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CHAPTER XV. 

Sam vKiiAAS. 

r <M’c*r(n truttid tip 
to tl.t.x IjHwl txitli Wlt- 
^ '■ti ti' ’ liait']'? d i 4 tli'u 
»} 1 ti .il Niika of Ko'con.t*. 

'1 la'iL-l tLni Lend', 
a .1 s.f' dit\n With ttny 
w l<._fi o A'-puct at tin ta- 
li.) . 1 1’ lo **Ah, iiiejiQj.,’* 
H.t ■ ito t ukuowall ’ ’ 
*11-, wo do,” bidd 
«» naIS , who 1> .> ttt'r 
t ’>t, a—.i 1 lui othtrs' ZHte* 
Jt 

• Wh.u! la it all otci 
tht, t«)\V2i alnady? ' aakvd 
jtw Pl.ihp 

IW* havu n Uito! ii ait }i'H lathi, i tiua 111011.1.1^ And wo biotight 
flu* letk’i to Imn, and ahowod liini tiio alTcfUouHt apecul mt <34511, lor 
hiiiiauH 

‘GI»t> Uiiit tUowylrt was for juu, Philip J” criis Latua. “SeeK'ae, 
lasit kind wmdH ! ” 

JMnbp bhook ius homl. It i» not tnitmo, \vhat is w*rittea!iero : btit it 
it, not all flic tmth.’’ And Philip rimuii dismayed us by the intcnigi'iioe 
wlm h he piococdtd to Tht'it* was .ta cvi'ftilion iu the hotuv ia 

Old Pan Street. A handred ilamoruas croditira liad already 3j,|>eAn.d 
%ui.. l\ KO. 19 1. 
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CDAPTER XV. 

Sax uutaxs. 

HE cLilJun trotlcJ tip 
to fluii Int'tid wall owt- 
slrcttbcd Land-! and tlu'ii 
R'liik's of wcleoiBe 
lliilip \.!xtU‘i tb£‘ir Leads, 
aid »'itc down wuL >eiy 
•fti'bp ’onc a'poct at tLc ia- 
iiiiK' i.d k “Ah, luonds,” 
u id he, ’* do A cu know all ’ ’* 
“le-,, we do,' said 
Lou: a, vidij'-, who L.ij, ever 
loinjvtsskiii foi otheis' mis- 

fvi tllllv ^ 

*■ What I IS it all over 
the town already ? ’* assked 
jwor VLilip. 

“ Wo have .i letter lunn your iatlu-i this luoiuing ” And we brought 
the letter to him, aud Uiowed him the aft’ectionatc special measuge for 
lumselt'. 

“IJislast tliought was for you, Philip}” cries Laura. “See here, 
tliose last kind woids ! ” 

Phiiip shook his hisid. “ It is not uiitme,what is w'rittenhere: but it 
is not all the tnith.” And Philip Firmin dismayed «s by Uie iatelligence 
wlnth he proceedtd to give Theic was an exreuUou in die house la 
Old Parr Street. A hvmdred clamorous creditors had already Rj>p«irwd 
VOu IV. — so. lib 1. 
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THE ADVENTUBES OF PHIUP 


^ei<e. Before going away, the doctor had taken considerable sams irom 
those dangerous financiers to whom he had been of late resorting. They 
were in possession of numberless lately-signed bills, upon which the 
desperate man had raised money. He had professed to share with Philip, 
but he had taken the great share, and left Philip two hundred pounds of 
his own money. All the rest was gone. All Philip’s stock had been 
sold ont. The father’s fraud had made him master of the trilstee’s 
signature: and Philip Firmin, reputed to be so wealthy, was a beggar, 
in my room. Luckily be had few, or very trifling, debts. Mr. Philip had 
a lordly impatience of indebtedness, and, with a good bachelor-incomc, 
had paid for all his pleasures as he enjoyed them. 

Weill He must work. A young man mined at two-and-twenfj’^, 
with a couple of hundred pounds yet m his pocket, hardly knows that he 
is mined. He ivill sell his horses— live in chambers — has enough to go 
on for a year. When I am very hard put to it,” says Philip, “ I will 
come and dine with the children at one. I daresay you haven’t dined 
much at Williams’s in the Old Bailey ? You can get a famous dinner 
there for a shilling — beef, bread, jxitatoes, beer, and a penny for the 
w-aiter.” Yes, Philip seemed actually to enjoy his discomfiture. It was 
long since we had seen him in such spirits. “ The weight is off my 
mind now. It has been throttling me for some time past. Without 
understanding why or wherefore, 1 have always been looking out for this. 
My poor father had ruin written in his face; and when those bailiifis 
made their appearance in Old Parr Street yesterday^ t folt as if 1 had 
known them before. I had seen their hooked beaks in my dreams.” 

“ That unlucky General Bajmes, when he accepted yourmothtr’s tmst, 
took it with its consequences If the sentfy falls Asleep on his post, he 
most pay the penalty,” says Mr. Pendeiinisj vtary severely. 

“ Great powers ! you would not have me oOme down On an old man 
with a large family, and ruin them all ? ” cries Fliilipi 

“No: I don’t thiuk Philip will da tiiai^’* says m/ lodciug 
exceedingly pleased. 

“If men accept trosts they mast fulfil them, tty dear," cries the 
master of the house. 

“ And I must make that old geintltiBum sufihr for tty footer’s wrong 7 
K I do, may 1 starve ! there 1 ” t’hilip. 

“ And so that poor Little Sister has made her sacrifice in vain ! ” 
sighed my wife. “ As for the father — oh, Arthur ! I can’t tell you how 
odious that man was to me. There was something dreadful about him. 
And in his manner to women— oh ! " 

“If he had been a black draught, my dear, you could not have 
shuddered more naturally.” 

“ Well, he was humble ; and I kziow Philip will be better now he 
is gone.” 

Wcuuen ofien make light of ruin. Give them but the beloved 
fibjeetoy and porerfy ia a tnfling sorrow to bear. An for Philip, be, 
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W yre hare said, is gayer tlian he has been for years past. The doctor's 
flight occasions not a little club talk : but, now he is gone, many people 
see quite well that they were aware of his insolvency, and always knew 
it must 0 id so. The case is told, is canvassed, is exa^erated as such 
eases will be. I daresay it forms a week’s talk. But people know that 
poor Philip IS his iather’s largest creditor, and eye the young man with 
no unfriendly looks when he comes to his club after his mishap, — with 
burning cheeks, and a tingling sense of shame, imagining that all the 
world will point at and avoid him as the guilty iugitive’s son. 

No : the world takes very httle heed of his misfortune. One or two 
old acquaintances are kinder to him than before. A few say bis ruin, and 
his obligation to work, will do bim good. Only a very, very few avoid 
him, and look unconscious as he passes them by. Amongst these cold 
countenances, you, of course, will recognize the faces of the whole 
Twysden family. Three statues, with marble eyes, could not look more 
stony-calm than aunt Twysden and her two daughters, as they pass in 
the stately barouche. The gentlemen turn red when they see Phihp. It 
is rather late times for uncle Twysden to begin blushing, to be sure. 
“ Hang the fellow ! lie will, of course, be coming lor money Dawkins, I 
am not at home, mind, when young Mr Firmin calls.” So says Lord 
Rmgwood, regarding Philip fallen among thieves Ah, thanks to Heaven, 
travellers find Samaritans as well as Levites on life’s hard way ! Philip 
told us with much humour of a rencontre which he had had with his 
* cousin, Rmgwood Twysden, in a public place. Twysden was enjoying 
himself with some young clerks of lus office ; but as Phihp advanced 
upon him, assuming his fiercest scowl and most hectormg manner, the 
other lost heart, and fled. And no wonder. “ Do you suppose,” says 
Twysden, “I will willingly sit in the same room with that cad, after 
the manner in which lie has treated my family ! No, sir I ” And so the 
tall door in Beaunash Street is to open for Philip Firmin no more. 

The tall door in Beaunash Street flies open readily enough for another 
gentleman. A splendid cab-horse reins up before it every day. A pair 
of varnished boots leap out of the cab, and ^ring up the broad stairs, 
where somebody is waiting with a smile of genteel welcome — the same 
smile — on the some sofa — the same mamma at her table writing her 
letters. And beautiful bouquets from Covent Garden decorate the room. 
And after half an hour mamma goes out to speak to the housekeeper, vous 
ctmprenez And flicrc is nothing particularly new under the sun. It 
will shine to-morrow upon pretty much the same flowers, sports, pas- 
times, &c., which it illuminated yesterday. And when your love-making 
days are over, miss, and you are married, and advantageously establi^ed, 
shdl not your little sisters, now in the nursery, trot down and play 
their little gamra? Would you, on your conscience, now — you who 
are rather inchned to consider Miss Agnes Twysden’s conduct as heart- 
less — would yon, I say, have her cry her pretty ^es out about a 
young man who does not care much fi>r her, ihr whom die never 

1— s 
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THE ADVBNTUQES OF PHIUP 


did care much herself, and who is now, *moreover, a beggar, with 
a ruined and di^raccd father and a doubtful legitimacy 7 Absurd ! 
That dear girl is like a beautiful fragrant bower-room at the Star and 
Garter at Bichmond, with honeysuckles mayhap trailing round the 
windows, from which you behold one of the most lovely and pleasant of 
wood and river scenes. The tables are decorated with flowers, rich wine- 
cups sparkle on the board, and Captain Jones’s party have everything they 
can desire. Their dinner over, and that company gone, the same waiters, 
the same flowers, the same cups and crystals, array themselves for 
Mr. Brown and his party. Or, if you won’t have Agnes Twysden com- 
pared to the Star and Garter Tavern, which must admit mixed company, 
hken her to the chaste moon who shines on shepherds of all complexions, 
swarthy or fair. 

When, oppressed by superior odds, a commander is forced to retreat, 
we like him to show his skill by carrying off his guns, treasure, and camp 
equipages Doctor Fimiin, beaten by fortune and compelled to fly, sliowed 
quite a splendid skill and coolness in his manner of decamping, and left 
the very smallest amount of spoils in the hands of the victorious enemy. 
His wines had been famous amongst the grave epicures with whom he 
dined: he used to boast, like a ivorthy bon vtvant who knows the value of 
wme-conversation after dinner, of the quantities which he possessed, and 
the rare bins which he had in store ; but when the executioners came to 
arrange his sale, there was found only a beggarly account of empty bottles, 
and I fear some of the unprincipled creditors put in a great quantity of ‘ 
bad liquor which they endeavoured to foist off on the public as the 
genuine and carefully selected stock of a well-known connoisseur. News 
of this dishonest proceeding reached Dr. Firmm presently in hw retreat ; 
and he showed by his letter a generous and manly indignation at the manner 
in which his creditors had tampered with his honest name and reputa- 
tion as a Ion vivant. He hare bad wine ! For shame I He had the best 
from the best wine-merchant, and paid, or rather owed, the best prices 
for it ; for of late years the doctor had paid no bills at all : and the wine- 
merchant appeared in quite a handsome group of figures ri liis schedule. 
In like manner his hooks were pawned to a book auctioneer ; and Brice, 
the butler, had a bill of sale for the furniture. Firmin retreated, we will 
not say with the honours of war, but as little harmed as possible by 
defeat. Did the enemy want the plunder of his city 7 He had smuggled 
almost all his valuable goods over the wall. Did they desire his ships 7 
He had sunk them ; and when at length the conquerors poured into Itis 
stronghold, he was far beyond the reach of their shot. Don’t we often 
hear still that Nana Sahib is alive and exceedingly comfortable 7 We do 
not love him ; but we can’t help having a kind of admiration for that 
slippery furtive who has escaped from the dreadftil jaws of the lion. In 
a word, when Firmin's famitnre came to be sold, it was a marvd how 
little hU creditors benefited by the sale. Contemptuous brokers declared 
there nevtt was such a diabby lot of goods. A friend of tbe house and 
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poor Philip bought in hifl mother's picture for a guineas; and as for 
the doctor’s own state portrait, I am afraid it went for a few shillings only, 
and in the midst of a roar of Hebrew laughter. I saw in Wardour Street, 
not long aller, the doctor’s sideboard, and what dealers cheerfully call the 
sarcophagus cellaret. Poor doctor I his wine was all drunken; bis meat 
was eaten up ; but his own body had slipped out of the reach of the hook- 
beaked birds of prey. 

We had spoken rapidly in under tones, innocently beKeving that the 
young people round about us were taking no heed of our talk. But in a 
lull of the conversation, Mr. Pendennis junior, who had always been a 
friend to Philip, broke out with — “Philip I if you ai’e so very poor, 
you’ll be hungry, you know, and you may have my piece of bread and 
jam. And I don’t want it, mamma,” he added ; “ and you know Philip 
has often and often given me things.” 

Philip stooped down and kissed this good little Samaritan. “ I’m not 
hungry, Arty, my boy,” he said ; ‘ and I’m not so poor but I have got— 
look here — a fine new shilling for Arty I” 

“ Oh, Philip, Philip 1 ” cried mamma. 

“ Don’t take the money, Arthur,” cried paps. 

And the boy, with a rueful face but a manly heart, prepared to give 
back the coin. “It’s quite a new one; and it’s a very pretty one: but 
I won't have it, Philip, thank you,” he said, turning very red. 

“ If lie won’t, I vow I will give it to the cabman,” said Philip. 

“ Keeping a cab all this while ? Oh, Philip, Philip ! ” again cries 
mamma tlic economist. 

“Loss of tune is loss of money, my dear lady,” says Philip, very 
gravely. “ I have ever so many places to go to. When I am set in for 
being ruined, you shall see what a screw I will become I I must go to 
Mrs. Brandon, who will be very uneasy, poor dear, until she knows the 
worst.” 

“ Oil, Philip, I should like so to go with you I ” cries Laura. “ Pray, 
give her our very best regards and respects.” 

“ J/erci.'” said the young man, and squeezed Mrs. Pendennis’shandin 
his own big one. “ I will take your message to her, Laura. J’cdm 
qu'on Fame, savez-vvus ? " 

“ That means, I love those who love her,” cries little Laura ; “ but, I 
don’t know,” remarked this little person afterwards to her patenuJ 
confidant, “ that I like all people to love my mamma. That is, 1 don't 
like her to like them, papa — only you may, papa, and Ethel may, and 
Arthur may, and, I think, Philip may, now he is poor and quite, quite 
alone — and we will take care of him, won’t we ? And, I think. Til buy 
him somefhing with my money which aunt Ethel gave me.” 

“ And m give him my money,” cries a boy. 

“ And m div him my — my ” Psha I what matters what the little 

stveet lips prattled in their artless kindness ? But the soft words of love 
and pi^ smote the mother’s heart with an exquisite pang of gratitude 
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«ad joy; and I know where her thanks paid for ihoae tender words 
and thoughts of her little ones. 

Mrs. Pendennis made Philip promise to come to dinner, and also to 
remember not to take a cab — which promise Mr. Firmin had not much 
difficulty in executing, for he had but a few hundred yards to walk across 
the Park from his club ; and I must say that my wife took a special care 
of our dinner that day, preparing for Philip certain dishes which she 
knew he liked, and enjoining the butler of the establishment (who also 
happened to be the owner of the house) to fetch from his cellar the very 
choicest wine in his possession. 

I have pievionsly described our fiiend and his boisterous, impetuous, 
generous nature. Wlien Philip was moved, he called to all the world to 
witness his emotion When he was angry, his enemies weie all tlio 
rogues and scoundiels in the world He vowed he would have no mercy 
on them, and desired all his acquaintances to participate in his anger. 
How could such an open-moutlied son ha\e had such a clo«c-spoken 
ffither t I daresay you have seen very well-bred young ]>eople, the 
children of vulgar and ill-bied parents, the swaggering father have a 
silent son, the loud mother a modest daughter. Our friend is not Ainadjs 
or Sir Charles Grandison; and I don’t set him up for a moment as a 
person to be revered or imitated ; but try to draw him faithluily, and as 
nature made him As nature made him, so he was I don’t think he 
tried to improve himself much. Perhaps few people do. Tlicv siipiiosc 
they do: and you read, in apolcgetic memoirs, and fond biographies, how 
this man cured his bad temper, and t’othti woiked and strove until he 
grew to be almost &ultle.«s. Very well and good, my good people. You 
can learn a language ; you can master a science ; I have heard of an old 
square-toes of sixty who learned, by study and intense application, very 
satisfactorily to dance; but can you, by taking thought, add to your 
moral stature ? Ah me ' the doctor who preaches is only taller than moat 
of us by the height of the pulpit : and when he steps down, I daresay 
he cringes to the duchess, growls at his children, scolds his wife about 
the dinner. All is vanity, look you; and so the preacher in vanity, 
too. 

Well, then, I must again say that Philip roared his griefe : he shouted 
bis laughter : he bellowed his applause: he was e.xtravagant in his 
humility as in his pride, in his admiration of his friends and contempt 
for hia enemies : I daresay not a just man, but I have met juster men not 
half ao honest ; and certainly not a faultless man, though I know better 
men not near so good. So, I believe, my wife thinks ; else why sliottld 
she be so fond of him ? Did we not know boys who never went out of 
bounds, and never were late for scltool, and never made a false concord 
or quantity, and never came under the ferule ; and others who were 
idwaya playing truant, and blundering, and being whipped ; and yet, 
aom^w, was not Master Nanghtyboy better liked than Master Good- 
fit)^ ? When Master Naughtyboy came to dine with ua on the first day 
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his ruin, he bore a &Ge of radiant happiness — ^he laughed, he botmced 
about, he caressed the children; now he took a couple on his knees; 
now he tossed the baby to the ceiling; now he sprawled over a sofe, and 
now he rode upon a chair; never was a penniless gentleman more 
cheerful. As for his dinner, Phil’s appetite was always fine, but on this 
day an ogre could scarcely play a more terrible knife and fork. He asked 
for more and more, until his entertainers wondered to behold him. “ Dine 
for to-day and to-morrow too; can’t expect such tare as this every day, 
you know. This claret, how good it is ! May I pack some up in paper, 
and take it home with me ” The children roared with laughter at this 
admirable idea of carrying home wine in a sheet of paper. I don’t know 
that It IS always at the best jokes that children laugh : — children and wise 
men too. 

When we three were by onrselves, apd ft$»A from the company of 
servants and children, our friend told ns the caQse of his gaiety “ By 
George 1 ” he swoie, “ it is worth being ruined tn find such good people 
in the world My dear, kind Laura ”->'bere gentleman brashes his 
eyes with his dst — “ it was as much as { cpnld 4o Ibiff morning to prevent 
myself from hugging you in my arms, you wSfO m generous, and — ^and so 
kind, and so tender, and so good, by George. A^d after leaving you, 
where do you thmk I went ? " 

“ I think I can guess, Philip,” says Laura. 

Well,” says Philip, winking his eyes agiiu}, and tnssiiig off a great 
bumper of wme, “I went to her, of course I think idle is the best 
friend I have in the world. The old man was out, and I told her about 
everything that had happened And what do you thmk she has done 7 
She says she has been expecting me — she has; and she has gone and 
fitted up a room with a nice little bed at the top of the house, with 
everything as neat and trim as possible ; and she begged and prayed I 
would go and stay with her — and I said I would, to please her And 
then she takes me down to her room ; and she jumps up to a cupboard, 
which she unlocks ; and she opens and takes three-and-twenty pounds out 
of a-— out of a tea — out of a tea-caddy — confound me! — and she says, 
‘ Here, Philip,’ she says, and — Boo ! what a fool I am ! ” and here the 
orator fairly broke down in his speech. 
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the poor little sister 
proffered her mite, her 
nil, to Philip, I daresay 
some sentimental passages 
occurred between them 
which are much too trivial 
to be narrated. No doubt 
her pleasure would have 
been at that moment to 
giie him not only that 
gold which she had been 
saving up against rent- 
day, but the spoons, the 
furniture, and all the 
valuables of the house, 
including, perhaps, J. Jf-'s 
bi icabrac, cabinets, chins, 
and BO forth To perform 
a kindness, an act of self- 
sacrifice ; — ^are not these the most delicious privileges rf female tender- 
ness ? Philip checked his little fiitnd’s enthusiasm. He showed her a 
purse full of money, at which sight the poor little soul was rather dis- 
appointed. He magnified tlie value of his horses, which, according to 
Philip’s calculation, were to bi mg him at least two hundred pounds more 
than the stock which he had already m hand ; and the master of such a 
sum as this, she was forced to confess, had no need to despaur. Indeed, she 
had never in her life possessed the half of it. Her kind dear little olTi'r of a 
home in her house he would accept sometimes, and with gratitude. W^l, 
there was a little consolation in that. In a moment that active little 
housekeeper saw the room ready ; flowers on the mantei-picce ; hta 
looking-glass, which her father could do quite well with the little one, as 
he was always shaved by the barber now; the quilted counterpane, uhleh 
she had herself made: — I know not what more improvements she de^ 
vised ; and 1 fear that at the idea of having Philip with her, thu little 
thing was as extravagantly and unreasonably happy as we have just now 
seen Philip to be What was that lust dish which Pictus and Arria 
shared in common? 1 have lost my Lcmprierc’s dictionary (that treasure 
of my youth), and forget whether it was a cold dagger au naiufel, or a 
dish of hot coak a ia Jlmnatne, of which they partook ; but, whatever it 
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was, die smiled, and delightedly received it, happy to share the bdoved 
one's fortune. 

Yes : Philip would come home to his Little Sister sometimes : some- 
times of a Saturday, and they would go to church on Sunday, as he used 
to do when he was a boy at school. “ But then, you know,” says Phil, 
law is law ; study is study. I must devote my whole energies to my 
work — get up very early.” 

“ Don’t tire your eyes, my dear,” interposes Mr. Philip’s soft, judicious 
friend. 

“There must be no trifling with work,” says Philip, with awful 
gravity. “ There’s Benton the Judge : Benton, and Burbage, you 
know.” 

“ Oh, Benton and Burbage !” whispers the Little Sister, not a little 
bewildered. 

“ How do you suppose he became a judge before forty ? ” 

“ Before forty who ? law, bless me !” 

“ Before he was forty, Mrs. Carry. When he came to work, he Lad 
his own way to make : just like me. He had a small allowance from his 
father: that’s not like me. He took chambers in the Temple. He 
went to a pleader's office. He read fourteen, fifteen hours every day. 
He dined on a cup of tea and a mutton-chop.” 

“ La, bless me, child ! I wouldn’t have you do that, not to be Lord 
Chamberlain — Chancellor what’s his name? Destroy your youth with 
reading, and your eye.s, and go without your dinner'^ You’re not nsed 
to that sort of thing, dear ; and it would kill you I” 

Philip smoothed his fair hair off his ample forehead, and nodded his 
bead, smiling sweetly. I think his inward monitor hinted to him that 
there was not much danger of his killing himself by over-work. “ To 
succeed at the law, as in all other professions,” be continued, with much 
gravity, “ requires the greatest perseverance, and industry, and talent ; and 
then, perhaps, you don’t succeed. Iilany have ffiiled who have had all 
these qualities.” 

“But they haven’t talents like my Philip, I know they haven’t. 
And I had to stand up in a court once, and was cross-examined by a 
vulgar man before a horrid deaf old judge ; and Pm sure if your lawyers 
are like them 1 don’t wish you to succeed at all. And now, look ! 
there’s nice loin of pork coming up. Pa loves roast pork ; and you 
must come and have some with us ; and every day and all days, my 
dear, I should like to see you seated there.” And the Little Sstcr 
frisked about here, and bustled there, and brought a cunnu^ bottle 
of wine from some corner, and made the boy welcome. So that, you 
see, far from s^irving, he actually had two ^ners on that first day 
of his ruin. 

Caroline consented to a compromise regarding the money, on PhiUp’s 
solemn vow and promise that she should he his banker whmiever neces- 
sity called. She ratiber desired his poverty for the sake of its pTedoiu 

1. s 
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reward. She hid away a little bag of gdd for her darling’s use whene7W 
he should need it. I daresay she pinched and had shabby dinners at 
home, so as to save yet more, and so caused the captain to grumble. 
Why, for that boy’s sake, I believe she would have been capable of 
shaving her lodgers’ legs of mutton, and levying a ta* on thear tea- 
caddies and baker’s Stuff. If you don’t like unprincipled attachmenta of 
this sort, and only desire that your womankind should love you for your- 
self, and according to your deserts, I am your very humble servant. Here- 
ditary bondswomen I you know, that were you free, and did you strike 
the blow, my dears, you were unhappy for your pain, and eagerly would 
claim your bonds again. What poet has uttered that sentiment ? It is 
perfectly true, and I know will receive the cordLil approbation of the dear 
ladies. 

Philip has decreed in his own mind that he will go and live in those 
chambers in the Temple where we have met him Vanjolin, the sport- 
ing gentleman, had determined for special reasons to withdraw from law 
and sport in this country, and Mr Firmin took possession of his vacant 
sleeping chamber. To furnish a bachelor’s bed-room need not be a 
matter of much cost ; but Mr. Philip was too good-natured a fellow to 
haggle about the valuation of Yaiijohn’s bedsteads and chests of drawers, 
and generously took them at twice their value He and Mr. Cassidy now 
divided the rooms in equal reign. Ah, happy rooms, bright i-oonis, 
rooms near the sky, to remember you is to be y oung again ! for I would 
have you to know, that when Phihp went to take possession of his share 
of the fourth floor in the Temple, his biographer was still comixiratn cly 
juvenile, and in one or two very old-fasliioned families was called “young 
Pendennis.” 

So Philip Firmin dwelt in a garret ; and the fourth part of a laundress 
and the half of a boy now formed the domestic establishnient of lurii wdio 
had been attended by housekeepers, butlers, .and obsequious livened 
menials. To be freed from that ceremonial and etiquette of plush and 
worsted lace was an immense relief to Firmm His pipe need not lurk in 
crypts OT back closets now ; its fragrance breathed over the whole cbaui- 
hers, and rose up to the sky, their near neighbour. 

The first month or two after being ruined, Philip vowed, was an 
uncommonly pleasant time. He had still plenty of money in his pocket ; 
and the sense that, perfa^, it was imprudent to take a cab or drink a 
bottle of wine, added a zest to those enjoyments which they by no means 
possessed when they were easy and of daily occurrence. 1 am not certain 
that a dinner of beef and porter did not amuse our young man almost aa 
well as banquets much more costly to which he had been accustomed. 
He laughed at the pretensions of his boyish days, when he and other 
solemn young epicures used to sit dowm to elaborate tavern banquets, 
»Bd pretend jto criticize vinti^es, and sauces, and turtle. As yet theie 
was not only content with hds dinner, but plenty therewith ; and I do 
not widx io alamt yon by suppomng that FhUip will ever have to 
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«Bcounter any dreadful extremities of poverty or hunger in the course 
of his history. The wine in the jug was very low at times, but it nevCT 
was quite epipty. This lamb was shorn, but the wind was tempered 
to him. 

So Philip took possession of his rooms in the Temple, and began 
actually to reside there just as the long vacation commenced, which he 
intended to devote to a course of serious study of the law and private 
preparation, before he should venture on the great business of circuits and 
the bar. Nothing is more necessary for desk-men than exercise, so 
Philip took a good deal , especially on the water, where he pulled a 
famous oar. Nothing u more natural after exercise than refreshment; 
and Mr. Firmin, now he was too poor for claret, showed a great capacity 
for beer After beer and bodily labour, rest, of course, is necessary ; and 
Firmin slept nine houis, and looked as rosy as a girl in her first season. 

, Then such a man, with such a frame and health, must have a good appe- 
tite foi breakfast And then every man, who wishes to succeed at the 
bar, in the senate, on the bench, in the House of Peers, on the Wool- 
sack, must know the quotidian history of his country ; so, of course, 
Philip read the newspaper. Thus, you see, his hours of study wei’e 
perforce curtailed by the necessary duties which distracted him from his 
labours. 

It has been said that Mr. Firmiu’s companion in chambers, Mr Cassidy, 
was a native of the neigh boui mg kingdom of Iieland, and engaged in 
literary pursuits in this country A iiieiry, shrewd, silent, observant 
little man, he, unlike some of his compatriots, always knew how to make 
both ends meet ; feared no man alive in the character of a dun ; and out 
of small earnings managed to transmit no small comforts and subsidies to 
old parents living somewhere m Munster Of Cassidy’s friends was 
Finucane, now editor of the Pall Mall Gazette; he mariied the widow of 
the late eccentric and gifted Captain Shandon, and Cass himself was the 
iashionable corresjxmdent of the Gazette, chronicling the marriages, deaths, 
birtlis, dinner-parties of the nobility. These Irisli gentlemen knew other 
Irisli gentlemen, connected with other newsjiapers, who formed a little 
literary society. They assembled at each other's looms, and at haunts 
where social pleasure was to be puichased at no dear rate. Philip Firmin 
was known to many of them belore his misfortunes occurred, and when 
there was gold m plenty in his pocket, and never-fading applause for his 
songs. 

When Pendennis and his friends wrote in diis newspaper, it was 
impertinent enough, and many men must have heard the writers laug^ 
at the airs which they occasionally thought proper to assume. The tone 
which they took amused, annoyed, tickled, was popular. It was con- 
tinued, and, of course, caricatured by their successors. They worked 
for very moderate fees: but paid themselves by impertinence, and the 
satisfaction of assailing their betters Three or four pereous were reserved 
:^si their abuse ; but Kimebody was sure every week to be tied up at 
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tlieir post, and the public made sjmrt of the victim's contortions. The 
vrriters were obscure barristers, ushers, and college men, but they had 
omniscience at their pen’s end, and were ready to lay down the law on 
any given subject — to teach any man his business, were it a bishop in 
his pulpit, a Minister in his place in the House, a captain on his quarter- 
deck, a tailor on his shepboard, or a jockey in his saddle. 

Since those early days of the Pall Mall Gazette, when o^d Shandon 
wielded his truculent tomahawk, and Messrs. W — rr — ngt — n and 
P — nd — nn — s followed him in the war-path, the Gazette had passed 
through several hands; and the victims who were immolated by the 
editors of to-day were very likely the objects of the best puffeiy of the last 
dj nasty. To be flogged in what was j'our own schoolroom — ^that, surely, 
is a queer sensation ; and when my Report w'as published on the decay of 
the sealing-wax trade in the three kingdoms (owing to the prevalence of 
gammed envelopes, — as you may see in that mastcity document), I was 
horsed up and smartly whipped in the Gazette by some of the rods which 
had come out of pickle since ray time Was not good Dr. Guillotin 
executed by his own neat invention t 1 don’t know nlio was the Monsieur 
Samson who operated on me ; but have alwaj s had my idea that Digges, 
of Corpus, was the man to whom my flagellation was entrusted His 
father keeps a ladies” -school at Hackney ; but there is an air of fashion in 
everything which Digges writes, and a chivalrous conservatism which 
makes me pretty certam that D was my scarifier. All this, however, is 
naught. Let us turn away fiom the author’s private giiefs and egotisms 
to those of the hero of the story 

Does any one remember the appearance some twenty years ago of a 
little book called Trumpet Calls — a book of songs and poetry, dedicated 
to his toother officers by Comet Canterton? His trumpet was very 
tolerably melodious, and the comet played some small airs on it with 
some little grace and skill. But this poor Canterton belonged to the Life 
Guards Green, and Philip Finum would have liked to have the lives of 
one or two troops at least of that corps. Entering into Mr. Cassidy’s 
room, Philip found the little volume. He set to work to exterminate 
Canterton. He rode lum down, trampled over his face and carcase, 
knocked the Trumpet Calls and all the teeth out ol the tnimpeter s throat. 
Never was such a smashing article as he wrote. And Mugford, Mr. Cas- 
sidy’s chief and owner, who likes always to have at least one man served 
tip and hashed small in the Pall Mall Gazette, happened at this very 
juncture to have no other victim ready m his larder. Philip’s review 
appeared there in print. He rushed off with immense glee to West- 
minster, to diow us his performance. Nothing must content him but to 
jive a dinner at Greenwich on his success. Oh, Philip ! We wished 
shis had not been his first fee ; and that sober law had given it to him, 
md not the graceless and fickle muse with whom he had been flirting. 
For, truth to say, certain wise old heads which wagged over his perform- 
utoe could see but little uierit in it. style was coarse, his wit domsy 
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and savage. Never mind characterizing either now. He has seen the 
error of his wajs, and divorced with the muse whom he never ought to 
have wooed. 

The shrewd Cassidy not only could not write himself, but knew he could 
not— or, at least, pen more than a plain paragraph, or a brief sentence to 
the point, but said he would carry this paper to his chief. “ His Excel- 
lency ” was the nickname by which this chief was called by his fiuniliats. 
Mu^ord — ^Frederick Mugford was his real name — and putting out of sight 
that little defect in his character, that he committed a systematic literary 
murder once a week, a more worthy, good-natured little murderer did not 
live. He came of the old school of the press. Like French marshals, he 
had risen from the ranks, and retained some of the manners and oddities of 
the private soldier. A new race of writers had grown np rince he 
enlisted as a printer’s boy — men of the world, with the manners of other 
gentlemen. Mugford never professed the least gentility. He knew that 
his young men laughed at his peculiarities, and did not care a fig for their 
scorn. As the knife with which he conveyed his victuals to his mouth 
went down his throat at the plenteous banquets which he gave, he saw his 
young friends wince and wonder, and rather relished their surprise. 
Those lips never cared in the least about placing his k’s in right 
places. They used bad language with gieat freedom — (to hear him 
bullying a printing office was a wonder of eloquence) — but they betrayed 
no secrets, and the words which they uttered you might trust. He had 
belonged to two or three parties, and had respected them all. When he 
went to the Under-Secretary’s office he was never kept waiting ; and once 
or twice Mrs. Mugford, who governed him, ordered him to attend the 
Saturday reception of the Ministers’ ladies, where be might be seen, with 
dirty hands, it is true, but a richly embroidered waistcoat and fancy satin 
tie. His heart, however, was not in these entertainments. I have heard 
him say that he only came because Mrs. M. would have it; and he frankly 
owned that he would rather ave a pipe, and a drop of something ot, 
than all your ices and rubbish.” 

Mugford had a curious knowledge of what was going on in the world, 
and of the affiiirs of countless people. When Cass, brought Philip’s article 
to his Excellency, and mentioned the author’s name, Mugford ‘^owed 
himself to be perfectly familiar with the histones of Philip and his father. 
“The old chap has nobbled the young fellow’s money, almost every bulling 
of it, 1 hear. Knew he never would carry on. His discounts would have 
killed any man. Seen his paper about this ten year. Yonng one is a 
gentleman — passionate fellow, hawhaw fellow, but kind to the poor. 
Father never was a gentleman, with all his fine airs and fine waistcoats. 
I don’t set up in that line myself, Cass., but 1 tell you 1 know ’em wliea I 
see ’em.’’ 

Philip had friends and private patrons whose influence was great with 
the Mugford family, and of whom he little knew. Every year Mrs. M. 
was in the habit of contributing a Mugford to the world, was one of 





Ifrg. Braodon’s most regular clients; and year after jrear, almost from 
his first arrival in London, Bidlej, the painter, had been engaged as 
portrmt painter to this worthy family. Philip and his illness; Philip and 
his horses, splendours, and entertainments; Philip and his lamentable 
downfall and ruin, had formed tiie subject of many an interesting talk 
between Mrs. Mu^ord and her friend, the Little Sister; and as we know 
Caroline’s infatuation about the young fellow, we may suppose that his 
good qualities lost nothing in the description. When that article in the 
Pall Mall Gazette appeared. Nurse Brandon took the omnibus to Haver- 
stock Hill, where, as you know, Mugford had his villa; — arrived at 
Mrs. Mugford’s, Gazette in hand, and had a long and delightful conversa- 
tion with that lady. Mrs. Brandon bought I don’t know how many 
copies of that Pall Mall Gazette. She now asked for it repeatedly in her 
walks at sundry ginger-beer shops, and of all sorts of new'svendors. I 
hare heard that when the Mugfords first purchased the Gazette, Mrs. M. 
used to drop bills from her pony-chaise, and distribute placaids sotting 
forth the excellence of the journaL “ We keep our carnage, but we ain’t 
above our business, Brandon,” that good lady would say. And the 
business prospered under the management of these worthy folks ; and the 
pony-cliaise unfolded into a noble barouche , and the pony increased and 
multiplied, and became a pair of horses ; and there was not a richer piece 
of gold-lace round any coachman’s hat m London fhau now decorated 
John, who had grown with the growth of bis master's fortunes, and drove 
tbe chariot in which his worthy employers rode on the away to Hamp- 
stead, honour, and prosperity. 

“ All this pitching into the poet is very well, you know, Cassidy,” 
says Mugford to bu subordinate. “ It’s like shooting a butterfly with a 
blunderbuss ; but if Firmin likes that kind of sport, I don’t mind. 
There won't be any difficulty about taking his copy at our place. The 
duchess knows miother old woman who is a friend of his ” (“ the duchii>8," 
was the title which Mr. Mugford was in the playfiil habit of conferring 
upon his wife.) “ It's my belief young F had better stick to the law, and 
leave the wnling rubbish alone. But he knows his own afiairs best, and, 
miud you, the duchess is determined we shall give him a helping hand.” 

Once, in the days of his prosperity, and m J J.’s company, Philip had 
visited Mrs. Mugford and her family — circumstance which the gentleman 
had ahnost ffirgottra. The painter and his friend were taking a Sunday 
vmlk, and came upon Hugfbrd’s pretty cottage and garden, and were 
hospitably entertained there by the owners of the place. It has disap- 
peared, and the old giuden has long since been covered by terraces and 
villas, and Mugford and Mrs. M., good souls, where are they 7 But the 
lady thought she had never seen such a fine-looking young fellow as 
l^iip; ca^ about m her mind which of her little female Mugfords 
duntld maiiji him; and insisted upon ofiering her guest champagne. 
Poor PhUl So, ymx see, whilst, perhaps, he was rather pluming himself 
upon im Jiteraiy taleoti^ and imagining that he was a clever fellow, he 
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wa$ onlj the object of a job on the part of two or three good (oYke, who 
hifew hie history, and compassionated bis misfortunes. 

Milord recalled himself to Philip’s recollection, when thqr met after 
the appearance of Mr. Phil’s first performance in the Gazette. If he still 
took a Sunday walk, Hampstead way, Mr. M. requested him to remember 
that there was a slice of beef and a glass of wine at the old shop^ 
Philip remembered it well enough now : the ugly room, the ugly family, 
the kind worthy people. £re long he learned what had been Mrs. Bnnx- 
don’s connection with them, and the young man’s heart was softened and 
grateful as he thought how this kind, gentle creature had been able to 
befriend him. She, we may be sure, was not a little proud of h«r 
protdgd. I believe she grew to fancy that the whole newspaper was 
written by Philip She made her fond parent read it aloud as she 
worked. Mr. Ridley, senior, pronounced it was remarkable fine, really 
now ; witliout, I think, entirely comprehending the meaning of the senti- 
ments which Mr Gann gave forth in his rich loud voice, and often 
dropping asleep in his chair during this sermon. 

In the autumn, Mr. Firmin’s fiiends, Mr. and Mrs Pendennis, selected 
the romantic seaport town of Boulogne for their holiday residence; and 
having roomy quarters in the old town, we gave Mr. Philip an invitation 
to pay us a visit whenever he could tear himself away fi’om literature 
and law. He came in high spirits. He amused us by imitations and 
descriptions of his new proprietor and master, Mr. Mugford — ^his blunders. 
Ills bad language, his good heart One day, Mugford expected a cele- 
brated literary character to dinner, and PluJip and Cassidy were invited 
to meet him. The groat man was ill, and was unable to come. “ Don’t 
disli up the side-dishes,” called out Mugford to his cook, in the hearing 
of his other guests. “ Mr. Lyon am’t a coming ” They dined quite 
sufficiently witliout the side-dishes, and were perfectly cheerful in the 
absence of the lion. Mugford patronized his young men with amusing 
good-nature “ Firmin, cut the goose for the duchess, will you ? Cass, 
can’t say Bo ! to one, he can’t. Ridley, a bttle of the stuffing. It’ll make 
your hair curl.” And Phihp was going to imitate a frightful act with the 
cold steel (with which I have said Philip’s master used to convey food 
to Ills mouth), but our dear innocent third daughter uttered a shriek 
of terror, which caused him to drop the dreadful weapon. Our dot ling 
little Florence is a nervous child, and the sight of an edged tool causes 
her anguish, ever since our darling little Tom nearly out his thumb off 
with his fether’s razor. 

Our mam amusement in this delightful place was to look at the sea-sick 
landing from the steamers ; and one day, as we mtnesaed this pheno- 
menon, Philip sprang to the ropes which divided us from l3ie arriving 
passengers, and with a cry of “How do you do, general?” greeted a 
yellow-faced gentleman, who started back, and, to my thinking, seemed 
bnt ill indined to reciprocate Philip’s friendly greeting. The gcmeral 
was fluttered, no doubt, by the bustle and interrupdons incidental to the 
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landhig. A pallid lady, the partner of his existence probably, was calling 
out, “ Noof et doo domestiques, Doo ! " to the sentries who kept the line, 
and who seemed little interested by this family news. A govcmets, a tall 
young lady, and several more male imd female children, tbllowed the pale 
lady, who, as I thought, looked strangely frightened when the gentleman 
addressed as general communicated to her Philip’s name. “ Is that him ?" 
said the lady m questionable grammar ; and the tall young lady turned 
a pair of laige eyes upon the individual designated as “ him,” and showed 
a pair of dank ringlets, out of which the envious sea-nymphs had idiaken 
all the curl. 

The general turned out to be General Baynes ; the pale lady was 
Mrs. General B. ; the tall young lady was Miss Charlotte Baynes, the 
general’s eldest child ; and the other si-x, forming nine, or “noof,” in all, 
as Mrs. General B said, svere the other members of the Baynes family. 
And here I may as well say why the general looked alarmed on seeing 
Philip, and why the general's lady frowned at him. In action, one of the 
bravest of men, in common life General Baynes was timorous and weak. 
Specially he was afraid of Mrs General B.aynes, who ruled him with a 
vigorous authority As Philip’s trustee, he had allowed Philip’s f.ither 
to make away with the boy’s money He learned with a ghastly terror 
that he was answerable for his own remissness and want of care. For a 
long while he did not dare to tell his commander-in-chief of this dreadful 
pen^ty which was hanging over him When at last be ventured upon 
this confession, I do not envy him the scene w-hich must have ensued 
between him and his commanding officer The morning after the fatal 
confession, when the children assembled for breakfast and prayers, Mrs, 
Baynes gave their young ones their porridge • she and Charlotte poured 
out the tea and coffee for the elders, and then addies«ing her eldest son 
Ochterlony, she said, “Ocky, my boy, the general has announced a 
charming piece of news this morning " 

“ Bought that pony, sir ? ” says Ocky. 

Oh, what jolly fun ! ” says Moira, the second son. 

“ Dear, dear papa ’ what’s the matter, and why do you look so 7 ” 
cries Charlotte, looking behind her fether's paper. 

That guilty man would fain h.ave made a shroud of his Morning 
Herald. He would have flung the sheet over bis whole body, and Iain 
hidden there from all eyes. 

“ The fun, my dears, is that your father is ruined : that’s the fun. 
Eat your porridge now, little ones. Charlotte, pop a bit of butter in 
Garrick’s porridge; for you mayn’t have any to-morrow.” 

“ Oh, gammon,” criia Moira. 

“Ton’ll soon see whether it is gammon or not, sir, when you’ll be 
irtarring, Your father has ruined us — and a very pleasant morning’s 
•weA, I am rare." 

And At> calmly rubs tbe nose of her youngest child who is near her, 
*nd too voamr. and innocent, and careless, perhaps, of the world's qenamr^ 
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as yet to keep ia4 ^ilct cleaDliness her own dear HtUe snub nose and 
dappled cheeks. 

We ore only rained, and shall be starring soon, my dears, and if the 
general has bought a pony — as I dare say he has; he is quite capable of 
buying a pony when we are starving — the beat thing we can do is to eat 
the pony. M‘Grigor, don’t laugh. Starvation is no laughing matter. 
When we were at Dumdum, iu *36, we ate some colt. Don’t you 
Tcmpmber Jabber's colt — Jubber of the Horae Artillery, general 7 Never 
tasted anything more tender in all my life. Charlotte, take Jany’s hands 
out of the marmalade ! We are all ruined, my dears, as sure as our name 
is Baynes.” Thus did the mother of the family prattle on in the midat of 
her little ones, and announce to them the dreadful news of impending 
starvation. “General Baynes, by his careles8ne.s3, had allowed Dr. Firmin 
to make away with the money over which the general had been set as 
sentinel. Philip might recover ii-om the trustee, and no doubt would. 
Perhaps he would not press his claim 7 My dear, what can you expect 
from the son of such a father 7 Depend on it, Charlotte, no good fruit 
can come fiom a stock like that. The son is a bad one, the frther is a bad 
one, and your father, poor dear soul, is not fit to be trusted to walk the 
street without some one to keep him from tumbling. Why did I allow 
him to go to tow'n without me ’We were quartered at Colchester then : and 
I could not move on accoimt of your brother M'Giigor. ‘ Baynes,* I 
said to your father, ‘ as sure as I let yon go away to town without me, 
you will come to mischief.* And go be did, and come to mischief he 
did. And through his folly I and my poor children must go and beg our 
bread in the streets — 1 and my seven poor, robbed, peumless little ones. 
Oh, It’s cruel, cruel 1 " 

Indeed, one cannot fancy a more dismal prospect for this worthy 
mother and wife than to see her children without provision at the com- 
mencement of their lives, and her luckless husband robbed of hia life’s 
earnings, and ruined just when he was too old to work. 

Wliat was to become of them? Now poor Charlotte thought, with * 
pangs of a keen remorse, how idle she had been, and bow she bad snubbed 
her governesses, and how little she knew, and how badly she played the 
piano. Oh, neglected opportunities ! Ob, remorse, now the time was 
past and irrecoverable 1 Does any young lady read this who, perchance^ 
ought to be doing her lessons? My dear, lay dowi* the story book at 
once. Go up to your schoolroom, and practise your piano for two hours 
this moment; so that you may be prepared to support your fiunily, 
should ruin in any case fall upon you. A great girl of sixteen, I pity 
Charlotte Baynes’ feelings of anguish. She can’t write a very good 
hand ; she can scarcely answer any question to speak of in any educa- 
tional books; her pianoforte playing is very, very so-so indeed. If she is 
to go out and get a living for the family, how, in the name of goodness, is 
she to set about it ? 'What are they to do with the boys, and the money 
that has been put away for Ochterlony when he goes to college, and for 
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Hoira’s commission ? " Why, we can’t afford to keep them at Dr. Pybus’a, 
where they were doing so well ; and they were ever so much better and 
more gentlemanlike than Colonel Chandler’s boys ; and to lose the army- 
will break Moira’s heart, it will. And the little ones, my little blue-eyed 
Garrick, and my darling Jany, and my Mary, that I nursed almost 
miraculously out of her scarlet fever. God help them ! God help us all 1” 
thinks the poor mother. No wonder that her nights are wakeful, and her 
heart in a tumult of alanu at the idea of the impendmg danger. 

And the Either of the family ? — ^the stout old general vhose battles 
and campaigns are over, who has come home to rest his war-worn limbs, 
and make his peace with Heaven ere it calk him away — what mast be his 
feelings when he thinks that he has been entrapped by a villain into 
committing an imprudence, which makes his children penniless and him- 
self dishonoured and a beggar ? TiThen he found what Dr. Firmin had 
done, and how he had been cheated, he went away, aghast, to his lawyer, 
who could give him no help. Philip’s mother’s trustee was answerable to 
Phihp for his property. It had been stolen through Baynes’ own carelessness, 
and the law bound him to replace it. General Baynes’ man of business 
could not help him out of hia perplexity at all ; and I hope my worthy 
reader is not going to be too angry with the general for what I own he 
did. You never would, my deai sir, I know. No power on earth -would 
induce you to depart one inch fiom the path of rectitude; or, having done 
an act of imprudence, to shrink from beaiing tlie consequence The 
long and short of the matter is, that poor Baynes and liis wife, after 
bolding agitated, stealthy councik together — after believing that every 
strange face they saw was a bailifi" s coming to arrest them on Philip’s 
account — after horrible days of remorse, misery, guilt — I say the long 
and the short of the matter wtis, that these poor people determined to run 
away. They would go and hide themselves anywhere — m an imjx*ne- 
trable pine forest in Norway — up an inaccessible inoiuitain in Switzerland. 
They would change their names ; dye their mustachios and honest old 
white hair ; fly with their little ones aw.ay, away, away, out of the reach 
of law and Philip ; and the first flight lands them on Boulogne Pier, and 
there is Mr. Philip holding out his hand and actually eyeing them as they 
got out of the steamer I Eyeing them ? It is the eye of Heaven that is on 
those criminals Holding out his hand to them f It is the hand of fate that 
is on tlieir -wretched shoulders. No wonder they shuddered and turned 
pale. !I%at which I took for sea-sickness, I am sorry to say was a guilty 
conscience : and where is the stewaid, my dear friends, who can relieve 
us of that ? 

As this party came staggering out of tlie Custom-house, poor Baynes 
still found Phibp’s hand stretched out to catch hold of him, and saluted 
him -with a ghastly cordiality. “ These are your children, general, 
and (his is Mrs. Baynes f ’’ says Phihp, smibng, and taking off faia 
hat. 

Oh, yea f I’m Mrs. General Baynes ! ” says the poor woman ; “ and 
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these are the chUdren — ^yes, yes. Charlotte, this 'is iSr, Firmin, of 
whom ynu have heard us speak ; and these are my boys, Moira and 
Ochterlony.” 

“ I have had the honour of meeting General Baynes at Old Parr 
Street. Don’t you remember, sir 7 ” says Mr. Pendenms, with great 
affability to the general. 

“ What, another who knows me? ” I daresay the poor wretch thinks; 
and glances of a dreadful meaning pass between the guilty wife and the 
guilty husband. 

“ You are going to stay at any hotel? ” 

“ Hotel des Bams!” “ Hotel da Nord!” “ Hbtel d’Angl^rre ! ” 
here cry twenty commissioners m a breath. 

“Hotel? Oh, yes I That is, we have not made up our minds 
whether we shall go on to-night or whether we shall stay,” say those 
guilty ones, looking at one another, and then down to the ground ; on 
winch one of the children, with a loar, says — 

“ Oh, ma, what a stoiy ! You said you'd stay tp-night; and I was so 
sick in the beastly boat, and I icon't travel any more ! ” And tears choke 
his artless utterance. “And you said Bang to the man who took your 
keys, you know you did,” resumes the innocent, as soon as he can gaq> a 
further remaik. 

“ Who told you to speak ’’ cried mamma, giving the boy a sliake. 

“ This is the way to the Hotel des Bams,” says Pluhp, making Miss 
Baynes auodier of his best bows And Miss Baynes makes a curtsey, and 
her eyes look up at the handsome young man — large brown honest eyes 
in a comely lound face, on each side of which depend two straight wisps 
of brown hair that weie ringlets when they left Folkestone a few hours 
since. 

“ Oh, I say, look at those women with the short petticoats ! and 
wooden shoes, by George! Oh! it’s jolly, ain’t it?” cries one young 
gentleman. 

“ By George, there's a man with earrings on! There is, Ocky, upon 
my word! ” calls out auothei. And the elder Itoy, turning round to hia 
father, points to some soljieis “ Did you ever see such httle beggars? ” 
he says, tossing his head up. “ They wouldn't take such fellows into our 
line.” 

“ I am not at all tired, thank you,” says Charlotte. “lam accustomed 
to carry him.” I forgot to say that the young lady had one oi the 
children asleep on her shoulder ; and another was toddling at her side, 
holding by his sister’s dress, and admiring Mr. Firmin’s whiskers, that 
flamed and curled very luminously and gloriously, hke to the rays of the 
setting sun. 

“I am very glad we met, sir,” says Philip, in the most friendly 
manner, taking leave of the general at tlie gate of his hotel “ 1 hojie 
you won’t go away to-morrow, and that I may come and pay my re^iecta 
to Mrs. Baynes.” Agidn he salutes that lady witih a eouji de ^e^eau. 
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Again he bows to Miss Baynes. She makes a pretty curtsey enot^h, 
conodering that she has a baby asleep on her shoulder. And flwy eater 
the hotel, the excellent Marie marshalling them to fitting apartments, 
where some of them, I have no doubt, wll sleep very soundly. How 
much more comfortably might poor Baynes and his wife have slept had 
they known what were Philip’s feelings regarding them ! 

TVe both admired Charlotte, the tall girl who carried her little 
brother, and around whom the others clung. And w e spoke loudly in 
Miss Charlotte’s praises to Mrs Pendennis, when wc joined that lady at 
dinner In the praise of Mrs. Baynes we bad not a great deal to My, 
further than that she seemed to t.ike command of the whole expedition, 
including the general officer, her husband. 

Though Marie’s beds at the Hotel des Bains are a.s comfort.ible as 
any beds in Europe, you see that admirable chambermaid cannot lay out 
a clean, easy conscience upon the clean, fragrant pilloxN -case ; and General 
and Mrs. Baynes owned, in after days, that one of the niosk dreadful 
nights they ever pas&ed w jb that of tlioir first landing n France. Wliat 
refugee from his country can fly from himself^ Kailways were not as 
yet in that part of France. The general was too poor to fly with a couple 
of private carriages, winch he must have had for his family of“noof," his 
gos'erness, and two servants Encumbered with such a train, his enemy 
would .speedily have pursued and overtaken him It is a fact that, imme- 
diately after lauding at his hotel, he .and his commanding officer went eff 
to see when they could get places for — never mind the name of the place 
where they really thought of taking refuge They never told, but Mrs 
General l^ynes had a sister, Mrs. M.ajor MacWliirtcr (married to MacW. 
of the Bengal Cavalry), and the sisters loved each other > ery affectionately, 
especially by letter, for it must be owned that they quarrelled frightfully 
when together ; and Mrs MacWhirter never could bear that her younger 
sister should be taken out to dinner before her, because she was xmirricd 
to a superior officer. Well, their little differences were forgotten when 
the two ladies were apart The sisters wrote to each other prodigious 
long letters, in which household affairs, the children’s puerile diseases, the 
relative prices of veal, eggs, chickens, the rent of lodging and houses in 
various places, were fully discussed. And as Mrs. Baynes showed a 
surprising knowledge of Tours, the markets, rents, clergymen, society 
there, and as Major and Mrs. Mac. were staying there, I have little doubt, 
for my part, from this and another not unimportant circumstance, that it 
was to that fair city our fugitives were wending their way, when events 
occurred which must now be narrated, and which caused General Baynes 
at the head of his domestic regiment to do what the King of France with 
twenty thousand men is said to have done in old times. 

Philip was greatly interested about the family. The truth is, we 
srere all very much bored at Boulogne We read the feeblest London 
pt^pers at the reading-room with frantic assiduity. We saw all the boats 
come in : and the day w'as lost when we missed the Folkestone boat or' 
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the LondtHi boat We consumed much time and absinthe at caf^; and 
tramped leagues upon that old pier every day. Well, Philip was at the 
H6tel des Bains at a very early hour next morning, and there he saw 
the general, -with a woe>urom face, leaning on his stick, and lookii^ at his 
li^lgage, as it lay piled in the porte>coch^e of the hotd. There th^ 
lay, thirty-seven packages in all, inclndmg washing-tubs, and a child's 
India sleeping-cot ; and all these packages were ticketed M. i£ Gemebai. 
Batkes, Officieb Akolais, Tocns, Tocbaine, Frahce. I say, patting two 
and two together ; calling to mind Mrs. General's singular knowledge of 
Tours and iamiliarity with the place and its prices ; remembering 
that her sister Emily — Mrs. Major MaeWhirter, in fact — was there; 
and seeing thirty-seven trunks, bags and portmanteaus, all directed 
“ M. le General Baynes, Officier Anglais, Tours, Touraine,” am I wrong 
in supposing that Tours was the general’s destination? On the other 
hand, we hare the old officer's declaration to Philip that he did not 
know where he was going Oh, you sly old man '. Oh, you grey old fox, 
beginning to double and to turn at sixty-seven years of age 1 Well ? 
The general was in retreat, and he did not wish the enemy to know 
upon what lines he was retreating. What is the harm of that, pray? 
Besides, he was under the orders of his commanding officer, and when 
Mrs General gave her orders, I should have liked to see any officer of 
hers disobey. 

“ Wliat a pyramid of portmanteaus 1 You arc not thinking of moving 
to-day, general ? ” says Philip 

“It IS Sunday, sir," says the general, which you will perceive was 
not answ'cnng the question ; but, m truth, except for a very great emer- 
gency, the good general would not travel on that day. 

“ I hope the ladies slept well after their windy voyage." 

“ Thank you. My wife is an old sailor, and has made two voyages 
out and home to India " Here, you understand, the old man is again 
eluding his interlocutor's artless queries. 

“ I should like to have some talk w 1th you, sir, when you are free," 
continues Philip, not having leisure as yet to be surprised at the other’s 
demeanour. 

“ There are other days besides Sunday for talk on business,’’ says that 
piteous sly-boots of an old officer. Ah, conscience ' conscience ! Twenty- 
four Sikhs, sword in hand, two dozen Pindarries, Mahrattas, Ghoorkas, 
what you please — that old man felt tliat he would rather have met them 
than Philip’s unsuspecting blue eyes These, however, now lighted up 
with rather an angry, “ Well, sir, as you don’t talk business on Sunday, 
may I call on you to-morrow morning.” 

And what advantage had the poor old fellow got by all this doubling 
and besitating and artfulness? — a recite until to-morrow morning! 
Another night of horrible wakefulness and hopeless guilt, and Philip 
waiting ready the next morning with his little bill, and “ Please pay me 
tibie thirty thousand which my father ^ent and you owe me. Please tom 
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oat iato the streets with yoar wife and femily, and beg and stitrre. Hare 
die goodness to hand me out your last rupee. Be kind enough to sell 
your children’s clothes and your wife’s jewels, and hand over the proceeds 
to me. ril call to-morrow Bye, bye ” 

Here there came tripping ewer the marble pavement of the hall of the 
hotel a tall yoong lady in a brown sUk dress and rich curling ringlets 
falling upon her feir young neck — ^beautiful brown curling ringlets, vout 
comprenrr, not wisps of moistened hair, and a broad clear forehead, and 
two honest eyes shining below it, and cheeks not pale as they were 
yesterday ; and lips redder still ; and she says, “ Papa, papa, won’t you 

come to breakfast? The tea is What the precise state of the tea is I 

don’t know — none of us ever shall — ^for here she says, “ Oh, Mr. Firmm ! " 
and makes a curtsey. 

To which remark Philip replied, “ Miss Baynes, I hope you are very 
well this morning, and not the worse for yesterday’s rough Weather.” 

“ I am quite well, thank you,” was Miss Baynes’ instant reply The 
answer was not witty, to be sure ; but I don’t know that under the cir- 
cumstances she could have said anything more appropriate. Indeed, 
never was a pleasanter picture of health and good-humour than the young 
lady presented ; a difference more pleasant to note than Miss Charlotte’s 
face pale from the steamboat on Saturday, and shining, rosy, happy, and 
innocent in the cloudless Sabbath morn 


“ A Madame, 

“ Madame le Major MacWhirter, 

“ ^ Tours, 

“ Touraine, 

“ France. 

“ TmteJlerieg. Jtmiloffne fitr-Mer, 

“ Dearest Emily, “ Wnd/iaday, Auyiurt 24, 18-—. 

After suffering more dread f ulhf m the two hours' passage from 
Folkestone to this place than I hai e in four pasniges out and home from 
India, except in that terrible stoi-m od the Cajn', m .September, 1824, 
when I certainly did sutler most cruelly on board tliat horrible troop- 
ship, we reached this place last Saturday eviniiig, having a /u/l dtter- 
mifuUwn to proceed immediately on our route A’cie, you will perceive 
that our minds are changed. We feund this place pleasant, and the 
lodgings besides most neat, comfertable, and well found in everything, 
more rtasonahh thmi you proposed to get for us at Tours, which I am told 
also 18 damp, and might bring on the general’s fever again. Owing 
to the hooping-cough having just been m the house, which, praised be 
mercy, all my dear ones have had it, including dear baby, who is quite well 
through it, and recommended sea air, wo got this house more rtasotudile 
than prices you mention at Tours. A whole house; little room for two boys; 
nursery ; nice little room for Charlotte, and a den for the general, 1 don’t 
know boar ever we ahould have brought our par^ aafe all the wigr to 
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Touts. Thirty-aeoen articles of luggage, and Mies Flixbj, who aonouneed 
herself as'perfect French governess, acquired at Paris— perfect, hut per- 
fe^y melesa. She can’t understand the French people •when they speak 
to her, and goes about tlie house in a most bewddering way. I am the 
interpreter; poor Charlotte is much too timid to q>eak when 1 am by. 1 
have rubbed up the old F’rench wliich we learned at Chiswick at Miss 
Pinkerton’s; and I Sndmy ffindostanee of great help: which I use it when 
we are at a loss for a word, and it answers extremely well. We pay for 
lodgings, the whole house — francs per month. Butchers’ meat and 
poultiy plentiful but dear. A grocer in the Grande Bue sell excellent 
wine at fifteenpence per bottle , and groceries pretty much at English 
prices. Mr. Blowman at the English chapel of the Tintelleries has a fine 
voice, and appears to be a most excellent clergyman. 1 have heard him 
only once, however, on Sunday evening, when I was so agitated and so 
unhappy tn my mtnd that I own I took bttle note of his sermon. 

“ The cause of that agitation you know, having imparted it to you in 
my letters of July, June, and 24th of May, ult My poor simple, guileless 
Baynes was trustee to Mrs. Dr Firmin, before she married that most un- 
principled man. When we were at home last, and exchanged to the 120th 
from the 99th, my poor, husband was mveigled by the horrid man into 
signing a paper which put the doctor in possession of all his wife's pro- 
perty ; whereas Charles thought he was only signing a power of attorney, 
enabling him to receive his son’s dividends. Dr. F , ajler the most 
atrocious deieit, forgery, and crminahty of every kind, fled the country; 
and Hunt and Pegivr, our solicitors, informed us that the general was 
answerable /or the wickedness oj this viiscreani He is so weak that he has 
been many and many times on the point of going to young Mr. F. and 
giving up everything. It was only hy my pray ers, hy my commands, that 
I have been enabled to keep him quiet ; and, indeed, Emily, the eflbrt 
has almost killed him Brandy repeatedly 1 was obliged to admimster on 
the dreadful night of our arrival here. 

“For the first jwrson we met on landing was Mr. Philip Firmin, 
with a pert friend oJ Ai«, Mr Peiulennw, whom I don’t at all like, though 
his-'wife 18 an amiable peiMm like Emma Fletcher of the Horse Artillery 
hot with Emma’s style, however, but still amiable, and disposed to be 
most civil C'iiarloite h.is t.ikcn a great fancy to her, as she always does 
to every new pt'rson Well, f.mcy our state on landing, when a young 
gentleman calls out, ‘ How do j ou do, general ? ’ and turns out to be 
Mr Firmin ! 1 thought I tJiould have lost Charles in the night. I have' 

seen him before going into action os calm, and sleep and smile as sweet, as 
any bale. It was all I could do to keep up his courage : and, but for me, 
but for my prayers, but for my agonies, 1 think he would have jumped 
out of bed, and gone to Mr. F that night, and said, * Take everything 
1 have.' 

“ The young man I own has behaved in the most honourable way. He 
came to see us before breakfast on Sunday, when the poor general was 
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BD iU thst' I thought he would have fairUed over hie im. He was too 
to go to church, where I went aloue, with my dear ones, having, as I ow 
but veiy small comfort in ^e sermon: hut oh, Emily, &acy, on oi 
return, when I went into our room, I found my general on his knees wi 
his Church service before him, crying, crying like a baby 1 You know 
am hasty in my temper sometimes, and his is indeed an an^le—vcA 
said to him, ‘ Charles Baynes, be a man, and don't cry lUte a child 

* Ah,' says he, ‘ Eliza, do you kneel, and thank God too; ’ on which I sa 
that I thought I did not require instruction in my religion from him ' 
any man, except a clergyman, and many of these are but poor instmctoi 
03 you know. 

***He has been here,' says Charles; when I said, ‘YTho has bei 
here 7 ’ ‘ That noble young fellow,’ says my general ; ‘ that nob) 

noble Philip Firmin.’ Which noble his conduct I own it has bee 

* Whilst you were at church he came again — here into this very rooi 
where I was sitting, doubting and despairing, with the* Holy Book befo 
my eyes, and no comfort out of it. And he said to me, “ General, 
want to talk to you about my grandfather's will. You don't suppo 
that because my father has deceived you and ruined me, I will carry d 
ruin fartlier, and visit his wrong upon children and innocent people? 
Those were the young man's words,’ my general said ; and, ‘ oh, Eliza 
says be, ‘ what pangs of remorse I felt when I remembered ue had us< 
Lard words about him,’ which I own we had, for his manners are rouj 
and haughty, and 1 Aave heard things of him which 1 do believe no 
can't be true. 

"AH Monday my poor man was obliged to keep his bed with a sma 
attack of bis fever. But jesterday he was quite bright and well agai 
and the Pendennis party took Charlotte for a drive, and showed theu 
selves vwst polite. She reminds me of Mrs. Tom Fletcher of the lion 
Artillery, but that I think I have meiitioued before. My paper is ful, 
and with our best to MacWhirtcr and the children, I am always ui 
dearest Emily’s affectionate sister, 


"Euza Bayses,” 
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Is an Ai tide published in this Magazine last month, an attempt wan made 
to show on general giouiids the groundles^ness of the fears entertained 
by many persons that moiality might be injured if a science of history 
Were constructed. Such speculations muat always wear a somewhat 
abstuict charactei, however solid the inferences drawn from them may be. 
The conclusions to uhicli they point are strikingly confirmed, and may, 
])Ciha])s, be moie easily accejited nlieii the subject is set in another light. 
If no wish to see what would be the relation of a science of history to 
moiahty, we aie not confined to speculation on the subject. Two branches 
<)1 knowlodgo lelatiiig to human action have been thiown into what may 
not impiopeilj be called a .scientific shape, so that their result on the 
luedom and moiahty of the classes of actions to which they relate can 
be tO'ted bj diiect obsen ation ; and though the study of lustory cannot 
he slid as yet to haie been reduced to the shape ol a science, sufficient 
progiess tow aids such a result has been .iheady made to enable us to form 
.III ai'cuKite judgment as to the shape which the futiue science, if it is 
iM‘i (c'H'tiucttd, laa) be expected to assume, and the degree of influence 
Aihlcli it will i \cieise 

'111! .il.irm exi itid on tin sul.ji-ct is, no doubt, clue pnneipally to the 
C'l IK lal want ol distinct notion' whkh puA ails t\en amongst educated pecplc 
.IS to the iiatuie and limit' ot 'Cicntiiic ccit iiiity All attempt was made in 
the Icuiuraitmli to slunv that, cun m the case of the most exact science*, 
till' ceil, iiiit\ Is bi.ili iiigatiAe auJ l.j pothetical ncgatii e, in leaving out 
ol coi.sidi laluiu w'.atc'Aci is not pioiivl to cxi't. In poihetical, among't 
oil'll Thin.'' as to ilic jiinnaneuci. of the coiielu.sions at which it aiiivcs 
I'l applud nuuii’iiiat.cs, tlii'c luuit.itions .ue not sensibly felt. The scale 
the oj« 1 UK. IIS lo wl.uh (Iny iiki'e i' 'o i.ist, and the piinciples winch 
tiny istiblish .lu 'll p! un and wnh.th.it thi\ impiC's the imagiuatiou 
Tilth ,i :< iioii 111 u vl.iy aliogiilui unle>undee 1 , that tliej leum collectively 
.111 ( xliaiistiie MsKiiiol ttorn.il umnulilieil tiutli In re.alify, we never 
< in be suie th.it otii knowlcelge eieii on these le'iiits is complete', and still 
!< ss that tin liulhs wliieh we luiAo rv.ielied aie perm.'uient All that we 
i.iii'aj Is, that t‘i! .ill pi.ietie.il pmpii'cs we n.U't neglect the pc'S'ilulify 
til it our kiiowluL'e Is liiiiile'd. oi that Us eli'COAeiies aie tiaiisicut, because 
we liaie no tiidiiico to the coii'i.uy IVlien, InwveAer, scientific 
jiroccsscs .lie applud to iiioic coiuphe.ited subjects, the real nature ol 
heuntilic eertuiniy m.ikcs itsell felt, anel the fact that science is not a 
sell-e'vistiiig, oTeiuiliiig powei, Imt a meic cliissilieatioii eletised to enable 
the minds which ceuiceiie it to undeisfauJ the phenomena to which it 
applies, u-ssuines greater proiiunence. 
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This is especially the ca>e ui the only hranchch of knowlctlgc itlating 
to human actions ulnoh cm he called sciences even by' couitesy'. The 
form ivlucli thej'ahviU' assume may be thus expressed: “Tf inenuidi 
for such and «’ach o^'ieets, they inu'-t act in -nch and ''luh a inanrici 
“ If society IS con-fi'iiied upon such eid such f)rin''iples, indn idiial' oi 
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paradoxical to say so, on the hypothesis that it is impossible for those who 
collect them to predict how any individual will act under given circum- 
stances, They calculate the general result of huinhn actions as if each 
action, separately considered, were mcapahlc of being predicted ; and if it 
■were incapable of being predicted even by omniscience, that is, if human 
action were free even m that false sense of the word which makes irregu- 
larity essential to freedom, statistics would be just as true as they are now. 

In asscituig the freedom of Imman conduct, no one ever meant more 
than this — th.it if ciicunistanccs pie«cnt an alternative to a man, he has it 
in his power to thooee cither branch of it, and that he himself determine.s 
which blanch he will choose , for example, if he is at a place where four 
roads meet, he can take cither of them, or stand still wliere he is. Sup- 
pose, then, th.it a minibcr of men 'ncic absolutely fice to choose either of 
two balls out of a bae, but wore obliged to take one of them. They 
might take cithci and an ob'CTcer who knew nothing whatever of what 
w.ib passing in then nond-i would say that it W'a-> an t\en claince which 
of the two each mail would take, in othci words, that his (the obscnrci’') 
mind had no ii.ison to suppose that he would taue one rather than 
the other If, howcsoi, he observed them making their choice on ten 
thousand saiO(-.ne occasions, .and fiamd that cm nine thousand occasions 
the h'lik, and (si on. tl.(ms.ind the white, b, ’1 was cho'cn, anyone 
w oil’d ].i\ <r take innetoenell.it the bl.ick ball would be cLostn on 
any gnin teia'xn, Yit, In tbo >-u|,j.f,-.jin>n eich man is fiee to t<ike 
who h he j.ha'i'., ard it i- impossible lor .anj one ivtu if onu.isc.cnt, to 
fonttll whnh be will take This simple ilhi'ti.ition c<n taiii.s the o.— tn- 
ti.i! jirita .j.le tl all ‘■tatistu's Ibwcstr coninhcati d tin y may be, and 
howitirgnat in i_. Is I’u tonfnhuce at.th which tlnir conohi'io.is are 
jtlnd on, iliij prin mllima whitner as to the caimis tf liuina i ae„on 
Th'j are ••imj.iv n nuni(rn..il * Njirewon ft the state of the t ostra el's 
cxj'fct itions 'Iwofani’hn casis ilhi'tiate this t.. joitecuon — betting cn 
a tace, and 'j-ecaikituig toi .a use or f.iT cn the .‘si..ck Exchange A lioi-se > 
t’ a' u ( 1 wimii! g il'o Ihil \ iv 1 , t m.jti \id m the le.ist dtmee by his 
htaoliiii.g the f.uoiinte lie liKcnu'. thv 'aKuiiite hecausc liia hackeis 
think las ch.ince is impunid War t>t iet<-hiti>>n ,aie net mere iinnunent 
beranse cajatali't-, •]>. i "kite for a t.ill They speculate tor a tall I ecnuse 
they bihite war or revolution to be iinnmient It is tlic neglect of these 
Simple tiufhs wIikIi had' so m.any pusons to sulntitiite the clloct for the 
cause, and to suppose tluat science proves that both nature and m.au aie 
enshn ed 

Tlieie IS, however, anothei and ii more subtle vv.iy of advancing the 
same doctiine which requiies e.x.immatioii It is said, it is true, that 
statistical calculations aie m themselves nothing more than a numerical 
c.\piis.sion of the state of cxj'eelation in the mind which devises them, 
but the correspondence, found by experience to exist between Imman 
actions and the predictions of statistics, pioves something more. It prov es 
that tlie same causes in human afTaiis always produce the same elTects, 

2—2 
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aad t^hns that a regular succession of cause and effect prevails in regard to 
human conduct as u’ell as in regard to material objects. Taking particular 
illustrations, they would say, you throw a die, and say it is five to 
one that it will not come up a six. Ton predict that, if you wore 
to throw it 600 times, six would come up about 100 times. If you 
make the experiment you will find tliat this prediction is roughly 
true, and the gi eater the number of caaes to which the test is applied, 
the less will be the divergence between the result and the calculation. 
This experience is entirely independent of the calculation, and its soundness 
is proved by the experience of gaming-houses and insurance offices. 
Fair play being presumed, and there bemg no reason to suppose that 
any one combination of the cards will piesent itself rather than any 
other, the chances are about forty-one to forty in favour of the keeper 
of the rouge-et-noir table against the players. This is, no doubt, nothing 
more than a numerical expression of the ignorance of arithmeticians. 
Experience, however, shows that the keeper of a rouge-et-noir table 
makes his fortune in about the time in which, aiithmetic.ally speaking, 
he ought to make it ; and does not this experience (it is urged) prove 
that the assumption of the calculator is true — namely, that the causes 
which determine the victory of red, black, or the table, recur with the 
amount of regularity which, for the purposes of his calcu1.it ion, he 
assigned to them? In a w'oid, is not the assumption that there is an 
invariable connection between cause and effect, the ground of the whole 
calculation, and does not the coi respondence between the calculation and 
the actual result prove the truth of the ground on which the calculation 
proceeds’ If this is true (the argument piocecds) with regard to 
inanimate things, like cards or dice, why is it fali^ as regards human 
beings ? Does not the corr<'<-pon(lencc of the actual w ith the calculated 
number of murderers prove that tlit sanie causes jirodut c the same effects 
in human life, as the correspondtuce of the actu.il wiih the cakuktted 
number of winnings at hazard ot ruugc-ct-noir proses the same with 
regard to dice and cards ? 

No one who considers the matter impartially can dtny the soui'diiess 
of the first jiart of this argument No doubt tlie calculation is one thing, 
aad the corrcspondenct between the caleulation and the f.icu another; 
and It must be admitted that, wliauvcr statistics juove with nfereiioc to 
inanimate oVijccta, tliey prove with reference to human actions. For 
example, the proportion of letters nu.*<dircctt'd to letters sent is just alaiut 
as cajiablc of being predicted as the projiurtion of casts in which dut. or 
uirJs will present particular results. IMiat, then, does the corres{Kni- 
dence between the calculation and the result prote in reference to the 
dice? \Yhalt'ver else it proves, it has no undencj to provt anything 
hostile to frt*e<lora ; for causation means no more tlian utufunn precedence 
and sequence, and is proved by tx|jeriencc. Freedom means ijossession 
of the power of alternaUve action, and is proved by consciousnwM. An 
tkoioni therefore, may be at once the subject of causaUou and perfectly 
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free. A man blows his nose because he has certain sensations in tliat 
organ ; but the causes, positive and negative, of his act, namely, the 
pi esence of a pocket-handkerchief. Ins hand being disengaged, the absence 
of reasons to the contrary, &c., do not in any way interfere with his 
perfect freedom. He has the power to do it or not, and he does it. 

The argument, however, does not prove that human actions are caused. 

It proves only the soundness of the assumption on which statistical or 
arithmetical calculation rests. This a-ssumption is that, where an observer 
IS certain that one of a certain number of events will happen, and has 
no reason to believe that any one of them will happen rather than any 
other, he is entitled to affix to his expectation that any one of them will 
happen a numerical value equal to the proportion between the favourable and 
unfavouiablc cases. He may say, that is, that if he knows nothing what- 
ever of a die, except that it is an exact cube, it would be prudent to lay 
five to one against any particular number presenting itself. Antecedently 
to e.xpei icnce this W’ould be a mere conjecture — obvious and natural, no 
doubt, but still altogether uncertified, and all that experience does is to 
confirm and warrant it 

In much the same way most people W'Oiild probably guess, indepen- 
dently of e.xpciiencc, that much the same number of people would 
misdirect their letters in one year as m another. Experience shows that 
this gue'-s is right, but it shows absolutely nothing more. It does not 
prove, or tebd to prove, the invariable connection between cause and 
cfllct It merely registers the effects, leaving the causes on one side. 
It men had no other grounds for believing in the connection of cause 
and effect than thO'C which they get from statistics, they would never 
arrive at such a belief at all ; for the characteristic of statistics is 
that they aie concerned with effects exclusively. Whether a letter is 
misdirected through perversity, carelessnes.«, or ignorance, i.s nothing to 
the statistician. It is not even essential to his conclusions that given a 
man of a certain temperament, in a ceitain frame of mind, a misdirected 
letter may infallibly be expected. All that he says is, so many letters 
will be niisdiiectcd in such a time, llis investigations hare no tendency 
to prove that any combination of circumstances deprives any class of 
persons of the powir of directing their letters as they choose; and they, 
therefore, prove nothing to the purpose of those who wish to derive from 
statistics conclusions inconsistent with the freedom of human conduct- 
even if conduct which is caused were not free, which is not the case. 

That statistics have nothing to do wuih causation is proved by an exami- 
nation of the extent of the coincidence between calculation and experience. 
The experience justifies nothing more than an average expectation. It is 
the grossest, as it is one of tlie commonest of errors, to suppose tliat 
it justifies a sjiccific one. At any gaming-table people may be seen with 
cards and pirns, m.nrking down the results of successive deals of the cards, 
and they are almost always tmder the delusion that, if there has been, as 
they say, a run upon the black or the red, tliat lact supplies a reason for 
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laying either for or against the colour so favoured. If the calculation 
a^ut the odds proceeded upon any theory as to the reasons why particular 
combinations of cards present themselves, there would be some excuse 
for this proceeding ; but as the calculation is no more than a numerical 
expression for the degree of ignorance in which the observer is placed, 
the process is a meie absurdity; for the old problem is re-stated in pre- 
cisely the same terms at each successive deal, and the chance (that w, 
the proportion of the number of possible favomable cases to possible 
unfivourable cases) is alnays exactly the same. 

The fears which statistics excite as to the possible consequences to 
morality of the establishment of a science of history can hardly be 
felt by any one who is but to some extent accustomed to abstract 
speculation. Political economy stands on a different footing, and, 
at first sight, presents much more the appearance of a sj'stem of laws 
in the proper sense of the word — ^namely, rules cooicing the conduct 
of indniduals by the infliction of penalties. No one, for example, can 
have followed the discussions which have lately been so frequent about 
strikes, u ithoiit seeing how deeply this view of the subject has affected 
many minds Closer e.'camination, however, proves the fallacy of this. 
The fundamental hypothesis upon which all political economy proceeds 
is, that men have an unquahfied dommion over their own property, and it 
shows what are the powers which, under vaiious circumstances, .ire con- 
ferred by this unquahfied dominion The workman can ^itlihold his 
skill and labour; the employer can let his c-ipital ho idle. Political 
economy shows what will happen if either chooses to u«e the powers ho 
possesses; but this is all that it .show« It l(ave.s cicry one free to use 
his powers exactly as he thinks fit. It is ju'-t like the ease of l.iw proper. 
A man holds another person's acceptance. Ihc law telK him that be 
can sue upon it in such a manner, and tlut, liaviiig recoveied judgment, 
he can take his debtor’s body, goods, or land in execution for the debt 
and costs; but, as to the propriety of doing so, it gives him absolutely no 
advice at all. It would be a contradiction in terms to assert that the 
powers thus confeired by the law in any way restrained the ficcdom of 
the person who receives them. On the contrary, they actually create the 
power in the use of wluch that freedom consists Jt is nearly the same 
with political economy. It does not, mdecd, create any poweix at all; 
but it ascertains their nature and extent, and acquaints jieople with tlicir 
existence. It gives men a view of the relations in which they are placed, 
in regard to all matters of trade and the like, by the operation of the 
institution of private property protected by law; but it doea not even 
affect to give a complete theory of human life, and it is as absurd to 
suppose that it puts aaj compulsion on men’s acts, as to suppose that 
medical science deprives men of their freedom because a doctor tells a 
man that a particular diet will injure his health. 

There arc, no doubt, several classes of actions which are usually said 
to be “ governed by economical laws,” and which reenr with a degree of 
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regnlaiitj which forcibly affects the imag^nation of many observers, and 
may lead them to believe that the agents who perform them are submitting 
to some overruhng decree. Such are the rise and &11 of prices, the fluc- 
tuations of stocks and shares, rates of exchange, and other matters of 
the same kind ; but all these cases may be explained on the principle 
stated in the preceding article, that it is a question of experience whether 
fice conduct is regular or not, and that experience shows that when a 
man has an opportunity of doing what he is anxious to do he will do it. 
Now, a man who is going to buy or sell, especially if he is going 
to buy or sell something which has no individual character, as, for 
example, a thousand pounds’ worth of stock, a cargo of oil or linseed 
(which he probably sells again without ever seeing it), or a bill on Paris 
or Amsteiflaiu, has no other object in view but his own profit ; and an 
observer may, therefore, predict with absolute confidence that he will 
give the lowest and get the highest price for what he wants to buy or 
has to sell that he possibly can. That is to say, every party to every 
one of the transactions which collectively make up a fluctuation in prices 
will use all the powers he has for his own money benefit. As these 
powers depend upon circumstances which may be ascertained to a great 
extent belorehand, the aggregate result of exerting them may be pre- 
dicted with consideiable accuracy. This, however, is not because the 
persona concerned are net free, but because they are free and use their 
tieedoni Ibrlheir own advantage. 

It rc'ults iiotii all this that neither statistics nor political economy, 
though each has fan claims to be desenbed as a science, and though each 
relaics to human conduct, afibids any evidence whatever against its 
liptdom and morality, or imposes any oilier icstraint on the actions of 
any human creature than a map or a railway time-table imposes on a 
ti.iM'Uer. 'Ihe utmost that can be said of eiilier is, that it discloses the 
I.miis which the nature ot things imp>ses uiHjn human acti\ ity. The map 
iiifri ins those who consult it that it they want to go by land from France 
to Italy they must cross the Alps. Statistics iiilorm a man about to 
dircLt a letter ol tlic degree in winch an ignorant observer would expect 
him to niiiidirfct it. Political economy gives a capitalist or a labourer 
the same sort ot information as to their respective powers as against each 
other as a law bo(>k would give to a litigant , but the traveller, the corre- 
ppondent, tlie c.ipita'isf, and the litigant use their own judgment, act 
precisely as they please, and arc even more responsible for their conduct, 
both morally and legally, than if they had had no maps, no statistics, no 
books about law or political economy to consult lor their respective 
purposes. 

If, then, morality and freedom are rather assisted than injured by 
statistics and political economy, why should they be injured by a science 
ol history, supposing such a science were ever formed? The arguments 
alieorly advanced allow that the apprehension is idle, but such appre- 
hensions arise rather from the imagination and from detadied and 
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partial views of particular consequences supposed to be involved in the 
establidinient of such a science than from rational conviction. It may, 
therefore, be desirable to inquire shortly what a science of history would 
be like if such a science should ever exist ? 

Li the first place it may be confidently asserted that such a science, 
when it had attained an authentic form and a recognized position, would 
be free from the offensive and pedantic phrases by which those who 
expect do so much to retard its advent. We should hear less than at 
present of statical and dynamical sociology, the metaphysical stage of 
thought, the eternal laws which govern human conduct, and other 
phrases which, generally speaking, are either barbarous adaptations 
of bad French or incorrect mathematical metaphors. We should not 
be asked to believe that every crotchet which tickled the insane 
vanity of a conceited Frenchman was an eternal and sclf-CMdcnt 
truth, as, for example, that it is an everlasting law of nature that there 
either is, must, or ought to be, a thing called the West cm European 
Kepubhc, of uhich the French are the natural prc'^identx. Wc should 
not see historians like Mr Grote and Dean Milman blamed for writing 
like scholars and men of the world, instead of adopting an unbaptized 
jargon which excites sympathy for the cynical critic who summed up his 
impressions of a well-known book in the obseivation that he never heard 
of an eternal truth without thinking of an infernal he. 

If the science of history were like any other science, and csprci.illy 
any science relating to human affairs, it would consist of a set of uia.Mins 
lying at such a distance from practical life that thou rtI.ition to it 
would hardly be felt. Whoevei wishes to rc.iljze thi.s, should try to 
connect in his own mind the rule which bis at the iKittum of all 
mechanics — that the force of gnsvity varies inversely .as the fc(|u,iie of the 
distance — with the different facts which it enables us to c-vplain, the (light 
of a bullet, the fall of a drop of nun, the effects produced by muscular 
efforts, and a thousand other matters whuh to ordinary observation 
have nothing whatever to do with it Historical science would, in the 
same way, have no assignable relation to any parucular stati of f.u u It 
would form a mere skeleton giving notbmg but ly ]ioti]ctical coitchisions 
and always leaving unclassified a vast mass of ciicum.stanccs which the 
historical philosopher would be aVile to consider in no other light than 
that of disturbing causes. 

This 18 completely illustrated by the case of political economy Its 
statements are perfectly true as far as they go, but they go only thus far : 
“ If all men pursue their own money interests to the utmost m a 
particular case, and if the Jaw proteefs them from external interference in 
domg so, such and such results will follow ; for the jiowers impUtd by 
absolute dominion over private property are so and so, and by the 
supposition they will be exerted to the utmost.’’ Now these suppositions 
are never quite true in fact They arc often very fer from the truth j 
and when happens, the facts do not correspond with the c.tlculaUo&, 
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though the calculation is still of great use, because it enables observers 
to measure, and so to commence the explanation of the disagreement. 
A good instance of this is supplied by the well-known theory of rent 
invented by Ricardo. “ Rent,” he said, “ is that portion of the produce 
of the earth which is paid to the landlord for the use of the original and 
indestructible powers of the soil ” That is, it is the consideration paid 
to the landlord by the tenant for leave to cultivate any land which is more 
fertile than that which at a given time and place wiU return to the 
cultivator that amount of profit which he could obtain in other callings 
liom tlic capital and labour which he invests in cultivation. The amount 
of rent will thus be equal to the difference between the value of the 
yield of the land rented and that of the land just worth cultivating. This 
theory is perfectly true, and would coincide with facts if a country could 
be found where the taking and letting of land was determined exclusively 
by mercantile considerations, and where landlords and tenants alike were 
fully aware of their powers, and thoroughly determined to exert them for 
their own inteiest, and if payment for the use of the powers of the soil, 
payment for the use of fixed capital annexed to it, and payment for 
various other matters which are usually included imder the single name 
of rent, were separately made. In practice, this is not so. Rent 
means, according to the common use of words, whatever the tenant 
pays to the l.indlord, and includes in practice payment for many other 
things besuies the powers of the soil The amount of this gross payment 
IS affected by the special circumstances of every different coxmtry In 
England land is constantly underlet for the sake of maintaining local 
coniicctmn and political influence In Ireland the landlords were deterred 
liom exercising their legal rights by the fear of assassination In 
India, to say nothing of the ignorance of the people, the rent paid by 
the ryots is viitiuilly tribute, and is not detcrniineJ, perhaps it is but 
slightly affected, by commercial principles. All this, however, docs not 
in the least degree diminish the value of the general rule. It always 
will supply one fixed point in the mass of shifting and apparently 
inconsistent facts connected with the subject, by the help of which 
they may gradually be classified and may always be comp.nred. It would, 
for example, enable a tenant to appreciate the amount of the sacrifice 
which his landlord made in allowing him to have a firm at a cheap rate; 
it would inform the landlord what price he was paying for the votes of 
his tenant farmers ; nnd it would be a most material assistance to the 
Indian (kivernment in the whole course of their policy towards the village 
communities, as it would show them the relation between the value of a 
tribute rent and a commercial rent. 

Thw IS precisely the sort of result wliich, if we ever get a science of 
historj'. Ave may expect to derive from it. The whole subject is at present 
in an inchoate state ; and those who profess to know most about it, employ 
more energy in boasting of the great resulte which they are to achieve, 
than in taking steps to achieve them. Here and there, however, a few 
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observations have been made vrhich contain at any rate a sufficient 
amount of truth to show what sort of doctrine historical science would 
estabhsh, and in what sort of relation it would stand to morality. Thus, 
for example, Mr. Merivale says, “ The annals of the Homan people afford 
a conspicuous illustration of the natural laws which seem to control the 
rise and progress of nations. The almost uninterrupted succession of 
their triumphs, the enormous extent of the dominion they acquired, and 
the completeness of the cycle through which they passed from infancy to 
decay, combine to present them to us as the normal type of a conquering 
race. One principle seems to be established by their history It is the 
condition of permanent dominion that the conquerors should absorb the 
conquered gradually into their own body, by extending, as circumstances 
ai ise, a share in tlieir omi exclusive privileges to tlie masses from whom 
they have tom their original independence.” This is a fair specunen of 
the sort of doctrines of which a science of history would consist. IIow 
can it be said even to tend to fetter the freedom or to injure the morals of 
politicians ? It simply gives a short general inference from a number of 
the most remarkable passages m the histoiy of Home hlr. Moiivale, 
verbally complying, no doubt, with the habit aliTady commented on, has 
described this inlerence as '‘a natural law controlhng the n»e .and pro- 
gress of nations;’’ but he immediately afterwards speaks }>olh more 
correctly and more naturally when he calls it a principle, showing the 
conditions under which permanent dominion is possible. It is obvious 
tliat, so far from being immoral, such principles may 1->e of the greatest 
service to morality. In the management of Indian affairs, for example, it 
would be extremely desirable to bear in mind the principle laid down by 
Mr. MenvaJe. It would leave open every consideration which can now 
weigh with statesmen, and leave unimpaired ei cry poiver which they at 
present possess. It would not force them to desire permanent dominion, or 
to attempt to associate the natives m the task of government, or to be on 
their guard against exclusiveness. It would contribute something towards 
the consistency of their policy, and would tend in some degree to indicate 
the objects towards which it might be directed; but all that could be 
done by any number of principles of the kind would bo to carry these 
processes a few steps further 

This is certainly not the impression which is conveyed by reading the 
books of those who, in the present day, proclaim most loudly the approach 
of the science of history ; but this is only because they overstate their case. 
The “ eternal laws " which they claim to have discos ered apfiear, upon 
oxammntion, to be bo more than maxims generically similai to the one 
quoted from Mr. Merivale, but thrown into startling shapes, and, generally 
speaking, smothered in metaphors and rhetoric. The most famous of 
them is, perhaps, Comte's theory that human thought must of necessity 
pass through three stages — the theological, the mctaphyrical, and the 
poaittve; upon which lut wc are now just entering. This progress, it is 
fiuther weerted, exists as well in individuals as in societies: in boyhood 
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we are theologians, in youth metaphysicians, and positivists in maturity. 
It would be imposeible in this place even to glance at the observations 
which occur upon every part of this theory, and especially upon the 
terms in which it is expressed ; but passing over all these, and assuming 
that it contains (as no doubt it does) a considerable degree of truth, what 
sort of truth does it contain ? It is neither more nor less than the asser- 
tion of a fact — an assertion which may be true or false, but which is 
nothing more than an assertion. There is considerable difficulty in under- 
standing precisely what the second and third clauses of the assertion 
mean. What are the precise states of mind to which they refer; 
whether they — or, indeed, any of the three — are distinct from or incon- 
sistent with each other ; are questions on which much might be said. 
TJie first of the three, which is the simplest, is also the one which gives 
most oflence. It is often treated as if it were equivalent to the assertion 
that religion is no more than a delusion fit for savages or children. It is 
unnecessary here to say anything of Comte’s personal religious opinions; 
but, whatever they may have been, it is clear that lus doctrine about the 
dilTerent stages oi tliought is altogether independent of any conclusion 
hostile to religion, and is peifectly consistent with any form whatever of 
rthgiotis belief. That children aie very apt to personify everything they 
sec i-,an unquestionable tiuth; that states of society have existed in many 
parts of the w oi Id in which grow n-up men personified the powers of nature 
in a veiy similar manner, appears highly probable ; but between these pre- 
misses and the conclusion in question, there is an enormous gulf. It is as 
impossible to draw inferences as to the truth of opinions from the order in 
which they succeed each other a.s to discover the distance from one o’clock 
to London Budge The sujiposed antagonism between Comte’s theory 
and religion, thrown into an argumentative shape, comes to this: negioes 
on the Gold Coast worship an image made out of hsb-bones ; therefore, 
tlu'ie IS no God. It is true that an attempt is sometimes made, and often 
dieaded, to fill up the interval lictween the premiss and the conclusion by 
asseiting that the bcliet in a God grew by a number of .successive steps 
out of tlie belief in fetishes ; but even if this could be done, it would 
make no soit of difierence. The question. How did I come to thmk 
that A. IJ committed murder? is one thing, the question. Did A. B. 
eoinmit murder / is quite another, and the attempt to establi.sh A. B.’s 
lutiocenee by accounting for the impression of lus guilt would be absurd, 
unless It w ere possible to go on to show that the impression itself was 
uiir<Msonable. If it were possible to make out a catena of religious 
beliefs from the fetish worshipper to the Christian, the question would still 
remain, whether all were under analogous delusions, or whether the fetish 
worshipper had been dimly groping after a tmth W’hich the Christian 
believed on reasonable grounds; and to tlie decision of this question the 
history of religious belief would have only an indirect and casual relation. 

Perhaps the most remarkable of the misunderstandings which prevail 
on the subject of the results of a science of history is that which relates 
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to its bearing on individuals. Those who do not believe in the future 
ecience almost always rely mainly on the impossibility of predicting the 
character of particular men and the effects which they will produce on 
the fortunes of the human race. This is almost always answered by the 
assertion that individual character has little to do with history, that 
history has hitherto been written on a false a-ssuniption in this particulai , 
and that one of the first results of the non science will bo to reduce 
Alexander, Cwsar, Mahomet, Luther, and Washington to their proper 
p'aces, and to show that they were no more than the mouthpieces of their 
generation — men who expressed views and feehngs which without them 
would have found equally able exjwncnts There is no one point in 
the whole controversy in which the new school of scientific histoii.iiis 
trample on the feelings of mankind with such satisfaction as on this. Few 
things in their way are more inilating than the air of c.itni superiority 
w'ith which they try to persuade their readers that misbegotten phiases 
about tlie wcstoin evolution (tor modem historj') nie more impoitant to 
mankind than the biographie' contained in the foiii aroNjicIs 

The most eminent profesx>r of the science might have taught them a 
better lesson His appreciation of his own impirtance to the human lace 
must satis^' the widest demands of the oppoMte school 'With a calm 
self-appreciation equally cliaracteii-tic of his ciecd and lus nation, Comte 
made himself the centie and inc<ii nation of all philosophy. “Ilmiic,” he 
said, “ is my principal precurstn in philosophy, but with lliime I coniu et 
Kant as an accessory ” Bacon, Descartes and Leibnitz, Thomas Aquin.is, 
Roger Bacon, and Dante “place me m duect subordination to the iiieom- 
parable Aristotle ” but this heir ot all the ages was not content even 
with this distinction. Ills timmpli was not complete till he had falhii 
in love with anothei man's wite. “Through her” (Madame Clotilde 
de Vaux) “ I have at length become for humanity in the strictest sensf a 
twofold organ, as may any one who has najied tlie full .eh.intagu of 
woman's influence. My career had been that of Ariitotle, I should hai c 
wanted energy for that of St Paul, but for her" The Ica^t }>osui\e 
philosopher would hardly tissert more of any one person than that all 
preceding greatnes.s led up to him, that he fir^t “extracted sound philo- 
sophy from real scienct,’ and that by the help of a ctmnectioii which 
Sir Cresswell Cresswcll might have liccn bigoted enough to Mew with 
suspicion, notwiibhtanding its “perfect purity, which circumstances made 
exceptional, ’ he “ was enabled to found on the basts of that philosophy 
the universal religion ” It can liardly be contended that if there luid 
been no Comte, some one else would have done as well ; for the most 
positive philosopher will hardly be ixild enough to assert that two huinnti 
beings could have bi*en found capable of expressing such sentiments 
or inventn.g such a system. 

The individual follies of a single man and the faults of style of lus 
admirerx, however chmctertstic, are, of coiirae, of no weight in a grave 
and complicated question, and there can be little doubt that the assertion 
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on the one side and the denial on the other of the historical importance 
of individuals, is one of the most interesting parts of the whole discus^ 
sion. The question how far individuals do in fact influence the course 
of history is one of fact, and can be decided only by reference to history 
itself. Self-evident as this may appear, it is frequently overlooked, for 
in the discussion of the subject nothing is more common than the 
assumption that what did happen must have happened, and that all the 
means necessary to its happening must have been forthcoming. It is 
often said, for example, that if Mahomet had never lived, some other 
Mahomet would have done his woik ; but the only evidence given of this 
18 that the woik was so great that no one man can have done it This 
18 obviously no answer to the argument tliat as gre<it things are in fact 
done by individuals, and as tlie conduct or existence of such individuals 
cannot be foretold, the effects which they produce cannot be foretold. It 
18, 111 fact, a petitio pnncipii. The issue is, whether the establishment of 
Mahometanism could have been predicted. The e\ idence that it could 
not IS, that It uas established by Mahomet, and that Mahomet could not 
liaic been predicted The aigument that it could is, in effect, that it was 
not est<iblishcd by Mahomet; because if theie had been no Mahomet, 
thcie would have been some one else of the same kind, and the proof 
of this IS tliat the effects pioduced by Mahometanism were certain to 
h.ippen, I e. could has e been foretold, but this is the point at issue. 

The only legitimate arguments upon the suVject are those which 
appeal directly to facts It is perfectly fair to say, Maliomet did not make 
Mahometanism, for such and such circumstimces, with which he had 
nothing to do, predispc'sed men’s minds to that belief. Julius Cscsar did 
not csUblidi the lionian eiupiic, for liis a'-sa.ssination made very little 
diffcicnce m its establidinicnt ; Charlemagne's institutions were perma- 
nent in those caves only in which he appicciated the wants of the times ; 
the French Kevolution could not have been averted by any firmness on 
the part of Louis XVI. , noi did Napoleon’s dynasty depend on the 
issue of the battle of Waterloo. These and other assertions of the same 
voit admit of being discussed without the necessity of disproving the 
contingent possibility that other persons would have been forthcommg if 
those inenticnc-d had nei it e.xisted. 

The fair inference from most of these illustrations would seem to be 
that the impoitaricc of uidiMduals, though capable of being overrated, is 
still iiimiensely great. If Napoleon Bonajiarte and Louis XVI. had changed 
places, tliere might still have been a French Kevolution, but it would have 
been comparatively bloodless. No one can doubt for a moment that the 
lioiiian republic would have subsided into a military despotism if Julius 
Cicsar had never lived; but is it at all clear that in that case Gaul would 
ever have formed a piovince of the empire'^ Might not Varus have lost 
his three legions on the banks of the Klione ? and might not that river 
h.i\e become the frontier instead of the Rhine? This might well have 
Inqtpened if Csesar and Crassus had changed provinces; and it is surely 
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impossible to say that in snch an event the venue (as lawyers say) of 
European civilization might not have been changed. The Norman con- 
quest, in the same way, was as much the act of a single man as the 
writing of a newspaper article; and knowing, as we do, the history of 
that man and Jus family, we can retiospeclively predict, with all but 
infallible certainty, that no other person could have accomplished the 
enteipiise. If it had not been accomplished, is there any ground to 
suppose that either cur history or our national character would have been 
what they arc ? 

It would thns appear that upon the question whether individuals 
produce great changes in history, and colour its whole complexion long 
after their death, those who disbelieve in the possibility of a science of 
history are right; hut to infer from this that theie nevei can be a science 
of history is altogether wrong. It proves, no doubt, that the piofessors 
of such a science will never be able to make specific piediotions until they 
are able not only to predict how many ehi'dren wi'l be born, and what 
will be the natural capacity and advantage* of eaeli of (liein, but also to 
read the thoughts of indisiduals, and so to jwe'liet tlu-ir .actions and 
the consequences of tliose aclion® But no sane man i \Tiects nnythiiicr of 
the sort. If it wire necessaiy <n disprove the possib-Jify of so wild a 
dream it would be easy to do «o. The factsef which a knowledge wouldbe 
necessary for such investigations an* transient, lansrnage is not competmt 
to describe them, they leave no records behind, and the evidence as to 
their existence is to the last degiee iin^alisfactoiy No one can give 
more than a gnass at his own character or at the cliararttr of any other 
person. The word character is itselt an incomplete metaphor taken liom 
handwritincr ; and the evidence which cstalihshes the propot.iiion that a 
jiarticular man is brave or energetic, or that he has a comprehen*!! e 
understanding, is generally little moie than conieetuial. and is ahiiost 
always consistent with a great vanity of diflennt, peih.aps even cf dis- 
cordant, thc-oncs about him. 

Thns the only histoncal science cf the-fiitiire existence of which there 
is any sort of evidence i>- a science winch will anthorizt, not absolute, 
but conditional predictions; and even those conditional predictions will bo 
founded on facts so ill-a^ccitained, so shiltmEr, and so indefinite that the 
predictions will be little more than conjectures made on principle, instead 
of being made at random or from prejudice ^ 

The best evidence in favour of this view of the future science of 
history is to be found in the books which have a claim to be considered 
as written on philosophical principles. M. Guirot, M. de Tocqueville, 
Mr Grote, r>ean Milman, and Mr Mcrivale are surely entitled to be 
considered scientific historians. Any one who has read tJieir books 
with attention must have perceived that men they were not large- 
minded enough to take in all the fects ri’levant to the questions which 
occupied their attention, and so to invest their preihctions with any- 
t\ung approaching to fhe precision and completeness which are rendered 
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possible to astronomers by the simplicity of the facts -which they stady, 
and the precision of the language in which they can describe them. 
Great as is the genius of M. Guizot and M. de Tocquevillc, it is impossible 
not to feel that the immediate future filled a somewhat disproportionate 
place in their speculations. They looked naturally and wisely at the 
broad features of the state of things before them, and foretold, generally 
with accuracy, the broad alternations which they presented; but their 
writings can scarcely fail to suggest to any one who is placed at a 
slightly different point of view, and belongs to a different generation, that 
the society which they observed was traversed by many influences of 
which they were hardly able to trace the direction or to measure the 
power, and which will, probably, in the course of time considerably 
modify the results which they predicted. Thus M. de Tocqueville’s 
preface to his great work on America is an eloquent, and, as his memoirs 
sufficiently prove, a mournful prophecy of the universal triumph of 
democracy and equality. No candid person can doubt the wisdom or the 
truth of much of his doctrine ; but no one can look upon the world in 
which we live without seeing that this truth has its limits, that men 
have other impulses and desires than those which tend to produce 
equalit)', and that these desires will find ways to gratify themselves. 

The works of these great writers afford admirable illustrations of the 
limitations under which scientific history is possible. The most im- 
portant of these is the indefinitencss of the terms which it is obhged to 
use. Let any one try to define “ democracy ” or “ the equality of con- 
ditions ” with a precision at all approaching to that with which a mathe- 
matician defines a parabola, and he -will see that the difference between 
the conclusions at which the two classes of speculations -will arrive, is as 
great as the difference between Dr. Livingstone’s description of the 
appearance of the country which he explored and the ordnance survey of 
an English county. Each has its value ; neither can be done well 
without qualities of the highest order; but the two things are intended 
for essentially different purposes. 

The books in question are farther valuable because tliey afford con- 
clusive evidence of the absurdity of the notion that there is any opposition 
between scientific history and morality, or a belief in the existence and 
immense practical importance of differences of individual character and 
the exertion of individual free-'will. It would be difficult to name any 
book which contains nobler lessons of morality or more striking illus- 
trations of the enormous value of individual greatness and of the perma- 
nence of the effects -which it produces than Mr. Grote’s History of Greece. 
The great interest of the book — its distinctive character — is derived from 
the illustrations which it supplies of tbe reaction of institutions and national 
character on each other, and of the permanent importance of the achieve- 
ments of great men. The way in which the freedom of Athens and the 
mobile, ingenious, sensitive character of the people modified each other ; 
the spirit of fairness which the daily practice of the Atheniaas in the 
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assemblies and law courts infir^ed into tlicir political relations ; and tlie 
readiness with which they recognised personal superiority, wcic some 
of the causes whidi in about three generations conducted them to the 
height of their greatness, notwithstanding the unprincipled cruelty into 
which they were capable of being betrayed. In about an equal petiod they 
declined to the condition of a subject people — a sort of university town, 
more illustrious than Oxford or Cambiidge, but, politically speaking, 
hardly more influential. Mr. Grote’s book ought, if the popular notion 
of scientific history is tine, to show that this was a result which might 
bare been predicted, which ought to have been acquiesced in, and uhidi 
no human eflbrts could have altered. In fact, it shows nothing of the 
kind. It certainly explains how the facts came to happen, and what weie 
the general causes uhich preceded their occurrence , but it also shows 
that something very diflerent might have happened — unlass, indeed, the 
fact that history will not run back and re-write itself in a diflerent shape, 
in order to confute fat.slists, is a proof of the tmth of fatalWm A series 
of measures easily uithm tlic reach of Greek politicians — measnics which 
they were free to adopt in exactly the same sense as that in uhtch they 
were free to stand up or to Mt still — might base altered the whole 
liistoiy- of Greece, and so the whole history of Europe. Can any reader 
of Mr. Grate’s work doubt that Alcibiades and Nicias inflicted deadly 
injuries on Athens; that Pericles, on the other hand, was a great and 
wise statesman ; that the Athenians made a fatal mistake in allow mg 
Philip to conquer Olynlhus ; or that the whole history of Sicily .‘hows 
how a country might, under the circumstances which then existed thcio, 
be ruined by the selfishness, the wickedness, and the fundamental want 
of principle, which beset almost every Creek of pre-eminent personal 
capacity ’ In a word, does not the who’c liistory present a scries of 
alternatives, which, if AMsdy employed, might ha\c made Greece a 
powerful, united, and free nation , and can we not trace at each step the 
results, for good or for eiJ, of personal indmdiul free choice? Of 
course, Pericles could not bj any efforts Ikia c made hus countrymen adopt 
the habits of Tartars or neaiocs, he could iKit even haA'e given them the 
institutions of Spartans or Theban-., no sensible person ever supposed that 
he could ; but if, on some tw'enty or thirty occa.sions in the course of two 
centuries, a certain ascertainable number of pi i sons had prevailed on the 
Athenians to haA'e taken certain steps which it was cutirdy Avithin their 
power to take, the whole history of Athens aa (.uid Iiave been altogether 
changed, though the general principles on whidi Mr Grote explains the 
actual course of events Avould have lieen just as true as they are now'. 
Historical science no more proves that history could haAC liapponcd in 
no other way than architectural science proves that St Paul’s Cathedial 
could have been built on no other plan. 

Science, in point of fact, is so far fro.m being injurious cither to morality 
or to freedom, that without some principles citlier being, or claiming to 
be, scientific, neither morals nor ireedom would exist. Morals would not 
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exist, for every tteory as to their natnre sanctions and recognizes the 
necesiMty of discovering the relation between actions and their conse- 
quences. If there w'ere no uniformity in human feeling and conduct, 
this would be impossible. Murder, considered as murder, would some- 
times cause terror and pain, and sometimes not Men would sometimes 
resent fiiendship; and kindness, as such, would occasionally produce 
hatred; nor would it be possible to say that these results were abnormal, 
or that they required explanation by recurring to other principles. 

Freedom would not exist, or would be useless, for freedom means the 
power of choosing between two or more branches of an alternative, 
according to the w ishes of the person who makes the choice ; but 
scuntiiic history in its own province, and other sciences m theirs, point 
out the nature of these alternatives and the consequences of adopting 
either branch of them. Without information on these points, a man could 
not be said to choose at all. The information which he possesses may 
be tiue 01 f<il.se, complete or imperfect, according to circumstances. A 
true science will give him true, and a false science false information. 
Tins does not affect Ins freedom, though it will certainly affect his 
wisdom ; but if he does not know what he is doing, his conduct is an 
occurrence and not an action, and his responsibility is for ignorance and 
negligence, not for the thing which he has done. Circumstances are to 
conduct what friction i» to motion They at once restrain it and render 
It pos-sible. If there wore no friction, a man might send a stone fifty 
miles along a level road by a single kick, but he would not be able to 
kick It It IS the friction between his other foot and tlie ground which 
at present en.ablcs him to do so. If circumstances presented people w'lth 
no altcrnatn es, and everything were always possible to every one, men 
w oiild not be free, becau-sc, being able to do opposite things at once, tliey 
would not choose We say that a man is free to eat beef or mutton or 
not, who lia-s the power of eating which he pleases or of abstaining from 
both or either , but it lie were so constituted that he could both eat and 
not eat each or either, the word fieedom would have no more application 
to him tlian the sense of smell has to colouis. 
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Of the two hundred and fifty-three different kinds of fish which inhabit 
the rivers and seas of Britain, the salmon is the one about which we 
know more tlian any other, and for these reasons* — It is of greater value 
as property ; its large size better admits of observation than smaller 
members of the fish iamilj' ; and 13 *-;%', in conflequenco of its migratory 
instinct, we have access to it at those seasons of its life when to observe 
its habits is the certain road to information And yet, with all these 
advantages — or rather, in consequence of them — there has liccn a vast 
amount of controv•er^3’ as to the birth, breeding, and growth of the 
salmon. There li.ss been the impregnation controversv-, the pair con- 
troversy. the smolt dispute, the giibe controv cisv*. ninl the late-of-giovvth 
quariel. These scientific and litciarv com'iats have been fought at 
intervals, and have generally cshihited the ttmptr and the learning of 
the combatants m about equal proportion" The d ites of th(«e contiover- 
sics are not so easi'3 fixed as ctiild be desiud, siting that thej .su cither 
scattered at intervals through the transactions of Icaiiud .socirtic". buried 
in heavy encycloimlia-s. or V't in the cclumns cf newspajH'!' Time is 
something almost akai to romance in the hi-toi v of the Kilmon, and .ibout 
the mrnner in vvlnch the various disj-utcd points as to its biilh and mode 
of growth hav'e oceu solved — if, indeed, son'c ot tlitso points he j-tt 
settled. 

The mcie facts in the biography of the salmon are not very uumcrous; 
it is the fiction with which this particular fi^h lia> hcui liivesicd by those 
ignorant of its hi=tc<ry, that has made it a gie-atir ohj<ol ( i in’cn th.ni it 
would otherwise have been Uie tgg- of lht‘ fim.ih ai-o laul w the 
secluded and shallow tribiitarj' of some gnat sihiirn iinr, ri a trough of 
gravel ploughed upbv’ the fidi with g»-fat labiur and aie lift to lx vvooed 
into life by the eternal muimuiiug e.f llio slri.ini liciii Xoundcr till 
March, through the storms and foods ot wintci. the o' .1 lie hid .mji.ng the 
gravel, slowly but surely quickening into hfv As the eg? nuituics, the 
curled-up fidi, with its great black lyes, becomes vwble, and in tune, 
when the necessary strcngtli is given, it strugglrs to straighten itulf, and 
breaks the shell; when lo! it is boin into the busj* fish world, a tiny 
raivhapen thing, with a cumbrous jiortion of its birth-cradle adhering to 
its Viodv. to jicld it nourishment. As the wintir’s chill is falten oil' the 
waters Viy the warm fctm of spnng, the fry grows and grows, escaping all 
kinds of dangers and incrt^asing m weight and strength, till it is graicfidly 
recognized by tlu juvenile angler as the little pair, clad in a very gay 
livery, and wlueh nobody biUcved, till lately, would ever bcconie a 
salmon. An mteresting episode occurs when the little fisli attains tlie 
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first: year of its age— one-half of the shoal becoming smolts, eager for change 
of scene ; tlie other half remaining in the parr state for a year longer. 

Out of this strange circumstance has arisen the interesting parr con- 
troversy; and the notable disputations attendant on this part of salmon 
history may be set down at gi eater length than any of the other con- 
troversies, as it has features of general interest which are not incidental to 
some of the other battles. The naturalists, for a great number of years, denied 
that this httle fish, known in some parts of England as the samlet, and in 
other places by different names, was the young of the salmon. Dr. Knox, 
the anatomist, asserted that the parr was a hybrid belonging to no par- 
ticular species of fish, but a mixture of many. It is strange that, although 
this fish was distinctly declared over and over again to be a separate 
species, no one ever found a female parr that contained roe. But the 
universal exclamation of the naturalists was, “ it is a distinct species," 
and this dogma might have bet'n still prevalent had not the question been 
taken up and solved by a very practical man. The Ettrick Shepherd 
ahvai s believed the parr to be the young of the salmon . had he not seen 
the fish almost change to the smolt before his wondering eyes ? But to 
lu.ike ashuiance doubly sure, he marked a few hundied parrs, and had the 
felicity in good time to see his assertion realized; his marked parrs became 
smolts, and ultimately grilse and salmon The enthusiastic shepherd's 
plan of dealing with the fish was to place a particular mark upon them, 
and then adiertisc. by means of placards on the blacksmith's door, that he 
viould give to all and sundiy uho pioduced any of his marked fish the 
tenipting reward of one glass of whisky > But the question was deter- 
mined in a rather more formal mode than that adopted by the poet. 

Mr Slunv, a forester in the employment ot the Duke of Buccleugh, 
look up the question in 1833, and succeeded in sailvmg the pair problem. 
He collected the fecundated spawn, and, removing it from tlie ri\er to a 
smaller stream, nursed it into life, and thus conclusn cly, as he thought, 
settled the \ exed question “ No such easy thing to do,” exclaimed his 
opponents; “you h.ue made a mistake; it is evidently parr, and not 
salmon spawn, you h.ive been operating upon; therefore we are as far as 
ever from a correct solution of this intncate question.” Mr. Shaw was 
not to be beaten by such assertions, so, Scotchman like, he went to work 
again, and this time he took care so to arm him-self as to be invulnerable. 
He caught, himself, mature fish, and extruding the roe and milt, repeated, 
with great success. Ins nursing experiment, and was able in the course of 
time triumphantly to refute the theory which held the parr to be a 
distinct fisb, by exhibiting his arUficially bred smolts leaping from their 
pond in tlicir anxiety to get away to the sea. 

Before Shaw entered upon his cxpeTiments, the smolt was almost 
universally held to bo the young or fiy of the salmon in the first year of 
its ago. Had we not found, by sucli practicid experiments as those 
described, that our professed naturalists were in error on this point, we 
must liave come to the conclusion, that nature had lavished her choicest 
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powers upon the development of the “ venison of the waters ” It is not 
hno'wn, we think, nhethcr the same conditions of lapid and paitial change 
apply to the young of salmon hatched in the natural way. Shaw, it may 
be presumed, only used the eggs of one fish, and these all changed at the 
same time; as we bcheie did the fiy of another expciinienter (Young, of 
Inver^hin), althoucli iit a different interval of time. When the experiments 
at Storniontfield come to be related, it Mill he further shoM’n that the 
pair iniitcrj’ is still unfatliomed. 

For a long seucs of rears, no natuialist thought it necessary to M'atch 
the spaivning beds of the matured salmon, oi to ascertain how long it Mas 
till the young lidi burst Aom the tgg ; no pei.son seemed to know how 
it looked on its first appearance in the rivei, or M-hat sue it M'as on being 
hatched, oi in M’hat month it was bom. But suddenly (indeed, M'ltli 
something like dianiatic effect) the toung fish appeared in our .salmon 
rivers as a smolt, scvetal ounces in weight, on its toui to the sea Fight- 
ing its May down to the great deep and escaping all the dangers iiicidciit.il 
to Its infantile 0.11001. it was .supposed to leturii to the place of its birth 
in August or .September, coniertcd by sonic briny liarlequmade into a 
lie.iutilul gnl'C m.uiy pounds in weight! 

Tlie most icmatk.iMo phase m the life of the s.nlmon is its cvtraoi- 
diiiaiy instinct I'oi change Aiter the p.irr has become a smolt, n is found 
that tlie dewre to suMt the sea is so iiitcnM'. especially in the iiond-Kml 
fish, a« to cause them to leap from then place of ctmhrierncnt, m the hoiie 
of attaining at once tlnir sjdt-watei goal In due season then, wo tind the 
Silver-coated host leaning the nppliiig ciadh* if itsbiiili, and advontui- 
ing on the more powcrlul stream, by sehitli it is boine to the sea-fed 
estuary, or the buny ccean itsilf. And this jiicturistpie toui is icj.ealtJ 
^e.ir aftir jear, being a]ip.iieiitly a grand essinti.il <>f s.ihnon life 

There aie S'aiious opinions as to the cause of the migiatory instinct 
in the salmon. Some people s.iy it finds in the sta those rich Aiding 
grounds which enable it to add so rapidly to its weiglit It is ipiite 
certain that the fish attains its priiuest condition while it is in the s,ill 
water; those caught in the estuaries iiy means of st.ike or bag nets bi iiig 
liclier in quality, and esteemed f.tr before the river fish The nioiiient the 
salmon enters the fiesli water it btgins to decrease in weight and fall fioin 
its high condition. It is a cuiious fact, and a w'lsc jnoMhion of nature, 
that the eel, which is also a nngratorj- fish, descends to spawn m the 
sea as the salmon is ascending to the river-head for the same pur]>c.se ; 
were the fact different, and both fish spawned in the river, the loe 01 the 
fulmon would be completely eaten up. 

It IS pleasant, rod m hand, on a breezy spring day, while trying to 
coax tJiemonarcli of the brook” from Ins slitlteiing [lool, to watch this 
annual migration, and to note the march of the biight-mailed tirniy 
adown the majestic river, that hurries on by busy corn-mill ami sw'eejw 
with a murmuring tound past hoar and rumed towers, washing the 
]•! asant lawms of county magnates or luting the cowslips on the tilhtgc 
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meadow, and as it rolls ceaselessly ocean-ward, giving a more picturesque 
aspect to the quaint agricultural villages and iarm homesteads which it 
passes in its course. During the whole length of its pilgrimage the army 
of smolts pays tnbute to its enemies in gradual decimation : it is attacked 
at every point of vantage; at one place the smolts aie taken prisoners 
by the hundred, at another picked off singly by some juvenile angler. 
But the giant and fierce battle wluch this infantile tribe has to fight 
IS at the point where the salt water begins to mingle with the stream, 
uhere aie assembled hosts of greedy monsters of the deep of all shapes 
and sizes, from the porpoise and seal down to the young coal-fish, who dart 
with inconceivable lapidity upon the defenceless shoal and play havoc 
with their numbers. 

Many naturalists dispute most lustily the assertion that the smolt 
returns to the parental ivaters as a grilse the same year that it visits the 
sea ; and some of our savans even maintain that the young fish makes a 
grand tour to the North Pole before it makes up its mind to “ hark back.” 
It has been pretty well pioved, houcvci, that the grilse is the young 
smolt of the same j car ; and the only remarkable fact in the history of 
giihe is, that we kill them in thousands before they have an opportunity 
of perpetuating then kind indeed on some rivers the annual slaughter 
of guise 18 so enormous as palpably to affect the “ takes ” of the big fish. 
It has been asserted, likewise, that the grilse is also a distinct fish, and not 
the young of the salmon in its early stage ; but this hypothesis has been 
demolished by the aid of marked fish, and the f.iet has been demonstrated 
over and os or again, that guise undoubtedly glow into salmon Theic 
has even been a controversy as to the rate at w Inch tlie salmon increases 
ill weight; and there hai c been numerous disputes about what its instinct 
had taught it to “ cat, drink, and avoid ” 

At every stage in its career the .salmon is surrounded by enemies At 
the very moment of spawning, the female is watched by a horde of 
devourers, who uistincttvely flock to the breeding-grounds in order to 
feast on the ova The hungry xuko, the lethargic perch, the greedy 
trout, the very salmon itself, are Ijing in wait, all agape for the palatable 
roc, and greedily ••wallowing whatever quantity the current c.arries down. 
Then the v\ .itcr-fow 1 eagerly xiounce-. on the precious deposit the moment 
it has been forsaken by the lish , and if it escape being gobbled up by 
such coiuioiants, the sjiawn may be wadied away by a flood, or the 
position of the bed may be altered, and the ova be destroyed for want of 
water. No sooner do the eggs njien, and the young fish come to life, than 
they aie exposid, in tlicir defenceless state, to be preyed upon by all the 
enemies already enumerated, while as jxiir, they have been known to be 
taken out of our streams in such quantities as to be made available foi the 
purposes of pig-fecding or manuie ! Some economists calculate that only 
one egg out of cveiy thousand ever becomes a full-grown salmon Mr. 
Thomas Tod Stoddart calculated tliat one hundred and fitly millions of 
aaliiion ova arc annually deposited in the nver Tay ; of which only fifty 
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millions, or one-lihird, come to life and attain the parr stage ; that twenty 
millions of these parrs in time become smolts, and that their number is 
ultimately diminished to 100,000 ; of which 70,000 are canght, tlie other 
80,000 being left for breeding purposes. Sir Humphry Davy calculates 
that if a salmon produce 17,000 roe, only 800 of these will arrive at 
maturity. It is well, tlierefore, that the female fish yields a thousand 
eggs for each pound of her weight; for a lesser degree of fecundity, 
taking into account the enormous waste of life mdicated by these figures, 
would long since have resulted in the extinction of this valuable fish. 

To guard against the sad destruction of life incidental to the natural 
mode of breedmg, recourse has been had to what is known ns “ Pisci- 
culture; ” that is, a system of hatching which protects the eggs during 
the period of incubation, after which, being immediately received into 
breeding ponds, the fry are kept out of the reach of their numerous 
enemies till they are better able to fight their own battle of life than they 
are in the infantile stages of their career in the open river. The first 
inklings of pisciculture which we had in this country were the experi- 
ments of Shaw, already detailed, and which were not conducted as a 
means of commerce, but solely with a view to the solution of tlio pair 
problem. Gehin and Remy, two unlettered French peasants, carried on 
the system on the rivers of France till it attracted imperial attention, and 
at length resulted in a vast industrial organization, and a handsome 
recognition by tbe French Government of the services of its pioneers, 
and there is now to be seen at Huningue, near Basle, on the Rhine, a 
great piscicultural laboratory, from which, in the course of a few years, 
has been despatched, to aid in the repeoplement of the exhausted rivers 
of France, a vast number of tlie ova of various kinds of fish. The plan 
adopted is to supply the eggs in various stages of progress, as they can be 
despatched to long distances v ith greater safety than the infant hsh. The 
art of pisciculture is not a new invention, except in so far as the persons 
named were no doubt ignorant of its having formed a part of a far back 
civihzation. The luxurious Romans largely indulged in the niystci les of 
fish breeding, and had become adepts at acclimatizing: they not only 
fattened fidi or dwarfed them at pleasure, but they could rear the salt- 
water varieties in their fresh-water ponds, and pice veisd 

As it is well known that the mere hatching of the fisli isnccom])lisbtd 
in tbe natural state by what may be termed chance, or, at any rate, with- 
out aid from the parent, who leaves the eggs to their fate the moment 
they arc deposited, it can at once be seen how natural it is that the 
artificial mode should ultimately come to he largely relied ujicn fiir 
cnlmncing the commercial value of our fisheries; the very simplicity of 
the modm operandi commends it to notice The plan earned out at 
Stormontfield, on the river Tay, is as follows : — The breeding lioxes are 
arranged on a gentle slope facing the river, and a tiny stream of ever- 
changing water is made to fiow over them They are filled three parts 
IttU of gravel, upon which the impregnated ova are carefully placed. An 
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equitable supply of filtered water is kept up by means of a compensation 
pond, situated between the boxes and the supplying stream. The young 
fish, when they leave the boxes, are received in a pond, which communi- 
cates by means of a runlet, protected by sluices, with the Tay, so that 
when the migratory instinct seizes the fish, on their changmg to the smolt 
state, they can easily be sent into the river. By means of these ponds, 
two questions connected with the controversies already enumerated have 
been finally settled • fiist, that the act of impregnation is entirely an 
external one ; and second, that there is a curious anomaly in the growth 
of the parr which has hitherto defied explanation. 

But the parr question has been left by the Stormontfield experiments 
in a moie romantic condition than it was before It is now known that 
only one-half of the parr ariive at the smolt stage in the beginning of the 
second year of their ago, the other half of the biood remaining another 
winter in the pond before assuming the migratory dress, and becommg 
imbued with the instinct to seek the sea Thus Sir. Shaw's theory that 
tlio salmon fry are two 3'eai3 in attaining the smolt stage is quite recon- 
cileable w ith that of Mr Young, who earned on his expoiiments at Invershin 
hiinultaneously with those of Mr Shaw. In fact, both are nght ; and the 
speculations which have been indulged in as to the cause of this curious 
anomaly still lomam m the domain of fancy, as the problem involved can- 
not yet be .said to have been solved Tanous curious experiments have 
been instituted with a view to a solution of the enigma Mr Buist 
inlotmed us, on the occasion of our last visit to the ponds, that the parr 
and .salmon had been tried togclhci , as had also been the grilse and salmon, 
but without dealing up the point m dispute. 

As sliowing the lesult of the Stoi montfiedd expoiiments, we have 
bdoic Us an inteu’sting memorandum by Dr Bsd.ule, shomug the differ- 
ence 111 s.ae of tidies ot the same brood • — “ No 1 is a young salmon, 
fifteen mouths old. fiom the artificial breeding-beds and learing-pond 
at Stormonttidd , killed lil.ny 2t), 18 00 , length, o inches ; circumference 
over doi'al fin, 2 niche-', weight, half an ounce No 2 is a fish of 
the same .age, dismi-sed fioni the reaiing-pond on the same day, after 
ha\ng the de.id tin cut off It was taken bj’ the net three miles below 
Pcith on the llUh July, haiing been absent fifty-one days; length, 
2'J 1 indies, tircuinfeienco over doisal tin, I'il inches; W'cight, 5^ lb." 
It has belli found by marking paifieul.ir fisli, that the salmon rate of 
giowih in the salt-water feeding-grounds is leinarkably rapid — a four- 
pound giil.se attaining to the conditions of a mne-pound salmon in the 
couise of one visit to the sea’ As a proof of this, the following traa- 
scuption of one of the Duke of Atholl's experiments is offered; it refers 
to one of the most remarkable ch.angcs on record : — On referring to 
my journal,” s.sys his grace, “I find that I caught this fish as a kelt 
this ye.sr, on the 81st of March, with tlie rod, about two miles above 
Dimkfcld Bridge, at which tune it weighed exactly ten pounds ; so that 
in the slioit space of live weeks and two days it had gained the almost 
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incredible increase of elex'cn pounds and a quarter — for when weighed 
here on its arrival, it was twenQ'-one pounds and a quarter'!” This 
is surely wondeiful, and but for the cerhiinty of the mark upon it would 
be incredible. The facility of capturing large fish and identifying them 
by some particular maik is valuable; and the frequent markings which 
the salmon of various rivers has undwgone proves to a demonstration 
one of the peculiar instincts of this fish, viz its very local habits : indeed, 
all fish are local in their habits to a dt^iee that is scarcely credible. 
Fishermen know at once by the looks and maiks of a fish what sea or 
ii\er it hails from ; in an estuary, for instance, into whicli several rivers 
fill, it is found that the salmon of each particular river at once make 
for tlieir own stream, and seldom enter the wong one 

The wondeis that have been achieved, abroad and at home, by means 
of pisciculture, cannot be told incidentally they desen c, and no doubt 
will obtain, a special cbromcle. But it may be stated hcic, generally, that 
the whole of the fresh watei-s of France have been replenislied with fisli of 
the greatest value; and that even the waves of the sea have been battled 
wiili, and the seeds of a countle->s quanlitv of oj«ter“. wifi-ly protected 
flora the tempests, have been deposited and ensured ng.uiist all uidinuiy 
modes of destruction Fish of all kinds have been operated upon, so that 
the once exhausted waters of the continental rivers now teem with rich 
and ptiktable food, the money value of which h rcjiresented by a very 
exttnsive senes of figures Many have no doubt heard of the cuuous 
industrial cstablislimeiit at Coaiaccio, on the iivei Po, vvlieie ilic breeding 
and fattening of eels is carried on to an enormous e.vtent by an industrious 
fishing coiiiniunny, wlio hav'e elected a .‘•cries of biiediiig- ponds on 
marshes vv luch are dyked in from the Adriatic, but which comniumcate 
with the sea by means of numerous canal' The place is uiiKpie, and 
piesents a wonderful incentive to the election of ‘•iniilar ealablishnicnts on 
oiir ow'n shores. Ihe annual value of the fi-,!! produce of Comaccio, 
which w sold in a cured 'tate, is really' v'ery considoiablc. On tin Danube 
and on other German rivers, jnscicultural opeiations have been cairied on 
with much success; and what has been accomplished abroad might be suc- 
cessfully carried out at Inane Tlie Stonnontfield bieeding-jnnids have 
undoubtedly increased the 'almon supplies ol the T.iy ; and vv hat has been 
done on one river can doubtle-«i b< achieved on many According to one 
of the Kqxirts is.sued by Mr Buist, tlie consiervator ot the river T.iy, the 
piscicultnral experiments on that liver had the follow mg le&ult. — “ Oi 
the marked fish liberatC'd from the pt>nd, four per cent were iccaptnred 
cither as grilse or salmon. 2nd. More than ."00,(>00 were artificially 
reared and lilieratcd ; lorty out of eviry thousand were recajit tired; and 
as 3o0,<)00 were liberated, it follows that 12,000 of the salmon taken in 
the Tay were pond-bred fish. 3rd 'Jlie annual average capture of Tay 
salmon and grilse is 70,000 ; so ihat oj the fish taken m tliis river dm mg 
the last two y ears nearly a tenth were artificially bred ; and this tenlli 
foiaa a rise of ten i»er cent on the* rental of the nver.” 
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Leaving the salmon as an object of natural history, and looking at it 
as an article of commerce, vre find that there exists a universal dread of 
its speedy extinction. The English salmon-fisheries have utterly declined ; 
the Irish fisheries are decaying ; and the eagerness vrith which the Scotch 
people are rushing to Parliament for new laws indicates a fear of a similar 
fate overtaking the fisheries of the North. The “ breeches-pocket ” view 
of the question has recently become of considerable importance, in conse- 
quence of this fear of failing supplies ; for the commerce earned on in this 
particular fish has been at the rate of over 100,0001. a year; and 
although our salmon fisheries are not nearly equal in value to the hening 
and white fisheries, still the individual salmon is our most tangible fish, 
and brings to its owner a larger sum of money than any other member of 
the fish liimily. Indeed, of late years this “ monarch of the brook ” has 
become emphatically the rich man’s fi*h ; its price for table purposes, at 
certain seasons of the )’ear, being only compatible with a large income — 
and hberty to play one’s rod on a salmon river is a privilege paid for at 
a high figure jier annum. Such facts at once elevate the Salmo salar to 
the high regions of luxury : certainly, salmon can no longer find a place 
on the tables of the pool ; for we shall never again hear of its selhng at 
twopence per pound, or of farm-sen'ants bargaming not to be compelled 
to eat it oftencr than twice a week 

Hedged round by legislation, it is quite obvious that the salmon is a 
highly privileged demzen of the deep, and that the great salmon streams 
are pertinents of the rich man’s lands, yielding him in many instances 
a laige revenue. 'We have shown here that now, like the rich man's 
child, the rich man’s fish is delicately reared and anxiously cared for; 
lit Stormontfield it has a beautiful nursery, wherein to play away its 
chtldisli years, and be tiauied for its advent in the gre.at outer world of 
water. But it is a truth which cannot be longer hidden from all con- 
cerned, that the demand for this fine fi->h is exceeding the supply, and 
that we have some time since coininenced consuming what maj be called 
the capital stock Our ignorance of the natural history of the hsh, which 
is only now' beginning to melt away, and defective legislation on the 
subject of the fisheries, couph-d with extensive i>oaching, have done their 
usual w'ork; and thcie are in existome abundant figures to demonstrate 
the declining tendency of the fisheries The rental of the Tweed, for 
instance, has fiillen to about a fifth ol what it once w.is ; and the cry over 
all tlie country may soon be — We u.vvt xo S-itaox. 
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l^iddle Class and grimarii Cdwatian in Cnjgtand: 
fast and grcs^nt. 

Amoxg tlie million readers of the ComluU Magazine, a very small minority 
can boast of having received thiir education at Eton, or at any other of 
cur great public schools ; and though the rest cannot but feel an interest 
in whatever may concern these aiistocratic seminaries, regret for their 
shortcomings or admiration of what is excellent in them, still their own 
humble school, wiiat it was when they wue boys, and what it is, and is 
becoming, now they aie men, may fairly claim to hold a higher pl.ace m 
their reg,ud But indeed, to all tlnnVing men, high and low, the question 
as to how the i>eop!e, the iras<'. or by what other name it pleases ns to 
call them, are t lught in these lands, is a paramount question, and touches 
u«, our interests, and our fu’uro nat.onal history, in more iiomts than 
many of tis su-pict Xo dou’ t it is become sonu thing of a bore to many 
whose daily ieng.!,.' i- fr -si’ie new thing: and to manyothirs it is w’orse 
than a bore a thing of dread, portending changes of winch they are unable 
to see either the nature or the is'^ue Wiaiisome or ominous, however, 
the qnest.on returns upon us with an impouunity nottoW gainsayed, for 
it ooncems a movement which has Ixgun, lia® eatheud, and is gatlieruig 
strength, and which we may control, but can in nowiSC stim oi stop 

It has been noticed that the s.n'pkst and hist Jmehsh is «i)okcn by 
the lajlut and tlie ela's» m England, ti ■* looad iiwss betweiii 

indulgin? in an extremely fine and vnlgir "tyk ot sjn t<,h It la a distmtt, 
but significant fact, that at this prchcnt tune, these two thtwes, so l.u 
remove-d, are those which rccenc the bc^t and most thort ugli tshicatioii. 
each accoiding to its necsl and opportunity 'Ihe educatn n ol thecluldreu 
of all between the Ijlxmnng and aitisan clas» below, and the aristocnny 
and gentry above, may be characterized, with an extremely small gi-aiii 
of qualification, as shallow, covering an extensile an.i, fdiowy, but 
unsubstantial, and especially wanting m thoroughm ss This means, 
of courisq that it liaiJIy deserves the name of luucation at all; and 
yet it 1- proclaimed as such, received as such, and fas many of you, 
my resjifinsib’e readers, cein tel!) paid for as sudi, pn tty )i< .u ily. It is 
your own look-out you are bliiewd iinn in your gMuiitiun, but biill 
you are assuredly paying y’our m<>ney lor that which is not Lu-ad, 
and your lalxiur tor that which satisficih not — or at h ist ought not to 
satisfy you. The eduaitton your sons aie getting may li/Cik all iigVit as 
you examine their sum-books, neatly lukd in red ink l>y some miserable 
usher, who has had to uineet all the mistakes too, or tin sjilindid copy- 
books, filled wuh fine illegible pemuaoship and intiuite fiouiishing (liy the 
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■writing-master) ; or the drawings, of which it wonld pinsde your young 
hopeful to tell you how many per cent, of the strokes are his own. If 
all this is a satisfactory test to you, it is no business of mine ; but do not 
be surpris^ that the education which you are paying so high for should 
prove, when your sons grow up, to be of no w'orth But if it is not a 
satisfactory test, then look out for the genuine article. 

And fiist of all, have a care of men with incomprehensible letters 
attached to their names. The B A. or M.A. of Oxford or Cambridge, or 
even of Durham or Dublin, has cost something both in money and labour : 
men who can write these Icttcis alter their names always know some- 
thing, whether they can teach it or not ; and they are generally gentlemen 
But, I think I should, ioi the prt'-ent, put little faith in a “ Member of 
the College of Pieceptors ” (price, perhaps, one guinea a-year), or in a 
Ph D (about seven guineai, cash down, they say); or in any B.A or 
M A. without, the unn 01 aity named Beware also of clergymen without 
degrees, however ‘‘ e.vperienced in tuition,” if you have only the advertise- 
ment as a voucher fortliat, or however “select” their pupils, “charm- 
ingly situated” thur house, or however “married” they may be. Re- 
member how easy it is, in these degenerate clays, to get into orders ; how 
many “ scripture-readers,” and men who have talcen low government 
certibcates and have not got ou well as schoolmasters, find a gown, 50Z. 
a-year, and a gentility liaid to be kept up, in the church. These are 
literates by name; illiteiatc eomnionly by tbeir education; but bold 
enough by nature, to ask jou 80/ , 100/ , or 130/ a-jear, for educating 
and bciarcbng your son. The man who dc-'cnbcs himself vaguely as 
“ oi OKloid,” or “of Caiiibiidge,” I would also eschew, as well as, I 
thmk, F (t S., F K.G.S , 1' .S., F S S , F E I .S. (-whateYer this List may 

mean), and however woitliy, in a private cv-jacity. these gentlemen may 
be The baptisni tihicli inipails these capital letters is commonly a 
tnihng affair, and is mostly a matter ol a low guineas, more or less. I 
do not nit an to say that it is not all right and pi-opcr for men chstm- 
giiKshed, or oven tng.sged, a-, geologists, or geogra]ihcrs, or statisticians 
to write F.G.S, FKGS, or FSS. after thur names; I ^ould like 
to see the bclioolniaster who is any the bettor as a teacher, or more 
worthy of being cmplojed by tou, for having these It'tters, or, U’ he 
hke^', the whole alphabet tagged to his name The' tiulor who had put 
on las sign the c.uidid “ not from London ’’ is more my style of man. 
But, avoitling all appearauce's ot puli’ and quackeiy, where are you to 
go? I honestly declare, 1 c.m haidly tell you: tlie tailora are nearly all 
metropolitan; those “tu/t fioiu London” scarce birds indeed. But the 
question i.s, not the outward clothing of your boy, nor the 10/ or 20Z. 
jM*)’ annum which that may demand , but bis training in body and mmd, 
and the more serious outlay accompanying it. 

Your reflections, when you arc for sending him off to school, are pro- 
bably something like those ot the Squire, tlie father of Tom Brown — “ I 
won’t tdl him to icad his Bible, and love and serve God; if he don’t do 
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that lor his mother’s sake and teaching, he ■won’t for mine. Shall I go 
into the sort of temptations he’ll meet widi ? No ; I can’t do that. Never 
do fiar an old fellow to go into such things with a boy. He won’t under- 
stand me. Do him more harm than good — ton to one. Shall I tell him 
to mind his work, and say he’s sent to school to make himself a good 
scholar ^ Well, but he isn’t sent to school for that — at any rate, not for 
that mainly. I don't care a straw for Greek particles, or the digamma ; 
no more does his mother. What is he sent to school for Well, partly 
because he wanted to go. If he’ll only turn out a bia\e, helpful, truth- 
telling Englishman, and a gentleman and a Chiistian, thats all I want.” 
Only Uiis, Squiie Brown ! Would that all were so wise and so niodoiate 
in their desires. But ■« here to get the man fitted for nuking your sun all 
this ? Arnolds, unluckily, do not abound 

A schoolmaster whom you know, nho has had plenty of piactice in 
his business, i\ho is honest and honourable in his dealings, industiious as 
a teacher, firm, jet considerate as a disciplinarian, and who has turned 
out yoimg men whom you would like j-our son to icaomble — may be a 
safe choice for j-ou, whether he has an unadorned name or not There 
are many schoolmasttrs of tins cliaractcr, I do not doubt. Better still, if 
j’ou know ho is liberal in lua supply of teaching power, both .is to llie 
number of his assistants, and as to their attainments and abihfy. Never 
trust a school with a large number oi pupils tind a small number ol 
teachers, it is impossible for real work to be done under such circum- 
stances ; j'ou had better pay a few pc'und-> more, and send j uur boj' to 
a school where there are more assistants A'«cerlinn, if you can, that 
these are well paid; for if they are paid poorlj, depend upon it they 
deserve it • and that will signify something to jou : no man who is worth 
anytlung will work for nothing If the head-nKister — or principal, as the 
word is now — .send« up any of his boj's to tlie Oxford middle-class 
examinations, or submits them to anj such public tt-.t, get to know' from 
lum not only how many succeed, but how many he siut up; and out of 
how many, the total number in his school. If he lo a man w ho i.s doing 
his work thoroughly and conscientiously, he will not refuse .my infor- 
mation of the kind, but he would, I should think, readily Bind jou a 
printed report every je.ir when he sends Ins bill. If he pn fir having 
private t-xaminere, yon should know their names and jio«iiion, and that 
tbej’ are not, if possible, his private fiicnds aKo And along with the li-t 
of scholars, as they stand in order of merit, get youi svn to biing with 
him, or the master to send, the paj-er-woik done by him These and 
oilier means e>f a like nature wij’l tend m get for ym jour inone'y’s worth, 
111 '-ome degree' at any rate ; and others mu.'t be le/l to look after ihem- 
Belves. 

Very jirjing, very Fuspiiciotis, all th.i ! Veiy, it must be confe'ssed ; 
and very neeessary, I am stiriy to say Yeiti do not buy .i Iktsc with- 
out handling him, and Heine him not to try Iih pices; nor o\<n .i 
chair or a table*, jicrliapu*, w;'he/Ut (xamimug it well. Now the i>oik 
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yoti pay the schoolmaster to do is an impalpable kind of thing— not to 
be -weighed, measured, or handled ; and in the great majority of middle- 
class schools I have no hesitation to say, true ware is the exception, false 
appearance of true ware the rule . in such cases, you pay your money 
for that nhich you do not buy * Ai-e the midcMe-class schoolmasters 
impostors, then? Well, one naturally shrinks from being rude and 
personal to so large a body of men, many of whom I have already 
alloivcd are, no doubt, doing their very difficult woik as well as they 
can ; but if a spade be a spade, I am afraid rve must call our middle- 
class education a sham. Nor should the burden of the blame rest 
wholly, or peihaps even chiefly, on the shoulders of the schoolmasters. 
They took up their business, as yon did jours, to get a living by it: 
the delightful task of rearing the tender thought was quite secondary 
to that of collecting together so many guineas, and making ends meet 
at Christmas, if possible with some surplus They arc men ol like 
passions with the rest of us ; and we nearly all do our work badly enough, 
unless we either hke it for its own sake, or know we shall be brought to 
book for it soon Then, again, to teach well is the most difficult thing in 
the world The possession oi knowledge is the least qualification for it. 
It requires wonderful patience, great flexibility of mind, clear insight into 
chaiacter, and besides all, a special aptitude, winch one may call natural 
tact, but SI Inch is really witliout a name We need not marvel, then, 
that a tiling at once so easily counterlcited, and so difficult to be produced 
getmme, sliould be rare The remedy lies with the parents among the 
middle classes You must, eitlitr ludiiidually or by combination, devise 
some means of di>ciTning the sham from the leal , and jou mnst be leady 
to jiaj’ bandstanelj foi the real when jou get it The class below j'ou are 
adianciiig with a slow indeed, but a ste.ady step, jou can alieadj', 
some of you, hear the tread How will it be -when their intelligence, 
knowledge, and power of mind shall equal or surpass yours ? What is to 
be looked for, if j'ou place a j.jianud on Us apex ? 

Fortj’ jeais ago the .sclioohiuisters of pu\.ite schools were, many of 
thoiii, a cuiious and almost unique class of men A simple, decent living 
was what most of them stiose for, the-j had not much gentility to suppoit, 
nor that awful bugbi.ii, position, to t.aie about. Frequently they weie 
liicn of le.il aliilitj , both as teachers and in other lines ol life : thej' often 
can led on some handicraft, and taught a school because they had a liking 
lor the woik, or had been asked to do so; and sometimes the combination 
ol employments was incongruous enough. One teacher, whom I once 

• li any one uiU take the trouble to con-nlt the Reports of the Middle-class Exami- 
nations, he will find ample cMdciice in support of this assertion , and he will iiud, too, 
that the pupils (all shoit m preciselj the fandamLntnl,as distiiigmshcd from the showy 
]iarts of education. In 1860, more than 40 per cent of the candidates entirely failed 
to satisfy the examiners ; wdiicli is reniailaWc, considering the c.asy kind of papers 
sot, and tliat the candidates formed tlie cream, u may be assumed, of their several 
stliools. 
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knew veiy well, joined wtli the art of training ingenuous youth that 
of hliitiff pigs ; and it was a common thing for him to be summoned to 
the Beveral times m a week, when he would put ofl’ his black 

coat, don a blue apron, and march off to the pig. He was a man full 
of energy, and very strong, both in body and will I think he never 
taught the boys anything ; but he spared not the rod if they didn’t learn • 
and his process seemed satisfactory to the parents, for his school was 
full, and his terms high, and it had to be excused that he was a bit of 
a butcher. I believe, taking the jear round, he must have thrashed 
every boy in the school at least once a day , the exercise seemed to agree 
inth him • he would double up his tongue between his teeth to give 
emphasis to his blows If any of his old pnpils lead this, may I .T-k if 
they 3 *et remember this playful foncy of old SomueP And yet he was 
not a brute; but seemed to go on the jmnciple adopted in some old 
schools, as at Strensham, for example, Butlci’s buthjdacc" “Flog the 
boys regularly, w hether they deserve it oi no- if they don't now, they 
soon will'” Samnei was a man of pi'-'gress. too He established, or 
lielped to estahli'h, a Reading tsociefy in the inllagc and I remember it 
ws' on his desk I fir^t had the {.leasiire of ^inrfiing ( for the Iwioks u ere 
new) (he Sjitrtdtrr and J)bnr's Lerturos He had three brothers in the 
school, whom he bv no means exempted from the benefits of his pcrjietnal 
lash , and this appearid c'nlv t<< strengthen tluir resolution, for, in spite 
of their imperfect learning-, thi v all rose in the w orld ; two are in the 
medical profession, and < ne i'^ now a clergyman and master of a grammar- 
school in England (Rev. sir, it you chance to lead tins artnJe, I take 
my hat off to yea aoro-s the yeais sinoe we last met. and make you my 
best bow, as I u<<*d to do to your brother ' ) 

Another f.ehoolma-‘ter, aVuit two miU- awa-- k<]it his sthool on a 
moor, and had pupils for miles n-uiid IIis iann was gi-eat as a mathe- 
matician and man ol science He was dieply marked with the small- 
pox, w< le enormous siurt-collars, had only a short stninp of his ngdit 
arm, made pens beautifully, cutting the mb* icry adroitly on the thumb- 
nail of Ins single hand, wrote one tff the boidc^t, neatist spetnneno of 
penmanship I ever saw , was skilful at the tuniing- lathe, .-md had 
made* for himselt a very comj'li te e'ectrK.iI apparatus. His school was 
Urge, he had no assistant, and he taught nothing ihouffh 1 havi known 
him to 1* very pitient and painstaking with any boy of a niatht matical 
tarn He exhibited, however, no j'arlmhty- m the application of Ins flat 
oak ferule, and had no picn't' on any little fellow who winced ,an<l drew 
b.iofc his hand ; it, tlierefore, wa>. a common tliiri" in the Mihool to stand 
till, blow without sliiinkiQg: li<r it was u j>oint of honour to shed no 
tears, but at mo»t to press llie stinging hand lieueath the opposite armpit, 
and bite the lip. Tln-s with the couatant fighh* among the Iwys, tlie long 
hunts at “ hare-and-hounds,” the BWimming, skating, drc., made up the 
most valuahie jiart of their cdtirafon: to i-ndure, to dare anything, to 
fear nothing, that was tJie chief outcfune ol n , and it is very v aluable. 
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But as to learning, little indeed was acquired : boys at fifteen could not 
do a question in the rule of three, could not compose a tolerably decent 
letter, had no knowledge of history, had never seen a map, except perhaps 
those in Goldsmith's Geography, which were never used. As for Latin, 

I will say the grammar had been ground well, and that was all; as 
to English grammar, Murray was faithfully “ got off” time after time, 
through and through again; but with such an appreciation of his meaning, 
that I well remember my rev friend, to whom I have just been civil, 
being called upon — I think on the veiy day he was leaving school — to 
parse “ shady grove,” and he was unable to say which was the adjective 
and which was the noun ' No doubt he will give a public denial to this; 
but I can assure him I have a distinct recollection of it, for I was stand- 
ing at the bottom of the class, when he was turned down below me ! At 
any rate, he will probably agree with me that we learned very little of — 

“ Tliotc iiolidicd art", nliich hnmaiii/c mankind, 

Soften the rude, and calm the boistcrons mind ” 

It was to such schools as these that manufacturers, farmers, and well- 
to-do tradesmen, sent their sons in times past The poorer people either 
gave their cliildicn no education at all, or put them to dame schools for a 
few years, and then got them work to do at as early an age as possible. 
In Id 18, the National Schools came mto existence, and matters were soon 
.a little improved. But it i.s chieflj within the last fifteen j’ears that the 
most important piogiess has been madi , and it is of elementary schools 
which have sprung uji undei the auspices ol Government dunng tins 
period of which I now wish to s.iy a few woida 

The school-buildings in geneial aic large and commodious, well warmed 
and ventilated, and not a few possess considerable architectuial pretensions. 
Convenitiil playgrounds aie in many cases attached to them, and fitted up 
wiiJi swings, vaulting-poles, and other game n]>paratus Others have 
gardens cultivated by the boys, oi woiksliops where a little carpentering 
is done, and, in rare insUuices, a small pnnting-prc-s is set up The 
internal fittings of the school are in ahuo'-t every case good, the floor, 
the scats, the de.sks, must all be such as shall fiom year to year satisfy 
the Pri\ y Council on Education , aud the text-books arc ample and 
cheap, being paitly supphed by grant fiom Go\ erniiiciit, and partly by 
purchase of the school-manageis. Black- boaids lor oiai teachmg are in 
sufficient numbers, and tlie walls arc adorned with the best maps which 
England or German)’ produces. Cabmets oi chemical apparatus are 
granted to eveiy school where the mastci has proved, by examination, his 
ability to use it , and drawing-copies and music-sheets for class-teaching 
are all on a liberal scale. 

The master has been prepared for his work by four or five years’ 
apprenticeship under some competent teacher, and after that by a two 
years’ training at a training college. For every forty boys under him he 
has one assistant called a popil-teacher ; tlius, in a school of 120 boys 
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there will be at least three assistants besides the head-master. The pupil- 
teachers are selected from the school, on account of their character, 
attainments, and special aptitude for Uio office of schoolmaster; and 
besides the practical training in school work winch they receive in school 
hours, a minimum of one hour and a half is fixed by the Privy Council 
Office for special instruction in subjects defined for each year of their 
apprenticeship. An examination is held annually by the inspector of 
the district to ascertain whether these subjects have been thoroughly 
taught: if they pass, each receives fioni tlie Council Office his yearly 
.stipend, and the master his fee ; but if they fail, their indentures arc can- 
celled, and the money is lost to both parties * Supposing the pupil- 
teacher rims unscathed tliroiigh the gauntlet of at least li\ e examinations, 
he may then present himself as a candidate foi a Queen’s scholarship, and 
about the following Christmas undergo another examination of three 
days’ duration at the college to which lie has applied , but imdcr an 
inspector, and in papers sent down direct from London Pas-ing thi«, he 
finds himself in the published lists a first or second cJ.iss Queen's scholar, 
and begins his first year's course at the tn-iiuing college When Cluistmas 
comes round again. 1 e goes in to another examination, lasting a week, 
where paper®, tint down as before fiom the Council Otfice are jint before 
him, embracing rehgious knowledge (in Church oi’ England school-,), 
mathematics, history, geography, giammar and liter.ntuie, school-manage- 
ment, drawing, music, Ac ; and it he pass that, he enters m the follow- 
ing Tebruary on lus ■■econd year’s couise in the college When tins is 
ended, lit niu«t aga'n undergo tlic test of anollui week s ex.amination, as 
belore; but with, of tour®e, niuth haidei pajxr®, and witli the addition ol 
other subjects, such as Latin au-l ple.tic,il science If he fails m this last 
orde-al, he cannot be a schoc-lnia-tei iieogni/ed by Gca ernment , if ho 
docs well, but not well enough, he is put into a “ schedule.’ and «tnt 
back to do the second j tai s cour-* again ; but if he pa-sts, he bc'comi's 
condiiiOhaUy entitled to their lordships’ certificate ol incut, of the fust, 
second, or third degrie, as he may destnc Condthuti illj — for the 
Council C'lfice has still a Ijold on him; he has rcsoJud to be a school- 
master, and he must bt, or lluii Wdship-, like tlie Corni-hinen, will 
“ know the reason why ’’ lu goes to a school, cimducls it tor at least 
two years, is rejiortcd on bybii Majesty’s inspector each year, and if 
favourably — as let u» hope, after all this, it sliould be — ^lie tlien receives 
his certificate, signed by the Lord P«sident for the tune liciiig, orna- 
mented by the national ann®, and cntithng him to Sttf. for the highest 
tla-ss, or to Ibl. for the lowe.®t, jier annum, by Government grant, in 
addmon to hi® salary . Tbn grant, however, is still condiuoaal on his 
domg hid work satisfactorily. 


* Tfic jittynicnw are jm* follows —For the pnpil-tcaclier — ) ‘t year, lot, 2ml, 
12f. Iftt j 3rtl, 15/ , 4tli, IT/ lot , .'Itli, 20/ For the master — tor one iinpil-teachcr, 
M. ; for two, 9/ , for three, Isl, For each additional apprentice, 3/ laore. 
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Thus after six or seven years’ continual training, this man goes out to 
his labours ; competent he ought to be, and he is, if the testimony of men 
able to judge is to be beheved The principle of the Government 
with regard to him is, from the beginning onward to the end, “ no song 
no supper ! ” The supper, that is, the average income, of this class of 
schoolmasters, taking England, Wales, and Scotland, is 9iL Ss. Id. ; or 
about 41. 3s. Id. above the cost of “ a London coachman who can dnve well.” 
But we all know too heavy a supper is no wholesome thing ; and the Piivy 
Council Office prohibits any recourse to extraneous means of increasing 
the meal Private tuition, for which certificated schoolmasters are eagerly 
sought, cannot be allowed; but, so far as I know, no detailed statement has 
yet been made by Go\ ernment as to how their leisure hours may be spent. 
We can never tell what a minute may bring forth , but an easy-chair, 
poit-wine, and walnuts, need not, pcihaps, be expected However, these 
elementary schoolmasteis, and they aie now about 10,000 strong, ought 
to be able to take care of themselves ; and in the meantime we will thank 
them for the good woik they aie doing at so cheap a rate Nor will we 
wonder if many of them find it to their advantage to leave the elementary 
school, and take to employments in which tlicy are at once easier worked, 
bettei paid, less under sun'cillance, and in a better social position. 
Grammar-schools, propiietary colleges and academies for gentlemen, are 
adieiti'iiig for them; and numbeis haie gone to our colonies to take 
chaige of irnpoitant schools tluie 

In tins uay, then, aie our pic-cnt schoolmasters for the poorer classes 
trained lor and kept to their work So keen is the official inspection, 
so perfectly intoleiant of uii'.oundness the annual handling of the aiticle 
which the schoolmaster tuins out as Ins handiwork, that theie is no possi- 
bility or chance of «!hirkiiig 

It remains foi the middle classes to discover how they are to man.age 
the education of their sens <•’3 well as th.it ol the ehiidien of tlie poor is 
maiiiiged lor them. Nollnng so important as this ought to be impossible 
for them Prepat ation lor the work of education ; iiitipectwn, to see that 
the work is done, ought to be lnsl^ted on. How these are to be got — 
whether thiougli the univcr.sities oi by pailiauicntary enactment — matters 
but little, proiided they are got 1, lor my own p.ut, cannot see why it 
should be more allowable lor a man to piaetisc the profession of teaching, 
than that ot medicine or law , and if we put safeguards against incom- 
petence in the one ca.se, why we should not in tlie other. But at any’ 
rate it is tune for the middle el.-isses to look out * their kibes are beginning 
alicady to be galled, and, if Lord Bacon is right, “no doubt the sove- 
reignty of man lietli lud in knowledge.” They may expect that in a 
generation oi two .at the farthest, more questions will have to be settled 
than that which concerns the difference between a 101. and a Gl. franchise; 
for It is as inevitable that knowledge should Lave the supremacy over 
ignorance, as that day should come when the sun rises. 
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Week I was vei-y jonng I wrote a novel. A fiiendly pnlilislicr placed 
It, wJtL a kind word oi two, in tlie hands of his Ikorarj' adviser, who 
pronounced upon it a verdict singularly adveise, not to say altogether 
crushing. How I despised the stuly ci.tic for it ! IIoiv assured 1 was, in 
my inmost heart, that he tias ineffably ignorant and deinonstiably wrong, 
envious, malignant, a hatu of hn. lace ' But I see liini now, at c'dd 
times, on public and on piivate oeca.->ions, a bland and benevolent eldeih 
gentleman, and 1 shake hands with him, knowing that he denounced the 
first efforts of my Muse, but feeling that n.'fead of my bitter enemy lie 
was my very good fatnJ. and t'lat, in tuuh, my novel \va.s far more 
guilty than in his very lenunt vvidict. 

I do not now nintaibei the vvrjdsif bis judgmtnt — that judgment 
which di'jersed ail iny elie-iisluil visions cf an LonoureJ manhood, and 
sent me back to hoLhledtln j i»iii and diptiidciite beneath my latiars 
roof It IS an old story now, and d I could lecover a tiamscnpt of tins 
fir.': cnutism, tviry word ot wind' at th>’ time, burnt itself into me like 
hot non. 1 would firann it for the encourage. nnnt < f my childun But 
there was cne particular paj>s.ig- of the lluider's judgment vvliidi, afui 
the lapse cf a quarter of a cintury, 1 l.ivi iii't fmg"ttcii. II> dwelt 
upon the singular mconsisteacu s of the Ltio of m\ etuiv, in.untaining 
that tlic imin who did this or that gctd thing cmild not h'lvi done this 
or tliat bad oiko I took the huit, called my l.di 7 if In< M-nt. 

put upon the title-page an ai>propi,ate muiality fiom WviJ~v\orth, .iiul 
published ilie novel at luy owu ii.-k. Aul I Livt t.fnn 'mov thuiight 
tliat if it had had no mure venous defut than th<- incun'iiUiity its 
hc-ro, there was no ic-.isun why it should not lave sucueecled. But .as u 
had scarcely' anything tliat a novd ought to laivo, and ,ihn«st every tlung 
that a novel ought not, it i- mwe luaUtr ol ceiirsi il.at it failid. How 
coolly one writes about these failure.s now — feat till and teriibb .is tlay 
were at the tune — ^ahnt'st, indeed, rejoien.g in them. Ami why n<)t ' 
Are not tho«e early failures wounds infheled upon us in huiiouiaiile 
battle? May we not he proud of om staia.' Ihete is heroism needed 
ftir that coutlict, and siiall the hoary veteran not leoile the aiid.ieities 
of his youth ’ 3Iay there iwu Ijo deeds done out of uinfurm woiihy of 
Victoria Cruises? Truly, I have known such. We may not bear about 
With us an empty slocvt or other outward uisigaia of our gallantry;* 

* I saw a j-luesaii: sight, the other 4ay, since tins sheet was written Hard by tJio 
. preat palace ol Wesuninster, ihire Mood at a tointr, in liis neat ntiiform of gwn, 
leauiug against a ]iost, and ready to la. bued, oi e of that Useful body’ of men tailed 
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but we may have had woimds less readily healed — agonies less eaaly 
borne — and may have gone through it all with equal constancy and 
courage. 

But I have recalled this juvenile experience only to observe that, after 
a quarter of a century’s adult acquaintance with life, I am even less 
minded than I was at nineteen, to regard men as consistent umties 
Consisten(y is so rare a quality — or, rather, such a rare combination of 
harmonious qualities — ^tliat if statues are not erected in the market-place 
to consistent men, surely, they ought to bo, as to the rarities and marvels 
of the earth. We think that we know our neighbours— our acquain- 
tances — our friends ; but the chances are that we know them only in one 
particular aspect, and that, perhaps, the aspect which is least essentially 
true to the inner nature of the man. We arc wont to say that So-and-So 
IS not a likely man to do such-and-such a thing. Broadly, it may be 
said, that tvc cannot bring ourselves to believe that men, whose leanmgs 
aie evidently towards virtue, who talk and write virtuously, can do things 
the reverse of virtuous; and, w lien we find that they do such things, 
wc are wont to cry out that they are hypocrites. The fact is, that they 
are not hypociites They may love what is good without doing it 
Was David a hypocrite ’ Was Paul a hypocrite ? ‘ The evil I would 

not, that I do ” How common a case it is. I knew a man who stood in 
the felon s dock, who w'ore the felon's dress, who did the felon's servitude 
I knew him whoa all men respected him It w.i3 not only that he talked 
good things ; he did them , he took pleasme in doinct them He had 
a hearty relish for cood — I am suie that he had none lor evil. But he 
fell — to the astoniiihmcnt of the world he fell: and when he lay there, 
utterly ciushed, by reason of the tremendous height from which he had 
fallen, people with one accord said that he was a li_\j.)Ocnte I remember 
ivell the dark faces that were tunnnl upon me — ^tacc.-. not all masculine, 
the owners of which were nghtly lionouied by the world — when I 
ventured to s.iy tiiat 1 could not behove, having known him in his 
brighter d.ijs, th.it that poor ciushed sinner bad lu-iistically assumed a 
robe of sanctity for the concealment of his systematic iniquities. I 
cannot bring myself to believe it even now. after the lap-.e ot years, w-hen 
his linage has l.idid somewhat from my .s.glit, and hi'i toice has giwn 
dun in iiiy ears What 1 do bebete is that iliere is a vast deal more 


cummt^sionancs, who do our ermnds vu miu h inoic qiiukiv and more cheaply than the 
old race ot Ucket puitcrv — an old soUu r w itk tliicc inidais ou his bicast. As I neared 
him, on my way to mv daily work, I saw another old soldier ajiproach him — an older 
soldier, and ot a hijjtier rank, with bionzod iheck, and white mon«taclic, and erect 
carnage, and a noble presence, one whom there wasnomustaking, though dressed in the 
eommon garb of an English gcntleniHii When be saw the nKdnls on the cmmoissioiMire’s 
breast. Ins fare bnghtened up, and he stopped before the man lu green, and with a 
pleasant woid or two, took up tlic medals, one alter anotlicr, in his one hand, and 
tlicn I saw that he hod an empty sleeve And when I looked at the commissionaire, I 
saw that ho aUo had an empty sleeve. And I wished that 1 had been an artist, 
to paint that tomhing scene. 
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of inconastcncy than hypocrisy in the world. Hypocrisy is a laborious 
trade. The emoluments must be great if they are proportionate to tlic 
IMuns of liJIowing it But every man is not a hypocrite who does not 
act up to his professions. Video mehora, prohoque ; detenora seqiior 

The Christian confession previously cited is but an imconscious 
rendering of the heathen. It is worse than folly to assert that a man is not 
to commend what is good because he is not able to practise it Am I not to 
admire and to extol learning because I am unlearned inj self? For my own 
part, I hold that the less harm we do to others, tlie better; and that '• if 
iiom tlie weakness of our natures we cannot always stand upnght,” it is 
lor better not to sin, as some do, glory-mg in their sms, confounding good 
and evil, and leading weak people astray by pernicious example. It has 
been said, and brilliant is the saying, fliat “ hy pcerisy is the homage 
which Tice pays to virtue . ’’ but, like other sharji epigrams of the 
same kind, this must be taken with some quaIific,ition, The hoin.ige 
which vice pay’s to virtue, by cloaking itself, is not always hypocrisy , 
Genuine hypocrisy is, piimarily, homage to .self The hypocrite conceals 
his Tices because ho thinks that the rci elation of them will be iu)urious 
to him. Ills homage consist* only in the jaactital acknowledgment that 
Tice is less seemly in men’s eyes than virtue But we nioie freqiuntly 
pay our homage to ■virtue, be'caust we really love iirtue. and would not 
willingly infe-ct others with the disea.se which we have not the constitu- 
tional powe-r to throw off from oiirsehe.s. 

Another error very frequently comin.f tid is tins B'e leainlhata 
man has done some wrong thing and stranrhtway we judge linn to be 
altogether wrong. We are lotlitognc hini credit for the possession of 
any good qualities It is very true m ene sense, tliat “ moniliiy admits of 
no gets-off" If a man luns ofi’to Anmica witli his neighlxmr’s wile, it 
is no excuse for his conduct that he- paid his tr.ide-sinrn In fore lie want. 
But it would be very unjust to as^ume that beuiU'e he has tloj,ed with a 
paramour he has cheated Ins creditors and violated every moral and 
social engagement at the same time A man may break one* cf the a.m- 
mandmcnia without ghivering both t.ibles ot tin decalogue at a blow. 
The fact is, that many men who do very wrong thing-, liave a gieat deal 
of good in them. Indc-ed, tlie very wrong that tiny do is ofieii only a 
riotous development of some good quality; fcomethmg that, although 
fair, and smocstli, and glos-v, and beautiful to behold uji-m one side, i* ail 
jVfUgh, and tanglc-d, and confu«ed, and unseemly upon the other Tic- 
gusts of circumstance have caught it, and turned it the wrong side 
uppermost. But it ha$ a right side, ail Uie wime. 

If it cannot be said that the father of evil had no origln.ility of con- 
ception, and that all he coaid do w.w to turn our good vjuahtics to his 
own profit, I am disposc-d to lliink that this notion borders very closely 
upon the truth. Vices pure and simph — vices wholly vicious m their 
origin and in their progress— there are, when we come to think of it, very 
few. Let it be accounted what paradox, what absurdity it may, when 
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any foul crime has been committed, to declare that there was a root of 
Virtue somewhere beneath that great spreading tree of Vice, it is not, when 
we dig deep beneath the surface, so preposterous as it seems. Perhaps, 
there is no deadlier sin than revenge ; but has not the first of Engli^ 
moralists most happily called it “ wild justice? ” Is there not at the bottom 
of it a virtuous hatred of the wrong done — a holy yearning after that 
divine attribute of justice? We would fain leave the matter in the hands 
of God; but divine judgments are for the most part slow, and, lacking 
faith and patience, we would forestall the sentence of the one perfect 
Judge, and so our Justice breaks its bonds, runs wild, and in its wildness 
becomes Revenge. Very unseemly it may be to behold, very grievous to 
contemplate ; but it is, after all, only the wrong side of the stuff. 

Ah 1 if we could only draw the line that separates good from evil — 
if we could only obey, in our hearts and in our lives, the mandate, 
“ Thus far shalt thou go and no farther " — what a blessed thing it would 
be ! But we go on, little by little, up to the very verge of right, and 
silently we transgress the boundary, not intending to suffer ourselves on 
that other side, and not knowing that we are theie. If, when we are about 
to pass the picquets into tlie enemy’s countiy, some sentry-angel would only 
warn us of our danger, we might be saved in time ; but we pass on in 
the daikness right up to the advanced guard of the enemy, and are not 
conscious of our error till we find ourselves in the archfiend’s camp, and 
all his batteries plajing upon us. 

You have heard it said a thousand times, “ God preserve me from 
my friends, and I -nill look after my enemies myself” Apply tliis to 
your own humanity, and pray to be preserved from your good qualities 
in the knowledge that you can look after j our bad ones yourself. You 
are liberal; beware of your liberality You are loving ; beware, above 
all things, of that “ rich lot ing-kindness, ledundantly kind,” which leads 
us into so many snares and piUalls You ha\e a stiong sense of justice; 
pray to be enabled to set a ri&triunt upon it, lest you should become 
haid, intolerant, revengeful You are firm, resolute, constant; seek 
better support than jour own, or j-ou may degenerate into obstinacy, 
obduracy, dogged resistance of conMoiion, and impenetrable pride I 
need not run through the catalogue. Every one knows die old couplet — 

*• Vice is a mon^tcr of such Iiideons mien. 

As to be huced needs but to be seen.” 

It 18 by that which is not hideous. — by that which is not seen — diat we 
aie beguiled , by the liur Dehlali upon whose lap we lay our trusting 
heads, unconscious of die depths of treachery which lurk beneath that 
smooth face and that pleasant smile. It is thus that our temptations 
assail us ; thus that we are lured on to the death. We hear much in the 
pulpit and read in excellent books about our “ besetting sins;” but it is 
of our besetting, ensnaring virtues, or goodnesses, that we have to beware, 
both for oui’sel VOS and lor others. Do we think enough of this? Does 
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it eater into oar heads or our hearts as & matter whereof we should take 
sovereign account in the education of our little ones’ Who has not 
heard that pretty story of the diild who, when asked how it was that 
every one loved her, made answer that she did not know, unless it was 
because she loved ev ery one. Who would not have been the fatlier of 
that httle girl ? Who would not have been prouder of such a jewel than 
of the Koh-t-mor ’ Would you or I have saddened over that sweet 
speech, or dared to soil the pure reflection which it cast by any prophecies 
<•{ coming ei il ? And yet, truh', in that dear child's loving nature — and 
because so loving, therefore so loveable — there is much to deplore, much 
to dread. Thinking seriously of it, ne know that of all temperaments it 
Is the most dangerous — the one most likely to bring its pofscssor to much 
sorrow and much sin. And, trulj . it is right, il we can do it, to cheek 
this projiensity to love overmuch But how can wc do it 1 Lecture as 
we may, the head will not uuikrstand, and the heart will repudiate our 
doctrine. Such a tinder jilant as this rctjnircb icry ciiclul handling. 
Can we snatch the Kiby-doli irom the 30 unff arms, and thrust its lair 
waxen line between the b.irs of the lire; or >.«nd, m her tearful presence, 
the sportive kitu-n to the inevitable pc>nd ’ And il we could, what thin ? 
That treatment does not .insvver in childhood any more than m latii life. 
We try it sometiuiii with cur gi-own-up bojs and gnh, and only make a 
miss of It Xo, it we would moderate smh a tendency as this, we must 
above all tluiig* avoid violence At best, there is not much to Ik* done ; 
but we may be watchtul .ind eonsideiate, and above all, we may take caie 
to provide bciilthy obteiis of affection, and never to lorci the uiilmations 
of a iov iDg nature from any woi Idiv niotiv e.s — any mistaken < stimate of 
v.hat we are wi'Ut to call •* eveatim! cool ’ Um of .such elloits as this 
come the .s<ul Jouiestic liislories which make the rt-coids. now so tersely 
tragic, of the Divorce Court ; a Uw linos — (Ubt a lew Imis — the stoiics 
oi half a dozen lives m liali a new'jiajxr column 

What IS more beautiful tlian tii'* right siue of this stuff, what is more 
hideous tlian the wrong’ It is all of the same vvojt, look at it .is 
joumay; but, oh! tlie difference. Tin re is the “ new commandment ’ 
given to you, broideied on the one .side in lair charactcis. and one of the 
Seven deadly sins glaring out uj>on vf u in gha,"ily letters from the otlier. 
Poor lost child, sinful and the can-e of wu in oiheis, ca..r awaj, unre- 
pentant, smihng at night beneath tlie gas, what a VI ry v.-iong side it is' 
But it Was t'lir and seemly to behold before j'ou turned tliat side upper- 
most. A trusting, loving nature; guileless, unsuspicious, teeling no 
wrong and dreaming of none in others; a strong leiidracy to hero- 
wiTship, veai ration kirgely developed; cafiablc of any self-eacnfico so it 
but please the one-beloved object. How grand in Ipliigeuu, bow noble 
in Antigone ' But in jioor Perdita, the sacrifice is not lor a father or a 
brother, and it is only a living dtatJi. 

Let no one say that tins is dangerous doctrine.” In truth, there is 
ao doctiiae in it. It is merely pLun niatter-ot-fiict. The doctrine, as 1 
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have already said, is that yre should pray to be protected, not agamst 
our besetting sins, but against our besetting virtues. And, indeed, do 
we not so pray ? There is no temptation in am ; it is anything but tempt- 
ing. We are tempted by what is beautiful and alluring. There is a 
narrow line, veiy finely drawn, almost imperceptible, which, if you do 
not cross, you are safe. But the Tempter is continually enticing you to 
cross that line ; and you find yourself in his grip before you know that 
he is at your elbow. It is natural that vheri we write of love, we should 
draw our illustrations from woman, but there are men, too, “ peccante in 
this kinde” — men of gentle, kindly natures, loving hearts, caressing 
manners — with something in their faces, when they talk to women, “like 
a still embrace ; ” * men who could not wilfully do an unkind thing, and 
who forgive an injury as soon as it is mflictcd upon them But what a 
deal of mischief these amiable sinneis do in this woild of ours They do 
not mean it. They uould stand ^liast at the thought of the iniquities 
into which they arc liktly to diift, if they were to see them foreshadowed 
in the magic mirror of the Future. But they see nothing and on they go, 
giving free vent to the impulses of their loving natnies, until all at once 
they wake to the knowledge that God » gilt of love has blackened into a 
cuise The world may know it, or the world may not know it. Most 
likely it is profoundly ignorant ; it may be very inquisitive and very 
censonous • but how often it is grievously at fault. How often even 
Mrs. Giiindy secs only the amiable l.iisband, and the kind f.ither, and the 
benevolent gentleman, where, if the curtain were laised, if the hidden 
life were revealed, if the wiong side of the stuff, with its fraj’ed ends, 
were made clear to the \tsion. theie would be such a cry of lespectable 
indignation, such a shudder of tiituous honor, as would stnke even the 
seared conscience of the sinner with dismay. Men who slide into wiong- 
doing, conscious that they mean no wrong, lOon reconcile theni'-elves to 
it, and might, without hj-ponisy, express surprise when their ofiknees 
come to be described by their proper names. All this can be readily 
understood And the better we understand it, the more impressed we 
arc with the marvelloas truth of the .aphonsm that “Hell is pived with 
good intentions.” Nothing has been written more frequently than tliat 
men are worse than they seem — xhat. if we could only lead men’s 
thoughts . . And, if we could, though many a “ good man ’’ would 

be shown to be worse tlmn he appe-ns, nriny a “bad man” might be 
revealed to us as something better. On the whole, perhaps, our thoughts 
are better tlian our lives. Fatal errors — even deadly sins — are committed, 
which have a source of goodness, if we only trace those poUntid waters 
back to their pure fbimt. There is many a tangled wilderness — many 


* There was sometlung in lits accents, theic was something in his fiiec. 
When he spoke that one word to her, which was like a still embrace; 
And she telt herself drawn to Jam — drawn to him, she knew not how, 
IVith a lore she could not stifle, aud she kissed huu on the brow. 
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a dark forest, “whose very trees take root in love," many a cruel 
act that branches from the stem of a kind heart.* 

And then as to the omissions — the good things which we would fain 
do, but do not — which we act in thought, but only in thought, yet still 
with a grave sincerity of purpose — how manifold they are 1 Under tlie 
single apologetic heading of “ want of time," we might most of us tick off 
omissions of this kind, which, had the will ripened into action, would 
haie set up a dozen men with a capital of good deeds snlScicnt to 
quahfy them for the calendar of saints. Almost every active-minded 
man sketches out for himself, in the course of his life. mtcUectual exploits, 
which It would take at least fi% e centuries to pcrloim And we believe 
that there are a vast number ot men whose unaccomphslied woiks of 
chanty and love could not be crowded iiffo any snuiller space of time. 
For want of time, we are continually failing m all the offices of fiiendship; 
neglecting those who haie strong cLimis ujxiii us, leaving \isits unpaid, 
letters unwritten, hospitalities unrendered, all soits of neighbourly duties 
unperformed. How many kind letter^ does the mind write for us, when 
pen and ink are lacking, in tlie crowded stretK, in the railway carnage, 
or abrciad in the fields ' — how nianj messages of love does the spirit waft 
to distant friends * — how many lar-off house. s do we visit, canying with 
us some token of affection' — bow many welcome guests do we gather 
around our own boards — i.i ever) thing but the <e>hd substantiality of tact. 
The dramatist who said that he had wiitti-n all his play but the acts, gave 
expression to that which may be taken literally witli relerciico to the 
great drama of life-, Theie is fnendsliip, kmellitiess, charity, h« pimlity, 
boundless symnaihy— complete in e\e’r\ thing ‘'but the acts" Are we, 
then, all humbugs ’ Not a bit of it We au oflener humbugs in doing 

than m not doing But we cannot expect tlie w orid to take the w ill lor the 
deed. TVe must be content tliat judenient sliould bt passed ujton us lur 
that only which is seen and done When souie stioke of gowl fortune 
be&hs my fiiend, I must not, being silent, exjiect him to give me credit 
for the pleasure which I have not expressed, though it may have filled 
my eyes with tears and made me thrill with pleasurable emotion, 'ihe 
letter or the visit of congratulation has been paid or written only m tlie 
spint, and, though One wlio reads all ht.u-ts can ste tlu untraced wonls 
on the sheet, and hear the sound of the unmisid knocker on the dior, 

* Very many years ago, in tlie prime of my vcrdiirt, ha] iitniitg iijxjn a gia't tnith 
by arciiltnl, I wrote that “the rnot-i mi-cdi-h pcoj.lc ofn ii do the ino't selfi.li tl.ing-j” 
and some tmies, whom years ainl tx)<.ninrc dyuhtlvks ixte«de4 m\ own twice told, 
<oi,iaiCjjd»<l llic p.iraidox witJi a wamuh that suriinscd me Bin now that 1 have hrc<J 
a qnanir of a « ntmy longer in the wiirld, I set the full font of the wordt far more 
cltariv win n 1 wrote them. The (rw Uim of the kind!/ are often most gnevoas. 
Even 111 the.r Hil-sanifucs at tiOKs thin n an which gists them pUusurc, 

and prattica!'.; u t'lta! donyaid of the cuthnngv ot oihcn But the) are honestly 
bent on sclf-iugation, and tsi hi’c to ti ir lutsr marlvnlnrn hmvtl) to the last gnsj' 
I>o not h l us ‘BV, thin, that I'.o) aie sfifi'h, ami rondnnn them , rather let us tiath 
them bow they niav better coutnhutt to other*’ haiipiuess and to tbtir own. 
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our best of human fiiends can hardly be expected to think that our 
silence at such a time is not cold, unkindly, or ungratefiil. In these 
respects and in others, perhaps, of greater moment, we are most of 
us better than we seem. But life is short, and the battle thereof is 
very sliarp and absorbing; and we have not always the wax spread 
upon the wall or the style ready to the hand. And so our brightest 
thoughts do not find their way into our books, or our best feelings into 
action. They fall by the wayside, and the birds of the air devour them. 
"What I write now I had in my head last night, as I lay abed in the 
dark, but with far greater force of words and fertility of illustration. 
Why, then, it may be asked, did I not spring from my bed, grope my 
way to a match-bo.x, light a candle, and rudi to the library ? Why ! 
because I was weary, becau^ I might have broken my shins, because I 
might have caught cold, and lost the blight thoughts, after all, before I 
had got the pen in my hand to give them permanent expression They 
are lost lor ever It cannot be helped I do not expect any credit for 
them But I say that many of us are cleverer fellows than ue are in 
our books, and, what is more to the point of this essay, better fellows 
than we are in our actions 

I have said that there is often cruelly to those whom we love best in 
the sacnficos which we make for their sakcs But it is not in affairs of 
love only, tliat this piodig.vl oxpenditiue of self is often verj hurtful 
to otheis As there aie lovinu natures, so, also, there are giving 
natures Sometimes vie find them both combined Indeed, a lovmg 
nature is commonly a giv lug nature , but to give Ls not always to 
love. I have knoiiii soine very hbiral, open-handed people, who would 
give away, indeed, the very shut on their lucks, and yet the depths 
of who-ie alK'ctions are vciy easily f..thomed And truly this is a 
dangerous ipiahty; ahnw"-t as dangerous as the tendency to love over- 
much. But thcie IS something beautilul in it too; and vve are loath to 
check it, though wc know that it should bo checked Yes, indeed, when 
that fine little boy on his way to tlic pastijeook’s, with his light hand m 
the pocket of hi.s knickerbockers, hrmly clenching the small com where- 
W’lth he is about to purchase buns fur a nuisery least, is ai rested at the 
very threshold of the p,il<ic'e of dainty delights, by tlie sight of a shiver- 
ing lieggar-woman with three small pinched children, lean-faced and 
wistful-cyed, on the {lavement, and presently returns buuless and money- 
less to the {laternal roof; can you or I hud it m us to utter word of 
reproach or even warnmg I 'We may try — almost vve may begin, when 
we hear the artless story, to say, “ Clement," with a giaveface, “ I think, 
perhaps . . . .” — but belbre the first lew words are out, the gi-ave 

look gives way to a flushing smile, and all you can bring out is, “ Clem, 
my darling, you’re a dear, kind boy — there’s a shilling ; go and buy the 
buns for me, and remember, that the money is mine.” And Clem goes. 
With his hand moie tightly clenched in his knickerbockers than ever, 
and, listening to no aUurements on the way, he btings back the buna in 
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safety, for he feels that neither the money nor the buns are his — ^untU he 
gets £tirly home, and tlien he becomes undisputed proprietor, and he has 
his feast, with interest, in the anrsery. 

Now, I do not say that all this is right — morally, indeed, it is very 
wrong. “ Cast j-our bread upon the waters, and it wdl return to you after 
many daj s ‘ True, and what le.ssona of faith, hope, and chanty — all 
three — does this teach us ? But ive must not look for our bread, or our 
buns, to come back to us in llie next half hour. Where is the ftuth, where 
Is the hojie, u here is the chai ity, to be exercised undei such a dispensation 1 
It would be £u better, tberelore, if dear Clem had had lus lecture and lost 
his buns. I speak very seriously 1 know how hard it is to look 
disapprovingly ujwn a kind act I know, too, that strictly speaking, 
we ought to assume tliat Clem would have been happier without 
his buns than with them. Little boys used to be so, when I was 
one — m the story-books at least. But, bless the bttle knickeiboekers, 
in these degenerate days our boys cat the second bag of buna witli all 
the heartier relish for haiing given avay the first to a beggar It they 
are not rewarded with a second they go without, and, pcihaps, are 
naughty enough «ometimes to think regretfully, almost self-reproach- 
fnlly, of the sacrifice they have made. But even Ixiy nature is weak; 
and why should we expect these little ones to be stronger than grown 
men ’ 

But here I am, according to my wont — drifting, drifting faitlier and 
farther away from the morality which I ouglit to teach. That dear little 
Clem ought reailj to be cautioned agaiU't the snares ol liberality. lie 
ought to be told that liberality is not alwavs generosity. He should bo 
cautioned lest, although it is now 4 Uite eueaigh to till him that the money 
in his jiocket is not his, he should some da} bt Ubtral with that which is 
not his own. The man has not a]wa}b so k<eu a sense of llw .sucreduesa 
of other peoples belongings as the bo}. At all cvuiU, we should watch 
well the good and kindly tendenue* of emr children. It is a common 
83} mg with respect to the 1jo}s, that tlitir had qualities will be *' knocked 
out of them at sthooL” If they be proud, their pride vviii be laughed out 
of them; if they be qmirrelaome, their tontenuousui-ss will be tlirasliid 
out of Uicm; if they be mean, theur meanness will be scorned out of 
them. But all their attractive qualiucs are sure to be encouraged and 
developed, and, if in tune they are not exaggerated, first into weaknesses, 
and then into vucea, happy indeed is the } outh, or wiser and stronger than 
lus comrades It is, Uierefure, I say again, the parental duty to worn a 
duid against lU kindlier and more attractive riuabue‘g, and, if possible, to 
moderate and control them. If we do not, we may be suie that some day 
or other wc skill see the wrong side of the stuiT. 

In no rtt-pect, pcrhsqjs, is it of more sovereign importance to the moral 
wcUbung of a man, and to the general welfiire of society, that the luie, 
which separates good from evil sliould be jealously observed, than in the 
maoiiestatioaa of generosity run riot. Iloubtless, it is a good thing to 
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give, and to give freely. The Lord “ loveth a cheerftil giver.” But if 
we do not take heed, our delight in giving may lead us not only to give 
what we have, but what we have not, and to be generous at other persons’ 
expense. That miserable George Barnwell, who when I was young was 
preached at the rising generation on Easter Mondays, Boxing-nights, and 
other solemn occasions, from the great dramatic pulpits of the metropolis, 
went through prodigality of giving straight on to murder. This, doubtless, 
is an exceptional manifestation. We do not often, literally and corporeally, 
slay our benefactors, m order that we may bestow rich gifts upon some 
frail friend, but figuratively, metaphorically, we are afraid, we often sin 
in this fashion, and are generous before we are just and honest. Many 
grievous shipmecks have come out of this : and the fairest promises have 
led straight up to the felon’s dock. Do you think that the poor, blasted 
wTctcli whom you see quailing and cowenng there had any natural tendency 
towards dishonesty ? Had that miserable George of whom I have spoken 
any taste for blood — any craving after the excitement of highway robbery 7 
He did it, not that he loved his uncle less, but that he loved another 
more, and he would rather have given her trinkets sprinkled with 
blood than not have given her any trinkets at all. 

This is altogether, as I have said, an extreme case. George took what 
he knew he could never restore He could not restore life ; and he could 
not restore money to the dead But a large number of those who are 
biought to rum by their heedless Uberality, have no thought of bemg 
dishonest or even unjuot If, directly or indirectly, they take what is not 
tlieur own, they believe in tlieir hearts tliat they can make restitution 

before .\ny one will miss it. Stiictly, it is unjust — perhaps, dishonest 

to give or to lend sixpence, unless you li.ave the means, without that 
sixpence, of satisfying every rightful claim upon you. Say that the poor 
old lady, who nursed jou in your tender childhood, is down in the 
iheumatics; or that little Barb.ua, your handmaiden, who kept long and 
patient \igils bcsidc the bed of your sick wife or your dying bov, has 
been ciying her poor eyes out, because she has bad news from home, of 
rent that cannot be paid, and httlc brothers and sisters who cannot be fed; 
or that unhappy Bibulus Boanerges, the man of letters, who has done 
you, as you know, many a bad turn m his day, now come to drunken 
giief, seeks a good one at your hands — what right have you — as an 
honest man, to give to one or the other, if yon cannot pay your trades- 
men’s billB on demand to the last larthing ^ None. I know it ; I feel it. 
To give, when you owe, is to give what is not your own. This is a great 
moral truth to be impressed upon little Knickerbocker ; and, if yon catch 
him giving a penny to a beggar when he owes sixpence at the lolly-pop 
shop— for m these days, even httle Knickerbockers are prone to contract 
debts — doubtless it is the psurcntal duty to admonidi him severely on the 
spot. 

But— stem moralist as I am, after this I cushion myself on a hut— 
but, if the wrong side of that fine, nch stuff of generosity be injustice and 
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dishonestj, justice and honesty also have their wrong sides. Just and 
honest men, whom I wot of, often sufter their virtues to exuberate, so as 
to overgrow some of the milder giaces, which I, for one, cannot help 
esteeming. It may be our duty to narrow our obligations to the utmost, 
or, rather, to the innermost ; to lecognize only the piimary duties ; to sec 
no neighbourhood bej'ond our own fireside or the walls of our own 
counting-house, to pi ©side plentifully for our own offspring; to one no 
man anything ; and neidier to borrow nor to lend Tins may be right ; 
at all events, it is safe I confess that I have not so read the precepts 
of Christianity — but, then, my luidci standing may be a false mteipntcr 
of the truth. “ What claim has he upon me, that 1 should do this thing 
for him'’ By doing it, I may injuie those who haie claims ujion me. ’ 
VNTiat claim? Well, I confess tliat when we come to talk about claims, 
theie is very httle to be said Wliat claims have you and I upon the 
bounty nther of M.in or God ’ It would end, at last, I fear, il tliey came 
to be tried, in oui throwing oursehts upon the meicy ol the Couit It 
is, doiibtks'. a very grievous tiumr when men, under the inspiration of a 
vague feeling of ^^l^e^^al bicthcrhood, forget that th<-y aie husbands and 
fathci-' Books, we know, ha\e been wii'ien to proie that our kindred 
have no claim upon us kinehed. but simply as members of die gitat 
family of mankind Such doctii.,* is to bt lejnidiaud utterh Home 
first and the woild afterwards But theie .ne these whose ma\im it is, 
“ Home first, and after that the Deluge ’ And the home of sutli men 
often contains a family of svhich the sditary number is Sell. Ihe honesty 
of imch men is not to be f|uesticmd If lluy were to die to-morre>w, all 
their worldly ..tfairs w-ould he found m the mci-t oidti — no man would 
be dclrauded of his right' But, Iloiie-tus, jon mu'^ her .no of jour 
besetting snrtuen It is jiossilde that stavwhat mure may Ik- riKiuiiui 
of you than this strictmss of dealing The unprolllaij'e sereant who 
wrapped up his talent in a napkin wa-, eluubt'es.-,, a veiy lu-nt st man — 
safe to the extremest point of soft ty. But he did nut sati>fj liii master 
Honesty is a giant! thing — -‘An hoi-t-it man’s tlie nubh st woik ot tiod ” — 
Ay, truly But may it ntit be, that there an ngionii m wluoh hu'.i ^ty is 
measured by a standard ditie-ring somewhat tiom our own — lettu-iis lu 
which account is taken of otlitr d<bls than those foi f<*od and cii>thing, 
doctors’ stuff and servants’ wages’ Have jou paid those dihta, U 
Honcstuc ’ Being human, it cannot be cxiiecteJ e«f you tiiut you h.ne 
paid tlun in full— but liave you paid even a reasonable mstalment e»l 
your obligati<>n» , or have you lemembeic-d the first half only of tli.it most 
Lcautifa! and most solemn precept, “ Owe no man anytJang, but to Iolc 
tint awitker?" 

Yc-s, jtistice and honesty may run' riot — tlie strong men as the weak; 
but should we not lie tokrant also of their eveesse-s? You do not like 
(bat coM stem, reserved, ease-hardi aed man. Geniality is more pleasant, 
generosity is more alluring. But who knows, aftejr all, that there m-ey 
not be some soft s|iot8 beneath that coat of mail ? Who knows, indeed, 
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that the armour has not been indued by very reason of those soft spots ? 
Men, ere now, warned in time of their besetting infirmities, have steeled 
themselves against them ; have curbed their errant propensities, rudely 
and painfully, and in their outward aspects behed their inward natures, 
bringing themselves to it only by habitual resistance, and that, too, of the 
most determined, uncompromising kmd It is the tenderest-hearted way- 
faier, peradventure, who buttons his coat most securely over his waistcoat 
pocket and passes on most rapidly, when the voice of distress reaches him 
fiom the shadow of the house, and he feels, rather than sees, a ragged 
figure pursuing him along the pavement in quest of alms He hurries 
on, not to escape the mendicant so much as to escape from his own 
propensity to give, and by giving to relieve his feelings, at the expense 
of his principles, and to solace himself to the injury of others. And it 
may be the most joiial of boon companions who refuses the proffered 
glass, who seems to hat e no good-fellowship in him Who knows that 
he may not be only too good a fellow — that it may not be the constant 
study of his life to hold in due restiaiut and governance the companion- 
able qualities, which, without such a strong hand upon them, might drag 
him down to destruction. 

Besides, even as regards more practical manifestations, we may often 
be veiy greatly mistaken We may know the act of generosity that was 
not done, but wo may not know the act of gt eater generosity that was 
done — the gieater saciifico that forbade the k-.ser 1 had a lesson of this 
kind taught me at school, the impression of vliich thiity yeais of act.ve 
life have in no wi'O weakened. Our senior udier — it was a large private 
.school — was a hbeial, open-handed fellow , he dres'=ecl well, subscribed 
handsomely to the ciiekct club, and had the reputation — it was a glorj, 
not a rcpioach amongst us — of Ik mg in debt m the town” But the 
.second usher was an iiitoleiable screw. He earned tlie fact upon 
his back , it spoke out fiom all his actions Ills conduct was jus 
.sliabby as his coat Of course our notion wa* that he was by nature 
a skinflint, and tli.it lie liad ho.ards of gold “at the bottom of his 
hox,” He was a in.in othenviso of a kindly nature and a harmless way 
of life, so we despised lathei than hated the wietch But it came out 
aftei wards that he had an aged mother and two sisters, reljing sohly foi 
their niamti'uance on Ins scanty earnings, and the saddest flung of all 
was — I know nothing s.iddei in historj — that confemplatmg. at the end of 
one half } ear, a pleasant sui prise Ibi these pool people, he walked home, a 
hundred miles undei a June sun, and appealed unexpectedly among them 
one sultiy evening, only to find that all three wore helplessly drunk. 
Next half we had a new usher, and for a little space there was a belief 
amongst us that the poor fellow had saved money enough to start a school 
of his own; but little by little the tiuth, as I have told it, oozed out, with 
this pathetic addition, that he had gone hopelessly mad. "We were very 
much grieved then at the rash judgments that we had passed, and we 
penitentially recanted by getting up a subsciiption, the largest ever known 
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in the school, which kept the poor crazy wretch — ^be was quite harmless- 
under comfortable restraint, until he died. When the Doctor’s eldest son 
married, and we subscribed Ibr a silver tea equipage to present to the 
young couple ; and when that prodigal senior usher, at a later period, 
retiring upon his debts, and staiting, upon that modest capital, a school 
and a wife of his own, we endowed him with a preposterous plated epergne 
fit lor the dinner-table of a duke — we li.ad availed ourselves of the ojipor- 
tunitj to seek special aid from the parental purse But in this instance it 
was a point of honour and of conscience with us all to make solemn sacri- 
fice of self and to deny our appetites for the benefit of the man we bad 
wronged ; and. I am sure, let alone the satisfaction of such an atonement, 
that the lesson wc had all learned was worth the money ten times told. 
Many of us, I doubt not, were «addc-^and wi''Cr beys fiom tliat time We 
had seen only the tvrong -iJe of the stuiF of that poor second usher's 
beautiful generc^ity. and w c had not thought for a moment that it had a right, 
side, smooth to the touch, lovely to tlii. eje. gay with maiy -coloured 
flou'crs and bright with ti'^stic of grid. Mich a-- leirtht <iliiip'=t foim the 
tapcstij’ of heal en itnlf The argils saw. if ue did not ; a»iJ if wt could 
only see things a little men with th‘‘, eji.', how much 10'S Jiijiistice 
would they have to write down anain't us ! 

In tlie case uMoh I have cited a>»o\e, the error eotnmilltd, the wrong 
done, was ef the most absolute, miqualified kind; ue judged the poor 
man to be unnenorous and silth-h, when his ginerosify redly vas of th(‘ 
mo't sclf-.sacnficing order. We altogcthci blundered oi er the fact ; but 
scicetimts, although right in fur f.ict'. \u ate grii'voU'ly a-tray in 
our judgments, lookitig only at the wrong side of the stulT, and refusing 
to belie 1C that there is a righe We sayth.it .n man is oh'tiriate, that 
he is »Um and infkxvble But we know not, jvcih.ips, what a noble con- 
stancy — what a high sense of _,ustKi nnj he ben ath tho'i moro unat- 
tractive qualities Eitn truth, 'mooth and buutiful a' it i-, turns up 
sometime -5 a side bar'h to t'' i toieh and uncone ly to the s,^rht You 
and I may not sjmpaihizc with the Bruiu-ts < / tin woild • t.e may not 
liavc enough of the nobh Bom.nn in us to send our steis to the lu.ids- 
suan, or to strike down our dtarc“-t friend's '‘at tlie baae of i’ompcj'i 
statue;” but it would be wre ng to clnv. cur eyes to tin fact that there 
is nohi’ity in such exploits In tbe-t cases, we may f.urly s-sume tliat 
thei-c 1' i<'Jf-neg 3 tif-n of the hiphv-t order But m othei', wlmre there 
IS nothJog io justify the question, ‘ Had you rather th.at Cie-ar were 
living and die all slaves’” there m.iy still be something to admire even 
1.1 the uglic'l manife.stations of these sterner qualities. I htive often 
thought whother Sh.vksjxare intended utti rly to dose th* hisirts of his 
audiincc agaiiait that frfjor hji^td .''hylock As for myself, I must 
acktiowlf-dg«. tloit I never go away altogether Hati»fi<d with the rc'sult. I 
have qutjted .dri a'ly the Baconian aphor ^m that revenge m a kind of wild 
josuce. 1 believe an ingtnious o.st>ay has been written to prove that the 
dramatist was aided by hi« great contemporary in the composition of 
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his plays ; and we ini^t, at all events, pleasantly conjecture that these 
memorable words had been, given by the philosopher to the poet as a 
subject for a drama. That Shylock had a strong sense of justice is not 
to be doubted. He took a strictly logical view of the matter; and was 
only beatai at last by a wretched quibble. I have faiown men who 
have stood out for their ounce of flesh just as tenaciously as this perse- 
cuted Israehte, and with much less excuse. I have known as stem a 
resolution to exact what is “ nominated in the bond ” beneath a waist- 
coat of Christian broadcloth as beneath the Jewish gabardine. Not 
because such men desire to injure their neighbours, but because they 
have an immoveable conviction of what is due to themselves. What 
they contend for chiefly is a full acknowledgment of their rights; and, 
the acknowledgment once unreservedly made, they wiU sometimes yield 
the thing itself, and be generous, when justice is satisfied. I have thought 
sometimes whether Shylock would have taken the pound of fle^ at 
last, if the judge had placed the knife in liis hand. He might have been 
satisfied with his victory, and have heaped coals of fire on the Christian's 
head hy showing that the dog he had spat upon could forgive. At all 
events, if I were a Hebrew, I would “adapt ’ the Merchant of Venice 
after that f.ishion. And even as a Christian I cannot help thinking that 
the smug Venetians, being clearly guilty of intolerance and persecution, 
escaped a little too easily. It may be observed that Shakspeare, even in 
the delineation of his worst chaiaotcrs, geneially contrives to give us a 
glimpse of the right side of the stuff Even that truculent Lady 
Macbeth is redeemed from utter iniquity by the “ one touch of nature ” 
w'hich glimmers out in the exclamation, 

“ Had he not resembled 
My father ns lie slept, I had done it.” 

When I first addressed mjbclf to 'tnito upon this subject, after a 
colloquy with one to whose suggcbtions I owe more than liis modesty wiU 
acknowledge, I was minded to treat it in another fashion. I purposed to 
fallow the evil that there is in good, or that emanates from good, rather 
than “the soul of goodness in things et il.” Bur it pleases me better, 
looking at the wrong .side of the stuff to show that it has a right — to 
turn it with its bright smooth stiiface uppeimost — than to say anything 
disparaging of it because tlicie .are frayed ends and unevennesses beneath. 
Whether this be the truer philosophy or not, I do not pretend to deter- 
mine; but I am very ceitsun that it is the ple.Tsanter and the more 
encouraging. And may we not thus, looking at the matter in this more 
cheerful aispect, find that from the very mode and manner of our investi- 
gation there are special truths to be leamt; that tliere ore some good 
practical lessons in it which we sliould do well not to ignore. Morally, it 
is right that we should judge people according to their opportunities. 
Legally, of course, we can take account only of results. Now the results 
of being dragged up arc, doubtless, very lamentable. They are apparent 
in frequent appeals to the legal tribunals of the country. Under such 
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adverse ciretunstances, good is very difficidt to naiatsi^n as good. It is 
speedilj developed iato evil But who Imovs that stall this gem of good 
niaj aot lurk in the secret places of his nature to be ^ed forth agam, 
in idl its freshness and vitali^, under wise treatoent and fostering care. 

If we look well into it, we may find that we have not to contend 
widi some dominant sin, but with the misdirection of some originally good 
quality — tliat the wrong ride of the stuff has turned up very early in life 
and obstinately remained uppermost. If we are satisfied of this, we may 
find the work of reformation comparatively easy. I have often thought 
that we take too much trouble to find out the dark spots, and, havmg 
found them, to cut them out with the knife. If we could only chance 
upon the bright ones, our treatment would be more simple and more 
pleasant There may be, we say, beneath them — who knows t pure 
fount of good, from which may flow rivers of living waters. Let us 
make a channel for the stream, so that it shall pour itself m the right 
direction, and go rippling over golden sands and clean smooth pebbles, 
not slushing through mud and garkige. That young Arab cowenng 
under a dry arch, — there h.as been nothing hut the wrong side of the 
stuff for him all his life. Can we expert him to lie any better than he 
is f But, peiadventiire, there is some humanity in him, if we could only 
find it out. And that seeniinely still more hopele-a subiect — tint boaiy 
sinner, bl^w-eyed and of Veauvian aspect, reeling out of the gin-'.hop, 
with inarticulate bl.a-sphemies in his iscorched throat — ^he too may have 
some good in him: and, if we could only find it out, h(> would not b<* 
wholly lost. Men et'cn in that stale have been wived ere now . by an 
appeal, perchance Heaven-directed, to some fix-ling « f honour and decency 
riill alive, though long dormant, in their bosoms ‘‘ You may not believe 
if, but I was a gentleman once — wa«, indeed ! *’ — or words of kindrofl 
meaning— smd Newman NogsR, and there was pride in the thought which 
lifted a corner of the tape.stry, and revealed for a lime the right side of 
the stuff. There is someilung to work upon when you ha\ e found the 
soft S|xit. A sweet sound, a plea'-ant sight, will do more than the chain 
or the lash to subdue the maniac to quietude ; and a succession ot sweet 
sounds and pleasant sights may bring him back to reason, which we nmy 
be sure the whip and the straight- waistcoat never will. And this is 
mainly because these sweet sights, these pleasant sounds supjib, as it 
w'ere, the long-broken link between the present and the jiast, and bring 
back lost remembrances of peace and happiness itwdie anteccilent state. 
And by the same power of asisociation, men, whose morjil sense is over- 
cast, may be brou^t back to romnumt with tbem«ehes as they once 
were— may see glimmerings of bvgone beatitudes, and be purified and 
hnraariaed by the glimpses they have caught of a holier state of existence 
once theirs. If we can only snoceid in turning up a comer, a very little 
comer of the right side of the stuff, there is good hope that we may soon 
see it lifted by the mild breath of favourable circumstance, rolling over, 
fold aftar fold, until we can so longer m: anything of tlie wrong. 
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^ itttncr. 

HE solemn, pompous, and pro- 
fuse banquet is a social instita- 
tion of great importance. It 
may be bkened to the old legi- 
timate drama, which must be 
in five acts, or it is not legiti- 
mate. The state dinner is in 
five acts, and the plot is deve 
loped somewhat in this fashion : 
— Act 1 (after an overture of 
oysters, let ua say) — There 
is not much incident, and what 
there is, is confined generally 
to the appearance, and rather 
rapid disippcaranco, of two characters — of soup Bo &r there is 
little dialogue, but as tlio perfoimance pioceeds it becomes decidedly 
more lively Act 2, which is played altogether by fish, is greatly 

relished by many people, but is generally flat. It is in Act 3 the 
real interest begins — a gieat variety of incidents, some evidently from 
a French source, making their (ntree, so to speak, almost at the 
same time, or following one another very rapidly , and thei e is much 
curiosity and expectation as to what is coming next, some people being 
much perplexed as to what tliey should conccntiate their attention 
upon In Act 4 most people are able to guess what is going to happen, 
and the leading incidents are almost invariably of the same kind, and of 
a solid and heavy character, but popular nevertheless; and it is not 
unusual for an enthusiastic individual to encore anything he likes 
very much. Act 5. — The interest continues and is worked up to an 
.ilmost painful degioe to those whose attention has been fixed on the 
events from the coramenoenient, and who may find a difficulty in keeping 
up with the iucidentfe whicli some critics consider too numerous. There 
is a spaikhng accompaiument the whole time — of champagne, and the 
curtain descends at last; in other words, the cloth is removed amid 
a general feeling of satisfaction — that it is over. The effect, the next 
morning, is sometimes less satisfactory than at the time. 

It seems ungracious to complain of the extent of people’s hospitality, 
yet the object of tliis chapter is to have a grumble at the enormous 
quantity and variety of food placed before mankind •when it dines out. 
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Wly should a weak mortal be tempted to cat more than is good for 
him, by havmg an absurd array of dishes offered to him in succession, 
of eyery one of which, perhaps, he is particularly fond ? Why should 
he be led into partaking of half-a-dozen different liquors of the most 
antagonistic qualities, the imbibing of which is certain to disagree with 
him ^ 

To have the means of setting before one’s guests all the delicacies out 
of season — tlie youthful strawbeiry, oi the premature pea — a week before 
those pleasing productions of nature aie within the reach of ordinary 
people, IS a privilege which must have charms for any well-regulated 
hostess's mind ; but I would humbly submit that, if there was only half 
as much at dinner, one might be invited twice as often. 

Then, if a dinner is ostentatious and grand, the guests are likely to be 
pompous too, and to be invited, not because they are fiicnds, or for agree- 
able social qualities, but because of their rank, oi fortune, or “ position.” 

Then there can be no doubt that under these conditions gentlemen 
wear their neckkerchiefs st-iffei and tighter than usual, supporting their 
chins up in the mi nioie sccuuly then In, and causing in the counten.ance 
generally a consumned and pmful ixpri -siou tf importance, and tin ir 
waistcoats baMng an cxpins-itt .vnd mttatnd appc.uaucc not to I'c -ecu 
in ordinary life Ilrcakia-t 3».t« b<>.n calVd tin phasantest meal, because 
no one i- conceited buiic ent .ind CMtamly mai} nun’s natures 

are tL'irigcd for the woise vhiu ih-) ihance tluir dro, 

Tlion all thost fM. ,.nen — a jHilfcr mo’' < f ibcni — 'n li.nc .ibout the 
rtvin wiiii ,.n mr tf ta-} k'piT, sonuti'ia- nhtn inclnti \1. hamling a 
plate, tr, puliaps, wlun the id- a • ocui- ntio tfu oi i . -ttitlK.ut rttitencc 
to tkliethtr jou are do'ie or n ui, m the inti rv.d- o( bii'er alisoibt J in 
listening to the c nver.-ati' t.ny in.i} think ci li.l.; e }'jU f nt .i glass 
of wine, nr, peihap-. a • il r b.itig tui .r uunds to Ltm uu uhat thi j arc 
about :is to hand jou the bn ad. 

Andth! what a elcjntrs ng ihirc it is whir you i nJi at < ur to enu- 
verse with your nc-si luig! Umr, ai.d lind, al'tir starting the nai-t t irutis 
subjects, making ibo mest abiu},t transnuns from <>iu. to .aioib. r. in 
tht 14111 hope of hitung nje i Lei oi ins l.uouriU topic, that it is iinjio— 
mbifc to elicit anytliUig ljut ' yt-, ’ escipt “ no ’’ 

Tl.'.rt la notlung it at last but n- (biuw your whole in"id into your 
dinner, and to seek that consolation la eating whioli la iknnd lU your 
neighbour » com er-sation 

]1 I were a de^ijiot of nnlinufed powers, I would str.p all i-uth dm- 
nils I would say, *' Let tjiose for wl.nb the msitaUoiib ix- ' ul, or the 
prepmaiionfe made, take place, but after that let there be no more,” 
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It is hard to know wlietkcr more to admire the variety of the forms under 
which food is supplied to tlie animal creation, or the faimplicity of the 
fundamental plan. The number of nutritious substances baffles calcula- 
tion, and embraces the utmost diversity of kinds, adapted to every variety 
of climate, cii cumstancc, or habit, \ 7 hile the living organism, on the 
one hand, can build up a solid fiamc from Iiijuid materials, ou the other, it 
can pour iron through its veins, and reduce the hardest textures into blood. 
There is a stpiiirtl in Afiiea th.it feed-, on elephants’ tii-ks and the 
mark of its teeth is a welcome sight to the ii oiy-collecfor The cunning 
creature selects— for there is -cope for epicuu-m even in this hard fare — 
the tusks iihich arc iiche-t in animal mattci, and which are therefore 
the mo-t 1 aluablo But undei wlut< v or divei -.ty of form it may be pre- 
sented, lood is vn Its es-enti.vl i.'itnic aluajs \he same To g,\e Us active 
bodii-, it must bo an acti\ < s'’b-i met , that i- it must cor-is'- of elements 
whiih tdid to change ihiuti,'b (lit <•, /nation vf their cLeriical alEniues 
To tuiiiisli food I'lr .uiim.il lits i- la one a-peet a siuijlo prihlem, though 
wrought out m infinite (onplcxitj It i- to j>i o vide matter in misrahJc 
cquililnuim, as it is said, or constantly tending to assume neiv forms, like 
waves raised m uatoi bj the ivind Yet it must net be utteily incapable 
of r< t'lining its existing form, but should be delicatelj balanced, as it were, 
so that It imII admit of being tian'furcd and moulded in laiiousways 
unaltered, and yet ii ill uiukigt> ehange immediately, when cert.am con- 
ditions are fullilled Given a sub-tanee thus cc'raix>sed, and there is food. 
For we must not limit (mi ideas lieie to tint uliich happeiis to be food 
for ns, 01 foi tlie creatnu'.s iikest to om«elvcs Food is found bj seme 
crcaluie or olhei in substancis the mo-i widely diveise Tlicrc is haully 
a poison known that does not alloid su-tenaiice to some foini of life. 
Coiio-nc inuieials, in solution, alToid nutiinicnt to jieculiar kinds of 
mould, or cell-plants Evi'ii the g.i«tric juice — the “ univcrs.il solvent” — 
will sustain, without Icisuig its jiiopwties. its siiccial fungus. The fable 
of Mitltridiites, who accustomed himself to eit .ill deadly things with 
impunity, is more than leali/ed m nature. Life, m its widest sense, 
almost lefuses to recogjuze* a poison. What is death to one organism 
suppoits another. Thus many diseases — an cver-increasing number of 
them indeed — arc found to consist in the development of parasites ; a 
new and hostile life invading the old, and douiislung in its destruction 
And some of the most virulent vegetable poisons dilTei but slightly in 
composition from perfectly ivholesome substances. 

Oui' own food consists simply in that small portion of the substance 
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and the force of nature, which is brought into forms correspondent to onr 
particular life The plants which prepare it for us add nothing of their 
own, but simply bring into a special arrangement the elements which 
exist around them, and the foice which comes to them from the sun. So 
far as their life lies parallel to our own they procure us food ; so far 
as their lifo direiges fiom ours they aie unavailable for oiii nourish- 
nient, or even fatal to our being. One special form of the action that is 
everywhere, is the life of our bodily frame, and the materials for it arc 
furnished wheresoever, in plant or animal, that action exists in a kindred 
fo; in The substances thus akin to oui own substance, or subservient to 
our own life, we have seen to f.dl inti two or tliiee great classes, though 
found in endless forms and conveyed to us fliioush almost innumerable 
channels. They are mainly the albuminous oi Iksh-like, the fatty, 
and those consisting of sugar n statch 'Whctoiei we find iliesi', 
find food 

But in till noik cf nia utainiiii: lue o’lk the fust ‘■t,p i-, t d en ulnn 
the inateiials are .suppLed 1 h'u i,eid aVo to In ]*'.t lelo U' .oid this 
not in the common nicannig ot t i ti’m ,Kv< id iii to wlm h a diiuui 
’Sleekened to bi iMthin lo 'tthi'i liavi t iii n it 1. .t in o ate aurthir 
wav. and cnc which iniolns pi, a, m oi no -n dl lUflKuh} In s*iut- 
iie-s. that whicli is placed i' the stomach is i ot w.th.n tlu hod.j ihu 
internal c.iVjty IS as tiub out-idc of as thi eaiuy c<>nlaiiied wiihiti the 
folded I'end The entire almientan tul« i' well kmwn ti' In a ]■•(>- 
loi.ga’icn of the sk ii, wL'.h, indeed fhsiigi' its tharacter souk ..t a’ 
the lij's. 111 *- r* tains the sai.’c t-siot,,! sttiottiH ihioiicrhoat all j irts (>< 
the djgisj'e sjs'jm 'Jhat stiuetuU cons,.'s a a J.iui (f i .< 'u' > i’‘< , 
cove-ied widi nils whith au fii ;nM'»h u'o\(d. ami it whiiii eaili sin - 
ceS'ivc- ceneiation i- in its tun. i isi i ff Both th. ekm and thr Imi'ig of 
the digestne cavitu - a>c a'so stiddid with lu.milo tubis, wliidi a’c in 
like manner lined bj cel’.s, and m wimh the tl ict no k " <if sa(!, taiii is 
earned on. Ihis js. indeid tic eharacti r ft all tl'e surl.iu' oi tl.e 
body, whethei internal m- fxttrnal, thf\ con-ist cf cnc or moic linr' 
of membrane coi cred w itli ct 11s 


There being tlus conneclion and re semblance betwi en the skin ami the 
lin'ng nrinbrane of the stomach it does not snipiiso us to find that at 
hist, and in its sinijilcst foim- digestion is peitoimed bt tlu skm 'ilu 
low'est animal known, the Aniadia, taki s im foml thiough 
us e.xtcrnal surface (hg ]), h u iii", indeed, lu, uitirn.i,' 



one It applies Itself i(,und the moist 1 am! ext 


c injn 1 i/es 


Its digestne, organs lor the Ofc.isioiij putting out j.iocuss 
fjf Its bcidy, wlneh IS at once h.iud aiid sfomicJi, wlunmer 
11 is wanted The eomiuon Ifjdia again, .is js well known, 
fied' just the same when tuintd nisei,, out, cither [lart 
Is skm, and cither, Kton'-idi Now in.in has no .such fat nliy 
as this, Lilt it remains true in his case also that tlie ditosfivi rnenibranc 
is but an imvard skin, and, to a certain t-.\lcnt mmlar oHiecs are j*ei- 
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formed by both. The shin, for example, absorbs certain substances 
applied to it m a liquid state, and it casts off excreted matters. These 
aie two of the functions of tlie internal or digestive skm; but the 
latter has also assigned to it the task of dissolving the substances which 
aie consumed, so that they may pass readily into the blood It is 
adapted, therefore, to tins end, by being more thickly studded with 
secietiiig glands. But the materials which are provided in our food, for 
the most pait, cannot be made use of by the system, if they are diiectly 
mingkd with the blood. It is true the very substances of which the 
blood consists ai e presented to us in various articles of diet , but if these 
he taken m a lujiuJ foirn, and injected into the veins, they are cast off at 
once, by the secretions, unemploy id This is the case with the albumen of 
the egg for instance, which i^ j ct, so fai as the chemist can ascertain, almost 
nhntical with the .ilbunieii of blood Another task is, therefore, laid upon 
the digestive organs, be''ide^ ihat of reducing the food to a liquid state, m 
whuh it cau permeate the textures and find entrance into the vesscU. 
Tiny must iinpait to it quahtic-j which fit it to jem with, and become 
jMit of, the vital fluid This i-. atSimil'tto>)i, or at least the first stage of it 
ilieie IS ,1 second assirniLition whereby each C'rgan and structure of the 
body i> sipaiately nouii'hed iiom tbe commcai hlocJ 

W’liat a pioblem this is practically to s,,Kc' to take the outlying 
’labile and build it up into the hu’ii.iii fiaine. making it fill the place of 
lilt' materials that are U'cd in its hie, and 'Upply the force that is expended 
111 Its acuc'ii It 1' no wonder that .in ilahcnate senes of cigaus aie pin- 
vnhd, and that iiianv distinct ]>'oet"<'s must ro-i>pei.ite, to achieve the 
vvoik And tlic’ic is suie'y si me value in a u«u!t attained at such a co^t 
'ihat a ni.ni timv be nourished, as the coiiditun el lus conscious life, what 
u inultiplKity e'f agencies aie set to woik, wh.it a lavish applicxition of 
lesuuiees IS made' AVeiiiu well ica: ml with a ceiUiiii levc-reuce our- 
.sihes what Katuie, .and the Authoi <f rs.iturc, have thought worthy of so 
niueh care, and have puieliasod at so large an exjiendituie of means. 

'I he term '* assiniilaMon, ’ as expressing the lesult of the digestive 
jioeess, is lu'l of snrnifieanee It miplus a likeness in kind between 
til. it whieh IS assimilated and th.it to which the assimilation is made, a 
pnpaiedness and .iJaptation iii the one to become the other. As George 
Ilerhert s.ay s — 

*■ Herbs gladly heal our ilc'Ii, V'causc that they 
iuid then luiiuoimaiae there,” 

•50 the food gladly becomexs the beidy, finding theic its own kindred. The 
organism whl h draws in natuic for its snppoit, lies paiallel to the nature 
which siippoits It But, fuither, assimilation implies also a gradual clionge, 
a progress from one state tow aids another, marked by successive stages ; 
and tins we find to be eminently characteiistic of the digestive piocess. 
It lb a legiil.ar seiics of successive operations. The food is raised into 
union with the new organism by definite steps, each of whidi has its own 
instrmncnl.s, but all suboidinatc to the final and essential end— the 
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adding new life to the man, the perfect union of food and blood. Diges- 
tion in this is like the act of vision. The one essential for sight is the 
impression of a ray of light upon a neivc In the simplest animals this 
is effected immediate!}', and without any special apparatus beyond a 
portion of the nervous system placed at the suiface ; but as we rise in the 
animal scale, there is intci posed between the light and the nerve an optical 
apparatus, to modiiy the ia}s, and piepme them to fall witli perfect 
adaptation on the more delicate and moie complex nervous expanse The 
mollusc sees mth a mere nerve ; the man rcqmies an eye So he requires 
also his digestive *' eye," to refiact, combme, and bring to a focus in his 
blood his many-coloured food. 

Foi this puipose we cairy about viith us an entiie laboratoi} the 
whole .armoury of the chemist is laid under contribution to lurnish forth 
our digestive appaiatus. Iviiucs to divide, and moitars to tiituiate, are 
provided in oui incisor and molar teeth, solvents and delic.ite re-agents m 
the secretions iihich the ^^ight oi tar>te of food calls foith , lath'i of exactly 
graduated temperatuie in the various 0.111110“:, and filers which sti.un and 
sepaiatc the elements m the ab'oiOeal gla'id- Digo'-tion is an ‘‘<11 game 
chemistij,' and thc'e aie its aj'phauees. 

And tin means are cspeciali} adapted to the work m this resfiett, that 
aa the food con<ia*' tf various cLisSes cf substances su the digestm iijents 
are of vauous kmJs Ve are accustomed to apeak of the ga'tuc jmee as 
if it ncic th digestive fluid , but. lu truth, it is f iily one among sti' lal, 
and M.rv ]is(b,.lily it is not the most ji weitiil of them llnu an some 
elements r* Lt d o\ei uhich it has no lulluiuct, and .ill its effitts may bo 
appanii*’^ jicduced la other seeietion' , it lias bten calculated indeed, 
that scareely moie than iulf the necisstir} lood is digc'ti d sutlna the 
stomach. 

The vaiious digestive fluids ai> sj.eei.ilH adqaed to aet tipoii tin 
different kinds of ffed ofvlueh a pirfeCl diet eetisisls Some ait eliKtiy 
on the starcli, conserUng it mt>< sugar, and of these the saliea is tie t_, pe 
The gasfnc juiee acts cxclustvely on the- albuminoui, liodies , tuul other 
secretions have fur tliiir jart to piepaie the latty main r.s lor absiuption. 
The secretions are varied in conespondence uith the food. 

Further, these various secretions are excited by tlieir appHq>riate 
de-mand. They flow forth e,n the presence of food, and in ijuantitu sprojKir- 
tioned to the amount and need of it; obi y mg a v1t.1l or human oidti the 
emotions -which attend the taking of food, the ta»te, the sight, the thought 
of it, call them foith We are conscioiesofthis iii the exse of the sah\ a; but 
the- same law extends to the gastiic juue, and, doubtless, throughout all 
the series Enjoy ment promotes, loathing suspends them at evert stage : 
they txprcie and wait on the man, not on rnire nneharucai or eheuiical 
conditiciis Although by means of thi latter kind, such as iniulion by 
tubes introduced into tlie stomach, or by furemg animals to swallow pieces 
of sponge, a certain amount of digestive fluid can be obtained, tins is 
always comparatively scanty m quantity, even if it be normal in its 
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quality. Thus already, in this least elevated function, is eshibited the law 
and nature of the body : that it is the servant, not of circumstance, but of 
the man It is placed under the dommion of mind. Its destiny is to be 
not only subservient to, but in every change and action swayed by, the 
mental and conscious part It is true, indeed, that, on its side, the 
physical rules and controls the mental , and in a struggle, when the forces 
are set against each other, so far as the body 13 concerned, the former must 
prevail. Neither thought nor wiU can stand against starvation, intoxica- 
tion, or disease , but these are relations that aie abnormal. The dominion 
belong'5 of right to the higher agent, and is habitually exercised by it. 
Man rules his body as he rules the obedient horse or elephant, whose 
poweis yet are greater than his own, and Oefore whose rage he cannot 
stand Thus also he subduta and uses the natuial powers, before the 
might of which he is but as an infant The healthful attitude of the body 
is that of pel feet obedience to and expression of the mmd, its momentary 
state vanes, throughout, uith the momentaiy changes of the soul As we 
sec the shades of emotion rite themselves upon the countenance, they 
write themselves by delicate vaiiatious on every imvaid oigan and hidden 
function too 

lligestiun consists of t\^ 0 parts — ^the solution and transformation of the 
food, and its alisoiption into the system The* loiinci of these commences 
the moment the food eiiti rs the mouth, in the outliow of the saliva to meet 
it. A cliief pait of the olhte < t this lluid is thoiouffh]}' to woisteii the food, 
and prepaie it tor bema: -.w.iliowc J; and with an etideat adaptation to this 
purpose', it eon-ists of a mixtuie of thie-e* 
distinct thuds, with difTerent sources and 
chaiactcis One iKirtum 0 ! it i- a tain, 
uateiy iluid. and tins is ilii rou.n !y u!i\id 
with the tood m niastn itun, .iiutliei js'i- 
tien IS of a luoie Mscid n.iiuio, .ird Mite- 
to hdii lento the morsel, and lie'huito the a^t 
of swallow Mjg Tho-o .ae jeurid into tin. 
mouth at its anteiioi ,.ud jio-ot'or j)oiii"ns 
Tespeetivily 'Ihe sihea i> uiim-hod p.iii’.y 
by s]ieual glands situated withm I'l iit.ii the 
mouth, and j-artly by the lining uiombuine 
of the ehenks, which is studded all ovcrwirli 
minute lubes lor this puipose 

The' quantity of s.ili\a societed .nmounts, in a hearty and well-fed 
man, to about thiee' pounds, (or junts.; a day, though it vaiiees gnatly with 
the kind of food , when that is hard or dry, much more than an equal 
weight of saliva is mingled wnth it Thus it has been Ibuud by exjieri- 
ments on horses, that with evoiy 100 paits of hay consumt'd there were 
mingled 100 of saliva, but for 100 paits of green stalks and leaves only 
4U jiarts ot saliea were furnished. Bernard administered to a horse a 
pound of oats, in older to ascertain the rapidity with which mastication 
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■would naturally be accomplisbed. It -was thoroughly masticated -and 
swallo-wed at the end of nine minutes. Pait of the saliva 'was then 
prevented fiom flowing into the mouth, by dividing the duct of the parotid 
gland, and another pound of oats vi. is given to the animal; it ate with 
difficulty, and the swallowed portions were diy and brittle; at the end of 
twentv*five minutes it had masticated and swallowed only about three- 
quarters ot the quantity which it had pieiiously disposed of in nine 
minutes Our own expel lence al<o teaches u» how tardily mastication 
goes on when the sohva is wanting The diy mouth of level sufficiently 
iorbids solid food. 

But the stdu a has anotliei office besides this nicclianical one of aiding 
mastication It is stiictly a digi-tive fluid, and pioduets a change in 
the constitution ol the food it-ill That is to be “educated into blood 
It Is the new guest to be inaugurated into the duties ol the household ; 
the blood is the loyal table itsell; and tlie s.iliva is tlie comniissioned 
niastci of the oidi.iance', who bn-u's liinisclf to instruct the iieiv-comei in 
the laws ol the p! ice, and in tin* eoii-lit'ons i.) it- lu'sfnt.ihty ' But the 
pait the suina phn'^ a-adgi-'ni llaid iseiheti' 'Ilie cliieraiiJ mo-t 
esse-ntial elements ol lood aie tie alluu'.ims.'. -abstaiue', mid the pie- 
paring them lor ri'cejition into the bk’cd, is In me sense the cluef cikI 
ol the entire proces.s But ti'i' is not the fiist thing done • the '■aliea has 
no action oa the albunimou- i>o’ tious e f li e><l . imi ele'Cs it cm u .ili'i et the 
fat, tilt substance' second ni 1111)101 t.»nee Its <>]ieiatu>n is cemliiiid ti> cue 
of the suborebtiate ehmient-. it coinetts st.iKh into aigai, f.tling ii tints 
both lor immediate absi 1 f ition, and I’oi future clianges wilhiti the body 
In slioit the .«ahva bung- into si ue "t it iJme'.s the li lee-piudueing 
portion ol the looj Us otike -eeni' to b. to m.iki jirqui ition before the 
mam work begins : — suiel) a t\j t. in tin-, o thi lo j n ; ' .i u and foie- 
■working of wliich the oigai.ic weald is mil 'U.e s i u.mns thit, 
on a mixed diet, a certain sup; liy ol l.net -]'r(>iiueino nn'tu she uM be 
aiailable from the first eomnieiieemeut eil the d gt sUve j.ioei -- 

The conveisiem of staieh into sugu by the s.ili\a e.annuie^s wiiIi 
great rapidity, if the stareh is thoie-anhly di—cdved Aeut.iin .inifiunt 
of sugar thus produced has been d.tecied m tin coni-i 1.. hall a numiie 
It Is a curious fact, that no siugle one ed ti t fluids oi which tlic salua is 
composed -will have this ellect It tho product 1 1 eitlarol tin sain at j, 
glands be taken alone, it ha.s 1.0 influence lai stauli, the ja oiih.ir ].owi r 
seencs to depend upon the admixture ol the mu, us of the inou.li e.ith the 
saliva proper But though the tiansfoimatioii .,f staicli by ihi 
Jjcgins tery rapidly, it is carried to only a -mail i \utit the g otric juice 
iiitcriupts It, probably through its acidiu, the salua being alwaj s, during 
dige-tum, shtdilly aikaluie liie duel j<ait ol the slar-h uiheii a,s UhoJ, 
thercloie-, when it is consumed lu any qinintit}, jiaso-i unchaneed through 
the htfiiuach, and undergoes its filial toMci-Krti into smr.ir l,y means ol 
other Iliads, csjxcially that secreted b\ tin junm.ai, lor swet ibreaJj 

But the Use of tlie ouiiva is not yet cxhau.sLed Its ci iiliuucsl pas-sage 
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into the stomach has been observed to increase the secretion of the gastric 
jmcc, so that it appears indirectly to aid the process of stomach diges- 
tion. And the wonderful sympathy which exists between the various 
portions of the digestive apparatus, is mdicated by the fact that the arti- 
ficial introduction of starch into_ the stomach, through an opening m its 
walls (no food having been taken by the mouth), has been found to 
excite a larger flow of saliva than the introduction in a similar way of 
flesh, on which the saliva has no action. The saliva, it is well known, 
contains an, which gives to it its frothy appearance, and it is possible 
that its favourable influence upon digestion may be partly due to its con- 
vening a small amount of air into the stomach. 

The food, then, reduced to a state of fine division by the teeth, and 
moistened by saliia, is conveyed by the motions of the tongue and cheeks 
to the back pait of the month, and theie seized by the muscular bands 
i\hich foim the moving “pillars” (as they are termed) of the throat. 
Once having reached this spot, its future movements arc beyond our con- 
trol. Swallowing is one of the involuntary actions, which we can excite 
by bunging food oi liquid into contact with the muscles concerned in the 
act, but arc then powerless either to prevent or to direct. Conveyed by 
MKXCssive, wavebke contractions of the esophagus, or gullet (which may 
be well seen in a horse while drinking), the morsels of iood pass into the 
next receptacle, the stomach 

In man this organ is a membranous bag of iirtgukuly oval shape It 
is furnished at its upper and lower opinings with distinct muscular lings, 
which open or close the cavity in eitlur direction as required In fact, the 
.stomach in all essential respects may be icg.iided .-is a second niemtli. It 
li.is its bps wbicb epen to admit, and chse- to ictain, the food, winch the 
muscles of the thioat, like hand--, piveiit to it, like those of the mouth, 
Its walls .lie muscular, and roll the' foe-d liemi side to Side, and from part 
le» jiait, till It IS tlu'iouglih mingled with the* secietion that is appointed 
to disseihe it , it :s bi unded bcli'w by .inotlier inu«ele, like the pill.irs of 
the ihieut, winch at the ihling time sei/e's aiul c iriics onwaids those jxir- 
tions of the food winch aie jirepared for the siiccieding stages of their 
jirogrcss And to nuke the par.illcl ct mjde'te, the stomaeh of many 
animals, though not of man — the ctab is a (.ntnbar instance — is armed 
with teeth. Its inner coat, in the mitural anel he.ilth} state, is of a light 
<11 pale pink coleiur, v aiding in its hue at diireient times, being darkest 
during the process of secretion. It is of a soft or vilvet-like appearamx*, 
dnd IS covered with a thin tr.aiispaicnt mucus 

The special function of the .stoin.'icli is to dis.solvc and othenvise change 
the albuminous portion of the food , and for this purpose it pours forth 
in a truly amazing quantity a fluid of remarkable character. The secre- 
tion of gastiic juice in a healthy adult man weighing ten stone has been 
estimated, by careful observers, taking the amount secreted in a given 
time and under varying conditions os the basis of their <a»lculation, 
at as much as thirty-seven pounds in each twenty-four hours. Nor is this 
VOL. IV,— NO. I'J, 5 
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estimate incredible, although that amount considerably exceeds the entire 
■weight of the blood, ■when we consider that the secreted fluid is speedily 
re-absorbed, and tliat the total quantity may express the result of a rapid 
circulation, the amount present in the stomach at any one time not exceed- 
ing a few ounces. Other observers, however, have placed the quantity at 
less than half this amount ; and the question is evidently one not easy 
absolutely to decide. 

Indeed, it may well be asked, how any knowledge at all can be 
gained on such a point, at least in respect to man ; the stomach being an 
organ hidden from our sight and cut ofi" from our manipulation. How- 
ever, besides aitificial openings made by experinienteis into the stomachs 
of ammals, accidental apertures ha\ e been formed into or near those of 
human beings Of the latter, two cases have been caiefully observed — the 
well-known one of Alexis St Martin, the Canadian, e.xpcnmenled on and 
desciibed by Dr. Beaumont of tlie United States army, and mot e recently 
by Dr. E H Rogers, and an Estlioman po-asant woman, Catherine Kutt 
by name, i\ho has been uiidei the oilmen ation if ■vaiioiis physicians in 
Geimany * 

By observations thus ni.ide, the gastiic juice is lound to be “ a clear 
colouiless fltiid. inodoious, a little saltish, and veij peiceptibly acid. It 
possesses the propeity ol coagulating albumen in an eminent dcgiee, is 
poveilully antiseptic, cheeking the putidaetion ot meat; and efleetmdly 
restorative of healthy actn.n when applied to ulceiating surfaces" It 
holds in solution a snuul aniount ol a peculiar animal feub'tance, upon 
Mil eh It? peiwer C’t di",olviiig and otlienu-.e changing the lood di pends 
In tin's 1 !■ 'i ect, indeed all the dice'tite fluids .are alike, and the peculiar 
powers eif c-.ich seem to be tbielh deptndeiii on the animal iirnttei they 
contain in .scilution The'e '.ulutanee- may be sqiai.ited and dried, like 
yeast, and will cxeit thcir j.uwer- on oeuig ledis'.olved, tten alter a long 
interval Ihey seem, indeed, to n t in a suujl.er imiurur to what aie termed 
“ ferments,’ c.xciting deeoinj""iUiu by bi.ng tlieiiisehc' in a state of 
change 

The substance of tins el.is-. -whi.-li t- contaiiitd in the gastiie jiiue i-> 
termed “pepsin' ’ it rnaj he sep.ii.itfd as a gnji-li mass, m mace- 
rating in water the lining membiatic ot the btorimeh ol a jng, or ol the 
fourth stomach of a calf, a siunlai sub&taiiei maj be prociiretl This, 
when purified and rtdissohed in watei, with the addition of a lew eliops 
of certain acids — the acid of common .salt, or that whicli Ibims in soui nalk 
— jiroducts an aitiflcial gastiic jniif, which will dissolve imat, or biead, 

• J,!j. Dea.inioitK: Iitiie lolurne, JOa/Hri’iirnl- ii/iil Ofm nalwtia nn the Guatrie June 
and the of Digcftwn, was repiilili'.lu.l in Rngliiint, with imltb, by iJr 

Omihe, anil aldiough all lus ob'cnatioiis Imie n,,t liti ii loiilimicd, and sntiit of Ins 
ojaiisonf, are ctii.nrib i.ot true, it ij. cxtei deieb itilciesting to all who are desirous of 
knowledge on tin sidijnt ot winch u tiS'iit*. In ihc cast of Alexis St. Martin the 
atomaeh was laid ope i hy a gun-shot wound, and rtimuncd only partially clobod, with 
It ndsukr aj'crture 
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or other articles of food. One part of pepsin dissolved even in 60,000 parts 
of acidulated water, wUl have this effect. But it must be kept at a tempe- 
rature about the same as that of the stomach, or nearly 100° Fahrenheit. 

The following is one of Dr. Beaumont’s experiments . — After St Maitm 
had fasted seventeen hours, Dr Beaumont withdrew from his stomach one 
oimce of gastric juice, put into it a sohd piece of boiled, recently salted 
beef weighing three drachms, and placed the vessel which contamed them 
in watei heated to 100°. In forty zmnutes digestion had distinctly com- 
menced over the surface of the meat, m fifty minutes, the fluid had 
become quite opaque and cloudy, and the external texture began to become 
loose ; in two hours, the fibi es of the meat were entirely separated , and 
alter the lapse of ten hours the whole was dissolved A similar piece of 
beef nas at the same time suspended in the stomach by means of a 
thiead at the expii.ition of the fiiot hour it was changed in about the 
same degiee as the meat digeated artificially , but at the end of the second 
honi it was completely digested and gone Thus the same process which 

Fig 3 Fig. 4. 
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takes pl.ice u II Inn the stomacli maybe* mutated lu 
pait iiutMde of the bodi . .aid th.it the* u''uhs 
aie Mimiar to a ceilim extent is pioted lu tJie* 
fact, that idlminon nhuli ha-, been thus aeiod uj eii 
is re'tained when injected iniei the teiiis, .aid i*- net 
cast ofl by the secre’tions, as it is when mje'eteil m 
Its unaltered state 

The gastiic juice is seciete>d from the membumc 
lining the stomach by minute* glanih, whicli are 
thickly Htudeled over its lower part The.se glands 
consist of tubes, extending through the tliickiiess of ^’the'totne L'S* 
the membrane, .md lined with cells. They are more 
develojieil in some other animals than iii man; tlie woodcut Fig. 4 
represents them in the pip, pieatly magmfied Thev branch at their 
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lower portion, and contain round cells of a larger kind ; and in these it 
IS that the gastric jiuce appears to be formed. 

Theieis anotliei form of gland contamed within the stomach, consisting 
of branched or simple tubes very similai’ to the 
former, except that they aic shorter, and do not 
contain the pecubar larger form of cell. These 
ore situated more at the upper portion of the organ, 
and secrete not gastric juice, but a simple mucous 
fluid, which serves to moisten and piotect the mem- 
brane, and is always present. The gastric j'uice, 
on the othei hand, is poured out, naturally, only 
on the introduction of food; the membiane then 
becomes red and turgid, raised points make their 
appeal ance, and the secretion soon begins to collect 
in small bmpid diojis upon its surface. The internal 
aspect of the stomach presents a network of minute 
ridges (Fig C ), in the intersj^accs of which tlic 
mouths of the glands arc situated ; and its entire 
structure is peimeated with minute vessels, which 
pass into the ridges on its surface, and ramifj thickly 
around its glands 

The secietion of gastiic juice is affected by 
various ciicumstances Impressions on the moutli 
ha^c an influence upon it, as we have seen that 
impiessions on the stomach in like m.mnor affect 
the moutli Thus Blondlot (wdio first adopted 
the plan of making aitificial openings into the stomachs of aniinals) 
obseived that when sugar was introduced directly into the stomach 
of a dog, a tciy small scciction of gastric 
juice ensued; but when the dog had himself 
masticated and swallowed it, the secretion a as 
abmidaiiC. 

Cold watei introduced into the stomach 
renders it pale foi a time, and diminishes its 
secretion, but this soon ii turns more freely. 
Ice, howeser, in large quantity, cheeks it for a 
long period, us also do all kinds of nriUting 
agents. And the cfl^ect of jiainful mental 
states in interfeiing with digestion are ex- 
plained by their Msible influence ujxm the 
organ. It was noticed by Dr. Beaumont, in 
the ease of St. Martin, that irritation of the temper, and other inorul 
causes, would frequently dmtiniiih, or altogether suspend, the supply of 
the giesti 1C fluids. The effect was similar to that of febi ile action, or of 
over faUgue. And anxiety, anger, or -vexation occurring at the com- 
mencement of digestion, even though themselves but temporary, showed 
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their effect during the entire process. Anger eiq)ecially caused an influx 
of bile into the stomach. 

The action of the stomach is chiefly exerted upon the albuminous 
articles of the food. These, or at least a portion of them, it reduces to 
a liquid form, and alters in certain respects, especially rendering them 
more freely soluble in water On the starch, or sugar, or other such 
substances the food may contain, the gastric juice exerts no influence ; nor 
lias It much evident action on the fat, though it is said by Dr. Marcet to 
effect a change in it which prepares it for digestion by the fluid appointed 
for that task — the pancreatic juice, and perhaps the bile As the result 
of the action of the stomach, the food is reduced to a greyish, semi-fluid 
mass — the chyme — which gradually passes through the lower oiifice of the 
organ. The muscle which guards this orifice seems to be endowed, during 
the earlier stages of digestion, with a peculiar sensibility, which enables it 
to transmit the fluid portions of the contents of the stomach and to refuse 
the sohd ; but as the digestion approaches its termination, this sensibility 
passes off, and the entire contents of the organ are suffered to escape. 

During digestion the stomach is in continual motion, and its move- 
ments arc essential to the discharge of its office, serving to bring the 
gastiic juice into contact with every portion of its contents. They 
are effected by means of two layers of muscular fibres, one of which 
passes irregularly .around the circumference of the organ, and the other 
runs longitudinally fiom end to end. The motions are intermittent, 
and pass downwards m regular 'waves, commencing at the entrance of 
the stomach, and becoming much more energetic as they approach 
the lower poition The result of these movements is, as pointed out 
by Dr. Brinton, to carry the food in two currents, at once onward in 
the direction of the movement, and back again, at the same time , the 
fornuT current occupying the sides of the cavity, and the latter its 
centre. It is just such a movement as that which would be given to a 
fluid in a closed cavity by pressmg down upon it a piston with an aper- 
ture m the centre. Thus a senes of revolutions is performed by the food, 
during which its intermingling with the sccieted fluid is perfectly eflected. 

Duiing tlie entire period of stomach digestion the walls of that cavity 
arc closely applied, and, as it weie, fitted to its contents, contracting as 
they diminish. When additional food is taken .shortly after a meal, the 
added portion passes into the centre of the mass that already occupies the 
organ; it soon, however, becomes indislingiushable from the rest. 

Ilow long a time does digestion in the stomach occupy ? Various 
e.xperimenters have endeavoured to answei this question, and to dctormine 
the relative digestibility of different articles of food, by observing the 
period at which the stomach becomes empty after they have been taken. 
Dr. Beaumont's tables on this point have been often quoted. He found 
that the tune lequired for the complete disapjicarance of a meal from 
the stomach of St Mai tin, vaiied from an hour to five hours and a ha'f, 
according to the kind of food consumed Pig’s feet, tripe, and boded i ice 
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stand at the head of the list, being disposed of in an hour ; trout, sweet 
raw apples, and venison steak follow, occupying an hour and a half; 
boiled milk took two honrs, unboiled a quarter of an hour more ; eggs 
occupied the same time, but the case was reversed — they were soonest dis- 
posed of raw; roasted turkey took two hours and a half; roast beef and 
mutton, three hours and three hours and a quarter respectively ; veal, salt 
beef, and boiled chicken, were not diqiosed of till four hours (longer than 
potatoes I) , and roasted pork enjoyed the bad pre-eminence of demanding 
five hours and a quarter. 

Other observers, however, have come to difiTerent conclusions; and 
one of the last writers on the subject says, very unsatisfactorily — “ It is 
sufficient to quote the opinion of Blondlot, who obtained such very inde- 
finite and unconclusive results, that he was led to express the v icw that 
the digestibihty of difierent articles of food depends solely on the state of 
the stomach at the time of the oxpeiiment, and that it is pure waste of 
time to labour at the determination of the digc-tibility of individual 
articles of food '■ * It is piobable that witluii certain limits this is true, 
and that we must rely upon experience and good sen«e for guidance in 
this respect, rather than on specific mles 

Theie can be little doubt that vaiiety i- better than any kind of 
theoretically digestible uniformity of diet It is not unlikely, bc-iides, 
that the shortness ol the time during which an article ol food remains m 
tlie stomach may be a very unsafe measure of its digc'.tibility Probably 
the less digestible any substance is in the stomach, the more speedily it 
may be parsed on to the succeeding oigans, and that a longer continuance 
there might indicate a more complete susceptibility to the action of the 
gastric juite Dr Beaumont himself recoids evidence of tins He says — 
“Vegetable* are generally slovi^r of digestion than meat* and fannact'rus 
substance- though they sometimes pas- out c.f the <-toniach heforf them, in 
an undigested state Crude vegetable - are allowtd, even when the -toinach 
is in a healthy state, «oinctimes to pass it-* <Jiifice. while* other iwal is 
retained theie to receive the solvent action ol the gastiio juice This may 
depend upon their comparative indig< -tibility 

There aie, however, some exjiei inient-, made by Busch on the woman 
before rderred to as having an accidental orifice near the stomach, winch 
throw some further light upon the question In her case it was found that 
boiled t^gs began to pass from the stomach in fiom twenty to thirty -five 
minutes ; flesh, in from twenty-two to thirty minutes ; cabbage, in from 
fifteen to nineteen minutes ; potatoes, after fifteen minutes ; ami parsnips, 
after twelve. On examining the proportion of matter that had been 
abs(>rt)i d in each case, it was found that flesh was more digestible than 
eggs, that fiiirsnips were more digestible than potatoes, and potatoes than 
cabbage But. whateviT may be the nalmv of tin- food, the more 
thoroughly it is masticated, the more readily it is digested Tin* facility 
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»ith which it is dissolved is regulated by the readiness with which, 
by its minute division, the solvent fluid can obtain access to every part. 

The gastric juice, as may be supposed, wiU dissolve the stomach itself, 
if there be any present in it at the time of death. But it will digest 
living substances as well as dead ones This has been put to the test by 
means of frogs, the hind hmbs of which have been introduced mto the 
stomachs of animals, and digested while their o\vners were alive. It is 
clear, therefore, that the presence of “ life ” is not a preservative against 
digestion ; and the mere fact of the stomach being living does not 
account for its resistance to the action of its own secretion The difficulty 
has been met by the supposition that the organ is contmually dissolved by 
the gastric juice, but is contmually reproduced — that the groivth com- 
pensates for the loss Perhaps, however, it is not absolutely necessary to 
take this view, which implies a destiiiction and renewal, in this organ, of 
immense and unparalleled rapidity Different parts of the body have a 
diflPerent susceptibility to various influences ; and it may be that the 
changes which the stomach natuially undcigocs, during life, are of such a 
kind as to counterbalance those which its own secretion would otherwise 
excite within it. Its vital changes may btop digestion, as the action of the 
gastnc luiee stops putrefaction The po-sibie growth of a fungus in the 
gastric juice itself, shows how this may be The stomach may have a 
mod“ of vital action to which the gastric juice may act as a stimulant 
ratlici than as a destroyer 

The lor>d is not onJv dissohifl more oi less completely in the stomach. 
It IS partly absoi bed into tlu Mood also, lupuds being rapidly taken up 


Iij. 7 Fig 8. 



by the vessels which minify upon its walls But by far the larger portion 
is, transmuted f'loin the stomach for fuithei elaboration. The whole extent 
of the digestive canal is lined with glands, which pour out a secretion 
haidly Ic'-s powerful than the gastric juice itself, and wliicli seems, unlike 
that fluid, to affect all the elements of the food. 
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Bj means of this secretion the solution and elaboration of the digested 
matter is brought to its final completion ; but two fecial organs also bear 
a part in the process. These are the pancreas (or sweetbread) and the 
liver. The former, which is placed immediately beneath the stomach, in 
its structure, and partly in its office, resembles the salivary glands. Like 
them. It converts starch into sugar ; but it also reduces the fat into a 
state of minute division, which prepares it for being absorbed. The pecu- 
liar milky appeal ance of the chyle is due to the fat contained in the food 
being thus bi ought into the condition of an emulsion, by the seciction of 
the pancreas. Whether that oigan has the power of dissolving albu- 
minous substances is not yet quite decided. Its characters seem to con- 
nect it much more closely with the salivary glands than with any others, 
and it seems also to have an intimate sympathetic relation with them, so 
that in disease of the pancreas a piofuse flow of saliva is a common 
symptom. The quantity of the pancreatic secretion has been estimated at 
about ten pounds a day, but this is probably an extreme amount It is 
curious to observ'C that uhile the gastric juice is decidedly .acid, the 
fluids with which the food next conics into contact aie alkaline It is 
thus submitted to the operation alternately of alkaline, acid, and .again 
of alkaline seciotions In the hirbivora there is also a .eccond acid juae 
The reason of the«e alternations is not known, but it can banlly be 
doubted that they serve to make the digestion oi the food more peiflct. 
And although the solvent power of the gastric juicc is placed in abejaticc 
when Its acidity is neutralued by the alkaline fluids, yet it ajipears to be 
the ca-e heic as in respect to the saliva, that tfl'cets are pioduccd by 
the mixture of the vanoiis secictions which are pouied together into the 
digestive tube, tliat would not rejult fiom either akme 

It remains to speak of the part taken bj the bile in digestion ; and 
this IS a matter of no httle difficult} to determine. An admi.xture of tin 
bile vMth the ga<itric juice stems to put a stop to the action of tlic latter , 
nor hai the bile itself any evidtiit solvent action on any portion of the 
food. Pi obably, however, it matciially assists in the absorjition of the 
fat, since it is found that oil will rise much higher (b} “capillary attrac- 
tion") in minute tubes, when they are moistened with bile than when 
moistened with any other fluid. Be} ond this the bile seems to have no 
obvious digestive action; but it plays, notwith-standmg, a very im- 
portant part m nourishing the body. It is taken up again into the 
system, undei^oing changes which may, perhaps, be considered as a 
digestion of the bile itself. The effects of preventing its entrance into 
the digestive canal, which is done by opening the gallduct and causing 
tlie bile to flow externally, are thus described by 1)t Dalton: — “Two 
dogs were the subjects of the expciimcnt, both of them died, one at 
the end of twenty-seven, the other at the tnd of thirty-six days. 
The symptoms were constant and progris^ive emaciation, which pre- 
ceded to such a degree tliat nearly every trace ol fat disappeared fiom 
tiie body. The loisj of flesh amounted, in one case, to more than two- 
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fifths, in the other tg nearly one-half the entire weight of the animaL 
There was also a falling off of the hair, and an unusually disagreeable 
odour in the breath. Notwithstanding this, the appetite remained good ; 
digestion was not essentially interfered with. There was no pain, and 
death took place at last without any violent symptoms, but by a simple 
and gradual failure of the vital powers.” 

May we not reasonably believe, therefore, that the bile should be 
classed with the force-producing substances, having, for part of its office, to 
undergo decomposition, and so to furnish a power for the development, and 
elevation in the scale of life, of certain portions of the food ^ For this 
must never be lost sight of in considering the problem of digestion, that 
the food is to be conveyed into the system without loss of the force which 
It contains, and which, under similar circumstances out of the body, it very 
speedily does lose. It is not suffered to full or decay, but is incorporated 
with the body still in its living state The ball is kept in the air duiing 
the whole process Nay, more, in digestion the food has to be raised, and 
earned up to a higher vital level the blood is more living than the 
substances from which it is foi med And for this purpose force is needed, 
which can be denved only from the decomposition of some substance 
within the body It is piobablc, therefore, that the bile which disappears 
within the digestive tube is consumed in raising the food, or making it 
more hsing. If this be so, the languor and debility which attend 
derangoment of the bilinij s)steni leceive in part an easy explanation. 
Ihe daily quantity of bile secreted in an adult man is estimated at about 
two pounds and a halt. 

Through the .igency of these various secretions the food, of whatever 
materials it may have cmisisted, is reduced to the form of a thin gieyish 
fluid of uniform appeal mice At the same time, there goes (in a process 
of lemmkable character, and of winch the peifect explanation cannot }et 
be given — that of absorption, by which the contents of the alimentary 
tube find entrance into the blood. To effect this, a beautiful law is called 
into operation — the law that if two fluids of unequal density be sepa- 
rated liy an animal membrane, they will, with few exceptions, pass 
through the mcnibiane, and mingle with each other. Thus, toi example, 
if a solution of sugar be divided from pure water by a portion of 
bladder, the water enters into and dilutes the svnip, while a little of the 
syrup also pas.sc3 into the water, and this mterchango will take place with 
consideiable force, so that a column of fluid may be raised by it to a 
height of sevcial inches It is evident that this law (called by its 
discoverer, Dutrochet, the law of endosiuose) is susceptible of a wide 
application to the vital actions It furnislies the explanation of a large 
part of the process of absorption, both in animals and vegetables. Pio- 
fessor Graliara has shown that a decomposition of the interposed membrane 
is an essential step in the piocoss when it occurs out of the body, and 
probably minute changes of structuie are concerned in it in the living 
organs also. Thus we see one use of that teudoncy to change which is 
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unrvereal througliout the ammal structures. The vital interohaege of 
fluids depends upon it. 

Further, in this law of endosmose may ho seen a reason for the vast 
quantity of the fluids which are poured into the digestive cavities after 
every meal to effect the solution of the food The passage of fluids through 
animal merabrnnes is usually most free on the part of that which is the less 
dense, ir.iter, for example, passes much more readily into syrup, under 
these circumstances, than the syrup passes into the water Accordingly, the 
great dilution of tlie digested food directly favours its entrance into the blood. 

I)ut y h.-itevcr material enters the system from the stomach, or other 
part of the digestii e tube, is submitted to still another process of elabora- 
tion, belore it is counted fit for the noiirislnnent of the body It passes 
througli “glands" of peculi.ar character, the operation of winch, though 
not yet undersiood, is evidently of the utmo-it necessity m the preparation 
of the new matter for its woik. r,iit of if passes through the liver, part 
through a series of small gland* rc«embhnj those yhich occiii in the aim- 
pit or thi nock, and are so well known thifiieh theu teiideiic} to beeome 
enkigcd and ]iamful in weak states ol lifallh. or after iniuries How far 
the inilmnoe cxirtcd on tlie absoibed ni.atUi bv these latter ortrtin*, .and 
by the Inw. is of a ‘-iniilar kml. it i« liai 1 to s'lv ditb h iit p' ttion* of the 
food me sii’miutid to the action of each 'lh.it whuli passes li n ush the 
liTtr 1- coniCMd to it by *^he bli>oit-\<*"tl'. and coiiM'-ts iiminlv of the 
alhummou'' matenaU and the Migar, that vlucli paeo * through the 'mail 
bca*teud glands contains *lie chief ]iait of the lut, and i' tak' n ni’ by 
r,' uteifi'.ls di'tnoutud thioutrliout the vliole Itncrfh ol ilic diecstive 
tube and known by the name of* itictctil' ’ 'Jlii' nmie th<\ h.ue 
reeeivtd iii.m the milk} appcaiance gnen lo tin n.iii.ii<K fin i led fit tfi 
the cln’e wh.ch they convey 

Througli these tv 0 ch.^nnels, then — then in* and the laeteal* — th» d,'- 
srlvcd and dut'ted food is carrud , lir't tfi cfrtam cl.ind*. lion into tlie 
general bleed and passed on through the baiit mtfi the huiv*, theie tei 
undergo fuilhor changes, info which it is not our piesint bu'ine-' to 
inquue. In the work of absorption, the veins are the chit t airfnt», the 
lacteals, though apparently the specially appointed iristi ument* jiLn n h ss 
consideidble part * The veins begin to take up the h.juid j.oitions f.t the 
food from Its first introduction into the stomach, .ind their action eonti'iiies 
as long as any part of it is presented to them in n fluid form Thi"e 
veins, thus thsn^ed with new mateiial, uniti to form a I.irge trunk, wd ieh 
enters the liver at its lower part. From the blood thus snpplifd tin- bile 
18 secreted; and other processes, yet unexpk.red. areearriMl on within 
the same organ, one result of which is the lormation of a Iro-ye quiintity 
of sugar for, at least, of a subBt,ancc that raimlly eh.mg.'s intf. mig.ir after 
death}, although neither sugar nor Ht.arch m.iy have laeu < .ntained in the 

* Tilt )af l> rii» o!ih *(r;n lo («. •jncialli (oj nul iieliuiiunt' (or tin u!.'<>r|»lii>u ot 
ftjod , they arc, in truUi, mmj.b n part of a system of lamutc absoikiit ncsscU distri- 

bnted alnwt tmlveriNdly throng die body. 
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food. What effect these processes have upon the newly tbrming blood, 
we cannot be said to know, yet surely we can hardly doubt that their 
result is to intensify and perfect its life — to raise it into a condition in 
which it embodies more force, and therefore is more living. In the 
giving off of bile and in the production of sugar, alike, we may see evi- 
dence of changes adapted to produce this effect. One part of the blood 
sinks, or falls, into bile or into sugar ; these are less living than the blood — 
they contain less vital force , then, must not the remaining portion of the 
blood be lendered more living, made to possess a greater tension of the 
vital force, by their formation^ One part may grow by the decay of 
another part, as wo see is the law of nature everywhere around us Is it 
not also the law within ? The child’s see-saw embodies the same law — 
one part falls, the other rises 

But quitting that portion of tlie food which enters the blood through the 
veins and the liver, we come b.itk to that other part which finds its path 
through the absorbent or lacteal vessels, and the small glands scattered 
along their course. These ve^j.els commence in minute conical projections, 
termed villt, which are thickly set o\ci the whole length of the digestive 
tube, and give it its velvety appeal ance. Fig No 9 is a magnified repre- 
sentation of one of them. Tlu«c villi aie covered with cells, and within 
them are contained nnnuroii-, <-•! .I'l Itlood-ve-scl^, with the commence- 
ment of the lacteal Kiec ni 
dll' centre 'i hi>> latter m >' • 1 
isriotopen.it irsinniitli lot 
commenees in one oi men 
closed extremities 

Small as tiny me, iIk 
vilh contain mU'Ciil.u iilee' 
arranged around the lenli il 
vessel, which uive them ,i 
distinct contractile mom n 
and doubtless a-j-i-t in d'e 
absoqiitoii anil prf'pigim ii 
of die chyle To thi> i leh 
also, the inoiemciils ol (lie 
digestive tube itselt laietly 
contiibufe , die's.' meie- 
mentrt ,iie of a reaular and « i oi- et iiu. ^ Vosk'» 

, , C e "II 'IH'SH I U 1! Cf I UtLill 

rliythniical kind, procoeuing 

by a gradual creeping conti action, at intervals, throughout its ishtim length. 
They are produced by two layers of muscular fibres arranged, m in the 
case of the stomach, one around, the other in the length of, the 

Absorjition is effected by me.ras of the cells by which the villi are 
covered. During digestion these cells may be seen to contain minute 
particles, probably of fat, in transit towards the lacteal veaael within. 
Fig. No. lO'represeuts them in their empty state, and when absorbing 
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food. Connected with the lacteals are numerous roundish bodies occurring 
either separately or in groups. These are found throughout the entire 
digestive tube, though they are fewest in the stomach, and seem to be the 
first of the series of glands through which the chyle passes on its way into 
the blood. They aie about a thiitietli of an inch in diameter, and consist 
of a mass of cellular pulp freely peimeatcd by vessels. Fig. No. 11 is a 
Fig. n Fig 12 



representation of one ol tlit-c bodies, and No 12 shows the arnweinent 
of the > easels among the groups in which the) liciuintly occui 


Fig 13 



Passing onwards, the \.irious laitoal Is 
are earned through a senes of glands i(>-sinti.illy 
resembling those aboic dcscnbid), in which tiny 
subditide .md reunite, but the preci'c i th-ct ot 
which ujion thur ooniiiits i‘~ at piC'Ciit only 
m.atter of conjecture Ihc) eonierge into a siiuil 
expansion, called “the receptacle of the chjh,” 
situated on the front oi the '■pinal column, .uni 
from thence there proceeds upwards a larger 
vessel, about the size of a crow cpiill, caikd 
the thoracic duct ’ 'llus duct opc iis at the 
root of the neck, on the left kuIc, into a seiii 
coming from the he-xd, and its content', are thus 
soon carritd to the luairt. The eciuisc ol the 
thoracic duct is represented m Vic 1.‘). As the 
chjle passes along this ms.si 1 it c^c.ntinims to 
undergo changes; the liit diminiuhc s, cdls make 
their appearance, and grow more and more like 
the globules of the blood And lx hue it enters 
the circulation th<* clijle Ix'coines so far blood* 


Ooam of the Tiioriicic linct m jts qualitie* that It will ccjagulute slightly 

i Becepucle of tl* Chyle if withdrawn 

This is what becomes of thc food. Variously 
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changed by the secretions and the glands appointed for that purpose, 
it is poured into the blood. It has become part of that river of Life 
from which the body ever rises afresh; shaming by reality the ancient 
dream. The lowest fects lay hold of the loftiest truths. The food is 
buried in the blood, and raised to a new life in every organ of the frame. 

It must be raised Entombed, a living corpse within a living sepulchre, 
the life that is hidden in it must break forth in visible and active 
forms. Not more surely is the Divine promise pledged to raise up 
again His dead, than the Divine law stands bound to restore, in active 
life, to nature the power she renders up to nourish living things. 
Written on tables of stone wherever a particle of matter may be 
found, written on fleshly tables wherever life rejoices, this law stands 
paramount and fixed: Whatever thing is given up shall be restored 
again ; nor shall any say, I have made tlie Maker rich. Value for value, 
force for force, all shall be rindercd back Flaw oi defect, here, no 
man lias found; no man shall eiei find. The perfect law of justice 
sways the quiveiing beam ol life, changing with every breath, thrilling 
with every thought. Life trembles — a', the balance tiembles The strong 
law that IS in it sports in the disguise of weakness , but he that would 
bend it measures his strength against the universe. 

The food wiisl nourish the bedj. There is that within it which 
compels growth, and inakts action a necessity. We err when we think of 
ourscUcs as appiopnatintr, ns.ng, liting upon that which we eat. We 
take, indeed, the actn e p.iit m piocunng and consuming it, but not 
bejond ; in the added hie vhich lollows. we are passne We do not 
“live upon” the food, but the fixid lives m us The body is but a 
theatre on which it may ixliibit its latent powers; powers stored up by 
patient chemistiy, day by day, fioni waniiih and light, and vagrant 
cm rents of elictnc Ibici' Bi ought into union with the animal structure, 
these forces, thus bound up in the fivid, pour their energy through new 
channels, but they are the same foitcs vtill. and they constitute its life 
Through these it lives and grows, through thise it m strong to act The 
materials whetewith the House of Life is built nt‘ed not to be laboriously 
moulded by extraneous foice , they place their own powirsat our bitldmg, 
and gather themselvei to our sul>s>t.ince. The food activ elv builds itselt into 
our flame, .iiul bungs its rtsuly service to oui need. It is thus the liody 
grows; a temple — meet im.tge ol tiie highe'-t feinple — made without 
hands, and built of living stimt's 
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The world is invited for a second time to show in London the aspect of its 
artistic and industrial condition It has taken inst three years to concoct 
the invitation It has not been aeconiplishod by imperial decree • govern- 
ment has not been asked to assist, and public taxes have not been drairn 
upon for a subsidy ; but a private society — the Society ot Arts — which is 
a sort of parliament for “ arts, manufictnrcs, and commerce,” elected by 
some thousand voluntary constituents, who qualify themselves by an 
annual payment of two guineas — meeting weekly in a small street in the 
Adelphi. announced the idea in Apiil, Ihbb. and in spite of all kinds 
of difEculties, apathy, hostility, hesitation, and timidity, has made the 
idea a practical reality Some hiindieJs of behcieis have shown their 
faith ill It, by offering their lespon-dnlity for sums v,ar\ing from one 
hundicd to ten thousand pounds vhich now amount m the aergregnte to 
more than loin Inndu*! 'housaiid jinuncb and entrusting the management 
to five men of mark' — tbi Earl Giamide, a Cabinet Minister, and iicc- 
prfsidtrt of tbo fcrinei Exlabition , Lord ( ha’ido*. as rejiresenting the 
railw.ivs; Mi T Baring, MI’, a Lrndon niercbant of the first rank, 
Mr Wentuorth Dilke one of the “rxtciitivc” in ixfil . and Mr 'riionias 
Fanbami. chairman of the M.uichf«ter An E'hibition Ihe sanction 
of the Crown li's been gnen thioiigh a ibarter Tlie coffers of tbo 
Bank of England are opened, and leady to advinei- a qunrti r fif a million 
The siti for the building, app*ro|iii.atfh enough secured by the surplus 
profit of the Exhibition of Is"il has Ixen obiiinrd and the I 'arks will 
not be invaded Plans foi the building have been sdtlel, wirliout a 
delay vf seven months, as in IVjO The coni i acts are made .and the 
foundations are laid And the C'omniiS'ioners h.ive isvuid their ‘‘deci- 
sions,’’ which state the broad pnneip'i s on winch the Kxhilntion will 
be conducted. 

The Exhibition is to be npmed on the l«t May, ISifi-J In spite of 
workmen's strikes Yes — fijr payment by the lirair has pm down the 
nonscn^e of ten hours’ pay for nine hours' work In 'j>:fe of war? Yea, 
unless the Cornnussif, ner« jiroclaira that England is unable to do what 
France has done again and again W,ts not the Grimoan war going 
rn in 185 j’ and did not Fiame hold Us fourteen ExlubUioTis of 
Industry without fail from 179b to Ic.iu’’ bio doubt, war m paialyzing; 
but because soldiers and seniors fight, as is (hci/ Imsinesj, is the ngricul- 
turist to soij, t’ilagt , and tin niaiiufii' tore r to shut up his workt.lto]iS ^ 
Ale railways to run no haig.r, and af.sls to ce.iwe painting’ Are arts, 
nianufactun s, and commtru al! to htand still ? Ifafher let them strive all 
the more to assert their oivn cause England now is not vciy likely to be 
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invaded, and she cannot be at war with the whole world at one time ; and 
most probably wovdd remain passive if others fight. Her colonies and 
some nations would surely have productions to send. And if war diould 
unhappily arise, let the diplomatists be taught by public opinion that 
goods and visitors coming to an International Exhibition ought to be safe 
from molestation or capture It might be worth while holding a con- 
gress to discuss the point, before war breaks out. If it be out of the 
province of the Commissioners for the Exhibition to propose the sug- 
gestion to her Majesty’s Government, or the proposition appear too novel 
to old world diplomatists, let the Society of Arts, as the protector of 
International Exhibitions, discuss it and take action 

Putting aside the contingency of war, what piomise of success do the 
Commissioners’ decisions hold out ? Pictures, rather lUogically excluded 
from the Exhibition of 1851, will be very properly introduced. There 
will be a gallery of nobler proportions and better lighted than the Louvre 
itself, in which the modem art of all nations is to be represented. It will 
extend 1,200 feet along the new road at South Kensington, named after 
“ Cromivcll,” which is cut thiough the plantations of Canning’s late house. 
Modern ait in England will .chow its pi ogress fiom 1762, and the pictures 
of Hogarth and Reynolds and Gainsboi oiigh will be included Each 
fori'ign coiintiy Mill determine lor itsdf Mhat aie the hmits of its modem 
mt, and by a little stretching, mIiicIi no one will grumble at, Florence, 
having no “modern ait,” may stnd a few specimens by its holy monk — 
Angdico — fioiii the walls ot the Academia, rather than such copies as 
were si lit to Pan- iii 1 .'s55 Pointings will be a great additional attrac- 
tion In Pans you had to cioss the road from the Annexe, by the Seme, 
to get at them, and a sijiaiate entiance fee ivas charged And, oMung to 
tlio-e two cause-, whiL^t there were d.OiG.'JJl visits to the works of 
industry', there ivere only lh)6,.i30 to the fine aits In 1662 you will be 
able, i! the ConimisMoners please, to paa.s Irom the pictures at once into 
the Industrial Exliibition. and let us hope that only one payment will be 
cliiirgisl. 

The Commissioners ttay, “All woihs of nirlu-try to be exhibited should 
have been producid eiiice 185U” tio that the Exhibition will be one 
bhovving the progress made during the last ten yoais Tins decision was 
necesaaiy to cairy out the principle of a dcrewwl Exlubition — an Exhi- 
bition of piotjtess. Progress must, tben'foie, be left free to mamfesk 
itself, and the Coiimiissionera should not fix any arbitrary limits to any 
of tilt* sections or cLis-es It la known thus early tlmt exhibitors will 
demand much more space than can bo given, and tins will have to 
be reduced probably by the same process as in 1851; but with this 
differtan e, that the demands of the exhibitors sliould determine the pro- 
portionate allotments of space to each cla-ss, and not any arbitrary process. 
In Ih.'il, tlu* Exhibition being the first, it was judged advisable to nutle 
up the JuxhiltttoH, and embody an abstract idea of completeness. Now 
theie is no such necessity. Let the respective indiutriet exhibit them- 
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selves each according to its own sense of htness and proportionate extent, 
It is reported that a high anthoiitj' in cotton has declared that cotton 
producers have no interest to exlubit, and that unless the Commissioners, 
at their own cost, male vp an exhibition of the cotton industries, there 
will be no display One smiles at such a doctime coming from Lanca- 
shire; but if this be so — if cotton in.ichmery and cotton niaiiu&cturcs 
hate no piogress ti' show duiing the last ten years, or have no desire 
to show It — let cotton be absent from the Exhibition, and let electric 
telegraphs and photogi-:i}ihy, oi rovited Della Jlobbui pottery, or colonial 
pioduce, or anything ohc that is progressive, talce its space. The French 
throughout all then EKlubitienh hate perniiiled this law of piogress 
to develop itself freoh Ihery one of the fouitecn I’aiis Exhibitions 
has been remarkable, not foi ant theoretic completeness, but for sonic 
special stiong featme,-- ei lU ottn Thus, in 1798, decoiatite manu- 
factures, Series china, I’aii-, clocks, and ihe like, predominated ; in 1801, 
loom-, and weating: in 18<i0, non easting,-' and iiupioved cotton print- 
ing; in 1827, nuehinc } aji i-in tkircr. hjihauhos, i\.c It ttoulJ Iw a 
serious and deadening nn-t ike t< ,iss, gn deg.n itio illt jiropoitionate spaces 
to e.ach class oi sicticn 'Ihe t i- no n-ason to bilieto ih.at the Com- 

niisfioncrs hate siuli .in intciition, but there it no haim in whispering 

a wo’-d of caution 

'Ihe Comnnsssionci ' have extended the number of classes into which 
the Exhibition will lu duub cl tu m thnt) to foity Tins is .m impiote- 
ni.iit, a* far os it gii- - . 1 u the (\])(rKnce of the London .mil Pain 

Exhibiticps uiieht Into ceiicd tin diti'Kin faither. Whj hate put 

“Tapeatrt, Lace, and Einbroidcit . t(-g<thei’ The produceis are all 
dii-tinct tradea Etcn tin lacts oi Xoitinelijm and oi Ilonitnn or 
Buckinghamshire aic rjiiite distinci in their m.iuutictuii Etnbronlcrv i,s 
from bcotlaiid and Inland Ac-.i ii. i..ki Cla-s ‘Jo it includis ‘ .Skins, 
Fui«, Feathers, and Hair E.wliof thc-c 1 lie’s of c-hiccts must be .'inangi d 
sc-paratdy Mts=is Bitiiig'ons <>1 I'lcunondsc) a' tanmrs, and 5I< sirs. 
Claike of Glastonbuiy .i' ,\iig"la-'kin dicr-<i-, bait no c jiintotion with 
Mr. Kicholay of Oxfoid btrect .ind hi- Inis, rr Mis-rs Firsfu, <.j \\ la- 
more Street, and tlicii o-tiicli Inad-dn s-cs, witli tin p< luki -makeis of 
the Bank of Elegance ,‘'uch trades hate no lechnioal connection loei thi-r 
It IS true tliat the articles all come liom animah ; hut whilst this ci.ti-Kifi- 
cation may be correct in a niu“eum, it is not conaneiniilh/ or 

practically conteriicnt in an Exhibition, which, after all, is a real trarie 
bhow. 

There i®, of cour«e, no reason why this ptiper cltcssiliration may not 
liate as many subditisions as arc found to be exjiediuit in tlic practical 
arrangement of the objects. And further suWiviMons made jii any 
pubhfched li'ts trill, it is said, be claxsihcations ol the e.xhibiUirs and 
producers, and not the names of tJic things 

The “ decisions " do not defeniiine tht local arrangement of the articles 
in the buildmgs. For the easy conhultation and comparison of the obiwts, 
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it is desirable to arrange like with like ; but there are insuperable diffi- 
culties in doing so very strictly. Practically it is impossible to separate 
foreign contributions into forty or more divisions. All the responsibihty of 
arrangement and management chargeable upon the foreign countries would 
be destroyed. Our neighbours the French are never punctual. In the 
last Paris Exhibition their arrangements were not completed till August ; 
and incompleteness might be in forty places in the next Exhibition if 
their productions were divided. Besides, the national features, which each 
countiy’s contributions present when together, would be much impaired 
by too great a subdivision. Of course there will be some subdivisions. 
Pictures cannot be arranged with steam-engines, or locomotives with Lyons 
silks, or porcelain with smelting. In the Pans Exhibition, the French 
allotted space to the Biitish productions m tix distinct parts of the 
building. In the Exhibition of 18G2, each nation should be obliged 
to put its machinery in one spot, its manufactures and raw produce in 
others, and its fine arts in a fourth. Where a nation preferred to have ail 
its manufactures and raw produce tc^efhcr, it should have the option of 
doing so. At the same time each nation might be invited to separate 
ccitain classes of objects Thus all the photography of the world, all the 
musical instruments, and all the educational apparatus, each class brought 
together, would be far more intctcsting than if kept in separate countries. 
Moreover, by an appointed order of ariangement of the separate classes, 
it would be ijUite possible to preserve tlie geographical, and at the same 
tune get the beiKtit l.T-gcly of a scientilic arrangement. The ruling 
principle, hoiuicr, in arrangement, .as in ever} thing else throughout the 
E.vhibilion, slunild be to allow the griate-t freedom of action possible, on 
the p.art of nation-, and iiidn uhi.il exhibitors, lo allow <i nation or an 
indii idual to do the w ork acroi ding to us on n bent and interest, is to secure 
the surest guaiantee for the lie-t ptrformancc of it. 

It will lie observed with regret, pn>l'.ib!) by a majority at least of 
British exhibitors, that the Comnn».--ioncrs have decided that ‘‘prizes or 
rewards for merit, in the form of medals, will be given m the industrial 
dcjiartincnt of the Exhibition ” Who, in the prosecution of his hibours 
ns a manufacturer, or designiw. or inventor, wants anj other prize tlian 
jmbho ajiprobatioii and .suj'jxiit? Who w.uits the stimulus of any other 
authoritative judgimnt? J’rins for sei vices which cannot be remune- 
rated coinincrcially may be right, but in commerce they are antiquated 
and puerile. The ai lists, however, will not be treated like schoolboys. 
And Prince Napoleon slircwdly hints that even France docs not want 
them I 

Then the administration of any system of piizes and jurors is full 
of practical contradictions It was rendered just bearable in 1851, by 
explaining that the prizes really meant next to nothing. Sir Kobert Peel 
took the sting out of the medals by suggesting that tliey should lie all 
of trencf, because bronze presented so much better an artutic effect, which 
was true ; and then it was so much less a valuable article at the uawn- 
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broker’s 1 The Commissioners, in 1851, after much controversy, adopted 
two medals, and an “ honourable mention," as a little crumb of comfort to 
the disappointed 

They were caieful to explain away that medals weie not competitive 
marks They desired “that meiit should be i awarded wherever it pre- 
sented itself ; but anxious at the same time to avoid the recognition of 
competition betiecen individual exhibitors Their decisions as to the value 
of the council or highest medals weie still more negative. Although by 
some roundabout piocess an exhibitoi found himself possessed of a council 
medal, he was told that “ the award of a council medal does not neces- 
sarily stamp Its recipient as a better manufacturer or producer than others 
tliat have received the prize medal ' In fact, if the clock-makei s could 
only have believed it, theie was nothing at all in the award of a council 
medal to Mr Dent through Mr Denison as chairman of the lury t The 
Commissioners of 1851 fuither explained tint ‘‘the gianting of the 
council medal was not limited to cases of hi a niw process f and 
that “ beauty of design was not auiScicnt title to a council medal.” and 
that the “ mere fact of a large ruthij of money ought not to he regarded 
as entitling an oxhibitoi to lec. ,ie a council nudal ” So that nliat a 
council medal leally signified it was dilhcult to say It was nothing 
more than the gi.ft cf around piece of br<>nze, ivell ornamented, to a num- 
ber of pirsons, whose eminence was alicady su establislied m the ejes of 
the world that it seemed lutle «hoit of an impertinence to offei such a 
further teken of it 

If any one will be at the tionbleto oeeivhat happened at Paiisinl855, 
he may con^ult the ofiic.al icpc.it, and lu will sec' what a farce the intd.il- 
giiing was i,n that occasion France naimd 2d.S lurois othu comitiits, 
190 The jurors were sumnif.n' d cn the iruh -Tune. Imt that is the season 
when a Fienchman does not like Paris, so the fi'iemn lurors remained to 
do their work for the next thiee months, when tlie foreigner rather likes 
Paris, and the French jurors, for the ihorI pan, took theinsilns off to the 
seaside, and did not reappear till October, wlien the foreign jurors had 
left for their respective homes PracUc,ilIy, the foreign jiiiors looked only 
to tlie interests of their lesfiective coiintrus, and left the Fu nth juiois to 
look after France, And so they worked, each intent for itself Set what 
happened at the last. “The awards had betn made by the several juries, 
tonfirmed by the groups of juries, and revised by the council of presidents 
of juries, strictly according to decrees The labours of five months s( emed 
to have ended, and almost every one had departed. Totals were mmle of 
the number of gold medals which had thus been awarded, when they were 
considered mucli too numerous by the Impeiial Coniniis-siori This 
mfomuiuou was obtained only within a fortnight tif the ceremony of dis- 
tributing ib( pri/c-s, and it was thought 'tbsohitily iteetasary to appoint a 
new conmiiutc <if seven persons — four being French, one Erighshnian, 
one German, and one Belgian — to classify the mi'daillea d'Jionneitr into 
two grades, and to resolve who should receive tlie higher or the lower 
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grade Thus lie work of several huAdrcd persons, possessing all kinds of 
knowledge, who had been brought together from all parts of Europe, was 
finally revised by a very small committee, created at the last moment, and 
whose knowledge was necessarily limited.” 

It is to be hoped that the Commissioners for 1862 will avail themselves 
of the experience of the workmg of juries in the two past International 
Exhibitions. They have only vaguely announced “ medals ; ” let them 
give but one, and put off all the responsibihty of judgment, by themselves or 
their agents, and act merely mmi&tenally Invite every nation to send in 
a list of productions considered as “ meritorious,” and allow every British 
trade committee to do the same. Let each nation and committee find out 
its own way of giving this judgment. In both the ormer Exhibitions the 
foi eign countries named their own jurors, and the only change now neces- 
sary is that each nation’s jury should be peimittcd to do its work m 
its own way, and not be mixed iiji with other juries In 1851 “the 
British jurors were selected by her Majesty’s Commissioners from lists 
furnished Viy the local committees of larious towns, each town being 
invited to recommend persons of skill and information in the manufactures 
or pioduce for which it i.s remaikable.” In 1862, extend the ireedom of 
action ; and as there will be no individual competition, if a trade should 
decline to elect judges and lective medals, allow it the privilege of 
doing so 

If prizes be given eventually, the Commissioners should require that 
the lists fjf them be sent in at an eaily date, and then cause labels 
to Vie affixed to the productions exhibited, so that the public may test 
the decisions This is already done at all agricultural, cattle, and flower 
shows ; and, besides its obvious use, it would certainly be a new feature 
of attr.iction to the E.xlubition itself 

In lh51 and 1855, the lists of producers who were entitled to receive 
medals were not publislud till the Exliibitions had closed ; and as for the 
jury leports, the British reports weie not published loi months after the 
exhibitois’ goods had been removed, whilst the lepoits for the Pans 
Exhibition were not completed for years. 

Any reports to be studied and turned to practical use ought to be 
published whilst the Exhibition is open 

For till piesmt, there icinains but one question to be asked, and it is 
a cntical one for the guarantors — Will the Exhibition succeed commer- 
cially 7 and will the mauagera wind up with a balance on the right side 
of tiie account 7 As respects the Exhibition building, although it may 
not have the novelty of a glass bouse, it will have much greater variety 
and fitness of purpose Hiiec iionts will be of massive brickwork, 
depending for the present on their colossal pioportions for their effect, 
llereailei, if kept as permanent, they may be decorated with mosaics, as 
much as the Duomo and tliotto’s Tower at Florence. The fourth iiont 
will face the Kejal Horticultural Society’s Guldens, which Punch has 
christened, not inappropriately, “ Arcadia.” It is only from this front, 
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and the thiid of a mile away, that the two glass domes intersecting the 
nave and tiansepts, will be visible together. They have been shown in 
execrably bad punts behind the picture galleries in perspective, where 
they never can be seen. Each dome forms a centre in the two Industrial 
Fionts, and the accompanying woodcut gives a general effect of one. If 
compared with the front view of the Industrial bnck building which Sir 
Charles Barry, R A ; Professor Cockerell, R.A ; and Professor Donaldson 
pioposcd for the Exhibition of 1851, in Hyde Park, but which the public 
would have none of, the companson will be all in favour of the superior 
cLums to originality, fitness, and picturesquencss of the present building, 
which owes its conception to a military engineer — Captain Fowke The 

exterior of the building, liowovei, must be viewed as a skeleton, to be 
clothed and decorated after the Exhibition is ended. It has been so 
designed, that it may be m.ade a worthy national edifice for the pro- 
motion of industrial piogiess. As m the two Cijstal Palaces, the loofs 
will not leak on cxhilutois’ goods, and the lighting will not be extremes 
of lightness and daikne'«, and tlicie will bo solid walls to hang goods 
upon. If judgment be used m the niamgenient, an unni ailed collection 
of pictures may be made the wo’ks oi indu'in, according to all past 
experience ot Exhibitions, will be ot a higher quality and prepared with 
nu'ic care than in ISol. Miwc was announced as a featuie by the 
Society of Arts, and a'lhough the programme of the Commissioners 
names only ‘ mus'c.il instiuments,” they may possibly mean to systematize 
them and make the tiials ol them a source of atti action. From the 
Exhibition building the s laitor may i>a«s through terra-cotta arcades into 
the Rojal Iloncuitural Guldens, and, il report be correct, he may return 
to dine after the fashion of the • Ti'ois fures" of x\\m Pahits Royal, or 
eat Nccapolitan maccaroni. The railways can bi ing fn e times the numbers 
from the country which they cf'uld lu 1851, and Lord Cliandos, as repre- 
senting them, will sec that the) ^hall do so All this betokens success, 
if the man.ageinent is as as it oucht to be Good management m 
1851 realized 200,00i>/ j.rofi' , bal maimgeincnt in Dublin left Mr. 
Dargan to pay a ddicir. 'Jhe American Exhibition wa.s a signal jailurc, 
owing to its cxces.«ncly bad management The Pans Exhibition costa 
great deal more tliaii its rtitipUs, except in the British portion, which was 
20 per cent below its cstiniali d cost, and if the Manchester Exhibition 
did not propitiate ihc senders of pictures, it paid Us expenses. Here are 
abundant and vaned experiences, which the five gentlemen who have 
undertaken the management for 1802 wull assuredly turn to good account. 
Being a small number, let them, not attempt to combine both legislative 
and ixecutise functions, and so annihilate that indiMdual responsibility 
which is at the ba-is of all succes.* No cause so largely conduced to the 
cinmc.it succes.s of the E.xhibitiou if 1851 as that jiersonal responsibility 
which its president the Prince Consort w,i.s j)le.iscd to assume ! 
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C( mm,i’ ill d the intruder tfi he hIki'am o ti 1 1 - • "ii.’_i 

ad i,f '.(line rough factor) -ht"' lu ch o j< ( ! vd' c a !.,l.k', 

Fcr b'aiking a fair rival’s ej'fs, or U^ut.'j nJi In r Dm. i.d 

fetiaw Ifi^mt, iji some poacbuig’ s aiJi, .nuicil vr'i gun and util 

Had I'Ltucditti. d, without licence kid, h.' wi I'htf, s hai. ^ and jjaitiidgts , 
Instead of 1.011)1. old toper who tru litt ly had hi' wh'-tl' t, 

And broke tht pe.if t— or some one ' nead — in hobbh d Dinab '1 histle’waitc, 
Whose gO'sipina piopensiUes, iioin t'unlhiiau wits iKaiieal, 

Had gained foi her the title of “ The Loituii Vil! tge Cliioniele.” 
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“ Well, Dinah, what’s the matter now ? lias any one been wronging 
you? 

Or stolen yoiii plums, or robbed your roosts, or any one’s belonging you ? 
Or have you any charge to make (the way you often handle us 1) 

Which, ’stead of being based on truth, is nothing more than scandalous?” 

“Nay, now,” (said Dinah, curtseying,) “I weel remember what a quiz 
Youi woiship always was ! But, sir. I’ve said in t’ kirk my catechiz; 
And though I is nae soholard, and was bi ought up to hard labour, 

I hope I better kens nor that my ‘duty to my neighbour !’ 

“ I se sure your worship’s far ower hard upon a poor old woman, too ’ 
But if you’ll hear out pcUitntly the itory I’se a-coming to, 

You’ll maybe be convinced ' ’ And then, with manner full of mystery. 

She poured into Ins woiship h eai ‘ tins strange, eventful history ” 

“ It's twehe or fourteen jears ago, the end of last December, sir — 

It may be man, it may he kss — I tanna just lemeniber, sir, 

That ane o’ t' Loitou lasses here (ye ken right wetl the name on her — 
Slie s man led now — and ho ye sec I winna cast nae shame on her ') 

“ Had a ini!-l(nttn (si they sanl), and iihen she gat about again, 

She nent away foi mo.iy wt iks, ashamed to he seen out again — 

And .is fill t’ hairn — we dinna ken, but v.anua help suspectin’ on’t — 

But sijine folk said ''ht d ji'it tt ‘In' ii,' oi kilt it wi’ neglectin’ on’t 
*• But muidei, •-ir, mil out at la-.t ' and just aibie our breakfast hour 
(In t' helii 1 Mt. aUiic she dct'^ to mak tin hu'Sej's utek last') cur 
\\ i!!j and J oe Maktnisou wcii iI.c.mh tin. lound.ition tf 
Yon i .1 nt!i man's new liou'.. w! uh nu' the sUuatiuu of 

‘ Ibis lass's latlh I’s gauli’i-gioioi] . wlnn, two 01 thiee feet deep 

U1 so, 

dlny caiiK. upon ‘ a 1 o>’k o' bums, .anl w<.<,t and told tin. kitpol so, 

And lie and all llu Milage wi\e- wul tak then K'kid-itt/, sir, 

That these ait bones o’ t' iminieud banu, .s Mile's the Biiiish navy, sir.” 

“A shocking ta'e, upon nij woi 1 ' ‘ lephed ihe Lotion Datiiti : 

'ilnu putuuj on his hat a'-d nhwis and wlusiling to his spaniel — 

‘ 1 b to the jdaei at oiici he cin<l — (• it is in)! fai to traeel it) — 

And sitt the 'toiy oni injsilf, ami he.p them U’ unravel it ' ’ 

Bj this time hail the in 'ghbeiiuhoeHl, iinpe lied In euuosity, 

Had gathered ujiiiid .i spot, now I umd ieir lieedn of such atioelty. 

And with mj'leiKin-' ■'hake' eU he el. in lU'tn jihni'eology, 

Weic “Jajing ilow’d the l.iw " ujhui this ca'.e i>l ostevlogy. 

Foi theie ujKin a moiui -Imaid, in lice ed the wlied' company, 

The bones in question Jay evposcd — lu tiutli, a dubious lump ' Any 
rii'killcd anatomist had swoiii tkit, from the size and make ol them, 

They were an injant's hones — noi known what other view to take of them'. 
The nan looked gia\e .it what they h.iw, eleclaiing “ It was curious, 

To say the least — was such .i Ji/iil ' ’’ The women's tongues ran fuiious, 
Demanding summary xmigoaucc on the wretch they all with one accoid 
Coudemned, if e\ ei’ womau did, to “ dance ou nothing,” on a cord 1 
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And “saive hci liglit Nay, s.nne docl.iiod thiit “ hanging Wasn't 
bad enough ’ 

They’d cut hei down, and liang her before they thought she'd had 
enough ' 

To tak’ the ble'ised babby’s life, and didn’t c.i! e a farden ! 

And then, like ony cat or dog, to buiy 't in a garden ! ! ” 

Sure never since Orestes bones (the stoiy's in Herodotus, 

Who often loves with maiiellous tales to indulge in a sly ptod at us *) 
Weie dug up m a blackeinith s shop, at Tegea lu Arcadia, 

By Spartan Lichas — fat feet lo'ig ' — had gentleman oi lady a 
Tumult of such excitement heaid , and ne\er was a greater dm 
O'er slaughtered thoiisands in a fight, than rose up m this later din 
About a tiny heap of bones, no huger than a plattoiful 
Of garden mould, and sticks and stone-, and otliei such like matter, full 
Willie tins debate was going on. up conics ‘‘ The illagc ChroniLlc, 
Accompanied by our gi.ate J P. in conviK-e quite Platomcal , 

At sight 1 1 whom tile .L."enibly all <f Jouht- ami ii ai- the minions. 

Made wai around the luoi tat -bond, to hear /us sage opinions 

Tinnirg the mass o'ei with his stick and picking out each nariow' bone, 
He -ciutinirc J its texture, a- a macpie would n mat row-bone ! 

And with about the same re-ult For making nuthutj out of tbeni, 

He scifitcbd his head, and sticked lu> clan, and thus cxjucsa'd his doubt 
of them • 

‘■Mj fiiend=. I'm half a-ham'J to own, as ignor.ant as a cat am I 
Oi all r’iit art which smgtons c.tll • Cc/.i'paiati\o Anatomy,’ 

But to a pliim ' un’s common (I sa} it without MiniU ) 

These btri'-s appeal to mi to beta the .mpr-s- of humanity ' 

‘ ILnu'. ir, wisei heads than mine kite efttn bei ii niist.iken, sits; 

For cimr is the lot of man. fie-m .Sch mon to B.icon, sii- ' 

To make lisjjuiancc doubly muc, stop sc.ind,il s tongue, and lock her mouth, 
I’ll make no bonc-s about the thing, but send them ofl to CoeUeimoutli , 

•' And if my fiieiid the doctor there, wliora I believe a true man, sirs, 
Aftci esamination made, pronounci tlut they are human, sns, 

I pledge niy magisterial word. I’ll summon next the coroner, 

And we mil find the murderer out, belie natuc or a foreigner’ ” 

So said, so done ! “ Jeilin, mount my mare, and iide at once to Cockcr- 

nion'h — 

And niird John, iidc her caimil), and don’t with tuib-bit shock her 
month I 

And take these bones to Daclor Ftli. and till him c-ur suspicions, John ! 
And we want las s.age advice*, to aid our inquisitions, John !” 

When fiom the extraneous stoiiCi! and dirt they'd made at last a 
eteianct, 

They wrajipcd them in a napkin cleat,, to show them proper reverence; 
And, mounted on his master's mare, John took then> in a basket to 
'lie ncighbouimg town, f>rcpaied to pap for Fell’s advice, and asi it, tool 
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Finding the doctor at his house, John told him a long rignnarole 
(For words came running off his tongue, as easy as a gig may roll), 

About the gill’s misfortin', and her friends’ alleged conspiracy 
To “ put the laid un oot o’ t’ way ' ” To dovht it would be heresy I 
In confirmation of these factSi he mentioned the discovery, 

That very morning, of the bones ; on. which, of truth a lover, he 
Felt bound m conscience to declare, that man must be a heavy dunce, 
AVho, with these proofs of murder clear, could underrate such evidence. 
“I mean such proofs as these!” said John; and then, to chnch the 
matter, he 

Produced the bones before his eyes, and begged him, without flattery. 

To state at once, by virtue of his knowledge anatomical, 

That t’ Lorton folks had hit the tiuth’ — an inference somewhat comical — 
Considering nothing had been proved ' But, then, the grace of chanty, 
Wiicne’er a neighbour’s fame’s at stake, is something of a larityi 
And folks believe the ivorst at once, instead of hoping better things ; 
Because inquiry checks the tongue, and only tends to fetter things ’ 

The doctor took a pinch of snuff, (as much as he could cram m it ') 
And, opening out the precious heap, proceeded to examine it ; 

But what was John’s astonishment at such perverse depravity, 

^Vhon, m a case of life or death, instead of all due gravity, 

lie burst into a hcaity laugh ' “ And so your master can't decide ” 
(lie ciied, 1111110 tears ran down his checks) “• that tins is not infanticide ' 
"Wlij, if these aie an infant’s hones — (fiom such like births deliver us') 
Look at these teeth ' it mu't haie been an infant giaminnorous ' 

‘ These spinal veitebia’, too prove (or e'se they nothing indicate ') 

This marvellous infant had a Uni ' as I'm pupaied to vindicate' 

In '-hort, jou Lorton wiseacies. on coming to cxainiiio it, 

Have found a regulai mare’s-nc't. and "stead of eegs, a himh in it 

John jumped upon his mare again, and didn t wait to stock her mouth 
AYith hay nr coin, hut tiotted home, liaid a« he could, fiom Cocker- 
month 

And you may safely bet, that day, and of join bet be winner, sir. 

That every house in Lorton Vale had this Lamb's Tale at dinner, sir. 

*' It’s like eneugh, what t’ doctoi says,” exclaimed an ancient villager. 
Who had, lor twenty years and nioie, of this same ground been tillager, 

“ For often when our young lambs dee’J, not likin’ much the state o’ 
ground, 

I buried theie their cat rashes to maniu’ our potato ground. 

“ So had 1 kenn’d, aloie ye went, the eirand ye were startin’ on, 

(Just SIC a tab* to mak’ folks cry' ‘ ege and Bettg Martin' on ') 

I’d sum hae stopped thy gallop, lad, and saved our ‘ canny Cumberland * 
Frae heaiin’ this daft stoiy told fiae Cornwall to Northumberland ” 

A. R. W. 

Kesti'kk, May, 18 C 1 . 
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Jtjjjus of ^orrcnio, 

CHAPTER VII. 

The Cosveot. 

The Mother Theresa sat in a soit of withdiawing-room, the roof of which 
rose in arches, staired with liliie and gold like tliat of the cloister, and the 
sides were frescoed with scenes fiointlie lite of the Virgin Over c\ciy 
door, and in convenient places between the paintings, texts of Holy AViit 
were illuminated in blue, and scarlet, and gold, with a richness and fanci- 
fulness of outline, as if eveiy saeitd ktfii had blossoimd into a iii}sttcal 
flowci. Tlie Abbess liei-eli with tnoca'lui niiiih. was busily eiubionlei- 
ing a new altai-cloth, witli a laM-h piofusa n (.1 adorniiieiit and, iican 
time to time, their veaeo lese in the mueieal toms of an mien iit Latin 
hjnin riie words weie lull of tint jiiiini ami mv-tual pmti-m wiili 
which the la.'liiou of the tunes emtlied the expiession cl dmoUon.il 
fe-diug . — 

** Jcsll, Coolll 1 Ml,:u 10' , 
tp', m 1,1 ,'it ilia j.o I ,t, 

Qili c'l ' \iign i.ni, nr, 
lla'i lo'i iltmci" iij'C 
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Thn little canticlo wa^, in tiuth, ti'iKni.t li<-m the li} irn- 
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wliich tised to resound in the temple which the convent had displaced. 
The voices which sang were of a deep, plaintive contralto, much resem- 
bling the richness of a tenor ; and as they blended in modulated waves of 
chanting sound, the effect was soothing and dreamy. Agnes stopped at 
the door to listen. 

“ Stop, dear Jocunda,” she said to the old woman, who was about to 
push her way abruptly into the room, “ wait till it is over.” 

Jocunda, who was quite matter-of-fact in her ideas of religion, made 
a little movement of impatience, but was recalled to herself by observing 
the devout absorption with which Agnes, with clasped hands and down- 
cast head, was mentally joining in the hymn with a solemn brightness in 
her young face. 

“If she hasn’t got avocation, nobodyever had one,” thought Jocunda. 

“ I wish I had more of one myself !” 

When the strain died away, and was succeeded by a conversation on 
the respective merits of ttvo kinds of gold embroideiing-thread, Agnes 
and Jocunda entered the apartment. Agnes went forward and kissed the 
hand of the mother reverentially. 

Sister Theresa we have before desciibed .as tall, pale, and sad-eyed, — 
a moonlight style of person, wanting in aU tUoso elements of wai-m colour 
and physical solidity which gn e the impression of a i cal t ital human 
existence The sti ongeat aflection she had ever known had been that 
excited by the childish beauty and graces of Agnes, v horn she folded 
in her arms and ki.sscd w ith a waiiuth that had in it the semblance of 
mateiiuty 

“ Grandmamma has gnen me a day to spend with you, dear motliei," 
said Agnes 

“Welcome, dear little child''’ lespcmded Mother Theiesa. ‘•Your 
spintu.d home alwajs stands open to you ’ 

“ I have something to speak to jou of in particiilui, my niothei," said 
Agnes, bludiing deeply 

“Indeed'” exelaiiiicd the Mothei Theiesn, a slight movement ot 
curiosity arising in liei mind as she signed to the two nuns to leave the 
ajiartnicnt. 

“My molhci,” continued Agn. s, “yistciday evening, as gi aiidmamina 
and I were sitting at the gate, selling oiai.gcs, a young caialiei came up 
and bought oranges of me, and lie kissed iiiy forehead and asked me to 
pi .ay tor him, and gave me this iing for the slirinc of Saint Agnes ” 

“ Kissed youi forehead ' ” cried Jocunda ; very pietty, indeed ! It 
isn’t like you, Agnes, to let liim ” 

“ lie did it IkToic I knew,” pleaded Agnes. “ Giandmamma reproved 
liini, and then he seemed to icpent, and gave me this iing for the shrine of 
Saint Agnes ” 

“ And a pietty one it is, too,” said Jocunda. “We haven’t a prettier 
in all our troasuiy; not eaeu the great emeiald the Queen gave is better 
in its way than this.” 

C— 2 
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“And he asked you to pray for him?” questioned Mother Theresa. 

“ Yes, mother dear ; he looked right into my eyes and made me look 
into his, and made me promise ; and I knew that holy virgins never 
refused their prayers to any one that asked, and so I followed their 
example ” 

“ I'll warrant me he was only mocking at you for a poor little 
fool,” put in Jocunda , “ the gallants of our day don't believe inucli in 
prayers.” 

“Perhaps so, Jocunda,’’ returned Agnes, gravely; “but if that be the 
case, he needs prayers all the more '* 

“ Yes,” pronounced hlother Theresa. “ Remember the story of the 
blessed Saint Dorothea ' — how a wicked young nobleman mocked at hci 
when she was going to execution, saying, ‘Doiotliea, Doiothea, I will 
believe, when you shall send me down some of the fiuits and flowers of 
Paradise;’ and she, full of faith, replied. ‘ To-day I will send them;’ and 
wonderful to tell, that very day, at evening, an angel came to the joiing 
man with a basket of citrons and rO'e=, and ‘Dorothea sends thee 
these; theiefore belitve,’ See wh.it gi.iee .i piue maiden cm bung to a 
thoughtless toung man ' — lor tlii' }oung man was cuintrUd mid became 
a champion of the faith ’ 

“That was in the old t.mcs,' said Jocunda, sceptically. "I don't 
Vielieve setting the lamb to jiray for the wolf w ill do much m our chi} 
Prithee, child, what m, minor of m.m was this gallant ■* ” 

‘ He was beautiful as an angel," replied Agnes, "only if was not a 
good beauty lie looked proud and sad, botli, like one who i^ not at oa'M' 
■11 Ills heart ludied, I feel ttiy sony for him hi-, eic- made a kind of 
tiouble in my mind, that reminds rat to piay for him olion ” 

“And I Will join my pratoi^ to jiiur®, dt.ir d.iughter,” eaid the 
Mother Theresa “I long to hate }ou w.ih u-, lliat we mi} piay 
together eiery day: say, do you think }our gianumamma will spare }ou 
to us wht'lh , before long ’ ” 

“Grandmamma will not hear of it yet,” answered .\gnfs “she loses 
me so, It svouid bitak her heart if I should leave her, and ■-he tould not 
be liappy here. But, mother, you have told me we could carr} an 
altar ahsajs in our hearts, and adoie in secret, ishen it is God's will 1 
should come to you, He ssiil mthne her heait. ' 

“lietween sou and me, little one,’ said Jocunda, “I think ihtie ssill 
eoon be a third jiersein sslio will has'O Mmiething to s.ay m the case. ’ 

“ Wliom do you mean inquued Agnes. 

‘ A huslxuid,' replied Jocunda; “I .supiio'sc sourgr,'iiidin<aherliasone 
]i.t,k(d out for you: you art neither humpbacked uoi croBs-eyed, that you 
bliouldn t have one as other girls ? ” 

” 1 di h t want e.ne, Jocunda; and 1 liavo promised to Saint Agnt's to 
C‘<nie‘ here, if slic will only get gnmdmi.ther to eonseut ’’ 

“ Bless you, my dauglitei ! ” txclauutd Mother Tliercsa; “ only perse- 
vere and the ssay will be opened,” 
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“Well, well,” said Jocunda, “we’ll see. C!ome, little one, if you 
wouldn’t have your flowers fade, we must go back and look after 
them.” 

Reverently kissing the hand of the abbess, Agnes withdrew with her 
old friend, and crossed again to the garden to attend to her flowers. 

“Well now, little one," said Jocunda, “you can sit here and weave 
your gai Linds, while I go and look after the conserves of raisins and citrons 
that Sister Cattaniia is making ; she is stupid at anything but her prayers, 
IS Cattarina Our Lady be gracious to me ! I think I got my vocation 
fiorii 8aiiit Martha, and if it wasn’t for me, I don’t know what would 
become of things in the convent. Why, since I came here, our conserves, 
done up in fig-leaf packages, have had quite a run at court, and our 
gi.icious Queen hoi self vas good enough to send an order for a hundred 
of them la*-! neck. I could have laughed to see how puzzled the Mother 
Theresa looked : much she know about conserves ' I suppose she thinks 
Gabiiel brings them straight down from paradise, done up in leaves of the 
tiee of life Old Jocunda knows uh.it goes to their making up: she’s 
good for something, it she is old and twisted . many a scrubby old olive 
bears fat berries,” said the old portre®, chuckling 

“ Oh, dear Jocunda, ’ cued Agnes, “ why must you go this minute? 
I want to talk w ith j ou about so many things ' ’’ 

“ Bless tlic sweet child ' it does want its old Jocunda, does it said 
the old woman, in the tone with which one c.iress.cs a baby. “Well, 
well, It should, then ’ Just wait a minute, till I go and .«ec that our holy 
.Saint Caltaiina liasn't l.illeu a-pi.i}ing otcr the ccnserving-pan. I'll be 
back in a inomiTit 

.So ssjing, she liobbled off bii-.kly, and Agnes, sitting down on the 
fragment sculptured with dancing njmphs, began abstractedly pulling her 
flowcis towards her, shaking from them the dew of the fountain. 

Unccmsciously, as slie sat theie, her head diooped into the attitude of 
the iiiaible nymph, and her lo\ely features assumed tlio same expression 
(pf plaintite and dreamy thouchtfulncs«; her licaty dark lashes lay on her 
pure waxen eheck^ like the d.iik fiinge t>f some tropical flower. Her 
foim, in Its delicate outline'-, sc.ucely )ct showed the full development of 
womanhood, which aliei jears might unfold into the ripe fulness of her 
couiitiywomcii Ilir whole altitude and manner were those of an exqui- 
sitely sensitive and highly organized being, just struggling into the life of 
sc'iue mjsteiious new inner birth, — ^into the sense of poweis of feehng and 
of being hitlieito iiiikni'wn evc'ii to lierself 

“ Ah,” she softly sighed to herself, “ how little I am ’ how little I can 
do ’ Could 1 convent one soul ' Ah, holy Dorothea, send down the rosea 
of beaten into ?its soul, that he also may believe’" 

“ Well, my little beauty, yon have not finished even one garland,’’ 
said old Jocunda, bustling up behind her. “Praise to Saint Martha, 
the conserves are doing tvcll, and so I catch a minute for my httle 
heart.” 



At^sEs as 

^ sftying, the eat down idth her epiadle and flax hf Aghes, for an 
a&emfKm gossip. 

“ Dear Joounda, I have heard yon tell stories about spirite that haunt 
hmeccane places. Did you ever hear about any in the gorge f" 

“ Why, bless the child, yes t spirits are always pacing up and down 
in lonely places. Father Anselmo told me that ; and he had seen a priest 
once that had seen that in the holy Scriptures themselves, •««} it must be 
true." 

“ Well, did you ever hear of their making the most beautiM 
musio?” 

“ Haven’t 1 ?” replied Jocunda , — “ to be sure I have ; singing enough 
to draw the very heart out of your body: it’s an old trick they have. I 
want to know if you never heard about the king of Amalfi’s son coming 
home from fighting for the Holy Sepulchre ? Why, there’s rocks not far 
out from this very town where the Sirens hvc; and if the king’s son 
hadn’t had a holy bishop on board, who slept every night with a piece of 
the true cross under his pillow, the green ladies v ould have sung him 
straight into perdition. They are very fair-spoken at first, and sing so 
that a man gets perfectly drunk with their music, and longs to fly to them; 
but they suck him down at last under wafer, and strangle him, and that’s 
the end of him.” 

“ You never told me about this before, Jocunda ” 

“ Haven’t I, diild ? Well, I will now. You see, this good bishop, he 
dreamed three times that they would sad past these rocla, and he was 
told to give all the sailors holy wax from an altar candle to stop their 
cars, so that they shouldn’t hear the music Well, the king’s son said he 
wanted to hear the music ; so he wouldn't have his ears stopjicd : but he 
told ’em to tie him to the mast, so that he could hear it, but not to mind 
a word he said, if he begged 'em ever ho hard to untie him 

“ Well, you see they did it , and the old biriiop, be had his cars 
fiealed up tight, and so did all the men ; but the young man stood tied 
to the mast, and when they sailed past, he was like a demented creature. 
He called out that it was his lady who was singing, and he ivanted to go 
to her — and his mother, who they all knew was a ble&sed saint in paradise 
years before; and he commanded them to untie him, and pulled and 
strained on bis cords to get free ; but they only tied him the tighter, 
and so they got him past : for, thanks to the holy wax, the sailors never 
heard a word, and so they kept their senses. So they all got safe home ; but 
the young prince was so sick and pining that he had to be exorcised and 
prayed for seven times seven days before they could get the music out of 
his bead.” 

“ Why,” asked Agnn, “ do those Sirens sing thou yet ? " 

Weil, that was a hundred years ago. They say the old bishop, he 
pr^ed ’em down ; for he went out a little after on purpoae, and gave ’em 
a precious lot of holy water ; most likely he got ’em pretty wti® under, 
thonch mv husband’s brother says he’s heard ’em ringing in a smali twgr, 
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Uk6 firogt ia qnri&f^iiiBe ; but he gave 'em a pretij vids berth. You see 
Uiese aprite are what’s left of old heatheu times, when, Lord Ideas ual 
the ^th wie just as ftill of ’em as a bit of old cheese is of mites. Now 
a Christian body, if thqr take reasonable care, can walk quit of ’em ; 
and if they hare any haunts in lonesome and doleful places, if one puts 
up a cross or a shrine, they know th^ have to go.” 

“ 1 am thinking,” said Agnes, “it would be a blessed work to put up 
some slirines to Saint Agnes and our good Lord in the gorge ; I’ll promise 
to keep the lamps burning and the flowers in order.” 

“ Bless the child I” exclaimed Joconda, “that is a pious and Christian 
thought.” 

“I have an uncle In Florence — fether in the holy convent of 
San Marco — who paints and works m stone, not for money, but for 
the glory of God; and when he comes this way I will speak to him 
about it,” said Agnes. “ And about this time in the spring he always 
visits us." 

“ That’s well thought of,” said Jocunda. “ And now, tell me, little 
lamb, have you any idea who this giand cavalier may be that gave you 
the ring ’ ” 

“ No,” replied Agnes, pausing a moment over the garland of flowers 
she was weaving, “ only Giulittta told mo that he was brother to the 
king : Giuliotta said everybody knew him.” 

“ I’m not 80 sure of that,” retoited Jocunda : “ Giolietta always 
thinks she knows more tlian she does.” 

“ Whatever he may be, his woildly state is nothing to me,” said 
Agnes “ I know him only in my prayers.” 

*• Ay, ay,” muttered the old woman to herself, looking obliqndy out 
of the corner of her eye at the girl, who was busily sorting her flowers ; 

“ perhaps he will be seeking some other acquaintance.” Then addreesu^ 
Agnes, she s«id, “ You haven't seen him since ? ” 

“ Seen him 7 Why, dear Jocunda, it was only last evening — w-" 

“ True enough. W’ell, child, don’t think too much of him. Men are 
dreadful creatures ; in these times especially : they snap up a pretty girl 
as u fox docs a chicken, and no questions asked.” 

“ 1 don’t think he looked wicked, Jocunda ; he had a proud, sorrowful 
look. 1 don’t know what could make a rich, handsome young man 
sorrowful *, but I feel in my heart that he is not happy. Moflier 'nuaeaa 
says that those who can do nothing but pray may conv^t prineea without 
knowing it.” 

“ May be it is so,” Jocunda conceded, in the same tone in whkih 
thrifty professors of religion often assent to the same sort of truths in caor 
days. “ I’ve seen a good deal of that sort of cattle in mj diqr , uad one 
would think, by their actions, that praying souls must be searos wharo 
they came from.” 

Agnes abstractedly stooped and begui plnokii^ luaidfrfti of Igtoo- 
podium, which was growing green and feathery on me nie of tho ausrblo 
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$ieat 06 irUt^ was sitting; in so doii^, a fiagment of white matl^e, 
iidlkljL Itad been overgrown in the Inxariant green, app^tred to view. It 
iRRn that frequent object in the Italian soil, — a porticn of an old Boman 
tombstone. Agnes bent over, intent on the myatie Sts Manibtts” in old 
Bmmtn letters. 

" Lord bless the child ! Pve seen thousands of them," said Jocnnda ; 
^‘it is some old heathen’s grave, that’s been in Hell these hundred 
years.” 

<‘Iii hell 7 " cried Agnes, with a distressful accent. 

“ Of course,” replied Jocunda. “ Where should they be ? Serves 
’em right, too ; they were .a vile old set.” 

Oh, Jocunda, it’s dreadful to think of, that they should have been in 
hell all this time ’’ 

* “ And no nearer the end than when they began,” pursued Jocunda. 

Agnes gave a shivering sigh, and, looking up into the golden sky that 
was pouring floods of splendour through the orange-trees and jasmines, 
thought, “ How could it be that the world could posubly be going on so 
sweet and fair over such an abyss ? ” 

'‘Oh, Jocunda I” she exclaimed, “it does seem too dreadful to believe! 
How could they help being heathen ; being born so, and never hearing of 
the true Chnrch ? ’’ 

“Ah, well,” said Jocunda, spinning away energetically, “that’s no 
business of mine ; my business is to save my soul, and that’s what I came 
here for. The dear saints know I found it dull enough at first, for I’d 
been used to jaunting round with my old man and the boy 5 but what 
with marketing and preserving, and one thing and another, I get on better 
now, praise to Saint Agnes ' " 

The large, dark eyes of Agnes were fixed abstractedly on the old 
woman as she spoke, slowly dilating, with a sad, mysterious expression, 
which sometimes came over them 

“ Ah I how can the samts themselves be happy 7 ” she sighed. “ One 
migjht be willing to wear sackcloth and sleep on the ground ; one might 
snfl^r ever so many years and years, if only one might save some of 
them." 

“ Wdl, it does seem hard,” Jocunda admitted ; “ but what’s the use of 
thinking of it? Old Father Ansclmo told us m one of his sermons that 
the Lord wills that his saints should come to rejoice in the punishment of 
idl heathens and heretics ; and he told us about a great saint once, who 
took it into his head to be distressed because one of the old heathen wheme 
books he wim fond of reading had gone to heU, and he iaated and prayed, 
and wouldn’t take No for an answer, till he got him out.” 

“He did, tiien?" exclaimed Agnes, clasfimg her handa in s sodden 
ecstasy. 

“ Yes ; bnt the good Lord told him never to try H again ; and he 
6brack him dumb ; as a kind of hint, you know. Why, Father Anselmo 
said that even gettmg souls out of purgatory was no euj matter. He 
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teM itf of (me holj mm who q>ent nine years &8tiiig a&d praying &r the 
son! of her prin<» who was killed in a duel, and then she saw in a Tinob 
that he was only raised the least little bit out cf the fire ; imd she offered 
up her life as a sacrifice to the Lord to deliver him, but, after aU, whmi 
she died he wasn’t quite delivered. Such things made me think that a 
poor old sinner like me would never get out at all, if I didn’t set about it in 
earnest : though it a’n’t all nuns that save their souls either. I remember 
in Pisa I saw a great picture of the ‘ Judgment-day’ in the Campo Santo, 
and there were lots of abbesses, and nuns, and monks, and bishops, too, 
that the devils were clearing off into the fire I ” 

“ Oh, Jocnnda, how dreadful that fire must be ! ” 

“ Yes, indeed,” said Jocunda. “Father Anselmo smd hell-fire wasn’t 
like any kind of fire we have here — made to warm us and o<x)k our food — 
but a ^d made especially to torment body and soul, and not made fin: 
anything else. 

“ I remember a story he told ns about that. You see, there was an 
old duchess that lived in a grand old castle, — and a proud, wideed old 
woman enough ; and her son brought home a handsome young bride 
to the castle, and the old duehess was jealous of her, — ’cause, you see, 
she hated to give up her place in the house, and the old fanuly-jewels, 
and all the splendid things, — and so one time, when the poor young thing 
was all dressed up in a set of the old fiunily-lace, what does the old hag 
do but set fire to it I ” 

“ How horrible ! ” cried Agnes. 

“ Yes ; and when the young thing ran screaming in her agony, the old 
hag stopped her and tore off a pearl rosary that she was wearing, fiic fear 
it should be spoiled by the fire ” 

“ Holy Mother ! can such things be possible 7 ” exclaimed Agnes. 

“ Well, you see, she got her pay for it : that rosary was of fiunous old 
pearls that had been in the family a hundred years ; but from that moment 
the good Lord struck it with a curse, and filled it white hot widi hell-fire, 
so that, if anybody held it a few minutes in their hand, it would bum 
to die bone. The old sinner made believe that she was in great affliction 
for the death of her daughtcr-iu-law, and that it was all an accident, and 
the poor young man went raving mad ; but the old hag couldn’t get rid 
of that awfiil rosary : she couldn’t give it away ; she couldn’t sell it ; but 
back it would come every night, and he right over her heart, all white 
hot with the fire that burned in it. She gave it to a convent, and she 
sold it to a merchant, but back it came ; then she locked it up in the 
heaviest chests, and she buried it down in the lowest vaults, bift it always 
came back in the night : slie was worn to a skeleton ; and at last the edd 
thing died without confession or sacrament, and went where she bekmged. 
She was found lying dead in her lied one morning, and the rosary waagone; 
but when they came to lay her out, they found the marks of it Imt^ to 
the hone into her breast. Father Anselmo used to tell us tlus, to dumr us 
a little whst hell-fiire was like.” 


6—5 
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' Jocunda, d(m‘t let iu ttbonMt »&;f more/' implond 

J#IML 

Old Jocnnda, with her tongh, irigoTOiu oxgaoizaUim oad tmeeremomoiui 
of expreflsi<m, could not conceiTe the ezquinte paia with which 
this whole conversiition had ribrated on the sraisitive being at h« right 
bend. — ^that what merely awoke her hard-corded nerrea to a dull vibration 
of not unpleasant exoitonent, was Riveting and tearing the tenderer 
chords of poor little P^die beside her. 

.Ages before, beneath those very skies that smiled so sweetly over 
her, — amid the bloom of lemon and citron, and the perfume of jasmine 
and rose, the gentlest of old Italian souls had dreamed and wondered what 
might be the unknown future of the dead ; and, learning his lesson from 
the glorlons skies and gorgeous shores which witnessed how magnifioent 
a Being had given existence to man, had recorded his hopes of man’s 
future in the words — Aiit ieatiis, out luhil; but, singular to tell, tho 
religion which brought with it all human tenderness and pities, — the 
hospital for the rick, the refuge for the orph.sn, the enfranchisement of 
the slave, — this religion brought also the news of the eternal, hopelesa, 
living torture of the great majority of mankind, past .and present. 
Tender spirit*. like those of D.uite, earned this awful mystery as a 
secret and unexplained anguish ; saints wrestled with God and wept 
over it; but still the awful fact remained, spite of Church and sacra- 
ment, that the Gospel was in effect to the mn)ority of the human 
race, not the glad tidings of salvation, but the sentence of unmitigable 
doom. 

The present traveller in Italy sees with disgust tho dim and faded 
frescoes in which thi« doom is portrayed m nil its varied refinements of 
torture ; the vivid Italian mind ran not in these lurid fields, and e\ cry 
monk who ivanted to move his audience was, in his small way, a Dante. 
The poet and the artist give only the highest form of the ideas of their 
day, and he who cannot read the Inferno with finn nerves may ask what 
the same representations were likely to hare been in tlie grasp of coarse 
and common minds. 

The first teachers of Christianity in Italy read the Gospels by the 
li^t of those fiendish fires which consumed their fellows. Daily made 
fimOiar with the scorching, the searing, the racking, the devilish inge- 
nuities of torture, they transferred them to the future hell of the torturers. 
The sentimeut within us which asstrts eternal justice and retnbution was 
stimulated to a kind of madness by that first baptism of fire and blood, 
and expanded the simple and grave warnings of the gospel into a lurid 
poetry of phpical torture. Hence, while Christianity brought multiplied 
forms of mercy into tbe world, it tailc'd for many centuries to humauiae 
the savagi forms of jnsticc; and rack and wheel, fire and fitggot were the 
modes by which human justice aspired to a &int imitation of what £vtne 
justice was supposed to extend tbroi^h eternity. 

But it is remarkable always to observe the power of indivtdt»] minds 
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to djrsir ont of the pt^mier religious idees of thehr ooimtij onify those 
elemeats whidk suit themselres, and to drop others &6m their ^aght. 
As a bee ctin extract pure honey from the bloseoms of some phtats whose 
Icares are poisonous, so some souls can nourish themstdres only with tlm 
holier and more ethereal parts of popular belief. 

Agnes had hitherto dwelt only on the cheering and the joyous 
features of her &itli ; her mind loved to muse on the legends of samts 
and angels and the glories of paradise, which, with a secret buoyani^, 
she hoped to be the lot of every one she saw. The mind of the I^th^ 
Theresa was of the same elevated cast, and the terrors on which Joonnda 
dwelt with such homely force of language seldom made a part of her 
instructions. 

Agnes tried to dismiss these gloomy images from her mind, and, after 
arranging her garlands, went to decorate the ^rine and altar ; a cheerful 
labour of love, in which she delighted. 

To the mmd of the really spiritual Christian of those ages, the ^ 
of this lower world was not a blank, empty Bjiace from which all 
spiritual sympathy and life have fled ; but, like the atmosphere with 
which Raphael has surrounded the Sistinc Madonna, it u as full of eym- 
pathunig faces — a grc.at “ cloud of witnesses ” The holy dead were not 
gone from earth ; the Church visible and invisible were in close, loving, 
and constant symp.itliy, still lo\ ing, praying, and watching together, thougb 
with a veil lietween. 

It was at first with no idolatrous intention that the prayers of the holy 
dead were invoked in acts of u orship Their prayers were asked simply 
because they were felt to be as really present with their former friends 
and as truly sympathetic as if no s eil of silence had fallen between. In 
time this simple belief had its intemiierate and idolatrous exaggerations ; 
the Italian soil always seeming to have a volcanic forcing power, by which 
religious ideas ovcrblossomeJ themselves, and grew wild and ragged with 
too much enthusiasm ; and, os so oficn happens with friends on earth, 
these too-mutli loved and revered invisible friends became echpsing 
screens instead of transmuting mediums of God’s light to the soul. 

Yet we can see in the hymns of Savonarola, who perfectly represented 
the attitude of the highe=t Chiistun of those times, how fervent might 
be the love and veneration of departed saints without lapsing into idolatry, 
and with what an atmosphere of warmth and glory tlie true belief of the 
unity of the Chuich, visible and invisible, could inspire an 'elevated soul 
amid the discouragements of an unbelieving and gmnsaying Vrorid, 

Our little Agnes, therefore, when she had ^read all her garlands cot, 
seemed really to feel os if the girhsh figure in sacred white that amiled 
from the altar-piece waa a dear fnend who smiled upon her, sad was 
watching to lead her up the patli to heaven. 

Piesaantly passed the hours of that day to the girl, and tndten at 
evening old Elsie called for her, she wondered that ^ ^ had gotM 4a 
iiist. 
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<!M SMe Ktomed with no incon^demHe ^iurn]^ from her stand. 
^3ie navalier had been several times during the daj past her stall, and 
mace, stopping in a careless waj to buy fruit, commented on the absence 
of her young chaige. This gave Elsie the highest possible idea of her 
own sagacity and shrewdness, and of the promptitude with which she had 
taken her measures, so that she was in as good spirits as people commonly 
are who think they have perfonned some stroke of generalship. 

As the old woman and young girl emerged from the dark-vaulted 
passage that led them down tl^agh the rocks on which the convent stood 
to the sea at its base, the light of a most glorious sunset burst upon tlicm, 
in all those strange and magical mysteries of light which anyone who has 
walked on the beacli of Sorrento at evening will never forget. 

j^nes ran along the shore, amusing herself with picking up little 
morsels of red and black coral, and those fragments of mosaic pavements, 
blue, red, and green, which the sea is never tiied of casting up from the 
thousands of ancient temples and pulaces which have gone to wreck all 
around theae shores. 

As she was busy doing this, she suddenly heard tlie voice of Giulietta 
behind her. 

“ So ho, Agnes ! where have you been all day V ” 

“ At the convent,” replud Agnes, raising herself from her work, and 
smiling at GinhetU, in her frank, open way 

Oh, then, you really did take the ring to Saint Agnes ? ” 

« To be sure I did.” 

“Simple child!” exclaimed Giulietta, laughing; “that wasn't what ho 
meant you to do with it : he meant it for you, only your grandmother 
was by You never will have any loiers, il tJie keeps you to tight.” 

“ I can do without," returned Agnes. 

“ I could tell you something about this one,” Gmlietta insinuated. 

“ Y"ou did tdl me sometlimg yesterday." 

“ But I could tell you some more 1 know be wants to see 
you again." 

“ What for ? ” asked Agnes. 

“ Simpleton, he’s in love with you. You never had a lover ; it's 
time you had." 

“ I don’t want one, Giulietta. I hope I never bhall see him again.” 

“ Oh, nonsense, Agnes ! What a girl you arc ! Why, belorc I was 
as old as you I had half-a-dozen lovers.” 

“ Agones,”' cried the riurp voice of Elsie, coming up from behind, 
“ don’t nut on ahead of me again ; and yon, Miriress Baggage, let my 
child alone.” 

“ Who’s touching your cliild ? ” naked Giulietta, acomfuUy. “ Caa't 
a body say a civil word to her 7 " 

“ I know what you would be afrer," Elrie retorted,— “ filUng her 
head with talk of aU the wild, loose gaUauta ; but abe ia frir tto mch 
roathet, I promise you J Come, Agnes.” 
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, And old Elsie drew Agnes rapidly along with her, leaving Gliidietta 
rolling bdl great black eyes after them vrith an air cd' infinite centen^. 

“ The old kite I ” she exclaimed ; “ 1 declare he shall get speech of 
the little dove, if only to spite her. Let her try her best, and see if we 
don’t get round her beioi-e ^e knows it. Fietro says his nuister will 
certainly be wild after her ; and I have promised to help him.” 

Meanwhile, just as old Elsie and Agnes were tummg into the orange- 
orchard which led into the gorge of Sorrento, they met the cavalier the 
evening beibre. 

He stopped, and, removing his cap, saluted them with as much 
deference as if they had been pnneesses. Old Elsie frowned, Agnes 
blushed deeply, and both hurried forward. Looking back, the old 
woman saw that he was walkuig slowly behind them, evidently watch- 
ing them closely, yet not in a way sufficiently obtrusive to warrant an 
open rebuff. 


CHAPTER vnr. 

The Cavalier. 

Notoiko can be more striking, in common Italian life, than the contrast 
between out-doors and in-doors. Without, all is fragrant and radiant ; 
within, mouldy, dark, and damp Except m the well-kept palaces of the 
great, houses in Italy are more like dens than habitations, and a sight of 
them 18 a suflicient reason to the mind of any inquirer, why their 
Mvacious and handsome inhabitants spend their life principally in the 
open air. , 

Nothing could be moic peifecUy paradisaical than this evening at 
Sorrento. Tlie snn had sunk, but JeA the air full of difiTused radi.iDce, 
which trembled and vibrated over the thousand many-coloured waves of 
the sea. The moon was luhng lu a broad zone of purple, low in the 
horizon, her silver forehead somewhat flushed in the general roseate hue 
that seemed to penetrate and sufiuse every object. The fishermen, who 
were drawing lu their nets, gaily singing, seemed to be fioatii^ on a 
\ lolet-and-gold-coloorcd floonng th.it broke into a thousand gems at 
every da^ of the oar or motion of the boat. The old stone statue of 
Saint Antonio looked down iu the rosy air, itself tinged and brightened 
by the magical colours which floated round it ; and the girls and men 
of Sorrento gathered in gossiping knots on the old Boman bridge that 
spanned the gorge, looked idly down into its dusky shadows, talking the 
whUe, and playing the time-honoured game of flirtation, which has goao 
on in all climes and languages since man and woman began. 

Conspicuous among them all was Giulietta, her blne-lda^ haiy 
recently braided and smooth^ to a glossy radiance, and aQ her ansturoe 
arranged to show her comely proportions to the best advaidage, hw grei^ 
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diaking aa she tossed faef head, Bbd shonring the guih of the 
emerald in the middle of them. An Italian peasant-woman may trust 
Pnmdmtce for her gown, but her earrings she attends to herself; for what 
» life without them 7 The great pearl earrings of the Sorrento women 
ate aocnmulated, pearl by pearl, as the price of years of labour. Giulietta, 
however, had corns into the world, so to speak, with a golden spoon in her 
mouth ; since her grandmother, a thriving, stirring, eneigetio body, liad 
got together a pair of earrings of tmmatched size, which had descended 
as heirlooms to her, leaving her nothing to ilo but <li<!play them, which she 
did with the freest good-will. At present she was busily occupied in 
coquetting with a tall and jauntily-dressed fellow, wearing a plumed hat 
and a red sash, who seemed to be mesmerized by tlie power of her 
charms; his large daik eyes following every movement, as she now talked 
With him gaily and freely, and now pretended errands to this and that and 
the other person on the budge, stationing herself hcic and there that she 
might have the pleasuie of seeing hereelf followed 

“Giulietta.” at Le-t said the young man, c.siiic-th, s\hen he found 
her accidentally standing alone by tlie j'ni.ipft, ‘ 1 niu-t be going to- 
morrow " 

“H'eH. uhat is that to me? ' retorted Gmliettsi, looking nickedJy 
fiom under her cjcLi-hes. 

“ Cruel girl ' you know' ” 

“ Nonsense, Pietro ' I don't know anything nliout you ; ’ but os Giu- 
hetta said this, her great, soft, dark eyes looked out lurtivtiy, and said just 
the contrary. 

“ Yon will go with me ’ ” 

“ Did I ever hear anything like it ’ One ean’t be civil to a fellow 
but be asks her to go to the world’- cud Pi ay, li"\\ dar is it to your 
dreadful old den ? " 

“ Only two days’ journey, Cliulictta ’’ 

“ Tw’o days ! ” 

“ Yes, my life , and jon sliall ride ” 

“Thank you, sir; I wasn’t thinking of walking Hut setjoiitij, 
Pietro, I am afraid it’s no place for an honest girl to be in.” 

"There are lots of honest women there: all our men have wives, 
and our captain has put liis eye on one, too, or I’m mistaken.” 

“What! little Agnes?” suggested GiulietU. “lie will be bright 
who gets her; that old dragon of a grandmother is as tight to her as her 
skin ” 

“ Our captain is used to helping himsedf," said Pietro. “ We might 
cany them toh off some night, and no one the wiser ; but he seems to 
want to win the girl to come to him of Iwr own accord. At any rate, we 
are to be sent back to Uic mountains while he lingers a day or two mwe 
round here” 

“ I declare, Pietro, I think you all little better than Turks or heithmis, 
to talk in that way about carrying off women; and what if one should 
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be nek attd die aaioog yoa? Wbat ie to become of cme’e sold, I 

wonder? ” 

“ Pshaw I don’t we have priests 7 Why, Ghilietta, we ate all very 
piouSi and never think of going out without saying our prayers. The 
Madonna is a kind Mother, and will wink very hard on the sins of siush 
good sons as tre are. There isn't a place in all Italy where she is kept 
better in candles, and in rings and bracelets, and everything a woman 
could want. We never came home without bringing her something; 
and then we have lots left to dress all our women hke princesses ; and 
they have nothing to do from morning till night but play the lady. 
Come now ? ” 

At the moment this conversation was going on in the balmy, seductive 
evening air at the bridge, another was transpiring in the Albergo della 
Torre, one of those dark musty dens of which we have been speaking. 
In a damp, dirty chamber, whose buck floor seemed to have been nnsus- 
picious of even the existence of brooms for centuries, was sittmg the 
cavalier whom we have so often named in connection w-ith Agnes. His 
easy, high-bred air, his graceful, flexible form and handsome face formed 
a singular contrast to the bare and mouldy apartment, at whose smgle 
ungla/ed window he was sitting The sight of this splendid personage 
gave an impression of strangeness, m the general bareness of the apart- 
ment ; much as if some marvellous jewel had been unaccountably found 
lying on tliat dusty brick floor. 

He sat deep in thought, with his elbow resting on a rickety table, his 
large, piercing, dark eyes seeming intently to study the pavement. 

The door opened, and a gray -headed old man entered, who approached 
him respectfully. 

“ Well, Paolo ? " cried the cavalier, suddenly starting. 

“ My lord, the men are all going back to-mght.” 

“ Let them go, then,” said the cavaber, vrith an impatient movement. 
“ I can follow in a day or tw o ” 

“ Ah, my lord, if 1 might moke so bold, why should you expose your 
person by staying longer ? You may be recognised, and ” 

“ No danger,” interrupted the other, hastily. 

" My lord, you must forgive me, but I promised my dear lady, your 
mother, on her death-bed " 

“ To be a constant plague to me,” broke in the cavalier, with a vexedi 
smile and an impatient movement; “but speak on, Paolo; for when you 
once get anytliing on your mind, one may as well bear it first as last” 

“ Well, then, my lord, this girl, — 1 have made inquiries, and evocy 
one reports her most modest and pious, — is the only grandchild of a poor 
old woman. Is it worthy of a great lord of an ancient house to bring bmr 
to shame?" 

“Who thinks of bringing her to shame? ‘Lord of an ifiewnt 
hotoe i ' ” added the cavalier, langhing bitterly,-- “ a landtess beggar, east 
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npt of oveijtliing,~'titleS} estates, ail ! Am I, iJiea, fallen so low, tbal 
t^y wooing would disgrace a peasant-girl ? ” 

“ My lord, you cannot mean to woo a peasant-girl in any other way 
than one that would disgrace her,— one of the House of Sarelli, that goes 
back to the days of the old Eoman empire 1 ’’ 

And w hat of the ‘ House of Sarclh that goes back to the days of 
the old Eoman empire ’ ? It is lying like weeds’ roots uppermost in the 
burning sun. liMiat is left to me but the mountains and my sword 7 
Ko, I tell you, Paolo, Agostino Sarelli, cavalier of fortune, is not thinking 
of bringing disgrace on a pious and modest maiden ; unless it would 
disgrace her to be his wife " 

“ Now may the saints above help us ! IVhy, my loid, our house, 
in days past, has been allied to royal blood. I could tell you how 
Jcachitu TI. 

“ Come, come, my good Paolo, spare me one of j'our chapters of 
genealogy. The fact is, my old boy, the world is all topsy-turvy : the 
bottom IS the top, and it isn't much matter what comes next Here arc 
shoals of noble families iiprcKited and h mg round, like those aloes tliat 
the gardener used to throw oior the wall in spiing-time; ami there i.s 
that great boar of a CatMr Borgia tuined m to batten and not over our 
pleasant places ” 

“ Oh, my lord ’ e.'sdairac<l the old sen ing-man, with a disiiessful 
moiement, “we lave lallen on evil unies, to be sure; and they .say 
Ills Holiness has excommumcated us; Ansehno heard that in Naples 
yc-sterday." 

“E-xcommunicated'’' echoed the young man, — every feature of his 
fine fiice, and every nerve of his graceful f ^rm bceinuig to quiver with the 
effort to e.xprcs8 supreme contempt, — ‘•Excommunicated! 1 should hope 
so! One would hope, through Our Jadj’s grace, to act so that Alexander 
and his adulterous, false-swearing, perjured, muidtrous crew icould 
excommunicate us ! In these tunes, one’s only hope of Paradise lies in 
being exconiraunicated.'' 

“Oh, my deal master!” imploied the old man, falling on his knees, 
what IS to become of us? That 1 should hvc to hear you talk like mi 
infidel and unbehever 1 " 

'• Why, hear you, poor old fool ! did you never re.id in Dante of tlic 
popes that are burning in hell 7 Wasn’t Dante a Chnsttaii, I licg to 
know ? ” 

“Oh, my lord, my loid ! a religion got oat of poetry, books, and 
rfmanccs won't do to die by. We have no business with the affairs of 
the Head of the Church ; it’s the Lord’s apjxnntment : we hare only to 
shut our and oliey. It may do well enough to ulk so when you are 
yom^ and gay ; but when skkness and death comes, then we must have 
idigion' and if we have gone out of the only true Eoman CathoBo 
Apostolic Church, what becomes of our souls? Ah, 1 misdoubted about 
your taking so much to poetry, though my poor mistress was so ptoi^ of 
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it; Imt these poets are all heretics, my lord, — that’s iny firm bdiefi But, 
my lord, if you do go to hell. I’m going there with yon: Pm sure I nerer 
could show my face among the saints, and you not ^ere.” 

“ Well, come, then, my poor Paolo,” said the cavalier, stretching his 
hand to his serving'man, “ don’t take it to heart so. Many a better man 
than I has been excommunicated and cursed from toe to crown, and been 
never a whit the worse for it. There’s Jerome Savonarola there in 
Florence — a most holy man, thejr say, who has had revelations straight 
from heaven — ^has been excommunicated : but he preaches and gives the 
sacraments all the same, and nobody minds it.” 

“ Well, it’s all a maze to me,” protested the old serving-man, shaking 
his white head : “ 1 can’t sec into it. I don’t dare to open my eyes for 
fear I should get to be a heretic ; it seems to me that everything is getting 
mixed up together. But one must hold on to one’s religion ; because, 
after we have lost everything in this world, it would be too bad to bum in 
hell for ever at the end of that.” 

“ Why, Paolo, 1 am a good Christian. I believe, with all my heart, 
in the Christian religion, hkc the fellow in Boccaccio, because I think it 
must be from God, or else the popes and cardinals would have had it 
out of the woild long ago. Nothing but the Lord Himself could have 
kept it against them.” 

“Tboro you are, my dear master, uith your romances. WcD, well, 
well ! I don’t know how it'll end. I say my prayers, and try not to 
inquire into what’s too high for me But now, de-ar master, will you stay 
lingering after this girl till some of our enemies hear where you are and 
pounce down Upon u.s? Beside®, the tioop aie neier so well affected 
when you are away ; tliere are quaireK and di\ isions.” 

" Well, well,”' said the cavaher, with an impatient movement ; " one 
day longer ; I must get a chance to speak with her once more. 1 must 
see her.” 
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SILUX-BEER CHROmCLE. 


OT long since, at a certain banquet I 
bad tbe good fortune to ait by Doctor 
Polymatliesis, vrlio knows everydiing, 
and who, about tbe tune when tlio 
claret made its appe.arance, mentioned 
that old dictum of the grumbling Ox* 
ford Don, tb if “AtL clamt would he 
jtort if tt could /” Imbibmg a bumper 
of one or the other not ungratefully, 
I thought to myself, “Hero surely, 
ilr Roundabout, is a good text for one 
of jour reverence’s ficrmons.” Let us 
apply to the human race, dear brethren, 
wliat IS here said of tlie vintages of 
\Poitugal and Gascony, and we shall 
have no dilTiculty in prrcviving how 
many clarets aspiic to be pcits in their vvay ; how most men and women 
of our acquaintance, how we ourselves, are Acquitainians giving our- 
selves Lusitauian aii-s; how we wish to have credit for Iietng stronger, 
braver, more beautiful, more worthy than w e really arc 

Nay, the btgiiining of thi^ hypocrisy — a dt-ire to txctl, a desire to be 
hearty, fruity, generous, strenglh-iuiparting — is a viituous and noble 



ambition ; and it is most difficult for a man m Ins own case, or his 
neighbour's, to say at what point this ambition transgrotyjs the boundaty 
of virtue, and bccomci. vanity, pretence, and sdf-suking You arc a 
poor man, let u» say, showing a bold lace to adveisc fm tunc, and wearing 
a confident aspect. Tour purse is very narrow, but you owe no man a 
penny; your means are scanty, but your wife’s gown is decent; j^our old 
coat well brushed ; your children at a good school ; you grumble to no 
one j ask favours of no one ; truckle to no neighbours tm account of their 
superior rank, or (a worse, and a meaner, and a more common crime 
still) envy none for their better fortune. To all outward appearances you 
are as weU to do as your neighbours, who have tlirice your iaemne. 
There may be in this case some little mixture of pretension in your life 
and behaviour. You certainly do jmt on a smiiuig fece whilst fettone u 
{dnelui]^ you. Your wife and girl^ so smart and neat at evening partieir 
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are otitlamg^ pateliiiig, aad oobbliog all day to make both ends df life’s 
faabetdaiiieiy meet. Yon give a Mend a bottle of wine on occasion, bat 
we content yonrself with a glass of whisky and water. You avoid a cab, 
saying, that of all things you like to walk home after dinner (which yon 
know, my good friend, is a fib). I grant yon that in this scheme of life 
there does enter ever so little hypocrisy ; that this claret is loaded, as it 
were; but yotir desire to portify yourself is amiable, is pardonable, is 
pwhaps honourable; and were there no other hypocrisies than youi* 
in the world, we should be a set of worthy fellows ; and sermonken, 
moralizers, satirizers, would have to hold their tongues, and go to some 
other trade to get a living. 

But you know you will step over that boundary line of virtue and 
modesty, into the district where humbug and vanity begin, and there the 
moralizer catches you and makes an example of you. For instance, “ in 
another place ” our friend Mr. Talbot Twysden is mentioned — a man 
whom you and I know to be a wretched ordinaire, but who persists 
in treating himself as if he was the finest ’20 port. In our Britain there 
are hundreds of men like him; lor ever striving to swell beyond their 
natural size, to strain beyond their natural strength, to step bqrond 
their natural stride Search, seaich within your own waistcoats, dear 
brethren — you know in your hearts, which of your ordinaire qualities 
you would pass off, and fam consider as first-rate port ? And why not you 
yourself, Mr. Preacher ? says the congregation Dearly beloved, neither 
in nor out of this pulpit do I profess to be bigger, or cleverer, or wiser, 
or better than any of you. A sliort while since, my favourite Supeijine 
Review announced that I gave myself great pretensions as a philosopher I 
I a philosopher ! I advance pretensions ’ My dear, superfine, Saturday 
friend; and you’ Don't you teach everything to everybody? and punish the 
naughty boys if they don't learn as you bid them ? You teach politics to 
Lord John and Mr. Gladstone. You teach poets how to write ; painters, 
how to paint ; gentlemen, manners ; and opera-dancers, bow to pirouette. 
I was not a little amused of late by an instance of the modesty of our 
Saturday friend, who, more Athenian than the Athenians, and apropos of 
a Greek book by a Greek author, sate down and graixly showed the 
Greek gentleman how to write his own language. Is the world one great 
school of little boys, and the Saturday Remew its great usher? Or is it 
possible that our teacher himself is somewhat pretentious, and often makes 
his ordinaire pass ibr port? 

No, I do not, as fUr as I know, try to be port at all ; but ofier in these 
presents a sound genuine ordinaire, at 18s. per doz. let us say, gro w n tm 
my own hiU-mde, and offered de bon caur to those who wiU ifi.t tbwn 
under my tonnelle, and have a half-hour's drink and gossip. It is naae at 
your hot porto, my friend. I know there is much better and stteoiger 
liquor elsewhere. Some pronounce it sour; some say it is thin; my 
respected Mend the Bumptious Review says it has wofh% ksft its 
flaronr. This may or nuqr not be true. There are good and bad yean { 
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y«/as ibai sorprise everybody; yean of vrfiielt Ae prodaee is snail «b 4 
l»d, fft rich and plenlifiil. But if my tap is not genumo it is naught, and 
no tnnn rfjould giTC Mmsclf the trouble to drink it. I do not even say 
that I would be port if I could; knowing that port (ly which I would 
imply much stronger, deeper, richer, and more durable liquor than my 
vineyard can furnish) is not relished by all palates, or suitable to all heads. 
We will assume then, dear brother, that you and I are tolerably modest 
people ; and, ourselves being thus out of the questioa, proceed to show 
how pretentious our neighbours are, and how very many of them would 
be port if they could. 

Have you never seen a siniill man from college placed amongst great 
folk, and giving Inmself the airs of a man of fashion ? He goes back to 
his common room with Ibnd reminiscences of Ermine Castle or Strawberry 
Hall. He writes to tlie dear countess, to say that dear Lord Lollypop is 
gettmg on very well at St Boniface, and that the accident which he met 
with in a scuffle with an inebriated bargeman only showed his spirit and 
honour, and will not permanently di-sfigure his lordsliip’s nose. He gets his 
clothes from dear Lollj pop’s London tailor, and wears a mauve or magenta 
tie when lie ndes out to see the hounds A lore of fashionable people is 
a weakness, I do not say of all, but ot sonic tutors. "Witness that Eton 
tutor t’other day, w-ho inliuiattd that in CornhiU wc could not understand 
the perfect purity, delicacy, and refinement of those genteel lamihi's who 
sent their sons to Eton. 0 uaher, tri&n ouu ’ Old Sam Johnson, who, too, 
had been an usdier in his early life, kept a little of that weakness always. 
Suppose Goldsmith had knocked him up at three in the morning and 
propoi,.d a boat to Greenwich, as Toj-hain Beauclerc and his friend did, 
would he have said, “Wliat, my bo>, arc )ou for a frolic’ I’m with 
you 1" and gone and put on his clothes? Bather he would have pitched 
poor Goldsmith downstairo He would have liked to be port if he could- 
Of course we wouldn’t. Our opimon of the Portugal grape is known. 
It grows very high and is very sour, and we don’t go for that kind of 
grape at alL 

“I was w’alkmg with Mr. Fox’’ — and sure this anecdote cornea very 
pat after the grapes — “ I was walking with Mr. Fox in the Louvre," says 
Benjamin West (apud some paper I have just been reading), “ and 1 
remarked how many people turned round to look at me. This shows the 
respect of the French for the fine arts.” This is a carious instance of a 
very small claret indeed, which imagined itself to be port of the strongest 
body. There arc not many instances of a faith so deep, so simple, so 
satisfiictOTy as this. I have met many who would like to be port; but with 
tew of the Gascon sort, who absolutely beheved they teere port. George III. 
believed in West’s port, and thought Ktynolds’ overrated stuff. When I 
saw West’s pictures at PhiladelfdiiB, I looked at them with astoahduneirt 
and awe. Hide, blushing glory, hide your bead under your old night' 
cap. 0 immortality ! is this Ae end of you ? Did any of you, ny 
dm brethren, ever tty and read Blackmorc’s Poems, or the E|nca of 
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Baoar-L<Hiniui, or the Seariade, or— vliat sball we sayT-^PoUok's 
Course of Timef Ttt^ were thougkt to be more lasting than brass bj 
some people, and where are they now? And our masterpieces of litera> 
tore— our ports— that, if not immortal, at any rate are to last their 
fifty, their hundred years— oh, sirs, don’t you think a very onafi. cdlar 
will hold them? 

Those poor people in brass, on pedestals, hectoring about Tra&lgar- 
square and that neighbourhood, don’t you think many of them— apart 
even from the ridiculous execution — cut rather a ridiculous figure, and 
that we are too eager to set up our ordinaire heroism 'and talent for port? 
A Duke of Wellington or two I will grant, though even of these idols a 
moderate supply will be sufficient. Some years ago a famous and witty 
French critic was in London, with whom I walked the streets. I am 
ashamed to say that I informed him (being in hopes that he was about to 
write some papers regarding the manners and customs of this country) 
that all the statues he saw rcpicsented the Duke of Wellington. That on 
the arch opposite Apsley House ? the Duke in a cloak, and cocked hat, 
on horseback. That behind Apsley House in an airy fig-leaf costume? 
the Duke again. Tliat in Cockspur Street ^ tlie Duke with a pigtail — and 
so on. I showed him an army of Dukes There arc many bronze heroes 
who after a few years look already as foolish, awkward, and out of place 
as a man, say at Shoolbred’a or Swan and Edgar’s. For example, tho«e 
three Grenadiers in Pall Mall, who have been up only a few months, don’t 
)0U pity those unhappy household troop«, who have to stand frowning 
and looking fierce there ; and think they w oulii like to step down and go 
to barracks ? That they fought very bravely there is no doubt ; but so 
did the Eussians fight very bravely ; and the F reach fight very bravely ; 
and so did Colonel Jones and the 90th, and Colonel Brown and the 100th; 
and I say again that ordinaire should not give itself port airs, and that an 
honest ordmaire would blu“h to be found swaggering so. I am sure if 
you could consult the Duke of York, who is impaled on his column 
between the two clubs, and ask his late Royal Highness whether lie 
thought he ought to remaiu there, he would say no. A brave, worthy 
man, not a braggart or boaster, to be put upon that heroic perch mnst be 
painful to him. Lord George Bcntinck, I suppose, being in the midst of 
the family park in Cavendish-square, may coucene that he has a right to 
remain in his place^ But look at William of Cumberland, with his bat 
cocked over his eye, prancing behind Lord George on his Roman-nosed 
charger; he, depend on it, would be for getting off his horse if he had the 
permission. Ho did not hesitate about trifles, ns we know; but he was a 
very truth-teUing and honourable soldier: and as for heroic rank and 
statuesque dignity, 1 would wager a dozen of ’20 port against a botde of 
pure and sound Bordeaux, at 18s. per dozen (bottles included), that he 
never would think of claiming any such absurd distinction. Hiey have got 
a statue of Thomas Moore at Dublin, 1 hear. Is he on horseback ? And 
that Mdville column rising over Edinburgh; comei, good men and trm^ 
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7 <ya feel « littte »wk^nu<d ead taunqr ’arhi^ 7011 walk ii«cterkf 
Wbo was this to Mand ia beroio placed? «ad It Jron the m«ac wham 
Scctdimen most delight to henotir ? I must own ddereatially that &ei« 
ia a tendency in North Britain to over-'eatem its heroea. Scotch ale ia 
very good and strong, but it ia not stronger than all the other bear in the 
world, as some Scottish patriots would insist. When there has been a 
war, and stout old Sandy Sansculotte returns home Born India or Crimea, 
what a bagpiping, shouting, hurraying, and self-glorification takes place 
round about him 1 You would iancy, to hear McOrator alter dinner, that 
the Scotch had all the battles, killed all the Busaians, Indian rebels, 

or what not. In Gupar-Fife, there’s a little inn called the Battle of 
Waterloo,” and what do you think the sign is 7 



(I dcetch from memory', to be suie ) “ TJ>e Battle of Waterloo " is one 

broad Scotchman laying about him with a broadsword. Yes, yes, my 
dear Mac, you are wise, you ore good, you aie clever, you arc band* 
some, you are brave, you are ricli, dc. j but so is Jones over tlie border. 
Scotch salmon is good, but there aie oilier good fish in tlie sea. 1 once 
heard a Scotchman lecture on poetry in London. Of course the pieces 
he selected were chiefiy by Scottish authors, and W'allcr Scott was his 
favourite poet. 1 whispered to my neighbour, who was a Scotcliman (by 
fibe way, audience were almost all Scotdi, and the room was All-Mac's 
— I your pardon, but I couldn't help it, I really couldn't help it)— ■ 

“ The profeasor has said die best poet was a ScotchniaQ : 1 w'sger dwt ho 
will say the worst poet was a Scotchman, too.” And sure enough that 
worst poet, when he made bis appearance, was a Northern Bnton. 

And as we are talking of bragging, and 1 am on my travela, can I 
forget one migbty republic— one— two mighty republics, where people 
are notoriously fond of passing off their daret for port 7 1 am very glad, 
for the sake cf a kind friend, that there is a grad and ladimndal party ia 
the Umted, and, I trust, in the Confederate Statoa, who belieiw that 
Catawba wine ia better than the beat Ch a mp agne. OppoMtt that impHai 
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«]d VfMbb Heiue ai'WaiMBgtoit, irhanof I dbaU erer faafe a gratefbl 
memoryt ^ey lava ai^'tip an equeatrian statua ot €lenaral Sadnon, lyy' a 
self'tangbt Ameiioan artist of no inconsiderable ganitis and skill. At an 
evKuag party a member of Congress seized me in a comer of the room, 
and adied me if I did net think this was the finest eguestrian statue in the 
world? How was I to deal with this plain question, put to me in a comer 7 
1 was bound to reply, and accordingly said that I did not think it was the 
finest statue in the world. “ Well, sir,” says the member of Congress, 

“ but you must remember that Mr. M- had never seen a statue when 

he made this ! ’’ I suggested that to see other statues might do Mr. M 

no harm. Nor was any man more willing to own his defects, or more 
modest regarding his merits, than the sculptor himself, whom I met sub- 
sequently. But, oh ! Avhat a charming article there was in a Washington 
paper next day about the impertinence of criticism and offensive tone of 
arrogance which Englishmen adopted towards men and works of genius 
in America ! “ Who w-as this man, who, &c. &c.” I refer you, dear 

firiend, to the passage where the Bumptious Eeview is treated of, and 
the very same opinions, uttered de novo, will be found to fit equally well. 
The Wasliington wiiter was angry because I would not accept this 
American claret as the finest port wine in the woild Ah me! It is 
about blood and not wme that the quaiiel now is, and who shall foretell 
its end? 

How much claret that would be port if it could is handed about in 
every society ! In the House of Commons what small-beer orators try 
to pass for strong ! Stay ; have I a spite against any one ? It is a fact that 
the tvife of the member for Bungay has left off asking me and Mrs. 
Koundabout to hei evening paitics. Now is the time to have a slap at 
him. I will say that he was alw.ays overrated, and that now he is lamen- 
tably falling off c\cn fiom what he has been 1 will back the member for 
Stoke Pogis against him ; and show' tliat the dashing young member for 
Islington is a far sounder man than either. Hat e 1 any little literary 
animosities? Of course not. Men of letters never have. Otherwise, 
how I could serve out a competitor heie, make a face oier his works, 
and show that lus would-be poit is \ cry meagic oidinaire indeed 1 Non- 
sense, man! Why so squeamish 7 Do they spaic you i Now you have 
the whip in your hand, won't j ou lay on ? You used to be a pretty whip 
enough as a young man, and liked it too L theie no enemy who would 
bo the better for a little thonging ? No I have militated in former 
times, not without glory ; but I grow peaceable as I grow old. And if 
I have a literary enemy, why, he will probably write a book ere long, 
and then it will be hs turn, and my favourite review will be down 
upon him. 

My brethren, these sermons are professedly short ; for I have 
opinion of my dear congregation, which leads me to think that were X to 
preach at great length they would yawn, rtamp, make noises, and perhaja 
go stxa^tway out of church ; and yet with this text I protest X could go 
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oa for boats. What multitudes of men, vhat araltitades of tromett^ my 
deans, pass off their ordinaire for port — their smaQ l>eer for strong ! In 
Ih^ntare, in politics, in the army, the navy, the church, at the bar, in 
the world, what an immense quanti^ of cheap liquor is made to do service 
lor better sorts ' Ask Serieant Rowland his opinion of Oliver, Q C, ? 
“ Ordinaire, my good fellow, ordinaire, with a port-wine label I ” Ask 
Oliver his opinion of Rowland. Never was a man so overrated by the 
world and by himself. A^ Tweedledumski bis opinion of Tweedlc- 
deestein's performance. “ A quack, my tear i»r 1 an ignoramus, I geef 
3 ou my vort I He gombose an opeia ! He is not fit to make dance a 
bear ! " Aik Paddington and Buckmister, tliose two “ swells " of fashion, 
what they think of each other? They arc notorious ordinaire. You and 
I remember when they passed for very small wine, and now how high and 
mighty they have become ! Wliat do 3 'ou say to Tomkins' sermons T 
Ordinaire, trying to go down as oithodox port, and very meagre oidinaire 
too I To Hopkins’ historical woiks’ — to Punipkuis’ iwotry t Ordinaire, 
ordinaire, again — tliln, feeble, orerratoJ ; and so down the whole list. 
And when we have done discussing our men li lends, have wc not all the 
women 7 Do these not advance absurd pretension' ' Do these never 
give themselves airs'* With feeble brains, don t they often set up to 
be tfprils forti ’ Don’t they pretend to be women of fasliKm, and 
cut their betters? Dont they try and pass off their ordinary -looking 
girls as beauties of the first order? Dvery man in lus circle knows 
women who give thomBclvis airs, and to whom we cm apply the port- 
wine simile. 

Come, my friends. Ikic is enough of ordinaire and port for to-day. 
My bottle has run out. Will anjbody have any more? Let us go up- 
stairs, and get a cup of tea from the ladies. 
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ciiaptj:p. xvii. 
Dnrvis ksse laboeo. 



K VLK, C!tn<ial Baynes after- 
uila (.liclart.ll, tlul fevw come 
,) (ti 1 eo .'o p!c!wm*ly as that 
iituk K> whitli c\u have t-cen 
t!.-' Mi- (xtural ailvcit hi her 
]>'itr t,' li(.i r. Mr* M:\jtjr 
M.i' Wii.rr r i 'jo ool-l tit esas 
V > ’*. '\ i !,\ . 1_. j'li •'.lilt ch.ittcr 
.”..1 lat'K C'i’ the tocth; the ht,>t 
it roi a'rnca’'K 'wanutli, and 
t' '’.-’i the cri'Uiii'j- s’' op, w.th 
1(1,, ill I hi late •'tiili lijiu-lt 
1 * 1 . 1 ' ki a’'e ii'ti !’y e'''u'liii!t J, 
\\a-vului.nf(l I'V'iVora! tlrt.in).s 


li Ji nil. til nil'll' a’lil toiture, 
It<'(\ filuifou'; It -((.a; l-.i \\ she aivl f,iul th.it (ho.'uMiI thoiarht of luin 
It ti'i'diitthah h.i'l fer thi h't (ow month' etor cjiico Dr Fumm’s 

Di^'ht iuitl the JiiitmJi h'c fl hi-) own nnpiU'hnco, jitirsied the poi'il- 
nattireJ gititleiiian • Bint • ilii' In 13- might go to college, and that get 
hi' eonitnibsion , atel then tno'd-, need ho emlnttored by no more dreadful 
thoiiglitb of tlie unit row, and their vralku no longtr were dogged by 
tniagm.irv h.ulilFt, and presented a gaol in the M't.i! It w.xs too much 
hJtss ; and again and ag.uii the old svHki Kud lus thankful praters, and 
hlf'-tid Jii-i liemf.icfor, 

Pl-ilip thouglit no more of Iim act of kmdnc."* cMCept to ho very 
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grateful, and very liappy that he liad lendcred other people so. He 
could no inoie haie t ihen the old man’s all, and plunged that innocent 
' family info povei ty. than he could have stolen the folks off my table. 
But othei folks veic disposed to late his viitue much moie highly; and 
amongst tho'se ivas my wife, who chose positively to woidiip tins young 
geiitleni.'in. and 1 beliei e would have let him smoke in hei drawing-room 
if he had been so nimded, and though her gentcelest acquaintances were 
in the rot'm. Goodness knows what a noise and what piteous looks aic 
pioduced if evei the master of the house chooses to indulge in a cigar 
after dinner . but then, you understand, I have never declined to claim 
mine and my cliildi oil's light bec-ausc an old gentleman would be incon- 
venienced and tlii-> 1 -. vliat I tell Mis Pfn It 1 oidei a co.at from my 
tailor, must I reluso to p.i)' him because a rogue steals it, and ought I to 
exject to be let off’ ^Vomcn uon t mattei-. cif fact in a niattcr-of- 
iaet point ol \ie« and justice, uuk— it is tinged uith a little lomance, 
get- no le-iuc! fioiii them 

S<i loi-'^cth I'lc.ni-c Pliilip ha-. I'liioniied this ceit.uiily iiio-t 
ceneums most tl.i'hi''a:. mc't ic^MeS' piece oi evtravarance, he is to 
be IkIcI u]' a- a jeitiet /vtw (/aniiur 'Ihe mo-! iiolous dinueis aie 
(>rd(ud f r li'i” Wo au t< e\ai* until he (oincs to liuakt.ist, and hi i« 
prcTU 'i.ali .d\i.i\' lit" ']).• (hi'i'itti an to be ■•iiu ic’cid to kis- 
uueli PI i.ip a' t.e 1 -, no\i >al!eil 'Jin chiidiin’ 1 wontlei the inotlui 
did r.' t itiirp iqi and ki-^ li in ti'o /i/A < •/ 1 ' at icqwhk ioi tie o-eti- 
lauo’is w hidi took jAici. 1 itweinili- Piiideiiii.' and hernet'-found }"unc: 
ir'tnd ;Mi" thai’.i tic IJaein- fbi \ wue jniieetlj ridieulou- t\so sde ol 
duldii. e nld ih'T l.'ni bdaei ! nif.'< aosurdly, and I don t Lnoiv uludi 
Seeme.i ti Is llu } i 1 iM-i lui T!l<‘ie t\ 1 1 1 c<i’h qo’t - a'-'_ui,i- 

lioii- iaiii.’'ig' in till i.a.q.i’'- ( •. the ] ’• r wlni, kruo\ 1 ’ — and tiie 
sti-...’/' <i! 1 li' le iliildien <t thi two i-l.d h-buiints wm jn rjn tn.iliy 
trot ,iig to a.'d lio w.th lilti’s f.iudeiiist 1..' 11 1 lod«aK-'l (.I'lilotti, 
atid diait-l Ch.-ilutlc ti. L> 1 d’ . i -t AIi- iViidi niu-,. hi mj wdi .diso- 
lute.j Wfnt till liijgtli <1 'a\,ni that dealest Clnirlotte s Hii th i, 
Mr- JJ.iyiUs V, IS a woiUi’, , < tier ii(;n,an. and .i good mothd — a 
iioiiiaii idi.isi t( ngu‘ 1.1 le*- f f.is, (] ducking about the regiment, and all 
tliL I ihur-, .and tdl the t lueei.-' iiiii- cl iiljoni, Iq tin wu\, sbe h.ul 
le’j l.ttli gi I d to ti !i 

“• A iioil'i) iiiCilher, IS sh< , iii} di ir ' 1 so, " ]>nt, oh, n.ti'i ’ 

Mr- Ball IS iiould bi an aiitul im ilm-in-Lw 1 " 

• • 

I -hiild>re>i .it ti.e lliougiil ei 1 mug sutii .a eoiuuionplaCt , haid, 
ih-bn,] iiiniUi in a stilt 1 1 quasi ,iut]ioiit_j oiir nil 

On tL,s, Mr- L.i'iia iiiu-t lin.ik out in qinte a pi tumiit tom — “ Oli, 
1*1 w yt'tif ti 1 - 1 11 . d of thing i- Arthur, fuiu i lu.m ijui leut pa^sir pnur 
till hi I, < Ilf (I i jit,i ' li'i.in alwais attads'ng iiiotiii I s-in-iaw ! " 

“ A\i - Ml' \I i' ki ii/ie, iiij k' e— ( liii Nt weonn '-s ineither-in-Jaw. 

That's a I ,M < rt ilui-f j ia *. ih-h, i.o* iiieke 1, not ” 

“Not lionsen'e, Arthur ’ ’’ 
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“ Mrs. Baynes knew Mrs. Mackenzie in the West Indies, as she knew 
all the female army. She considers Mrs Mackenzie was a most elegant, 
handsome, dashing woman — only a little too fond of the admiration of our 
sex There was, I own, a fascination about Captain Goby. Do you 

1 emember, my love, that man with the stays and dyed hair, who ” 

“Oh, Arthur! Wlien our girls marry, I suppose you will teach 
their husbands to abuse, and scorn, and mistrust t/ieir mother-in-law. 
Will he, my darlings 7 will he, my blessings ? ” (This apart to the chil- 
dren, if you please.) “ Go ! I have no patience with such talk 1 ” 

“ Well, my love. Mis Baynes is a most agreeable woman , and when 
1 have heaid that story about the Highlanders at the Cape of Good Hope 
a tew times more ” (I do not tell it here, for it has nothing to do with the 
present historj). “I d.iiesay I shall begin to be amused by it " 

“Ah ! hero comes Chailotte, I’m glad to say. How pretty she is* 
What a eolotii ! What a dear cre'aturc 1 ” 

To all which of eouise I could not say a contradictory word, for 
a prettier, fieslier lass than Miss Bayncs, with a sweeter voice, face, 
I.iughter, It was diincult jo see. 

“ Why does mamma like Charlotte better than she likes us ’’ says 
our dear !\n<l ju-^tly indignant clde■^t giil, 

“I could not loM! lur hettei if I wiie her mother-in-hni', ’ sa}s Laura, 
lumiing to hci j oiitig tiiend. ta-ting a gl.mce at me ovei her shoulder, 
and th.it ki'Miia uon--en'( l.tgins Iw twcdi the' two ladn ^ To bo sure the 
girl lo(.ks uneoniinonly bii.du and ]>ietty with her ]i’nk cheek', hir biighl 
ejc', hi 1 slim loim, and that ehaiming wliite India shawl which her 
lather brought Immo foi her 

To till' O'cnlatoie party < ntei' j.iosenth IMi Pli.hp Finn n, who Ins 
been d.iwdhng .ilH'Ut the lainp.nt' e\ii '-■ine buakiist He '.'ij s he has 
hem uadiiig l.iw time II<- lui' lo >nd a I'dK ijun t piate to lead L iw, 
Ii.is he ’ And much good m.ip it do him ' Wlij h.i' he net gone back 
to hi' law, and his renewing ' 

“ You must — joiinn/'t st.ij e-u a little ]ong<r You luce only been 
lieie Ine d.i) ' 1J(', t h.ii K tte .I'k Phihp to 't.ij a htik ' 

All tlie ehildien 'iiig in a cluuu' ‘ Oh, tlo. ime’e Dniiji stay a little 
loiigii*” Miss Ihi} lies ‘ I hope- ecu will st.ie , Ml liiliiin,’ and 

looks at him 

“ Fn e daj s has ho bet n hn e ’ Fn e' } ears F iv e lives Fu e hundreel 
years What dei jou me.in.' In that little’ time’ of — let me see’, a liundieel 
and twenty houis, and at ha'taliall of them for sli.e]) and ehimei (tor 
]’hihp’.s .apjiefite was veiy fine) — do j-oii mean that in tli.it little' time liis 
heait, cruelly stabbed by a previous monster lu female sbape, lias healed, 
got (piite well, and actually begun to be wounded again ’ Ha\e two walks 
on tilt pier, as many Msits to the Tintelleries (wlieie he heais the story of 
tin- Highlanders at the Cape of Good Hope with lespectful inteicst), a 
woid or two about the weather, a look oi two, a squeeaekm, peihaps, eit a 
Lttle haudykm — 1 say, do you mean that this absuid } oung idiot, and 





m 

l&kl fittie r6ttnd-&oed f^J, pretty, erala^aly, but only joat oat of the 
Mbodboom— do you mean to aay t}>«t they hare-^ — ■ Upon my word, 
tmon, dlls is too bad. Why, Philip haa not « penny piece in the 
wndd.” 

Yes, he has a hundred pomids, and expects to sell Ms mare for 
ninefy at least. He haa exe^ent talents. He can easily write three 
artidea a wedc in the PaU Mall Gatau. I am sore no one writes so 
well, and it is much better done and more amusing thfm it used to be. 
That is three hundred a year. Lord Bingwood most be applied to, and 
most and shall get him something. Don't yon know that Captain Baynes 
stood Colonel Bingwood’a ride at Bnaaco, and that th^ were tlie 
closest Mends ? And pray, how did toe get on, I should like to know 7 
How did ure get on, baby 7 ” 

How did we det on 7 ” says ihe brisy. 

" Oh, woman I woman ! " yells the father of the family. “ Why, 
Philip Firmin has all the habits of a rich man with the pay of a medianic. 
Do yon suppose he ever sate in a second-claai carriage in his life, or 
denied himself any pleasure to which he had a mind? He gave five 
francs to a be^ar girl yesterday." 

" He had always a noble heart,” says my wile. “ He gave a fintune 
to a whole family a week ago ; and ” (out comes the pocket-handkerchief 
— oh, of course, the pocket-handkerchieQ — “ and — ‘ God loves a cheerful 
giver ! ’ " 

“ He is careless ; he is extravagant ; be is lazy >I don’t know tliat 
be is remarkably clever ” 

**0h, yesl he is your friend, of course. Now, abuse him— </o, 
Arthur ! ” 

** And, pray, when did you become acquainted with this astounding 
piece of news? " I inquire. 

" When 7 From the veiy first moment when 1 saw Charlotte looking 
at him, to be snre. The poor child said to me only yesterday, *0h, 
lAUta 1 he is our preserver I ’ And their presaver he has been, under 
Heaven.” 

' ** Yes. But he has not got a five-pound note I ” I cry. 

“ Arthur, I am surprised at yon. Oh, men, men are awfully worldly 1 
Do you suppose Heaven will not send him help at its good time, and be 
kind to him who has rescued so many from ruin 7 Do you suppose the 
jwayers, the blesrings of that father, of those little ones, of that dear 
child, will not avail him? {Suppose he has to wait a year, ten yews, have 
they not rime, and will not the good day come?” 

Tea. This waa actually the talk of a woman of sense and* discern- 
ment what her fnvjudioes and tomance were not in the way, and she 
looked forwai^ to the marriage of these fiilfcs, some ten years h<«oe, as 
ocmfidently as if they were both rich, and g^^ to St. Gear’s to-morrow. 

As for making a nmuntio story of it, w out Jove conversa- 

Ikcu between Jenny and Jesaanqr, or deacribin g aoohlii^ aaptinca and 
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{nenoMte <Ai|i<nm]ig8 «f two joan§ hessda aad ao ior& — e:Ken8e t'il 

vous plcdt, I am a man of the irotld, and of a certain age. Let the 
young people fill in this outline, and colour it as they please. Let the old 
folks who read, lay down the book a minute, and remember. It is well 
remembered, isn’t it, that time? Yes, good John Anderson, and Mrs. 
John, Yes, good Darby and Joan. The lips won’t tell now, what they 
did once. To-day is for the happy, and to-morrow for the young, and 
yesterday, is not that dear and here too? 

I was in the company of an elderly gentleman, not very long once, 
who was p^ectly sober, who is not particularly handsome, or healthy, or 
wealthy, or witty ; and who, speaking of his past life, voltmteered to 
declare that he would gladly live every minute of it over again. Is a 
man who can say that) a hardened sinner, not aware how miserable he 
ought to be by rights, and therefore really in a most desperate and 
deplorable condition ; or is he fartunatus ntmiitm, and ought his statue to 
be put up in the most splendid and crowded thoroughfare of the town? 
Would you, who are reading this, for example, like to live your life over 
again? What has been its chief joy? What are to-day’s pleasures? 
Are they so exquisite that you would prolong them for ever? Would 
you like to have the roast beef on which you have dined brought back 
again to table, and have more beef, and more, and more? Would you 
like to hear yesterday’s sermon over and over again — eternally voluble? 
Would you like to get on the Edinbuj^h mail, and travel outade for fifiy 
hours as you did in your youth ? You might as wdl say you would like 
to go into the flogging-room, and take a turn under the rods t you would 
like to be thrashed over again by your bully at school ; you would like to 
go to the dentist's, where your dear parents were in the habit of taking 
you : you would like to be taking hot Epsom salts, with a piece of dry 
bread to take away the taste : you would like to be jilted by your first 
love ; you would like to be going in to your father to tell him you had 
contracted debts to the amount of x + y + z, whilst you were at the 
university. As I consider the passionate griefe of childhood, the weatineas 
and samcncffl of shaving, the agony of corns, and the thousand other iUs 
to which flesh is heir, 1 cheerfully say for one, I am not anxious to wear 
it for ever. No. I do not wont to go to school again. I do not want to 
hear Trotman’s sermon over again. Take me out and finish me. Give 
me the cup of hemlock at once. Here’s a health to you, my lads. Dcm't 
weep, my Simmias. Be cheerful, my Bhaedon. Ha ! I feel the eoHMfld 
stealing, stealing upwards. Now it is in my ankles — ^no more gout in my; 
foot : now my knees are numb. What, is — is that poor executioner crying 
too? Good-bye. Sacrifice a cock to .^Escu — toiSscnla— . . . Bmpu 
you ever read the chapter in Giote’s BUtory f Ah I Whmi the Swaed 
Ship returns from Delos, and is tel^raphed as entering into poet, xeay «• 
be at peace and ready I 

What is this funeral chant, when the pipea should be gaily 

as Love, and Youth, and l^^ting, and Joj are nudw Am uda> 
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4<nre? Look" you. Men not so vise as Socrates have thdr demons, who 
will be heard and whisper In the queerest times and places. Perhaps 1 
shall hare to tell of a funeral presently, and shall be outrageously cheer- 
ful; or of an execution, and shall split my sides with laughing. Airived 
at my time of life, when I see a penniless young friend falling in love 
and thinking of course of committing matrimony, what can 1 do but be 
melancholy 7 How is a man to marry who has not enough to keep ever 
so miniature a brougham — ever so small a house — ^not enough to keep 
himself, let alone a wife and frunily 7 Gracious powers ! is it not blas- 
phemy to many without fifteen hundred a year? Poverty, debt, pro- 
tested bills, duns, crime, fall assuredly on the wretch who has not fifteen 
—say at once two thousand a year ; for yon can’t live decently in London 
for less. And a rvife whom you have met a score of times at balls or 
breakfasts, and with her best dresses and behaviour at a country house 
how do you know how she will turn out ; what her temper is ; what 
her relations are likely to be ? Suppose she has poor relations, or loud 
coarse brothers who are .always dropping in to dinner? What is her 
mother like ; and can you bear to have that woman meddling and domi- 
neering over your establishment? Old General Baynes was very well; 
a weak, quiet, and presentable old man : but Mrs. General Baynes, and 
that awful Mrs. Major MacWhirter, — and those hobbledehoys of boys in 
creaking shoes, hectoring about the premises ? As a man of the world I 
saw Ml these dreadful liabilities impending over the husband of Miss 
Charlotte Baynes, and could not view them without horror. Gracefully 
and slightly, but wittily and in my sarcastic way, I thought it my duty 
to show up the oddities of the Baynes family to Philip. I mimicked the 
boys, and thmr clumping blucher-boots. 1 touched off the dreadful 
militaiy ladies, veiy smartly and cleverly as I thought, and as if I never 
anppos^ that I%ilip had any idea of Miss Baynes. To do him justice, he 
laughed once or twice ; then he grew vety red. His sense of humour 
is very limited ; that even Laura allows. Then he came out with strong 
expression, and said it was a confounded shame, and strode off with his 
cigar. And when I remarked to my wife how susceptible he was in some 
things, and how little in the matter of joking, she shrugged her shoulders 
and said, “ Philip not only understood perfectly well what I siud, but 
would tell it all to Mrs. General and Mrs. Major on the first opportunity.” 
And this was the fact, as Mrs. Baynes took care to tell me ajlerwards. 
She was aware who waa her enemy. She was aware who apoke ill of 
her, and her blessed darling behind our backs. And “ do you think it 
was to see you or any one belonging to your stuck-up house, sir, that we 
came to you so often, which we certainly did, day and night, breakfast and 
supper, and no thanks to you ? No, air ! ha, ha ! ” I can see her fiauat- 
ing out of my sitting-room as she speaks, with a atrident laugh, and 
saapiungher dingily-gloved fingers at d<wr. Ob, Philip, Philip 1 To 
that you were such a coward as to go and tell her 1 Bat I pardon 
him. From my heart I pi^ and pardon him. 
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For ihe step which he is meditating, you may he sure that the yotmg 
man himself does not feel the smallest need of pardon or pity. He is in 
a state of happiness so crazy that it is useless to reason with him. Not 
being at all of a poetical turn ori^nally, the wretch is actually perpe- 
trating verse in secret, and my servants found fragments of his manuscript 
on tlie dressing-table in his bedroom. Heart and art, sever and for ever, 
and so on ; what stale rhymes are these ? I do not feel at liberty to give 
in entire the poem which our maid found in Mr. Philip's room, and 
brought sniggering to my wife, who only said, “ Poor thing !” The fact 
is, it was too pitiable. Such maundering rubbish ! Such stale rhymes, 
and such old thoughts I But then, says Laura, “ I daresay all people’s 
love-making is not amusing to their neighbours ; and I know who wrote 
not very wise love-verses when he was young.” No, I won’t publish 
Philip’s verses, until some day he shall mortally offend me. I can recall 
some of my own written under similar circumstances with twinges of 
sliame; and shall drop a veil of decent friendship over my friend’s 
folly. 

Under that veil, meanwhile, the young man is perfectly contented, 
nay, uproariously happy. All earth and nature smiles round about him. 

When Jove meets his Juno, in Homer, sir,” says Philip, in his hectoring 
way, “ don’t immortal flowers of beauty spring up around them, and rain- 
bows of celestial hues bend over their heads ? Love, sir, flings a halo 
lound the loved one. Where she moves, rise roses, hyacinths, and 
ambrosial odours. Don’t talk to me about poverty, sir ! He either fears 
1)18 fate too much or his desert is small, who dares not put it to the touch 
and win or lose it all ! Haven’t I endured poverty ? Am I not as poor 
now as a man can be — and what is there in it 7 Do I want for anything 7 
Haven’t I got a guinea in my pocket 7 Do I owe any man anything 7 
Isn’t there manna in the wilderness for those who have faith to walk in 
it 7 That’s where you fail. Pen. By all that is sacred, you have no 
faith; your heart is cowardly, sii ; and if you are to escape, as perhaps 
you may, I suspect it is by your wife that you will be saved. Laura has 
a trust in heaven, but Arthur's morals are a genteel atheism. Just reach 
me that claret — the wine’s not bad. I say your morals are a genteel 
atheism, and I shudder when I think of your condition. Talk to me 
about a brougham being necessary for the comfort of a woman! A 
broomstick to ride to Uie moon 1 And I don’t say that a brougham is not 
a comfort, mind you ; but that, when it is a necesaty, mark you. Heaven 
will provide it ! Why, sir, hang it, look at me ! Ain’t I suffering in 
the most abject poverty 7 I ask you is there a man in London so poor 
as I am 7 And since my father’s ruin do I want for anything ? I want 
for shelter for a day or two. Good. There’s my dear Little Sister ready 
to give it me. I want for money. Does not that sainted widow’s cruse 
pour its oil out for me 7 Heaven bless and reward her. Boo 1” (Here, for 
reasons which need not be named, the orator squeezes his fists into his 
eyes.) “I want shelter; ain’t I in good quarters? 1 want work; 



Ton dwmld jurt we. 

iir,1ie« I p<did»ed dwrt bode of tmvda diia a«»aii^. I read some <rf 

tibe tttkk to Char , to Ui« , to aome friends, in fjot I don’t 

tamn to «ay that they arc Toy intellectual people, but your common 
humdrum average audience ia the public to tty. EecoUect Molifere and 
Ids housekeeper, you know." 

"By the houadteeper, do you mean Mrs. Baynes?” I ask, in my 
amonldlado manner. (By the way, who c%'er he.'ird of amntUlado in 
the early days of which I write?) " In manner she would do, and I dare- 
say in accomplidunents; but I doubt about her temper.” 

“ You’re almost as worldly as the Twysdens, by George, you are I 
Unless persons are of a certain ntonde, you don’t value tlicni. A little 
advermty would do you good, Pen ; and I heartily wish you might get it, 
except far the dear wile and children. You measure your morality by 
May-fair standards; and if an angel unau-ores came to you in pattens and 
a cotton umbrella, you would tiun away from her. You would never 
have found out the Little Sister. A duchess — God bless her ! A creature 
of an imperial generosity, and dehcacy, and intrepidity, and the finest 
sense of humour, but she drops her h's ofti n, and how could you pardon 
such a crime 7 Sir, you are my lietter in w it and a dexterous application 
of your powers, but I think, sir,” says Phil, cuihng the flaming musCa- 
Chios, “ I am your superior iu a certain magnanimity ; though, by Jove, 
old fellow, man and boy, you have always been one of the best fellows in 
the world to P. P.; one of the best fellows, and the most generoiLs, and 
the most cordial, — that you have : only jou do iile me when you sing in 
that confounded May-fair twang.” 

Here one of the children summoned us to tea — and “ Papa was laugh- 
ing, and uncle Philip was flinging his hands about and pulling his beard 
off,” said the little messenger. 


“I ^all keep a fine lock of it for you, Kdly’, my dear,” says uncle 
Philip. On which the child said, “ Oh, no ! I know whom you'll give it 
to, don’t I, mamma?” and she goes up to her mamma, and wliispcm. 

Miss Nelly knows? At what age do those little match-makers begin 
to know, and how soon do tliey practise the use of their young eyes, their 
little amiles, wiles, and ogles ? This young woman, I believe, coquetted 
whilst she was yet a baby in arms, over liei nurse's shoulder. Before she 
could qieak, die could be proud of her newr vermilion shoes, and would 
point out the charms of her blue sash. She was jealous in the nurserv, 
and her little heart had beat for years and years before she left off 
pinaibres. 

For whom will Philip keep a lock of that red, red gold whldli curls 
round his face 7 Can you guess 7 Of what colour is the hair in that 
little locket which the gentleman himself occultly wears 7 A few mtmths 
ago, I beheve, a pale straw-coloured wUp of hair occupied that place 
of honour ; now it is a chesnnt-brown, as fiir as I can sec, of precisely 
tho same colour as that which waves round Charlotte Baynes’ pretty 
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face, anil tambles in dnsters on her neck, very nearly the coh>ar of 
Mrs. Paynter’s this last season. So, yon see, we chop and we change : 
straw gives place to chesnnt, and chesnut is succeeded by ebony ; and, 
for our own parts, we defy time ; and if you want a lock of my hair, 
Belinda, take this pair of scissors, and look in that cupboard, in the band- 
box marked No. 3, and cut off a thick glossy piece, darling, and wear it, 
dear, and my blessings go with thee 1 What is this 1 Am I sneering 
because Coiydon and Phyllis arc wooing and happy ? You see I pledged 
myself not to have any sentimental nonsense. To describe love-making 
IB immoral and immodest ; you know it is. To describe it as it really is, 
or would appear to you and me as lookers-on, would be to describe the 
most dicary farce, to chronicle the most tautological twaddle. To take a 
note of sighs, hand-squeezes, looks at the moon, and so forth — does this 
business become our dignity as historians? Come away from those 
foolish young people — they don’t want us ; and dreary as their farce is, 
and tautological as their twaddle, you may be sure it amuses them, and 
tliat they are happy enough without ns. Happy ? Is there any happi- 
ness like it, pray ? Was it not rapture to watch the messenger, to seize 
the note, and fee the bearer’ — to retire out of sight of all prying 
eyes and lead ; — “ Dearest ' Mamma’s cold is better this morning. The 
Joneses came to tea, and Julia sang I did not enjoy it, as my dear 
was at his horrid dinner, where I hope he amused himself. Send me a 
word by Buttles, who brings this, if only to say you are your Louisa’s 
own, own,” Ac &c. &c. That used to be the kind of thing. In such coy 
lines artless Innocence used to whisper its little vows. So she used to 
smile ; so she used to warble ; so she used to prattle. Young people, at 
present engsged in tlie pretty sport, be assured your middle-aged parents 
liavc played the game, and remember the rules of it. Yes, imder papa's 
Ixiw- window of a waistcoat is a heart which took very violent exercise 
when that waist was slim. Now he sits tranquilly in his tent, and watches 
the lads going in for their innings. Why, look at grandmamma in her 
spectacles reading that sermon. In her old heart tlicre is a comer as 
lomantic still os when she u'cd to read the Wild Irish Git I or the 
Scottish Chiefs in the days of her misshood. And as for your grand- 
father, my dears, to see him now you would httle suppose tliat that calm, 
polished, dear old gentleman was once as wild — as wild as Orson. . . . 
Under my windows, os I write, there passes an itinerant flower-merchant, 
lie has his roses and geraniums on a cart drawn by a quadruped — a little 
long-eared quadruped, which lifts up its voice, and sings after its manner. 
When I was young, donkeys used to bray precisely in the same way; and 
others will heehaw so, when we are silent and our ears hear no more. 
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CBAPTEB XVm. 

Dbuk ist's so wohl kib in dbr Welt. 



U R new friends lived for a 
while contentedljr enough at 
Boulogne, where they found 
comrades and acquaintances 
gathered together from those 
many regions which they 
had visited in the course of 
their military career. Mrs. 
Baynes, out of the field, was 
the commanding officer over 
the general. She ordered 
his clothes fi>r him, tied his 
neckcloth into a neat bow, 
and, on tea-party evenings, 
pinned his broo^ into his 
^irt-frill. She gave him 


to undcrstjind when he had Lad enough to cat or drink at dinner, and 
explained, with great frankness, how this or that dish did not agree with 
him. If he was disposed to exceed, die would call out, in a loud voice : 
“ Remember, general, what you took this morning ! " Knowing his con- 
stitution, as die said, she knew the remedies which were necessary for her 


husband, and administered them to him with great liberahty. Resistance 
was impossible, as the veteran officer acknowledged. “The boys have 
fiiught abont the medicine since we came home," he confessed, “ but she 
has me under her thumb, by George. Sbe really is a magnificent phy- 
sician, now. She has got some invaluable prescriptions, and in India she 
used to doctor the whole station.” She would have taken the present 


writer's little household under her care, and proposed several remedies for 
my children, until their alarmed mother was obliged to keep them out oi 


her dght. 1 am not saying this was an agreeable woman. Her voice 
was loud and harsh. The anecdotes which she was for ever narrating 
related to military personages in foreign countries writh whom I was 
unacquainted, and whose history failed to interest me. She took her 
wine with mnch spirit, whilst engaged in this prattle. I have heard 
talk not less foolish in mnch finer company, and known people drii^ted 
to listen to anecdotes of the duchess and the moFchioDeas who would 


yawn over the history of Captain Jones's quarrels with his lady, or 
Mrs. Major Wolfe’s monstrous flirtations with young Ensign Kyd. My 
wi^ with the mischievousness of her sex, would mimic the Baynes* 
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conversation very drolly, but always insisted that she was not more really 
vulgar than many much greater persons. 

For all this, Mrs. General Baynes did not hesitate to declare that we 
were “stuck-up” people; and from the very firat setting eyes on ns, 
she declared, that she viewed us with a constant darkling suspicion. 
Mrs. P. was a harmless, washed-out creature with nothing in her. As 
for that high and mighty Mr. P. and Ms airs, she would be glad to know 
whether the wife of a British general officer who had seen service in every 
part of the globe, and met the most distinguished governors, generals, and 
their ladies, several of whom were nMemen — she would be glad to know 
whether such people were not good enough for, &c. &c. Who has not 
met with these difficulties in life, and who can escape them ^ “ Hang it, 
sir,” Phil would say, twirling the red mustachios, “ I like to be hated by 
some fellows ; " and it must be owned that Mr. Philip got what he liked. 
I suppose Mr. Philip’s friend and biographer had something of the same 
feeling. At any rate, in regard of this lady the hypocrisy of polite- 
ness was very hard to keep up ; wanting us for reasons of her own, she 
covered the dagger with which she w'ould have stabbed us : but we knew it 
was there clenched in her skinny hand in her meagre pocket. She would 
pay us the most fulsome compliments with anger raging out of her eyes — 
a little hate-bearing woman, envious, malicious, but loving her cubs, 
and nursing them, and clutching them in her lean arms with a jealous 
strain. It was “ Good-bye, darling ! I shall leave you here with your 
friends. Oh, how kind you are to her, Mrs Pendenms I How can I ever 
thank you, and Mr. P. I am sure and she looked as if she could poison 
both of us, as she went away, curtseying and darting dieary parting 
smiles. 

This lady had an intimate friend and companion in arms, Mrs. Colonel 
Bunch, in fiwt, of the — the Bengal cavalry, who was now in Europe with 
Bunch and their children, who were residing at Paris for the young 
folks’ education. At first, as we have heard, Mrs. Baynes’ predilections 
had been all for Tours, where her sister was hving, and where lodgings 
were cheap and food reasonable in proportion. But Bimch happenmg to 
pass through Boulogne on his way to his wife at Paris, and meeting his 
old comrade, gave General Baynes such an account of the cheapness and 
pleasures of the French capital, as to induce the general to think of 
bending his steps thither. Mrs. Baynes would not hear of such a plan. 
She was all for her dear sister and Tours ; but when, in the course of 
conversation. Colonel Bunch described a ball at the Tuiltoes, where he 
and Mrs. B. had been received with the most flattering politeness by the 
royal family, it was remarked that Mrs. Baynes’ mind underwent a 
chiuige. Tl^en Btmch went on to aver that the balls at Government House 
at Calcutta were nothing compared to those at the Tuileries or the Pre- 
fecture of the Seine ; that the English were invited and respected eveiy- 
where ; that the ambassador was most hoi^itable ; that the deigymen 
were admirable i and that at their boarding-house, kept by Madamiji in 
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04n4rale Baronne de Smolensk, at the Petit Ch&teau d'Espagne, Avenue 
de Valmy, Champs Eljs^es, thejr had bsdls twice a month, the most com- 
fortable apartments, the most choice societj, and every comfort and 
luxury at so many francs per month, with an allowance for children — I 
say Mrs. Baynes was very greatly moved. “ It is not,” she said, “ in 
consequence of the balls at the ambassador's or the Tuilerics, for I am an 
eld woman; and in spite of what you say, colonel, I can’t fancy, after 
Government House, anything more magnificent in any French palace. 
It is not for tne, goodness knows, 1 speak ; but the children should have 
education, and my Charlotte an entree into the world ; and what you say 

of the invaluable clergyman, Mr. X , I have been thinking of it all 

night; but above all, above all, of the chances of education for my 
darlings. Nothing should give way to that — ^nothmg !” On this a long 
and delightful conversation and calculation took place. Bnncli produced 
his bills at the Baroness de Smolensk’s The two gentlemen jotted up 
accounts, and made calculations all through the evening. It was hard 
even for Mrs. Baynes to force the figures into such a sliapc as to make 
them accord with the general's income; but. driven away by one calcula- 
tion after another, slic returned again and again to the charge, until she 
overcame the stubborn aritlimetical ditficukics, and tlie. pounds, shillings, 
and pence lay prostrate before her. They could save upon this point; 
they could screw upon that ; they must make a sacrifice to educate the 
children. “ Sarah Bunch and her girls go to Court, indeed ! Why 
shouldn’t mine go ? ” she asked. On which her general said, “ By 
George, Eliza, tliat’s the point yon arc thinking of.” On which Eliza 
said, “ No,” and repeated “ No ”’ a score of times, growing more angiy 
as she uttered each denial. And she declared licfore Heaven she did not 
want to go to any Court. Had she not refused to be presented at 
home, though Mrs. Colonel Flack went, because she did not choose to go 
to the wicked expense of a tram ^ And it was base of the general, lose 
and mean of him to say so. And there was a line scene, as I am given 
to understand; not that I was present at tins family fight; but my 
infonuant was hfr'. Firmui ; and 3Ir. Firmin had his information from a 
little person who, about this time, had got to prattle out all the secrets of 
her young heart to him ; who w'ould have jumped off the pier-head with 
her hand in his if he had said Come,” without his liand if he had said 
“ Go : ” a little person whose whole Ufe had been changed— changed for a 
month past— changed in one minute, that minute when she saw Philip’s 
fieiy whiskers ’and heard his great big voice saluting her father amongst 
the commisaioneni on the guai before the custom-bonse. 

Tours was, at any rate, a hundred and fi% miles farther off than Paris 
from— from a city where a young gentleman lived in whom Miss Charlotte 
Baynes felt an interest ; hence, I suppose, arose her delight Uiat her parents 
bad detenmned upon taking up their ww donee in the larger and nearer <aly. 
Bendes, die owned, in the coarse of her arUess confidences to my wife, 
when together, mamma ud aunt HaeWhirter quarrelled uneesatngly; 
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and liad once caused the old boys, the major and the genm'al, to call each 
other out. She preferred, then, to live away from aunt Mac. She had 
nerer had such a friend as Laura, never. She had never been so happy 
as at Boulogne, never. She should always love everybody in our house, 
that die diould, for ever and ever — and so forth, and so forth. The 
ladies meet; cling together; osculations are carried round the whole 
family circle, from our wondering eldest boy, who cries, “ I say, hullo ! 
what are you hissing me so about?” to darling baby, crowing and 
sputtering unconscious in the rapturous young girl's embraces. I tell 
you, these two women were makmg fools of themselves, and they were 
burning with enthusiasm for the “ preserver ” of the Baynes family, as 
they called tliat big fellow yonder, whose biographer I have aspired to be. 
The lazy rogue lay bashing in the glorious warmth and sunshine of early 
love. He would stretch his big limbs out in our garden ; pour out his 
feelings witli eiidkss volubility; call upon hominum divumque voluptas, 
alma Venus; vow that he had never lived or been happy until now; 
declare that he laughed poverty to scoin and all her ills; and fume 
against his masters of the Pall Mall Gazette, because they declined to 
insert certain love verses uliicli Mr. Philip now composed almost every 
day. Poor little Charlotte ! And didst thou receive those treasures 
of song; and wonder over them, not peihaps comprehending them alto- 
gether; and lock them up in thy heart’s inmost casket as well as in thy 
little desk ; and take them out in quiet hours, and kiss them, and bless 
Heaven for giving thee such jewels’ I daresay. I can iancy all this, 
without seeing it. I can read tlio little letters in the little desk, 
without picking lock or breaking seal. Poor little letters ! Sometimes 
they are not spelt right, quite ; but 1 don’t know that the style 
is worse for that. Poor little letters ! You arc flung to the winds 
sometimes and foigoUen with all your sweet secrets and loving artless 
confessions; but not always — no, not always. As for Philip, who was 
the most careless cicaturc ahw, and left all his clothes and haber- 
dashery sprawling on his bed-room floor, he had at tins time a breast- 
pocket stulTed out with papers which crackled in the most ridiculous way. 
He was always looking down at fins precious pocket, and putting one 
of his great hands over it as though he would guard it. The pocket did 
not contain bank-notes, you may be sure of that. It contained documents 
stating that mamma’s cold is better ; the Joneses came to tea, and Julia 
sang, &c. Ah, friend, however old you are now, however cold you are 
now, however tough, I hope yon, too, remember how Julia sang, and the 
Joneses came to tea. 

Mr. Philip stayed on week after week, dedaring to my wife that she 
was a perfect angd for keeping him so long. Bunch wrote from hia 
boarding-house more and more enthusiastic reports about the cotaforts 
of the establishment. For Lis sake, Madame la Baroime de Smolensk 
would make unheard-of sacrifices, in order to accommodate the general 
and Ills distinguibhcd party. The bolls were going to be perfectly s plgudjil 
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{hat winter. There were eeveral old Indians living near; in fact, they 
could form a regular little club. It was agreed that Baynes ^ould go 
and reconnoitre the ground. He did go. Madame de Smolensk, a most 
elegant woman, had a magnificent dinner for him — quite splendid, I give 
you my word, but only what they have every day. Soup, of course, my 
love; fish, capital wine, and, I should say, some five or six and thirty 
made dishes The general was quite enraptured. Bunch had put his 
boys to a famous school, where they might “ whop ” the French boys, and 
learn all the modern languages. The little ones would dine early ; the 
baron^ would take the whole family at an astonishingly cheap rate. In 
a word, the Baynes’ column got the route for Paris shortly before our 
fiunily-porty was crossing the seas to return to London fogs and duty. 

You have, no doubt, remarked how, under certain tender circum- 
stances, women will help one another. They help where they ought not 
to help. When Mr. Darby ought to be separated from Miss Joan, and 
the best thing that could luappcii for both would be a lettre de cachet to 
whip ofi" Slons D.arby to the Bastille foi fii e j cars, and an order from her 
parents to lock up Mademoiselle Jeanne in a convent, some aunt, some 
relative, some pitying female friend is sure to hi found, who will gi\e the 
jiair a chance of meeting, aud turn her head away whilst those unhappy 
lovers are warbling endless good-bjes close up to cacb other’s ears. My 
wife, I have said, chose to feel this absurd sympathy for the young people 
about whom we have been just talking. As the days for Charlotte’s 
departure drew near, this wretched, mi-guiding matron would take the 
girl out walking into I know not what unfrequented bye-lanes, quiet 
streets, ramjiart-nooks, and the like ; and la ! by tlie most singular 
coincidence, Mr. Philip’s hulking boots would assuredly come tramping 
after the women’s Uttle feet. What will j ou s.'iy, when I tell you, that I 
myself, the lather of the fiimily, the renter of the old-fasliioncd house, 
Eue Eoucoule, Haute Ville, Boulogne-sur-Mer — as I am going into my own 
study — am met at the threshold by Helen, my eldest daugliter, who puts 
her little arms before the gla.«s-door at which I was about to enter, and 
says, “ You must not go in there, iiapa ! Mamma says we none of us 
arc to go in there.” 

“ And why, pray ? ” I ask. 

“ Because uncle Philip and Cliarlotte are talking secrets there ; and 
nobody is to disturb them — nobody ! " 

Upon my word, wasi’t this too monstrous ? Am I Sir Pandarus 
of Troy become? Am I going to allow a penniless young man to 
steal away the heart of a young girl who has not twopence halfpenny 
U) her fortune? Shall I, I say, lend myself to this most unjiutlfiabte 
intrigue? 

“ Sir,” says my wife (we happened to have been bred op from child- 
hood togetbio’, and 1 own to have bad one or two fbolidi initiatory 
frirtatums before I settled down to matrimonial fidelity) — “ Sir,” mys ah^ 
**when you were so wild~-so spoony, 1 think is your elegant w<ad— 
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about Blanche, and used to put letters into a hollow tree for her at home, 

I used to see the letters, and I never disturbed them. These two people 
have much warmer hearts, and are a great degl fonder of each other, than 
you and Blanche lued to be. 1 should not like to separate Charlotte 
from Philip now. It is too late, sir. She can never like anybody else 
as she likes him. If she lives to be a hundred, she will never forget him. 
Why should not the poor thing be happy a little, while she may ? ” 

An old house, with a green old courtyard and an ancient mos^ wall, 
through breaks of which I can see the roofs and gables of the quaint old 
town, the city below, the shining sea, and the white English cliffs beyond; 
a green old courtyard, and a tall old stone house rising up in it, grown 
over with many a creeper on which the sun casts flickermg shadows ; and 
under the shadows, and through the glass of a tall gray window, I can 
just peep into a brown twilight parlour, and there I see two hazy figures 
by a table. One slim figure has brown hair, and one has flame-coloured 
whiskers. Look ! a ray of sunshine has just peered into the room, and 
is lighting the whiskers up ! 

*' Pool little thing,” whispers my wife, very gently. “ They are going 
away to-moriow. Let them have their talk out. She is crying her little 
eyes out, I am sure. Poor little Chailotte ! ” 

Whilst my wife was pitying Miss Charlotte in this pathetic way, and 
was going, I daresay, to have recourse to her own pocket-handkerchief, 
as I live, there came a burst of laughter fiom the diirkling chamber where 
the two lovers were billing and cooing. First came Mr. Philip’s great 
boom (such a roar — such a haw-haw', or hee-haw, I never heard any 
other tuio-leggcd animal pci form). Then follows Miss Charlotte’s tinkling 
peal ; and presently that young person comes out into the garden, with 
her round face not bedewed with tears at all, but perfectly rosy, fresh, 
dimpled, and good-humoured. Charlotte gives me a little curtsey, and 
iny wife a hand and a kind glance. They retreat through the open 
casement, twining round each other, as the vine does round the window ; 
though which is the vine and which is the window in this simile, I 
pretend not to say — I can't see through cither of them, that is the truth. 
They pass through the parlour, and into the street beyond, doubtless : 
and as for Mr. Philip, I presently sec Ais head popped out of his window 
in the upper floor with his great pipe in hts mouth. Ho can't “ work” 
without his pipe, he says ; and my wife believes him. Work indeed 1 

Miss Charlotte paid us another little visit that evening, when we 
happened to be alone. The children were gone to bed. The darlings I 
Charlotte must go up and kiss them. Mr. Philip Firmin was out She 
did not seem to miss him in the least, nor did she mf&e a single inquiry 
for him. We had been so good to her — so kind. How should dbe ever 
forget our great kindness? She had been so happy — ohl so happy 1 
She had never been so happy before. She would write often and 
and Laura would write constantly — wouldn’t she ? “ Yes, dear child ! ” 
says my wife. And now a little more kissing, and it is time to go hmne 
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to tlie Tintellerics. What a lovely night ! Indeed the moon vas blazing 
in lull round in the purple heavens, and the stars were twinkling by 
myriads. 

“ Good-bye, dear Charlotte ; happiness go with you ! ” I seize her 
hand. J feel a paternal desire to kiss her fiiir, round face. Her sweet- 
ness, her h.ippiness, her artless good-humour, and gentleness has endeared 
her to us all. As for me, I love her witli a fatherly affection. “ Stay, 
my dear ! " I cry, with a happy gaUantry. “ I’ll go homo with you to the 
Tintellcries.” 

'You should have seen the fair round &ce then ! Such a piteous expres- 
sion came over it! She looked at my •wife ; and as for that Mrs. Lauia 
dhc pulled the tail of my coat. 

“ Wliat do you mean, niy dear ? ” I adc. 

“ Don’t go out on such a dreadful night. You’ll catch cold ! ” snys 
Laura. 

“ Cold, my love ’ " I say. “ Why, it’s as fine a night as ever——” 

“Oh! you — yon stooptd ' ” sar.s Laura, and begins to laugh. And 
tliere goes Miss Cliarlottc tripping away from us without a word more ! 

Philip came in about half an hour afierwaids. And do you know I 
very strongly suspect that he had been u.vi ting round the comer. Few 
things escape me, you see, when I have a niinJ to be observant. And, 
certiinly, if I had thought of that possibility and that I might be 
tpoiling sport, I should not have proposed to Miss Charlotte to walk 
home with her. 

At a very early hour on the next morning my wife arose, and spent, 
in my opinion, a g^eat deal of unprofitable time, bread, butter, cold beef, 
mustard and salt, in compiling a liCiip of sandwichts, wliicli were tied up 
in a copy of the Pall Mall Gazette That pcrsisttnce in making sand- 
wiches, m providing cakes and other itfreshmyits for a journey, is a 
strange infatuation m women ; as if there was not always enough to cat 
to be had at road inns and railway stations ! What a good dinner we 
used to have at Montreuil in the old days, before railways were, and when 
the diligence qicnt four or six and twenty cheerful hours on its way to 
Paris I I think the finest dishes arc not to be compared to Uiat well- 
remembered fiicandcau of youth, nor do wincs^f the most dainty vintage 
surpass the rough, honest, blue ordjnairc which was served at tho 
plenteous inn-table. I took our bale of sandwiches down to the office 
of the Measagcrics, whence our friends w'cre to start. We saw six of tho 
Baynes family p.ncked into the interior of the diligence ; and the boys 
climb cheerily into the rotonde. Charlotte’s pretty lips and hands 
waited kisses to ns from her comer. Mrs. General Baynes commanded 
the column, pushed the little ones into their places in the ark, ordered 
the general and young ones luthcr and thither with her pwasol, declined 
to give the grumbling porters any but the smallest gratuity, and talked 
a shriekii^ jargon of French and liindustonce to the people assembled 
round the carriage. My wife baa that command over me that she 
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actually made me demean myself so far as to deliver the sandwich parcel 
to one of the Baynes boys. I said, “ Tahe this,” and the poor wretch 
held out his hand eagerly, evidently expecting that 1 was about to tip 
him with a five-franc piece or some such coin. Fouette, cocker ! The 
horsSs squeal. The huge machine jingles over the road, and rattles 
down tlie street. Farewell, pretty CJharlotte, with your sweet face and 
sweet voice and kind eyes ! But why, pray, is Mr. Philip Pirmin not 
here to say farewell too 1 

Before the diligence got under way, the Baynes boys had fought, and 
quarrelled, and wanted to mount on the imperial or cabriolet of the 
carriage, where theie was only one jaasenger as yet. But the conductor 
called the lads off, saying that the remaining place was engaged by a 
gentleman, whom they were to take up on the road. And who should 
this turn out to be ? Just outside the town a man springs up to the 
ira^ierial ; his light luggage, it appears, was on the coach already, and 
that luggage belonged to Philip Finnm. Ah, monsieur I and that was 
the reason, was it, why they were so merry yesterday — the parting day ? 
Because they tverc not going to part just then. Because, when the time 
of execution drew near, they had managed to smuggle a little reprieve ! 
Upon my conscience, I never heard of such imprudence in the whole 
course of my life ! Why, it is starvation — certain misery to one and the 
other “ I don’t like to meddle m other people’s affairs,” I say to my 
n ife ; “ but I have no pauence with such folly, or with myself for 
not speaking to General Baynes on the subject. I shall write to the 
general.” 

“ My dear, the general knows aU about it,” says Charlotte’s, Philip’s 
(in my opinion) most injudicious fiiend. ‘•'We h.avc talked about it, 
and, bke a man of sense, the general makes light ol it. ‘ Young folks 
mil be joung folks,' ho sajs; ‘and, by George! ma’am, when I 
married — I should say, when Mis. B ordered me to marry her — she had 
nothing, and I but my ca[itain’8 pay. People get on, somehow. Better 
fui a young man to many, and keep out of idleness and mischief ; and, 
I promise you, the chap nho marries my girl gets a treasure. I hke the 
Iwy for the sake of my old fiiend Phil Ringwood. I don't see that tlie 
fellons with the rich wives are much the happier, or that men should 
wait to marry until they are gouty old rakes.' And, it appears, the 
general instanced several officers of his own acquaintance ; some of whom 
had married when they were young and poor j some who had married 
when they were old and sulky; some who had never married at all. 
And he mentioned liis comrade, my own uncle, the late Major Pendennis, 
whom he called a selfish old creature, and hinted that the major had 
jilted some lady in early life, whom he would have done much better 
to marry.” 

And so Philip is actual]|r gone aficr his charmer, and is pursuing her 
eimmd diligentid ? The Baynes family has allowed this penniless young 
law student to make love to their daughter, to accompany them 4o 
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Park, to appear as tbe almost recognised son of tlie house. Other 
people, \rhen they trere young, ^ranted to make imprudent marriages," 
says my sife (as if that wretched tu quoque were any answer to my 
remark !) “ This penniless law student might hare a go^ sum of iqpney 
if be chose to press the Baynes family to pay him what, after all, they 
owe liim " And so poor little Charlotte was to be her father’s ransom ! 
To be sure, little Charlotte did not object to offer herself up in payment 
of her papa’s debt ! And though I objected as a moral man and a 
prudent man, and a fiither of a family, I could not be very seriously 
angry. I am secretly of the disposition of the time-honoured ph-e de 
famille in the comedies, the irascible old gentleman in the crop wig and 
Greorge-the-Second coat, who is always menacing “ Tom the young dog '* 
with his cane. When the deed is done, and Miranda (the little sly- 
boots ') falls before my squarctoes and shoe-buckles, and Tom the 
young dog kneels before me in his white ducks, and they cry out in a 
pretty chorus, “Foigive us, grandpapa ' ’’ I say, “ Well, you rogue, boys 
will be boys. Take her, sirrah ! Be happy with her ; and, hark ye ! 
in this pocket-book }ou will find ten thousand,’’ &c ifLc You all know 
the story : I cannot help liking it, however old it may be In love, 
somehow, one is pleased that young people should dare a little. Was not 
Be&<y Eldon famous as an economist, and Lord Eldon celebrated for 
wisdom and caution ? and did not John Scott marry Elizabeth Surtees 
when they had scarcely twopence a year between them ? “ Of course, 

my dear,” I say to the partner of my existence, “ now this madcap 
fellow IS utterly ruined, now is the very time he ought to marry The 
accepted doctrine is that a man should spend his own fortune, then his 
wife's fortune, and then he may higin to get on at the bar. Philip 
has a hundred pounds, let us say , Charlotte has nothing ; so that in 
about six weeks we may look to hear of Philip being in successful 
practice ’’ 

“ Successful nonsense ! ” cries the lady. “ Don’t go on like a cold- 
blooded calculating machine ! You don’t believe a word of what you 
say, and a more imprudent person never lived than you yourself were as 
a yo&g man.” This was departing from the question, which women will 
do. “ Nonsense ! ’’ again says my romantic being of a jiartncr-of-cxist- 
encc. “Don’t tell me, sir. They will he provided for! Arc we to 
be for ever taking care of the morrow, and not trusting that we shall be 
cved for? Tou may call your way of thinking prudence. I call it 
tinful tcorldltnest, sir.” When my life-partner speaks in a certiun strain, I 
know that remonstrance is useless, and aigumcnt unavailing, and I gene- 
rally resort to cowardly subterfuges, and sneak out of the converaation by 
a pun, a side joke, or some other flippancy. Besides, in this case, though 
I argue against my wife, my sympathy is on her side. I know Mr. 
Philip is imprudent and headstrong, but 1 slflkild like him to succeed, and 
be happy. 1 own he is a scapegrace, but I wish lum well. 

* So, just as Ute diligence of Laflitte and CaiUard k clearing out of 
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Boulogne town, the conductor causes the carriage to stop, and a Toung 
fellow has mounted up on the roof in a twinkling ; and the postilion says, 

“ Hi I ” to his horses, and away those squealing greys go clattering. And 
a young lady, happening to look out of one of the windows of the 
int^rieur, has perfectly recognized the young gentleman who leaped up to 
the roof so nimbly ; and the two boys who were in the rotonde would 
have recognized the gentleman, but that they were already eating the 
sandwiches which my wife had provided. And so the diligence goes on, . 
until it reaches that hill, where the girls used to come and offer to sell 
you apples ; and some of the passengers descend and walk, and the tall 
young man on the roof jumps down, and approaches the party in the 
interior, and a young lady cries out, “ La ! ” and her mamma looks 
impenetrably grave, and not in the least surprised ; and her father gives 
a wink of one eye, and says, “ It’s him, is it, by George I ” and the two 
boys coming out of the rotonde, their mouths fiill of sandwich, cry out, 
“ Hullo ! It’s Mr. Firmin." 

“ How do you do, ladies? ” he says, blushing as red as an apple, and 
his heart thumping — ^but that may be from walking up hill. And he 
puts a hand towards the carriage-window, and a little hand comes out and 
lights on his. And Mrs. General Baynes, who is reading a religious work, 
looks up and says, “ Oh ! how do you do, Mr. Firmin ? ” And this is 
the remarkable dialogue that takes place. It is not very witty; but 
Philip’s tones send a rapture into one young heart : and when he is 
absent, and has climbed up to his place in 'the cabriolet, the kick of his 
boots on the roof gives tlic said young heart inexpressible comfort and 
consolation. Shine stars and moon. Shriek grey horses through the 
calm night. Snore sweetly, papa and mamma, in your corners, with your 
pockct-haiidkcrchiefo tied round your old Ironts ! I suppose, under all 
tlic stars of heaven, there is nobody more happy than that child in that 
carnage — that Avakeful girl, in sweet maiden meditation — who has given 
her heart to the keeping of the champion ivho is so near her. Has he not 
been always their champion and preserver? Don’t they owe to his 
generosity everything in life ? One of the little sisters ivakes wildly, and 
cries in the night, and Charlotte takes the child into her arms and soothes 
her. “ Hush, dear ! He's there — ^he's there," she whispers, as she bends 
over the child. Nothing wrong can happen with him there, she feels. 
If the robbers were to spring out from yonder dark pines, why, he would 
jump down, and they would all fly before him ! The carriage rolls on 
through sleeping villages, and os the old team retires all in a halo of 
smoke, and the fresh horses come clattering up to their pole, Charlotte 
sees a well-known white face in the gleam of the carriage lanterns. 
Through the long avenues, the great vehicle rolls on its course. The 
dawn peers over tlic poplars : the stars quiver out of sight : the sun is up 
in the sky, and the heaven is all in a flame. The night is over — the 
night of nights. In all the round world, whether lighted by stars or sun- 
shine, there were not two people more happy than these had been. 
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A v&Tj^ short; time afterwards, at the end of October, our own littte 
sea^mde sojourn came to an end. That astounding bill for broken glass, 
ehairs, crockery, was paid. The London steamer takes us all on board on 
a beautiful, sunny autumn evening, and lands us at the Custom-house 
Quay in the midst of a deep, dun fog, through which our cabs have to 
work their way over grea^ pavements, and bearing two loads of silent 
and terrified children. Ah, that return, if but after a fortnight’s absence 
and holiday ! Oh, tliat heap of letters lymg in a ghastly pile, and yet so 
clearly visible in the dim twilight of master's study 1 We cheerfully 
breakfiist by candlelight for the first two days after my arrival at home, 
and I have the pleasure of cutting a part of my chin olT because it is too 
dark to shave at nine o'clock in the morning. 

My wife can't be so unfeeling as to laugh and be ineriy because I 
have met with an accident which temporarily disfigures me ? If the dun fog 
makes her jocular, she has a very queer scn'ic of humour. She has a 
letter before her, over uhicli she is perfectly radiant. When she is 
especially pleased I can see by her face and a particular animation and 
afiectionatencss towards the re.st of the family. On tlus present morning 
her fiice beams out of the fog-clouds. The room is illuminated by it, 
and perhaps by the two candle.s which are pl.iccd one on either side of the 
uni. The fire crackles, and flames, and spits most cheerfully ; and the 
fcky without, which is of the hue of hrowm paper, seems to set off tlie 
brightness of the little intenor scene 

“A letter from Charlotte,^ papa,” cries one little giil, with an air of 
consequence. “And a letter from uncle Thilip, p.-ipa'” cries another j 
“and they like Paiis so much, ’ continues the little n-por(er. 

“ And there, sir, didn’t I tell j ou ” cries the l.id) , handing me over a 
letter. 

“ Momma always told you so," echoes the child, with an important 
nod of the head; “and I shouldn’t he surprised if he were to he tcry 
rich, should you, mamma ? ” continues thw arithmctieian 

I would not put Miss Charlotte's letter into print if 1 could, fur do you 
know that little person's grammar was frequently incorrect; there were 
tlirce or four words spelt wrongly ; and the letter was so scored and 
marked with dashes under every other trord, tliat it is dear to me her 
education had been neglected ; and as I am very fund of her, I do not 
wish to make fun of her. And 1 can't print Mr. Philip's letter, for I 
haven't kept it. Of what use keeping letters 7 I stiy, Bum, bum, burn. 
No heart-pangs. No reproaches. No yesterday. Was it happy, or 
mUerabic? To think of it is always melancholy. Go to ! I daresay it is 
the thought of that fog, which is making this sentence so dismal. Mcan- 
wliile there is Madam Laura's face siuihng out of the darkness^ os pleased 
as may be ; and no wonder, tdie is always lu^y when her friends are so. 

Charlotte's letter contained a full account of the setUement of the 
Baynes family at Madame Smolensk’s boarding-house, where they appear 
to have been redly vety comfortable, and to have lived at a very cheap 
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rate. As for Mr. Philip, he made his way to a crib, to which his artist 
friends had recommended him, on the Faubonig St. Germain edde of the 
water — ^tlie Hotel Poussin, in tlie street of that name, which lies, yon 
know, between the Mazarin Library and the Mus^e des Beaux Arts. In 
former days, my gentleman had lived in state and bounty in the English 
hotds and quarter. Now he found himself very handsomely lodged for 
thirty fiancs per month, and with five or six pounds, he has repeatedly 
said since, he could cany through the month very comfortably. I don’t 
say, my young traveller,, that you can be so lucky now-a-days. Are we , 
not telling a story of twenty years ago 7 Aye marry. Ere steam-coaches 
had begun to scream on French rails; and when Louis Philippe was 
king. 

As soon as Mr. Philip Firmin is mined he must needs fall in love. 

In order to be near the beloved object, he must needs follow her to Paris, 
and give up his promised studies for the bar at home ; where, to do him 
justice, I believe the fellow would never have done astj good. And he 
has not been in Paris a fortnight when that fantastic jade Fortune, who 
h.ad seemed to fly away from him, gives him a smiling look of recognition, 
as if to say, “Young gentleman, I have not quite done with you.” 

The good fortune was not much. Do not suppose that Philip suddenly 
drew a twenty-thousand pound prize in a lotteiy. But, being in much 
want of money, he suddenly found lumself enabled to earn some in a %vay 
pretty easy to himself. 

In the first place, Plulip found his friends Mr. and Mrs. Mugford in a 
Ixswildered state in the midst of Pans, in winch city Mugford would 
never consent to hai e a laquuis dc jdace, being firmly convinced to the 
day of his death tliathe knew the Fieiich l.ingiiage quite sufficiently for all 
purposes of conversation. Philip, who had otien lisited Paris before, 
came to the aid of his fiiends in a two-franc dimng-house, which he 
frequented for economy’s sake; and they, because they thought the 
banquet there provided not only chc.ap, but roost lu.'igmficent and satis- 
factory. He interpreted for them, and rescued them from' their perplexity, 
whatever it was. lie treated them handsomely to caffy on the bullyw'inl, 
as Mugford said on returning home and in recounting the adventure to 
me. “He can’t forget that he has been a swell; and he docs do things 
like a gentleman, that Firmin does. He came back with us to our hotel— 
Meurice's,” said Mr. Mugford, “and who should drive into the yard 
and step out of his carnage but Iiord liingwood — ^you know Lord 
Bingwood; everybody knows him. As he gets out of his carriage— 
‘What I is that you, Philip?’ says his lordship, giving the young fi^ow 
his hand. 'Come and breakfast with me to-morrow morning.' And 
away he goes most friendly." 

How came it to pass that Lord Bingwood, whose instinct of self- 
preservation was strong — ^who, I fear, was rather a selfish nobleman— and 
who, of late, as we have heard, had given orders to refuse Mr. Philip 
entrance at his door — should all of a sudden turn round and greet the 
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yoQDg man with cordiality ? la the first place, Philip had never troubled 
hia lord^p’s knocker at all ; and aeoond, as luck would have it, on this 
very day of their meeting his lordship had been to dine with that well- 
known Parialan resident and hon vivant, my Lord Viscount Trim, who 
had been governor of the Sago Islands when Colonel Baynes was there 
widk his regiment, the gallant 100th. And the general and his old 
West India governor meeting at church, my Lord Trim straightway 
asked General Baynes to dinner, where Lord Bingwood was present, along 
with other distinguished company, whom at present we need not par- 
ticnlarize. Now it has been said that Philip Bingwood, my lord’s brother, 
and Captain Baynes in early youth had been close friends, and that the 
colonel had died in the captain’s arms. Lord Bingwood, who had an 
excellent memory when he chose to use it, was pleased on this occasion 
to remember General Baynes and his intimacy with bis brother in old 
days. And of those old times they talked ; the general waxing more 
eloquent, I suppose, than his wont over Lord Trim’s excellent wine. 
And m the course of conversation Phihp was named, and the general, 
warm with drink, poured oat a most enthusiastic eulogium on his young 
friend, and mentioned how noble and self-denying Philip’s conduct had 
been in his own case. And perhaps Lord Bingwood was pleased at bear- 
ing these praises of hi^ brother's grandson ; and perhaps he thought of 
old times, when he had a heart, and he and his brother loved each other. 
And though he might think Philip Firmin an absurd young blockhead 
for giving up any claims which he might have on General Baynes, at any 
rate I have no doubt Ins lordship thought, ‘ This boy is not likely to come 
begging money from me ! ’ Hence, when he drove back to his hotel on 
the very night after this dinner, and in the court-yard saw tliat Philip 
Firmin, his brother’s grandson, the heart of the old nobleman was 
amitten with a kindly sentiment, and be bade Phdip to come and sec 
him. 

I hare described some of Philip's oddities, and amongst these was a 
very remarkable change in his appearance, which ensued very speedily 
after his ruin. I know that the greater number of story readers arc 
young, and those who are ever so old remember that tlieir own young 
days occurred but a veiy, very abort while ago. Don't you remember, 
most potentf reverend senior, when you were a junior, and 

actually rather pleased with new clothes 7 Docs a new coat or a vetaiA- 
coat cause you any pleasure oow 7 To a well-constituted middle-aged 
geatleman, 1 rather trust a smart new suit causes a seniation of unean- 
ness — not from the tightneaa of the fit, which may be a reason— but from 

the gloss and splendour. When my late kind friend, Mrs. , gave me 

tile emerald tabinct waistcoat, with the gold shamrocks, I wore it once to 
go to Richmond to dine with her ; but I buttoned myself so dosely in an 
upper coat, that 1 am sure nobody in Ute omnibua saw what a psdn^ 
I had on. Gold spriga and emerald tabinat, what a goigeoua 
niuMDt I It has formed ten yean the dbief omament of i^y ward- 
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robe ; and though 1 have never dared to wear it since, I always think 
with a secret pleasure of possessing that treasure. Do women, when thq/' 
are sixty, like handsome and fashionable attire, and a youthM appear- 
ance? Look at Lady Jezebel’s blueing cheek, her raven hair, her 
splendid garments I But this disquisition may be carried to too great a 
length. I want to note a fact which has occurred not seldom in my 
experience — ^that men who have been great dandies will often and sud- 
denly give up their long-accustomed splendour of dress, and walk about, 
most happy and contented, with the shabbiest of coats and hats. No. 
The majority of men are not vain about their dress. For instance, within 
a very few years, men used to have pretty feet. See in what a resolute 
way they have kicked their pretty boots off almost to a man, and wear 
great, thick, formless, comfortable walking boots, of ^ape scarcely more 
graceful than a tub ' 

When Philip Firmin first came on the town there were dandies still ; 
there were dazzling waistcoats of velvet and brocade, and tall stocks with 
cataracts of satin ; there were pins, studs, neck-chains, I know not what 
fantastic splendours of youth. His varnished boots grew upon forests of 
trees. He had a most resplendent silver-gilt dressing-case, presented to 
him by liis father (for which, it is true, the doctor neglected to pay, 
leaving that duty to his son). “ It is a meie ceremony,” said the worthy 
doctor, “ a cumbrous thing you may fancy at first ; but take it about with 
you. It looks well on a man’s dressing-table at a country house. It 
poses a man, you understand. I have known women come in and peep 
at It. A trifle you may say, my boy ; but what is the use of flinging 
any chance in life away ? ” Now, when misfortune came, young Phihp 
flung away all these magnificent follies. He wrapped himself virtute sud ; 
and I am bound to say a more queer-looking fellow than Ihend Philip 
seldom w<ilked the pavement of London or Paris. He could not wear the 
nap off all his coats, or rub his elbows into rugs in six months ; but, as 
he would say of himself with much simplicity, “ I do think I run to seed 
more quickly than any fellow I cier knew. All my socks in holes, 
Mrs. Pendennis ; all ray sliirt- buttons gone, I give you ray word. I don't 
know how the tilings hold together, and why they don't tumble to pieces. 
I- suspect I must have a bad laundress.” Suspect * My children used to 
laugh and crow as they sowed buttons on to him. As for the Little 
Sister, she broke into his apartments in his absence, and said that it 
turned her hair grey to see the state of his poor wardrobe. I believe 
that Mrs. Brandon put in surreptitious linen into his drawers. He did 
not know. He wore the shirts in a contented spirit. The glos^ boots 
began to crack and then to burst, and Philip wore them witl\ perfect 
equanimity. Where were the beautiful lavender and lemon gloves of last 
year ? His great naked bands (with which he gesticulates so grandly) 
were as brown as an Indian’s now. We had hked him heartily in his 
days of splendour; wo loved him now in his threadbare suit, 

I can iancy the young man striding into the room where his lordidiip's 
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gtiests vrere assembled. la tbe presence of great or small, Philip has 
always been entirely nnconcemed, and he is one of tbe half-dozen men I 
have seen in my life upon whom rank made no impression. It appears 
that, on occasion of this breakfast, there were one or two dandies present 
who were aghast at Phib'p’a freedom of behaviour. He engaged in con- 
versation with a famous French statesman ; contradicted him with much 
energy in his own languid; and when the statesman asked whether 
monsieur was membre du Parlement 7 Philip burst into one of his roars 
of laughter, which almost breaks the glasses on a table, and said, “ Je suis 
journihste, monaeur, k vos ordres I ” Young Timbury of the embassy 
was aghast at Phihp’s insolence ; and Dr. Botts, his lordship’s travelling 
phyidcian, looked at him with a temfied free A bottle of claret was 
brought, which almost all the gentlemen present began to swallow, until 
Philip, tasting his glass, colled out, “ Faugh. It’s corked I ” “So it is, 
and veiy badly corked,” growls my lord, with one of his usual oath.s. 
** Why didn't some of you fellows speak ? Do you like corked wine ? ” 
There were gallant fellows round that table who would have drunk corked 
black dose, had his lordship professed to like senna The old host was 
tickled and amused “ Your mother was a quiet soul, and your father 
used to bow like a dancing-master. You ain’t much hke him. I dmc at 
home most days. Leave word in the morning with my people, and come 
when you like, Philip,” he growled A jtart of this news Philip narraU d to 
us in his letter, "and otlier part was given vcrl>ally by Mr and Mrs. 
Mugford on their return to London. “ I tell you, sir,” says Miigfonl, “ he 
has been taken by (he hand by some of the tiptop people, and 1 have 
booked him at three guineas a week for a letter to the P«// J/u/f Gazette ” 
And this was the cause of my w ife's exultation and trium[ih.arit “Didn’t 
I tell you ’’ ” Phihp’s foot was on the ladder ; and who so capable of 
mounting to the top’ When liappincss and a fond and Jo\cly girl were 
waiting for him there, would he lose heart, spare exertion, or lie afnitd 
to climb 7 He liad no truer well-wisher than myself, and no friend who 
liked him better, though, I daresay, many admired him much more than 
I did. But these were w'omen for the most part ; and women become 
so absurdly unjust and partial to persons whom they love, when iliesc 
latter are in misfortune, that I am surprised Mr. Philip did not quite )o.sc 
his head in his poverty, with such ibnd flatterers and i^cophants roiuid 
about him. Would you grudge him the consolation to be hail from these 
sweet uses of adversity 7 Many a heart would be hardened but for the 
memory of jiast griefs ; when eyes, now averted, jwrhaps, were full of 
s} mpothy, and bandsy now cold, were eager to sootlie and succour. 
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Hardlt any event, even in these days of great events, is more meliineholy 
or memorable than the disruption of the United States. The history ot 
England is entitled (with a doubtful exception in favour of that of Borne) 
to be considered as the most important chapter in the annals of the human 
race ; for it describes the growth of institutions and the development of prin- 
ciples by which the largest and far the most flourishing part of mankind 
regulate their aflairs. In another century, our language and literature, 
and, to a great extent, our laws and institutions, will express the thoughts 
and control the conduct of the population of more than half the world ; 
and we have, therefore, an interest closely resembhng that which connects 
blood relations in the prosperity of the great nations sprung from the 
same stock as ourselves. 

To every one who takes this view of the feelings wliich ought to exist 
between England and the Umted States, it must be matter of sincere 
regret that anything should diminish the friendhness of our relations. 
There is, however, reason to fear that the Americans have been deeply 
mortified by the feeling with whidi the secession of the Southern States 
has been regarded in this country ; and if newspaper articles arc taken as 
suflicient evidence of public feeling on the subject, it must be admitted that 
the feeling, if not wise, is at least intelligible. Our principal journals have, 
no doubt, uniformly treated the disruption of the Union and the prospect 
of civil war as great evils ; but they have freque„tly token a ground which 
IS not in itself reasonable, and which to all Americans, and especially to all 
Northerners, must be excesdvely ofiensive, respecting the whole dispute. 
They almost invariably discuss the subject as if the case were the simple 
one of a dependency wishing to free itself from the yoke of a superior, and 
they constantly dwell upon Uiat most inconclusive and irritating of all topics, 
the chaige of mconsistency. AVith what pretence of iaimess, it is said, can 
you Americans object to the secession of the Southern States, when your 
own nation was founded in secession from the British empire ? It would 
be as reasonable to ask bow a man, who has successfully defended one 
action, can ever have the face to be plaintifir in another. The &ct, that 
resistance to a constituted government may sometimes be right, no more 
proves that it can never be wrong, than the fact that it is right to shoot 
an invader proves that there is no such crime as murder. The 
analogy between George III. and Washington, and Presidei)t 
and President Davis, is just near enough to be at once delonve and 
annoying. If the object is to vex the Americans, and ehtuAle with 
more or less ingenuity over their troublea, the course which our meet 
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i&flaeatial papers have taken is a wise one. If we wisli to under- 
stand the merits of the question, and the waj in which it presents itself 
to those whom it principallj concerns, we must take a very different view 
of it. 

To Englishmen in general, American politios present a soit of iin-uc 
witliout a plan. The strange names of Indian places and rulers were 
desciibed by Sydney Smith as non-conductors of sympathy, and in 
American politics a somewhat similar effect is produced the opposite 
cause. There is noUiing impressire m the names of the politicians, and 
nothing distinctive in their measures. Men are elected to high office, 
who, beyond their own State, were utterly unknown ; and the announce- 
ment of their respective “ platforms ” and “ tickets ” leaves most English 
readers of American news as hopelessly in the dark as if it were made in 
some unknown tongue. 

Much of this confusion is undoubtedly di.e to tlie general ignoiance 
which prevails in this country os to the nature and gist of American 
politics. Hardly any one knows what is the real nature of the Union — 
how It is related to the individual States — what ore the sort of questions 
which arise out of that relation, and what would be impbed in its dis- 
ruption. In the absence of a clear general view of these matters, it is 
idle to attempt to form an opimon on the present condition of the seceding 
States, or to criticise the policy of those who wish either to destroy or to 
maintain the Union by force of arms. It is the object of this paper to 
give a general sketch of these matters in relation to the present state of 
af&ina The United States of America formed, up to the time of the late 
secession, a body politic of an nnexsmpled kind. Both in ancient and 
modem times confederacies have frequently been established. The old 
Genmm empire, the existing Germanic Confederation, Switserland, and 
the Dutch United Provinces, are instances. The Umted States of America 
are distinguished from other oonfoderaaes by the circumstance that 
they exercise a direct jurisdiction not only over the States, but also over 
the individuals who compose those States. This distinction is one of 
practical and substantial importance ; and without a distinct notion of the 
way in whic^ it works the character of the Union and its politics can 
hsrxily be underst^. Its leading features arc Portly as follows. 

The colonial hudoiy of the Umted States supplies several instances in 
which they associated themselves together for common defence. The 
New Ei^lasd ookmies did so in the scventeentii century, and their asao- 
dation tested without the notice of the mother country for forty years. 
Another union of a amnewhat similar kind was attempted in the coarse of 
thedghteatfh oentoiy, not out of any fedisg ofhosti^to Great Britiun, 
bat amply for purposes of mutual fistance. Daring the War rffindepmi' 
dmoe a third oonfedeney was tamed, fay the help of adikh the draggle 
ttifh Ei^tead wu broqght to * RKceiafhl ooBcltuioo, Subsequently to 
the year 1788 the tesgw between the thirteen Stetee eontinued under 
MHMhsefacm) but titedr eorneetioo, eein fhnner cnees, wns nothxBg meet 
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tihan a confederacy the nnita of which were States, and not indiriduals. 
The constitution which is at present undergoing the process of dissolution 
was framed by the principal statesmen of the nation in 1787, and by 
June, 1780, was finally ratified and accepted by all the States. No one 
who reads it with attention, and follows out its practical application in 
the subsequent history and present condition of the States, can &il to see 
that the language common amongst Englishmen in relation to the dissolu- 
tion of the Union proceeds upon an inadequate notion of the import- 
ance of the benefits which the constitution confers, the magnitude of the 
interests which it protects, and the practical importance of the questions 
which would be at once raised by its dissolution. There cannot be a 
greater mistake than that of viewing the States as a mere league, some of 
the members of which are struggling to retain the rest as allies against 
their will; or as a sort of transatlantic Austria, insisting on the subjuga- 
tion of a transatlantic Yenice. 

The following sketch of the prmcipal provisions of the constitution 
may serve to give a definite notion of what it is for which the Northerners 
are preparing to fight. Every one knows that the United States are 
governed by a President and a Congress consisting of two Houses, the 
Senate and the House of Bepresentatives ; but viewing them, as we 
naturally do, principally from without, the way in which the powers of 
government are divided between Congress and the State legislatures, and 
the consequences which that divudon involves, are less familiar to us. 

The powers conferred by the constitution on Congress are as fellows. 
It may impose taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, which, however, 
must be uniform on all the inhabitants of the States. It may borrow 
money on the credit of the United States of America. It may r^;ulate 
commerce, lay down a general rule of naturalization, regulate the 
coinage, and punish ofiences relating to it. It has also the care of post- 
ofiSces and post roads, and the superintendence of cop 3 iright, both in 
books and in inventions. It has jurisdiction over offences committed at 
sea It has the power of war and peace, the control^f the United States’ 
army and navy, and mihtaiy law. It regulates the calling out and the 
organization of the State militia for common purposes. It is the sole 
government of the district of Columbia, in whi<^ Wadiington is situated; 
and it has power to make laws binding on the individual citizens of every 
State in the Union, for the purpose of executing any of these powers. 
All sovereign powers not included under these heads are reserved to the 
individual States, but they are expressly prohibited from exercising their 
sovereignty in certm ways. No State may bnter into alliances, mr make 
peace or war, or emit bills of credit, or make anything but gtfid and 
silver coin a tender in pqrment of debts, or pass any UQ of attainder, 
ex poit facto law, or law impaiiing the obligation of oonteaets^ «r grant 
any Utle of nobility. 

It has not been nneommon in Europe frnr States to |pV«ibeiiMehraa 
constitutions which have been ridiculed in this oountty (often not raasrn- 
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81 ^ 7 ) on the ground that the proTuiona which had the ]at]g;est aotrad were 
in fiict mere empty worda. This cannot be said of the American eonati- 
tation. Its practical efficiency is aeoored by the only means which can 
secure it — the institution of independent oourta of justice bound to put 
a judicial ooustmctitHi upon its prorimonB, and armed with the powers 
necGssaiy to make that construction prevail in fact. These courts treat 
the constitution as th^ would treat any other law, and freely exercise 
the power of deciding whether frie acts of the individual States, or even 
those of Congress itsdf, are unconstitutional and therefore illegal. The 
courts in question are divisible into three classes. In the first class 
stands the Supreme Court of the United States ; in the second are the 
circuit courts; and in the third, the district courts. The Supreme 
Court has origiiud jurisdiction in diplomatic cases, in admiral^ and 
maritime cases, in cases arising between individual States, and in cases in 
which the United States are a party. It also entertains appeals from 
the circuit and district courts. The circuit courts and district courts are 
local, and doaely resemble each other in the general character of their 
jurisdiction, though the circuit courts are the more important of the two. 
They entertain all civil causes above 500 dollars in which the United 
States is a party, or in which an alien is a par^, or in which tlie 
citizen of one State sues the citizen of another. They have also criminal 
jurisdiction in all cases an which the offence is committed against the 
laws of toe United States, and they decide questions relating to revenue 
laws and the laws of patents and copjrnghts. In the territories which are 
not yet formed into States toe law is administered by district courts. 

The consequence of this system is, that in relation to all the mass of 
powers conferred upon Congress by the constitution, the cidzens of the 
United States are governed by, and are in their individual capacity 
reqxmriblc to, the authorities of toe Umted States to the e.xcluBion of 
those of their own States, and in many points they can appeal not only 
from the law courts, but from the State legislatures, to the general law of 
toe United States. Yor example : Dartmouth College obtained from the 
Supreme Court a decision that a law of the State of New Hampshire, by 
which its diarter was altered without its consent, was void, as being 
opposed to that article of toe constitntion which prohibits the States from 
passing laws impairiug the obligation of contracts." In toe same 
manner wother State assigned lands for toe use of the Indians, and 
declared that those lands should not be taxed. The land was afterwards 
sold to other petaons, and after toe sale the State repealed toe law fireeing 
toe land ficom taxation. Thia law waa held to be void on the same 
ground. 

The censtitiitioiial xi^t of CongreBS to tax cairisges in a parricnlar 
manner, to tax unrqiresentcd districts, to pass a law givit^ debts to the 
United States priority over others, and to inoorporote a national bank, 
ore instances of toe sort of quesdons on which the Supreme Court has 
given judicial dccusious. These deoudotu, whether th^ are between 
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State and State, between tbe United States and some particular State, 
or between States and individuals, are enforced by regular executive 
officers like any other judicial decisions. 

The practical consequences of the system, of which these are a few of 
the most prominent features, are far more important than the language 
which we generally use about it would imply. We are so much 
accustomed to the extraordinary rapidity with which the United States 
advance in wealffii and power, that we are a little apt to look upon their 
prosperity as an ultimate fact requiring no explanation. In ffict, like 
everything else, it has its causes, and, no doubt, one of the most important 
of them is the influence of the Union. There can be no doubt that it 
contributes immensely to the prosperity of every State which belongs to it, 
and that its maintenance forms almost the only means by which the settle- 
ment and government of the contment can be provided for. In the first 
place, so long os it exists, war between any of the States which compose it 
IS impossible. If we recollect what has been the general character of the 
history of modem Europe, this in itself must be considered as an advantage 
which can hardly be bought too dear. In the next place, it provides 
every American citizen with a sphere of activity unequalled for extent and 
variety in the liistory of mankind lie may make his choice between more 
than thirty great nations, of any one of which he can, by mere residence, 
constitute himself a citizen. In each of them he is as much at home as 
an Englishman in Ireland, if not more. In each he is, to a great extent, 
under the same laws; he enjoys the same political rights; and the most 
important of these are guaranteed by all the other members of the Union. 
Under any circumstances, these would be valuable results ; but, under 
the special circumstances of North America, their value is greatly 
enhanced. The population is by far the most migratory in the world. 
It is mordinately bent upon every kind of enterprise by which money is 
to be made, and the consequence is that anything which could shackle 
the free movement of die people to any part of the country, or dlminirii 
the ease with which they can at piescnt establish themselves wherever 
they please, would be intolerable to them. The existence of the Union 
favours these tendencies in the highest degree. Its dissolution would 
place a serious check upon them. The existing constitution not ordy 
protects the whole of the United States from intestine war, but gives to 
each of them, and to all the citizens of each, rights which are unexampled 
elsewhere. We are so mucli accustomed to think and speak of the 
United States as a single nation, that we forget the means by which they 
gained, and by which (if at all) they must reUuu, that character. There 
is no other part of the world in which commumties larger and more 
powerful than most nations can settle tlieir difierences widi each other 
and with individuals by the ordinary course of law, iu the proper sense 
of the word, and not by diplomatic negotiations. It is, for many pur- 
poses, as easy to sue or to be sued by the semi-sovereign States of the 
Amei-ican Uuion aa to sue or be sued by an Er^hsh corporation^ and this 
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dbeamaini«e enable* a set of refaidons to be fbraed aaenert them whieh 
^ not exist elsewhere, and inresto them, when thej ere feimed, widt 
gnarantees which but for the existence <rf dte TJniom could not be giswn. 
When we remember the vital importance which, under the special circum- 
stances of the oountty, attaches to roads, railways, the navigation of the 
great rivers and lakes, and other matters, in each of which numerous half- 
independent States have difierent and oiVen jarring interests, the practiGal 
importance of a ^stem of judicature by which their relations may be 
regulated becomes apparent Probably there is no considerable commer- 
ci^ company in the Union which would not find the security of its pro- 
perty depreciated, and its power of enforcing its rights and guaranteeing 
the discharge of its obligations sensibly diminished, by the dissolution of 
the Union, and the closing of the Federal courts. 

With regard to foreign politics, the matter is too plain for doubt. 
The dissolution of the Union would go far to destroy altogether the 
diplomatic indnence and external political power of the United States ; 
and, indeed, some induential writers have gone so &r as to maintain that 
such a result ought to be regarded in this country not merely with 
eqnanimity but with satisfaction. It would, we ate told, diminish the 
insolence and the sw^ger which so oAen offend foreigners. What- 
ever truth there may be in thia it must be gall and wormwood to 
Americans. 

Such being the general nature and advantages of the Union, it is not 
to be expected that the Americans in general should view its dissolution 
with equanimity I nor can there be a doubt that if they mean to resist it 
by force, now is the time at which that force must be used. If the 
Southern States were allowed to secede without resistance, the Union 
would be at an end, and it is impossible to predict where the procen of 
dissolution would stop. The history of the Union sliows that slaveiy is 
by no means the only question wluch may threaten its integrity. At 
the time of the Hartford Convention the New England States seriously 
threatened secession. If the Southerners succeed in their present under- 
taking, it is highly probable that the Western States, of which the Missis- 
sippi is the natural outlet, may follow their example, and if they did so tlie 
process might easily go farther. 

These considerations explain the importance which the Americans 
attach to the Union, and tho necessity uuder which they arc placed of 
defending it by force at this point if they mean to defend it at 
all. It is urged in opposition to this, that it is inconsistent in 
republicans to attempt to force men to continue members of a com- 
munity which th«y wiidi to leave, and that it is particularly incon- 
HiKtcnt in the Americans to do so, because th^ owe their own national 
existence to a revolt agmnst Great Britain. There mre several inde- 
pendent answers to this argument, eadi of which ought to prevent 
either bmd-Jide inquirers or accurate reasonera from using it In the 
0Tst place, it proves notlung, for ike question it not whether the Americans 
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ore coonrtent, bat oieflier tih^ ore Ait it, wlnAaf ii» 
tlM oonne wMA k, oa Ae whol^ bat md wiiat. T o cM ife 
dtem wiA inoonsiatency, eren if Ae Aaiige were tnw^ could produce 
noAing but irritation ; for if each a Aarge were nude out> it would ootue 
t» Aia : “ You are quite right m trjring to reduce Ae SonA to obeditnee, 
Hit you must admit that Ae principles which your grand&Aers fought 
for in 1776 were &Ise.” If they are right, what is the use of readog 
them about their grand&Aers? If Aey are wrong, why morease Ae 
Afficulty of convincing them by undertaking to Aow that the error is 
cundemned by Ae example of Aeir grand&Aers? The whole argmnent 
i* AviAons, and serves no other purpose Aan that of creating preju- 
Ace and rancour. 

In Ae second place Ae charge is altogeAer untrue. The tone of 
jovial, half-chucklmg banter which is Ae curse of newspaper writing, so 
muA obscures Ae arguments wAch are put forward on this subject, Aat 
it is generally difficult to do exact justice to them. Sometimes it appears 
aa if the writer meant to say that under a republican form of govern- 
ment no one ought to be made to do anyAing he Asliked. This, of 
course, would be &tal not only to the righto of such governments to 
suppress insurrection, but to their right to administer civil or crimmal 
justice. At other times the ground taken appears to be substantially 
this — Aat republican institutions generally, and the government of Ae 
United States in particular, are founded on the principle that every body 
of men competent in point of number and local situation to form an 
independent political body, has a right, as against any other body of 
which it forms a part, to announce its intention of doing so, and imme- 
Aately to carry that intention into execution, and Aat the body of wAch 
it forms a port has no right forcibly to prevent it. This, it is asserted, is 
Ac only principle on which the American Declaration of Independence 
can be justified, and it equally justifies the Confederate States in seceding 
from Ae Uuion. 

This argument proceeds on an entire misconception of the principles by 
whiA nations ought to r^olate their relations to each other. The con- 
duct of independent communities towards eaA oAer must, on all occa- 
sions of importance, be regulated not by rule, but by direct reference to Ae 
principles upon which rules are founded ; that is to say, by Ae direct 
consideration of Ae consequences of Ae particular act ; and it is by Ais 
principle, and not in virtue of some imaginary right, Aat successful 
resistance to constituted authorities is to be justified. The establiAment 
of American independence was, on Ae whole, a good tAng boA for Great 
Britoin and for the Umted States; and Ais, and Ais only, was Ae justi- 
fication of those who contributed to it. How does it follow from this 
Ae secession of the Southern States would also be justifiable ? The only 
mteAgible meomng of which the prmciple under consideration is capable 
is, that Ae original State ought always to consider itself practically bound 
by Ae opinion of Ae revolting State, that Ae sucoeu of Aeix molt ia for 
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the common good ; wMch is manifestly absurd. There are, in truth (as 
migh t be. shown by independent arguments), no such thingne rights 
between communities, and it is therefore absurd to charge the United 
States with their violation. The conduct of both, or of either party, may 
be wise, beneficial, honourable, deceitful, foolish, or injurious ; but, apart 
from the express rights conferred by the constitution, which, as far as they 
go, are beyond all doubt in favour of the Northern States, there is, and 
can be, no question of right between them. 

This mode of viewing the subject is that which might properly be 
applied to the case of a European power in which the relations between 
the governors and the governed have never been explicitly determined, 
but depend upon general principles of reasoning. For example, if Ireland 
were to proclaim its independence, they would supply the means of 
forming an opinion about it. In America the case is altogether, different. 
There is no question of oppression ; there is no assertion that the South has 
been in any way threatened or injured ; and, on the other hand, there is 
a constitution solemnly instituted only seventy-five years ago, under 
which the Southerners have acted ever since, of which they have 
reaped every advantage to the very utmost, and which they now claim a 
right to throw to the tnnds, without assigmng any other cause than their 
own will to do so. Their case is not that of resistance to authority, 
li^timate or illegitimate $ it is the wrongful repudiation of a relationship 
which they have no right to dissolve. It is as if a wife, alter hen- 
peching her husband for twenty years, churned a right to divorce him. 

The whole history of the question of slavery and of the party ques- 
tions connected with it for the last forty years are proo& of this * It is 
far less fauuhar to Englishmen than from its importance it deserves to 
be. The names, indeed, of the Missouri Compromise, Mason and Dixie's 
Line, the Border Bufi^ans, and the War in Kansas, are familiar enough 
to us all, but hardly any one attaches any definite meaning to them. 
The subject, however, forms a connected whole, and when its bearings 
are understood, it throws great light on the present proceedings, both of the 
North and of the South. In order to understand the matter, it is neces- 
sary to say a few words as to the constitution of Congress. Each State 
has in the House of Bepresentatives one member for every 30,000 inhabi- 
tants. Three-fifUis of the slaves count as inhabitants, and by this means 
the Sonthemen, though their white population is far smaller than the 
population of the Northern States, have about as many representatives. 
Moreover, each State, large or small, sends two representatives to Uie 
Senate. 

When the constitution was established, slave-holding waa nearly 
universal; bat it waa acknowledged by all the leading statesmen of the 
day, that it was an evil, though they described it as an inherited, and for 
the time an ineviuble one. In the Northern States, where the slaves 

* See Mus Msiiinean’s pamphlet, A Ihtkny of tie Amnrtemt Compromieee, 
Bepriated, wuh nddmon*, lironi the Dotty ffewi. Cbapmaa, 1896 . 
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were few, and where white labour could obviously compete with that 
of negroes, davery was rapidly abolished, and by d^ees the distinc- 
tion between slave and free States came to coincide with the distinction 
between North and South. As this gradually became the leading feature 
in American politics, the Southern States exerted themselves to the 
utmost to obtain a majority, or, at any rate, to secure an equality of 
votes, in the Senate. The only way in which this could be done was 
by adding to the Union as many slave States as possible. As Miss 
Martineau truly says, “ the key to the entire policy of the United States 
for the last quarter of a century is the effort of the South to maintain a 
majority in the Senate at Washington.” The original United States, as 
is well known, were thirteen in number, namely, New Yoik, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, Vermont, Maine, New Hampshire, Khode Island, 
Pennsylvania, Virgmia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Maryland The western boundaries of several of these, and especially 
those of Virginia, were almost entiiely undefined Soon aftei' the recog- 
nition of independence, the boundaiies of Virginia were fixed, the lands 
excluded thrown into a common stock, and an arrangement was made 
that slavery should never be established on them. Whether or no this 
arrangement was constitutional, is a question which has been much 
discussed, but it was made and has been acted on. Several States, 
includmg Ohio, Kentucky, and others, were formed out of them. 

In 1803, the immense teriitory of Louisiana, which included not 
only the State so named, but districts subsequently formed into several 
others, was purchased by the Umted States from France, and in 
1819, the State of Missouri, which had formed part of this territory, 
applied for admission to the Union, and a great debate arose as to 
the terms on which it was to be aduutted. If it Mas admitted as a 
slave State, slavery would be in a majority in the Senate, if not, in a 
minority. Ultimately, it was admitted as n slave State , but, at the same 
time. It M'os provided that slavery should be prohibited m ciery other 
part of the Union north of 30° 30' north latitude (wliiJi is knoum as 
Mason and Dixie's hne). This arrangement was made in 1819, and is the 
well-known Missouri compromise. Its effect was to make slavery dis- 
tinctly a Southern institution, and from that time the great effort of 
Southern politicians has been to get into the Union as many States as 
possible south of 36° 30'. 'This was the object of almost all Southern 
policy for many years, and in particular was the secret of the annexation 
of 'Texas, which it was intended to form into five States, sending ten 
members to the Senate. At last the North, which in political warfare 
has always been far inferior in skill and energy to the South, tried to 
counteract this by adding free States on the other hand. This gave rise 
to what was known as tlie compromise of 1830. Califomia was added 
on the terms of choosing its own constitution, and it chose against slavery; 
but this was counterbalanced by the enactment of the Fugitive ^ve 
Law. la 1854, the Missouri compromise was repealed, and new States, 
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north or south of $ 6 ? 80', srere allowed to choose whether they 
would permit slavery or not. This was at the time when Kansas and 
Nebraska, both which lay to the north of that line, were on the point of 
becoming States. Great efforts were made, both by the North and by the 
South, to determine the inhabitants of Kansas to vote for slavery. On the 
one side, the Northerners supplied settlers ; on the other, the Southerners 
instigated the “ mean whites,” who form the most degraded class in the 
Southern States, to enter the territory and force the choice of the 
electors — an object which they effected alter outrages of various kinds, 
which broke out at one time into a sort of small civil war. 

Such have been the leading events of the controversy between tlie 
North and the South during the last forty years. Throughout the greater 
part, and especially throughout the latter part of it, the South have had, 
beyond all comparison, the larger share of the influence and power of the 
Union. Every succesrive President, for many years past, has more or less 
represented Southern views. The whole course of Federal legislation has 
been in the interests of the South. The foreign policy of the Union, 
especially its American policy, has been usually dictated principally by 
their wish to add new slave States to the Union ; and even the decrees of 
the Supreme Court have not been free from traces of Southern influence. 
Many ciixmmstances have contributed to put the South in this position ; 
the most remarkable being the comparatively small number and superior 
adroitness of the Southern planters, who have much greater political apti- 
tude and more independence than the Noithem statesmen — the simphcity 
and directness of their political objects — and, above all, their comparative 
indifference to the maintenance of the Union. Though they have enjoyed 
to Uie utmost all the advantages which the Union had to giie— though 
they have directed its policy, forced the Northern States, in the case of 
the Fugitive Slave Law, to discharge humiliating functions for them, 
and gone &r towards effecting the object, to borrow a well-known 
expression, of making slavery national and ireedom sectional," they care 
far less about the Union than the Northerners. They enjoy over them all 
the advantages which a simple society has over one whicn is at once 
wealthy, ambitious, and complex. The planter's pursuits are so simple 
that the considerations which influence other Americans affect him but 
slightly. Whatever becomes of the rest of the Union, he can grow and 
sell his cotton, so long as he haa slaves and customers. He cares, and has 
reason to care, comparatively little for the enterprises which excite a 
passionate enthiuiasm amongst the Northerners, and which tend to the 
converdoa of the whole continent, in the shortest possible space of time, 
into one enormous hive of moderate comfort. To the North, the dissolu- 
tion of the. Union means the establishment of internal flrontiers, the 
destruction of the Federal jurisdietioD, and with it a severe shock to all 
sorts of commercial enterprises, the opening of fruitful sources of jealousy, 
and the diminutiott of the external prestige of the nation. To the South 
it means nodiing veiy formidable. As secession would be their act, and 
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i>ot that of their rivals, it wonld not hurt, hut rather flatter, their national 
pride. They would have it in their power to reopen the dave trade ; 
and as their internal enterprises are few, m comparison with those of the 
North, they would care comparatively little for the destruction of the 
Federal jurisdiction. These circumstances have enabled the Southerners 
for years to hold the threat of dissolving the Union over the North as a 
means of coercion, and there can be no doubt at all that the threat has 
been most effective. For a long period Northern politicians have made 
every sort of concession to the South, m order to avoid the question 
which is now forced upon them, for no assignable reason except that for 
the first time for the last quarter of a century a Northern preddent has 
been chosen. 

It is scarcely possible to imagine any state of things more insufferable 
to men of spirit than such a course of conduct as this. Indeed in many 
of the steps of the long struggle between the North and the South it is 
impossible to deny that the Northerners showed great want of resolution, 
and down to the attack on Fort Sumter they continued to di^lay a degree 
of forbearance which was hardly dignified. It is of course ^fiScult, if 
not impossible, for any one who was not in America, or who had not 
an intimate personal knowledge of the state of feeling there, to express 
any positive opinion as to the course of the extraordinary change which 
that transaction produced It seems, however, to be like the case 
of a man who, after putting up with all sorts of hard words and 
rough condifct, is interrupted in the midst of expostulations and offers 
of compromise by a box on the ear. Some ridicule was cast by the 
English papers on what was described os the unstatesmanlike and 
technically l^al view of the question between the North and South, 
and of the way in which it was to be treated, which the President 
put forward in his proclamation on taking office. Some of our most 
influential newspaper writers thought that it fell below the occasion, 
and that a manifesto announcing a course of policy based on general 
considerations would have been more appropriate Such critidsms 
lietray ignorance of the fundamental principles of the American con- 
stitution. The consequence of the institution of the Supreme and 
Federal courts, and of the reduction of the constitution to the form of a 
written document technically interpreted by professional lawyers, has 
been to remove numerous questions which we treat as questions of 
policy to the domain of strict law, and to invest legal doctrines with 
a prominence and impoi-tance unknown to any other nation. So 
long as no actual physical force was applied to the properly or forces of 
the Union, the Federal law was not broken. The crime of treason is 
defined to consist in levying war agunst the United States, or adhering 
to their enemies only.” The Preddent has well-defined legal powers xmd 
responsibilities, and is bound by oath to act upon them. It is, ther^r^ 
natural enough that both ho and the Northern States g^erally should 
have submitted patiently to acts on the part of the Southern States which 
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no Continental government would have permitted on the part of any 
member of the nation, and which even in the British Islands would have 
been illegal. 

The eagerness with which the Northerners deprecated “ coercion ” in 
the early stages of the business, probably showed little more than 
reluctance to strike the 'first blow. A parallel might have arisen in 
England in the days of the Irish volunteers before the Union. It would 
have been quite consistent, then, for the new^pers and men of business 
to entreat the Government to take every possible means of avoiding 
collision, to allow the volunteers to assemUe and the Irish Parliament to 
pass any resolutions it pleased, and yet to burst out into any degree of 
indignation and excitement if the English troops had been actually 
atta^ed and the Lord Lieutenant shipped back to England. It is very 
probable that Enghslimen would have been less forbearing before the 
blow was struck, and less noisy afterwards ; but this is a mere question 
of temperament 

These remarks sliow that the Noithcrners arc entitled to more sym- 
pathy than they ha\e received from the most influential part of the 
Enghsh press. They are fighting fur an object of real importance. 
If they were to fight at all, now is their time, and they have received 
for many years past a series of provocations of the most exasperating 
kind It does not, however, follow from this that they are wise m 
fighting, nor does it follow that they liave any jnst ground to compkun 
of the conduct which our Government has pursued towards them. 
The wisdom of fighting depends principally on tlie prospect of success ; 
and on that poi&t, there can be no doubt of the great weight of the 
argumeuts pressed ou the Northern States by several English pajicrs, 
and especially with admirable vigour and great knowledge by tlic 
Economist. These difliculties may lie summed up in one. The consti- 
tution of the United States proceeds on the assumption that each member 
of the Union wishes to maintain it. To enforce it in mvitos is very like 
a contradiction in terms. Suppose that the South is utterly defeated 
and crushed in the field, and that Mr. Davis and some others are 
hanged for treason ; and, further, suppose that m the year 1864 the South 
succeeds, as it has so often succeeded, in electing a Southern President 
and out-manoeuvring the North: the result would be grotesque if 
it were not so melancholy. It would be precisely as if a man sued 
successfully for the restitution of conjugal rights against a woman 
who, after making bia life a burden to him, had left him without 
cause. No doubt he would get the advantage of her company at bed 
and board, but who would wish for it? To enforce coiyugal rights 
agunst a woman bent on making her husband wretched, is in a most 
emphatic way cutting off one's nose to be revenged on one’s face, and, to 
a cool observer, the process now going on in the States is of much the 
same character. This assumes success, but another' familiar proverb shows 
how doubtful even such soecets as this must be. One man may take a 
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horse to the water, but twenty cannot make him drink. If they are so 
minded, the North have a fair prospect of bemg able to crush the 
Southern armies, to take their forts, and to reduce any cities which may 
hold out; but how will they midce them send members to Congress, 
recognize the jurisdiction of the Federal courts, and admit the Federal 
officers who administer the offices vested by the constitution in the 
Congress 7 A permanent military occupation of every town and village 
in all the Southern States would be necessary to carry out these objects; 
and this seems to English observers to be altogether out of the question, 
If this difficulty were overcome, the State legislatures would still be 
protected by the very constitution which the army of occupation would 
come to enforce ; nor would it be possible, without fatal inconsistency, 
to prohibit free discussion in newspapers, public meetmgs, and the bke. 
All this would be fatal to continuous compulsion. 

These observations are so obvious and weighty, that any considerate 
Englishman would, as far as his private opinion went, be decided by 
them, but those who insist upon them with so much force ought to 
remember that there is another side to the subject. To advise brave and 
high-spirited men to permit, or not to resist, the forcible, wrongful 
destruction of institutions to which they rightly attach the highest value, 
on the ground that it is extremely difficult to maintain them, is what men 
who recognize the claims of courage and spirit ought to be loth to do. 
That the North has right on its side, there can be no doubt. That it has 
sustained grievous wrongs and insults, is equally plam. Surely it is a 
question rather for them than for us, whether there is a reasonable 
prospect of redressing those wrongs by force of arms. A nation, like an 
individual, may easily overrate difficulties. It is by no means clear that 
the tone of the South will be so haughty as it is at present, or that their 
determination to resist will be unanimous after they have felt the weight 
of the Northern army. There is no doubt on each side a superabundance 
of the very fiercest kind of talk, and of protestations of unffinching 
constancy ; but it by no means follows that it would survive the horrors 
of battles and sieges, and the awful piospect of servile insurrection. At 
any rate, no one con know whether it will or not till they try. Ireland 
would have been independent long ago if we had taken the advice of 
dismtercstcd foreigners about it. In 1857 many writers on tlie Continent 
and in the United States supposed that tliey had proved in the most 
convincing manner that wc never could reconquer India. Nothing that 
is worth keeping in this world can be kept without an effort ; and it is 
premature to say that fighting is of no use till it has been fairly tried. 
We have a fair right to dwell on all the difficulties and horrors of the 
task; but in common justice it must be admitted that the North are 
fighting in a good cause and for a high stake. 

Though it would be hard to deny that some injustice has been 
done to the Northerners by the tone of the most influential of our 
newspapers, nothing can bo more false in substance or rude in 
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mannpr than the imputations thrown by the Americans on the policy 
of the English govemment. There is something so puerile in the 
notion that the recognition of the belligermit rights of the Southerners 
involves an approval of their proceedings, that it is difficult to aigue 
Ktiously against it. Unless the Northerners mean to execute their prisoners 
as murderers and traitors, they must treat them as belligerents. That is, 
they must recognize the very rights which they blame ta for recognizing. 
No doubt their real grievance is that their vanity has been wounded by the 
manner in which their performances have been criticized by English writers. 
The preceding observations are intended to show how tar they have a 
just cause of complaint, but it is highly probable that the fact that we 
have not taken their demonstrations in quite the same heroic vein as 
that in which they are made has had as much to do with their ill-temper 
and bad manners, as the misconception as to the true state of the case, 
which certainly has pervaded much of our current literature. For this 
cause of offence no apology and no regret is due. One of the principal 
services which one nation can lender to another, especially where their 
langnage and literature are identical, is that of letting them know when 
they are exposing themselves. In America, both politics and periodical 
literature have fellen, to a great extent, info the hands of an ill-educated 
class. The excessive vulganty of a great part of what they say and 
write gives far too low a notion of the strong points of the American 
character, and has a fatal tendency to make their policy as unworthy 
a representative of the real powers of their minds a-s tlieir literature 
unquestionably is It is very desirable that every reasonable opportunity 
should be taken of diowing the noisy and ill-bred people who have 
constituted themselves the reprc'entatives of the opinions and feelings of 
the United States, that we rate them exactly at what they are worth, and 
that, their brag and fustian have just as much and just as little effect 
upon us as the raw-head-and-bloody-bones swagger which were the pre- 
enrsora of the famous battle of the cabbage-garden in 1848. The pro- 
posal that the North and South should forget their differences in a joint 
piratical attack upon Canada and Cuba, is worthy only of the infamous 
source from which it proceeds. Those who make it ought to recollect 
that something more than newspaper articles will be wanted to conquer 
a British colony. Hard words seem at present to be more in their line 
than brokeu bone^ and they are much less to the piorposc. 
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Ir is a long stride from Aristophanes to the jrotmg men iriio write ihe 
satirical dramatic pieces of the present daj-^and yet bat one step. It 
might be a safe thing to say that that one step is from the sublime to the 
ridiculous; but it would scarcely be just In one important respect 
Aristophanes and the burlesque writers of the present day are, like Csesar 
and Porapey in the estimation of the learned negro, very much alike, 
especially Aristophanes. Aristophanes, who was certainly the father of 
the burlesque, claimed to have a moral purpose in his bufibonery ; but 
any one who reads over his Frogs or Clouds must inevitably arrive at the 
conclusion of the candid German critic, Mueller — ^that in every word he 
Avrote, and every piece of “business’* he set down, the Greek author had 
it chiefly in vieiv to make his audience laugh. George the Third may have 
been excused for regarding Wilkes as a Wilkesite ; but no one knew, or 
ought to have knovrn, better than Aristophanes, that Socrates was not a 
sophist. The burlesque ivnters of our day crack jokes upon Alderman 
Carden and Mr. Tapper, not with any hope, or design, of maWg the one a 
j'uster magistrate, or the other a better poet, but simply to get a laugh for 
the acton and for themselves That Aristophanes had often no other aim is 
abundantly proved m every scene of the Frogs and the Clouds. In the 
former, he claimed to have a very high purpose — nothing less than the 
reform of the Greek drama, Avliich, though then only m its infancy, was 
said to be in a state of decline. We, in these days, deplore the decline of 
the draftis when the stage is more than two thousand years old. Ansto> 
phanes lamented its dechne when it was yet associated with wine lees and 
a cart. We talk fondly and regretfully of the good old days of Kemble 
and Kean. Aristophanes and his fellows talked of the good old tunes 
of .^schylus and Euripides. No doubt the critics in Euripides’ day 
sighed for the past glories of the age of Thespis. But let us see how 
Aristophanes set about reforming the Greek drama by means of his 
burlesques. In the Frogs, which is especially devoted to that object, we 
find Bacchus lamenting the decline of the tragic art. He has a great 
longing fi>r Euripides, and determines to visit the infernal worid and bring 
that much-regretted poet back to earth. He sets out in company with 
his servant, Xanthias, crosses the Acherusian lake in Charon’s boat, 
serenaded on his way by a chorus of frogs, and arrives in the Shades. 
Here he finds ASschylus and Euripides, and proposes that they dboald 
give him a taste of their quality. Pluto takes the chair, and the poeto 
stand opposite to each other and deliver the most pompous i^ecimens of 
their poetical powei-s. They sing, they declaim, and each tries to outdo 
the other in fine words and ponderous sentences. They are both so v»y 
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gnmd and bo very heavy, that Bacchus is quite unable to decide between 
them. In this difficult^ he calls for a pair of scales, and proceeds to 
we%h separate verses of each poet against each other ; when, notwithstand- 
ing al' the efforts of Euripides to produce ponderous lines, those of ^schylus 
idwiqrs make those of his rival kick the beam. Bacchus, in the mean- 
time, has become a convert to the merits of .^schylus, though he had 
sworn to Euripides to take him back with him to the upper world. So, 
dismissing Euripides with a parody of one of his own verses in the 
ffippolt/iua, Bacchus returns to the living world with .^schylus. The 
whole idea of this burlesque is undoubtedly well conceived, and Greek 
sdiolars can tell with what admirable felicity Aristophanes imitates the 
peculiaiitiea of style of .£schylus and Eunpides in the speeches he puts 
into their mouths ; but they must, at the same time, confess that there is 
more of fun and banter about the whole proceedmg tlian earnest purpose. 
You are made to laugh at the two poets ; and we can well imagine how 
some actor of the time, by a pompous air and manner in representing 
.£achylus, may have produced shouts of laughter at that poet's expense. 
A parallel scene to that in the infernal regions is often witnessed in actual 
life in the Slave States of America. Two niggers will sit opposite to each 
other and talk, one against the other, for hours at a stretch, each trying to 
outdo his opponent in long words and fine-sounding sentences. Aristo- 
phanes just puts the two great Greek tragic poets in this ridiculous position 
The ignorant who witnessed this burlesque of the Frogs must have come 
away with the notion, not that uEsebylus and Eunpides were very fine 
and impresrive poets, bat that they were two pompous and ridiculous old 
fogies. After that afiair of the scales, one is sadly inclined to question 
Aristophanes' respect for these two poets. 

There is a double purpose m the Frogs — ^to reform dramatic compo- 
aition, and also to reform the practices of the stage. In this latter task 
Aristophanes diows, even more unmistakcably thou in the former, that 
his chief aim is to raise a laugh. 1 he Greek dramatic authors of the 
time had been in the habit of resorting to certain expedients of a gross 
and filthy character, in order to sustam the flagging interest of their plays. 
When Bacchus and Xantluas come on m the Frogs, a coUotjuy ensues as to 
the value of these expedients, and the propriety of using them. Xauthios 
is desirous to indulge in the usual “ gags " to make the audience laugh ; 
but Bacchus, who is anxious to reform the stage, protests against them. 
“ Let us have no more of this sort of thing,” he says, “ it is filthy and 
gross, and altogether unworthy of the dramatic art.” Ariatophanea, 
however, takes good care that his two characters shall talk auificienUy 
about these grow practices, and he raises as much laughter by 
ahoot t hem , as though he bad embodied them in the dialogue ai^ action 
of his play, and adopted them as his own. In the scene where Hercules 
pope his heai out at the door and frightens Bacchus, the author forgets 
hit high inoral poipoK altogether, and makes Bacchus do the very 
thinga which the Frogs was written to reproboto and put down. So 
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in the SdbyUmiaM and Achamians, where he attacks the demagogue 
Cleon, and in the Clouds, where he attacks Socrates, he is obviously 
bent upon nothing so much as the amusement of his audience at the 
expense of two well-known public characters. The Greek scholar, how- 
ever, will judge Aristophanes by another standard. His mastery over 
the Attic dialect was complete, and it was all the more striking when 
placed in contrast with the rude Gre^ pronunciation and the brdcen 
Greek of foreigners. Perhaps no writer of any age combined so much 
exuberant wit, broad humour, playM &ncy, and originality of invention, 
as Aristophanes. He also stands alone in his power of twisting language 
into new and grotesque forma. Hia droll imitations of animal sounds, 
and hia eccentric verses formed of the grunts of pigs and the croaking of 
frogs, are quite in the spirit of our modem punning. Still it is not 
eaq^ to regard him as a reformer and a regenerator of public morals, even 
though St. Chrysostom was wont to keep his plays imder hia pillow. 
Plutarch admired neither his puns nor his purpose. That high authority 
was evidently of Dr. Johnson’s opimon with respect to a punster. He 
regards Aristophanes’ antitheses and plays upon words as an outrage 
upon the language, and adds, that the “ audiences which admired such 
a poet must have been morally and intellectually depraved." Critics 
say the same thing of the audiences which admire the burlesques of the 
present day, but possibly with less justification. 

The stage method adopted by the burlesque writers of our time is 
strikingly similar to that followed by Aristophanes. Scenes of dialogue 
and scenic display are alternated in both. In the modem burlesque, the 
front scenes are enlivened by broad comic duets and nigger dances. 
Then the “flats” are drawn off, and we have an elaborate “set" — a 
castle, a mountain pa.s3, or a picturesque sea-shore, where the ballet 
takes the place of the Greek chorus. Thus, in the J^roys, we have a 
front scene of broad comic business between Bacchus and Xanthias, and 
then a grand full stage “ set ’’ of the Acherusian lake, with Charon 
coming tdongmde in his boat. Lastly, we have what the modem playbill 
calls a “ grand transformation scene,” in the infernal regions, where blue- 
fire would have come in very appropriately, had it been then invented. 
Although the Greeks, probably, did not use scenes, but dropped the 
curtain between the divisions of their plays, yet some of the burlesques 
of Aiistophanes will be found to be well adiipted to the modem method. 
Substituting an sesthetical critic Ibr Bacchus, and Shakspeare and Ben 
Jonson, or Samuel Johnson and John Drydcn, for .£schylus and Eurijndes, 
very good fioi might be got out of a version of the JFyoffS at the Olympc 
or the Strand. It might be a question, however, if the gods would under- 
stand it. Still, if the sesthetical critic had a comic servant, and said and 
did such things as Bacchus says and docs, he could not fiiil to make them 
laugh. 

We have said that it is but one step from Aristophanes to the bur- 
lesque writers of the present time. That is, as near as possible, the truth. 





Die Benuuu had ao bnrleaqae drama, in the Ariatophanio flense. Their 
most extearagaat comedies never dealt with real pmsonagea ; bat aimed 
lU rquresenting life and xnannerfl, and teaching morals by means of a 
dramatic fable, arhich was exemplary, and not didactic. They were 
comedies of real life, in the truest sense of the word ; the puns and 
witticisms in which, though sometimes rather coarse and broad, as in 
Plautus, never bordered upon the outrageous and the extravagant. In 
the search fer specimens of burlesque dramatic literature of the kind we 
are now considering, we may hop almost from Aristophanes to Gay, 
from the ^ofesicon to the Beggat^s Opera. As Aristophanes claimed, in 
die Frogs, to have the purpose of ridhculing the bad tragedies of the time, 
so Gay professed, in his Beggar's Opera, to declare war against the Italian 
opera, which, at that time, was asserting its sway over the public taste, 
to the serious damage of the legitimate drama. Witnessing the Beggar's 
Opera, as it is performed in our day, we can readily understand its 
great popularity on its fiiat production. Its songs are enough to account 
lor that. But it is certainly not ea^ to understand how it came to be 
regarded as a telling and pungent burlesque upon Italian opera. It 
does not tom the laugh against opera, in the shape it now assumes. When 
Macheath sings song after song to Polly, with a few unmeaning words of 
prose “ dialogue” between, we have no suspicion that he is ridiculing the 
absurd formula of the Italian opera. The actor does nothmg to indicate 
anything of the kind. He is solely intent on unging his songs well, and 
we are solely intent on hearing them sung. Instead of being a burlesque 
upon opera, it is an opera itself, recommended only in that it possesses the 
one enjoyable element of an opera — good music. This is only another 
proof that the burlesque writer can never trust to lus satire and his 
“purpose,” to make his iuece “ go ’’ with the public. Aristophanes mtro- 
duced the groH jokes, wluch he condemned, to rescue his satire from 
dulness; and Gay adopted spnghtlj airs, for the same purpose. Walker, 
who first played Macheath, was a better actor than he was a singer ; and 
it is probable that, to this circumstance, the Beggar's Opera owes its great 
reputation as a burlesque. Walker imitated Uie manner of the Italian 
actors to perfection, and caused roars of laughter by gestures and by 
mimicry of operatic action, which are now alttgether lost sight of. Had 
Quin, for whom the part was originally intended, played Macheath, the 
burlesque of the piece would, probably, ncfi-er have been brought out; 
and the Beggva-'s Opera would have been originally what it is now— 
limply a pleasing burletta. Tlie most opposite opinions were expreflfled 
with regard to tlie piece at the tune. Svtift said, “ It placed all kinds of 
Mce in tlie strongest and most odious light.” Another critic asserted that, 
“ after an exhibition of the Beggars Opera, the gains of robbers w«e 
multiplied ” Dr. Johnson declares botli tli^ decisions to be exaggmuted, 
and bits the real truth— a trutli which applies to the burlesque dnuna 
uiuversaliy. “ Ibc play,” he says, “ was wriUeu only to divert, without 
•ay moral purpofle, and is therefore not likely to do good; nor can it b« 
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oonoeiTed, idllioQt more speculation than life xequires and admits, to be 
prodnctire ot much evil. Highvajmen and botuetansken seldom fire> 
qnent the playhouse, or mingle in el^;ant divorEdons ; nor is it possible 
for any one to imagine that he may rob in safety, because he sees 
Macheath reprieved upon the stage.” The doctor’s first remark was 
literally true. The piece was written solely to divert. Ghiy aimed at a 
“ purpose” in his original design, and when he had carried it out, Colley 
Cibber rejected the piece. Gay’s fiiends, Swift and Spence, did not think 
the piece would succeed, though the Duke of Argyle (with a preternatural 
perception of jokes for a Scotchman) swore that it would. It was not 
until Gay subdued his “ purpose,” and put in some extra ballads, that 
Rich accepted the piece ; and then, in this shape, it made “ Gay rich and 
Rich gay,” as the jokers said at the time. 

Having hopped from Aristophanes to Gay, we may now skip finm 
Gay to Sheridan without overleaping any remarkable example of the 
burlesque drama. The Critic is possibly the smartest burlesque ever 
written ; and yet its purpose is a shallow pretence. Like the Beggar's 
Opera, the Crtttc was written to amuse, and it fulfils no other object. 
It cannot be said to be a satire upon the critics of the period, since the 
remarks of Dangle and Sneer, during the rehearsal of the tragedy, are 
pointedly framed witli the view of calling forth a smart response frt>m 
Puff, and are not in any way examples of the theatrical criticism of the 
time. Sheridan arranges everytbmg to give occasion for an exhibition of 
his own smartness. He spreads the stage with crackers, as it were, and 
cares not who steps upon them and sets them hanging for the amusement 
of the audience. Thus the tragedy opens with two sentinelB asleep, to 
give occasion for a joke when they awake : — 

Dang. Hey ! why, I thought these fellows had heen asleep ? 

Puff. Only a pretence, there’s the art of it . they were spies of Lord Burleigh’s. 

Sneer. Bnt isn’t it odd they were never taken notice of, not even by the c<wt- 
nuinder4n-rhief ? 

Puff 0 Lud, sir I if people who want to listen, or oterhear, were not always 
connived at in a tragedy, there would be no cany mg on any plot m the world. 

Dang. That’s certam. 

Here a laugh ia raised at the artificiahty of the stage; but the satire 
suggests no remedy. Both speakers are satisfied that these things must 
be so in a tragedy. In every instance where the satire is directed against 
the practices of the stage, the remarks, though highly diverting, are simply 
truisms. Thus, when Leicester asks the knights if they are all resolved 
to conquer or be fiee, and they answer, “All,” Dangle chimes in, “ilfem. 
con. egad.” To which Puff leplies, “ Oh, yes 1 where they do agree tm 
the stage, their unanimity is wonderful.” This remark never fails to 
produce a hearty laugh ; and yet it would be difficult to say what we 
laugh at. The dramatic art inexorably demands that where unanimity 
ia to be expressed it should be expressed as briefly and unanimotisi^ as 
possible. If we laugh at anything here, it ia at the fixed and 
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ea&oBS of the dramatic art, which the peculiar tom of Snemr’a remark 
phmes in a ridiculous light It'is hard to discover at what particular 
folly or vice the CUrtWc is aimed. AU the characters are satirists bj toms; 
Puff pokes his fun at the drama ; and Sneer and Bangle poke their fun 
at Puff, only to encounter a sharps retort. All are so conibundedly 
witty, that you cannot tell which are the butts and which the sharp- 
shooters. Nothing is more apparent in the dialt^e of the tragedy than 
the desire of the author to diow off his own cleverness. Some passages 
which are intended as burlesques of fine writing are as near as possible 
the real thing. Thus, England's fate at the approach of the Armada— 
"like a clipp’d guinea, trembles in the scale." 

The guinea is certainly a vulgar image, but the thought is a happy one. 
The whole of the passage in which this occurs contams no hint of the 
ridiculous imtil we come to the " trembling guinea,” and that but very 
slightly turns the scale to the side of absurdi^. When Sheridan tried fine 
writing in earnest be was not so successful. His own Pitarro was a 
greater burlesque than Mr. Puff's Spanish. Armada. Ptzarro, in its 
highest flights, is downright booth at a lair.” 

Travelling downwards from Sheridan’s time, wc meet with no notable 
example of a burlesque in dramatic form until we come to Bombastet 
Furioso, first produced about the year 1809, We have never been able 
to disoover that the author of this production had any special moral, 
pohtical, liteniy, or other “ purpose ” whatever. At any rate, he claims 
none for himself; and we do not know that any one has made tlie chum 
for him. Bombast in general <would seem to be the mark at which the 
arrows are let fly ; but the mcidents of the piece are so extravagant and 
capricious, that we are tempted to beheve the autlior sat down to write 
without having any fi.xed idea what he was going to make it. A king 
and a general making love to a cook-maid in a kitchen presents but a very 
vulgar and commonplace antithesis, and would be altogether offensive, 
but for the mock chivalry which is sustained in the demeanour and 
language of the king and the general The conduct of these two 
dmneten accords with a kind of harmless lunacy which is nalural in so 
fiv as it exists in nature. Two lunatics of this class might extemporize 
the challenge and duel scene in their ward at Bedlam, and the random 
performance would be veiy funny. Wc are, therefore, inclined to regard 
BondKttUs Furioso as a “ lune.” Still, the piece is characterized by many 
merits. Ite thorough-paced extravagance is not the least of them. The 
peculiar dictimi, too, is singularly well suited to burlesque. Wit, there 
is h'ttle or none; but its place is more than supplied by humorous 
expression and absurd similitudes. 

The entrance of Bombastes, followed by his army, oonristing of one 
drummer, one filer, and two soldiers of unequal stature, is in the true 
spirit of burlesque. In the whole range of burlcsqae-dramatie literature, 
there pm-haps, no ringle passage which pr^uces so much effect 
as Bomhostes' address to his army. Yet it consists of only three lines— ' 
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Bcmtu. (fianfiilentia!l!i). Meet me this er’ning at the Baidqr>3finr; 

I’ll bring yonr pay— you see I’m busy now. 

(In a bud, anmandtng (one) Begone, brave aimy, and don't 
kick sp a row t 

Nor could anything be more ludicrons than the entrance of Bombastee in 
the wood, intent on suicide, preceded by a fifer playing “ Michael Wiggins 

Bmtbau. Gentle musician, let thy dulcet strain 

Proceed— play “ Michael Wiggins ” o’er again. 

Marie’s the food of love— give o’er, pve o’er. 

For I mast batten on that food no more. 

« 

Who has not enjoyed the whimsical idea of challenging the whole human 
race by hanging a pair of jack boots on a tree, and writing on them— 

Who dares this pair of boots displace. 

Mast meet Bombastes face to face. 

In BonAcaUt Furioao, we have burlesque clothed in its proper dress, 
not in the toga of a didactic philosopher, but in the spangled frippery of a 
mummer. For the first time it discards “ purpose,” and spe^s in its own 
proper language — doggrel rhyme. 

Mr. Planch^ was the pioneer of the new school, and his sole purpose 
was to divert hohday audiences (chiefly composed of boys and girls home 
for the Christmas and Easter vacations) with appropriate dramatic ver- 
sions of pretty fairy tales. His compositionB were rather extravaganzas 
than burlesques, and depended for their success more upon the romantic 
interest of the story and the wit of the dialogue than upon their satire. 
Mr. Planch^ may claim the merit — ^if merit it be — of having first intro- 
duced the pvm into these compositions : and it must be allowed that he 
punned with discretion ; which is certamly more than we can say of his 
younger successors in the craft of joke-making. When Mr. Planch^ was 
at the height of his fame as a burlesque wiiter, these pieces were brought 
out only at hohday time,' in some cases as a substitute for the panto- 
mime, whicli, in certiun quarters, was beginning to he voted low and 
vulgar. It sufficed then to tell the dramatic story in sprightly rhymes, 
slightly sprinkled with puns and allusions to the events of the day. 
Bullet, glittering fiiiry scenery, parodies set to popular airs and red and 
blue fire, did the rest. The satire contained in these pieces was of a veiy 
harmless kind, and rarely aimed at any game higher than the Thames 
Tunnel or the Lord Mayor’s show. Of late j ears, however, pieces of this 
class have asserted a much more extended sway. They are now played 
in season and out of season, and at one, if not two theatres they hold the 
stage all the year round, and constitute the chief attraction. The young 
school of burlesque writers follow a method peculiarly their own, though, 
of course, they are largely indebted to the traditions of their imnapriint A 
predecessors. The chief elements which enter into the composition 
these pieces are, pretty scenery, negro melodies, break-down ” dances, 
and outrageous puns. It is also a necessary condition to their mecwui, 
that one or more sauc^ actresses with good legs should be employed in their 
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performance.- The music and the scenery go for much, the puns go fur more, 
but the oomic dance goes for most of all. The literature which enters into 
the composition of the more successflil pieces of this description is not by 
any means to be despised as an intellectual efibrt. The young men who 
can so indiutrioualy torture the Englirii language into such strange and 
startling meanings, through a thousand lines of rhyme, evidently possess 
an amount of talent and implication which, if properly directed, might be 
of real service to letters ; or, if not to letters, to some industrial pursuit. 
Tom Hood, who was ctmridered the prince of punsters, in his diiy, could 
have had uo conception of the height to which punning has attained 
(or, perhaps, we ought to say the depth to which it has Men) in our 
lame. A pun a day would, perhaps, have been the extent of the indul- 
gence which Hood would have allowed himself; but these burlesque 
writers fire them off in volleys, and glory in startling the Enghsh language 
fixim its propriety. As regards punning, the whole tribe of jokers follow 
exactly same method, as may be seen by refermice to the burlesques 
of the present season. Hear how Ur. William Brough, in his burlesque 
cf £ndymon, clatters his pons .- — 

iVia. Oh! long-ear'd but short-sighted fsnns, desist; 

To the great Paa, ye httk ptehers, list , 

Fan knows a thing or two In point of iaet. 

He’s a deep Pan, and snythii^ but cracked ; 

A perfect orade Pas dtaos hinuelf ; he 
Is earthenwansh ; so, of coarse, u deify (Del; lit). 

Tmst then to Fan your troubles to remove— 

A wamung-Pan hcH to yonr coniage prove , 

A prophet, he foresees the ills yon fear ; 

JSo for them aU yon have yonr Pan a seer (panacea).* 

Here every thought is designed as a peg whereon to hang a pun. The 
author would seem to have been fearful of having nothing but his pun- 
ning for hia pains in two instances, where he finds it necessary to add 
explanatory notes. Now sec with what labour Mr. Byron, in Lis 
CmdertUa, carries coals to the joke market 

Cmd. Cmders and coals I am sccastomed to. 

They seem to me to tinge all things I view. 

Jennet. The &ct I can’t saj can»cs me surprtoe. 

For KM IS fireqaently in }u<bc»' ejes. 
eWL At morn, when reading, as the lire np burns, 

The printer’s stops to semi-coaf-Kas tnnu ; 

1 might as well read Coke. 

Prmee. Quite right you are. 

He's veiy naefoi reading at the bar. 

Who Is your fovoorite poctl Uobbtt 
Cmi. Not quits; 

No; I foisk CUMdgs if Bsy fovovritt ; 

Hit mUaxhtta^ suite ny situation ; 

Uy diaan always is a ecali eaai-lai^ 

fiaufc# pletans aU things seem, whaie’or may be ’em, 

A qrclonama, throt^ the Coai i ttt 'an. 
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Prince. Is Uion no mty fim out a path so black? 

Ctnd, There’s no vny out ; ay life’s a cuJ do sac. 

Of couise, authors who have so little respect for the legitimate meaning 
of English words cannot be expected to pay regard to the rules of English 
grammar ; nor is it to be imagined that their course of solid reading has 
been such as to enable them to know that Hobbes was not particularly 
distinguished ibr his poetry. But all this is included in the broad, 
general licence which these poets take out. In another piece, Bluebeard 
from a New Point of Hue , — ^the puna you see even extend to the playbill 
and the title-page of the production — the same author takes occasion, on 
the same principle, to pun untiT aU is blue. Fatima calls Abomilique a 
“ blue bore." 

.dbom. Everything takes that colour in my eyes; 

This, ’stead of being &sh’nahlest of &es, 

And red, when I look at it, in two twos, 

Changes its form and colour — it’s a blouee. 

’Stead of yellow covenng, my foot 
Seems, m my eyes, clad m a J9/iicher boot 
Every hotel I may put up at, boasts 
The selfsame sign — of course, it’s the .Bfiie-Fosts, 

Whene’er a portrait-painter I employ, 

He makes me look like Gainsborough’s Blue Boy. 

My palanqnm, the one I bought for yon. 

Becomes an ommbos, the Boyal Blue. 

Ladies seem blue-stockings and bloomers thiongb it ; 

Each song I hear appears composed by Blew tits 
In my siesta, every afternoon, 

I dream I’m in the air in a big b’hcn. 

This is amply a long punning execise, of a sustained effort to the jinging 
of words of similar sound, but wholly destitute of similari^ of sense. 
There is not that startling conjunction of similar dissimilarities which con- 
stitutes the true pun. It cannot be said that there is any wit in making 
Bluebeard sec everything blue, because his beard is blue. If he had 
been remarkable for his blue eyes, there might have been some point in it. 

Sydney Smith, who was as hide accustomed to ound his jokes upon a 
just estimate of things as any of the burlesque writers, once said that it 
required a surgical opeiatiou to get a joke into the head of a Scotchman. 
Yet plain James Hogg has given us a better specimen of a pun than any of 
these professional English wits Some one at table mentioned that it was 
reported Dr. Parr had married a woman beneath him in station. “ Ay, 
ay," said Hogg, “ die is, nae doot, below Farr.” Here is a pun perfect 
in aU its pai'ts, preserving at once exactness of sound and sense, and 
giving at the same time a humorous colouring to a commonplace &ct 
The above specimens, however, ore the best in the pieces before os. 
The majority of the puna are of the most audacious kind, many of them 
•uggestive of a joker in the last stage of drivelling senilify. 

This excesrive and bad punning upon words merely is a poor subeti- 
tote for true wit and hnnlour. Half of the puns are lost upon ^e audience 
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owing to their obecnri^ imd the repkii^ with which they follow upon 
eadt other’s heels. And even when they are “ taken,” the delight they 
give is simply of the kind which is afforded by a Chinese pnzsle : they 
aie ingenious, and that is all. Panning ujwn words merely is not a 
difficult thing, if you could only condescend to give your mind to it. Ihe 
art might be taught in six easy lessons, as Mr. Smart teaches writing, and 
as other professors teach crodict and Berlin>wool work. We can quite 
imagine how any of these burlesqae writers might hare improved 
James the First in the art. James was a great punster; but his style 
would be considered primitive in these days. On one occasion, his 
Majesty made a punning speech to the professors of the University of 
Edinbnigh.* They had been engaged in a pbilosophical dilatation, and 
his Majesty complimented them one after the other b}' name. We may 
give this as a specimen of his Majesty's st} le before receiving lessons . — 

“ Methinks these gentlemen by their very names have been destined 
for the acts which they hare h.id in band to-day. Adam was the 
lather of all, and veiy fitly Adamson had the first part in this act. 
The defender is justly called Fairly: his thesis had some fair lies, 
and he defended them very fairly and with many fair Les given to his 
oppugners. And why should not Mr. Lands be the first to enter the lands? 
but now I clearly see that all lands are not barren, for certainly he hath 
tiiown a fertile wit. Mr. Young is very old in Aristotle Mr. Keed need 
not be red (ohJ) with blushing for bis actions this day. Mr Kmg dis- 
puted very kingly and of a kingly purpose anent the roy-il supiemacy of 
reason over anger and all passions.” 

After tix lessons bis Majesty would have come out in the following 
flowing style; — 

Adam having been the fust man, it is only natural that Adamson 
should talk /ustian. We are in hopes, however, that Adamaoa will 
fnentually Catn (explanatoiy note . gain) experience, and be AM to do 
better ; for it is fit and proper that Adamson should be the first man in 
learning, tegarden him in connection witli A'c/enburgh. Mr. Young is 
yattngry alter knowledge, and we fear is in some danger, thro’igh studying 
Aristotle too much, of coming to be 'ung before he is much older, Wc 
were aftaid that Mr. Beed would bare been reduced for an argument , 
but we perceive he is rediriius, and has redeemed his character Aoin 
being rediculous. Verily, Mr. Fairly ” — but enough ; this would hai c 
been quite sufficient for the punning preceptor to frame and glaze and pul 
in his window as a testimony to his skill in teaching the whole art of pun- 
making. It is on record, t^t King James prepar^ himself for his jokes 
by a course of study and stimulants, and did not venture to fire tbcni 
off until after the sixth bottle. If sudi umple exercises required so 
much s timu la tion, what must be the process which the punsters of our 
day find it neoesaary to rt.ort to? The Turkish batli ia aud to bring 
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out a vast amount of latent and unsuspected filtli &om the skin. Is there 
anj similar process for acting upon the brain ? 

Satire is a weapon which has been used with good effect by ^Iful 
hands in books and in speeches, both in ancient and modem times ; but 
we cannot discover that it has done any great or signal execution when 
wielded by the burlesque writer on the stage. Aristophanes certainly did 
not revive the palmy days of AEschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. It is 
true it has been asserted that he did; but will any one please to mention 
the successors of these three great masters who are worthy to be named 
in the same category ? It might be easier to specify the harm than to 
estimate the good which flowed from the comedies of Aristophanes. Hot 
only the Greek drama, but Greece itself, dated its decline flom those days. 
And, besides, it is not at all certain tliat when Aristophanes exhibited 
Sociatcs suspended in a basket, spouting incomprehensible doctrine — 
incomprehensible at that time — ^he did not sow the seeds of the hemlock 
to ivhich the greatest of all the Greeks was condemned. It is true that 
Socrates vas not sentenced until nearly twenty years afterwards; but 
Aristophanes was one of the first to throw mud at him, and it was only 
through the persistency nith ■which his detractors followed the dramatist’s 
example that some of the mud eventually stuck. The Athemans knew 
and felt, when it was too late, that the most virtuous man of their age 
had been sacrificed to an idle and reckless clamour. Here then, to begin 
witli, is a suspicion of murder attaching to burlesque. In the present 
day, the only murder of which it can be found guilty is the murder of the 
English language. 

If Dr Johnson were alive to pronoimce sentence, we know what would 
become of the burlesque wnters . tbey would swing every man Jack — or 
shall we say Joe? — of them. It is to be laid to their chai^ that they 
have fomibarized the educated public with the use of slang. Slang words 
and phrases are now of frequent occurrence in our Lteraturc. "We meet 
W'lth them not alone in a low class of publications, but in the leadmg 
articles of newspapers, in the orations of senators, and even in books of a 
sobd and standaid character. If tlicse burlesques have done us this 
amount of harm, aud have done us no other good than to excite the 
“ loud laugh ” indiscriminately at the expense of things worthy and 
unworthy, what shall we say of them ? May we not sigh for those palmy 
days of the drama wluch are past and gone ? 

Nevertheless, we can have no sympathy with tliose who complain that 
these burlesques have elbowed the legitimate drama off the stage. The 
true legitimacy of the drama may well be questioned, when it cannot 
maintain its claims against this bastaid pretender. We have seen (on 
rare oo'asions) that good sterling plays wiU always draw the public; and 
if, in default of these, the public prefer comparatively harmless puns and 
parodies to the pollution of translations from the French, perhaps it may 
be allowed that, of the two evils, they choose the least. 


VOt. IV.— *0. 20 . 
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Whek thou sleepe^ loUod in night, 
wl^ thou lost in vacancy? 

Does no silent inward light, 

Softly breaking, tail on thee? 

Does no dream on quiet vring 
Float a moment nud that ray, 

Touch some answering mental string, 
Wake a note and pass away? 

When thou watchest, as the hours 
Mute and blind are speeding on. 

O’er that rayless path, where lowers 
Muftled midnight, black and lone; 
Comes there nothing hovenng near, 
Thought or half reality, 

Whimpering marrcis in thine car, 

Evety word a niysteiy, 

Chanting low an ancient lay, 

Evciy plaintive note a spell, 

Clearing memoiy’s clouds away, 

Showing scenes thy heart lores well? 
Soi^ forgot, in childhood sung. 

Airs in youth beloved and known, 
Whispered by tliat aiiy tongue, 

Once again are made tlune own. 

Be it dream in haunted sleep, 

Be it thought in vigil lone, 

Drink’st thou not a rapture deep 
From the fcelmg, ’tis thine own? 

AH thine own; thou oeed’at not tell 
What bright form thy slumber bleat ;» 
AH thine own; remember wdl 
K^ht and shade were round thy rest. 
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Nothing looked upon thy bed, 

Save the lonely watch-light’s gleam ; 

Not a whisper, not a tread 
Soared thy spirit's glmons dream. 

Sometimes, when the midnight gale 
Breathed a moan and then was still, 

Seemed the spell of thought to fail, 

Checked by one ecstatic thrill; 

Felt as all external things, 

Bobcd in moonlight, smote thine eye; 

Then thy spirit's waiting wings 
Quivered, trembled, spread to fly ; 

Then th’ aspirer wildly swelling 
Looked, where mid transcendency 

Star to star was mutely telhng 
Heaven’s resolve and fate’s decree. 

Oh! it longed for holier fire 

Than this spark in earthly riirine; 

Ohl it soared, and higher, higher. 

Sought to reach a home divin". 

Hopeless quest I soon weak and weary 
Flagged the pinion, drooped the plume, 

And again in sadness dreary 

Came the baffled wanderer home. 

And again it turned for soothing 
To th’ unfinished, broken dream; 

While, the ruffled current smoothing, 

Thought rolled on her startled stream. 

1 have felt this cherished feeling, 

Sweet and known to none but me; 

Still 1 felt it nightly healing 
Each dark day’s despondency. 

CHAELOTTE KSONTfi. 
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B7 OSE OF THE F1B2L 


CHAPTER L 
Pbeface. 

It will be obeerred bj tbe litemy and commercial world that, in tins 
transaction, the name of the really responsible party docs not show on the 
title-page. I — George Bobinson — am that party When our Mr. Jonei 
objected to the publication of these memoirs unless they appeared as 
coming from the firm itself, I at once gave way. I had no wish to ofleud 
the firm, and, perhaps, encounter a lawsuit for the empty honour of seeing 
my name advertised as that of an author. We talked tlie matter over 
with onr Mr. Brown, who, however, was at that time in affliction, and 
not able to ofler much that was available. One thing he did say: 
** As we are partners,” said Mr Brown, “ let’s be partners to the end." 
‘•Well,” said I, “if you say so, Mr. Brown, so it shall be." I never 
supposed that Mr. Brown would set the Thames on fire, and soon learnt 
that he was not the man to amass a fortune by Brituh commerce Hu 
was not made for tbe guild of Merchant Princes. But he wa.s tlie 
aenior member of our firm, and I always respected the old-fasluoncd 
doctrine of capital in the person of our Mr. Brown. 

When Mr. Brown said, “Let's be partners to the end. It won’t 
be for long, Mr. Robinson,” I never said anotlier word. •* No," said I, 
“Mr. Brown ; you're not what you was — ^and you’re down a peg; I’m not 
the man to take advantage and go against your last wishes. Whether for 
long or whether for short we'U puli through in the same boat to the end. 
It shall be pat on the title-page — ‘ By One of tbe Firm.’ ” “ God bless 
you, Mr. Robinson," said he ; “ God bless you.” 

And then Mr. Jones started another objection. The reader will soon 
lealLee that anything I do is sore to be wrong with Mr. Jones. It wouldn't 
be him else. He next declares that I can’t write English, and that 
the bock must be corrected, and put out by an editor 7 Now, when 
1 inform the discerning British Public that every advertisement that has 
been posted by Brown, Jones, and Robinson, during the last three years 
has come from my own unaided pen, I think few will doubt my cajiacity 
to write the “ Memoirs of Brown, Jones, and Robinson," without any 
editor whatsoever. 

On tins head I was determined to be firm. What 1 after preparing, 
and correcting, and pubbahing such thousands of advertisements in prrae 
and Terse and in every fonn of which the language is susceptible, to be 
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told that I couldn’t write English 1 It was Jones all over. If there is a 
party envious of the genius of another party in this sublunary world that 
party is our Mr. Jones. 

But I was again softened by a touching appeal from our senior 
partner. Mr. Brown, though prosaic enough in his general ideas, was 
still sometimes given to the Muses; and now, with a melancholy aod 
tender cadence, he quoted the following lines : — 

“ Ixst dogs delight,” said he, “ to hark and bite,” said he, 

“ For ’tis their nature to — 

But ’tis a shameful sight to see when partners of one firm like \ro 
Fall out, and chide, and fight ' ” 

So I gave in again. 

It was then arranged that one of Smith and Elder’s young men should 
look through the manuscript, and make any few alterations which the 
taste of the public might require. It might be that the sonorous, and, 
if I may so express myself, magniloquent phraseology in which I was 
accustomed to invite the attention of the nobility and gentry to our last 
importations m as not suited for the purposes of light literature, such as 
tins. “ In fiction, Mr. Robinson, your own unaided talents would doubt- 
less make you great,” said to me the editor of this Magazine ; “ but if 
I may be allowed an opinion, I do think that in the delicate task of com- 
posing memoirs a little assistance may perhaps be not inexpedient.” 

This was prettily worded ; so what with this, and what with onr 
Mr. Bi own’s poetry, I gave way ; but I reserved to myself the right of an 
epistolaiy preface in my own name. So here it is. 

Ladies asd Gektlemen, — I am not a bit ashamed of my part in the 
following transaction. I have done what little in me lay to further British 
commerce. British commerce is not now what it was. It is becoming 
open and free like everything else that is British — open to the poor man 
as well as to the rich. That bugbear Capital is a crumbling old tower, 
and is pretty nigh brought to its last rum. Credit is the polished shaft of 
tile temple on which the new world of tr.ade will be content to lean. That, 
I take it, is the one great dootnne of modern commerce. Credit — credit- 
credit. Get credit, and capital will follow. Doesn’t the word speak 
for itself? Must not credit be respectable? And is not the word 
‘’respectable” the highest term of praise uhich can be applied to the 
British tradesman ? 

Credit is the polished shaft of the temple. But with what are you to 
polish it? The stone does not come from tlie quarry with its gloss on; 
man’s labour is necessazy to give it that beauteous exterior. Then where- 
with shall we polish credit 7 I answer the question at once. With the 
pumice-stone and sand-paper of advertisement. 

Different great men have promulgated the different means by which 
they have sought to subjugate the world. “ Audadty— endadtyw 
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ctvitdiy,’* iras die lesson whidi one heio tangbt. “ i^tete->-agitate~*> 
i^tete,” was the coaoBel of a second. " B^isteF-'V^ter — ^register,” 
of a third. But I say— Advertise, advertise, advertise 1 And I say it again 
Stod again — Advertise, advertise, advertise! It is, or dionld be, the 
Shibboleth of Britidi commerce. That it certainly irill be so I, George 
Bobinson, hereby venture to prophe^, fechng that on this subject some- 
thing but little diort of inspiratkm has touched my e^er pen. 

There are those — men of the old school, who cannot rouse themselves 
to see and read the signs of the time, men who would have been in the 
last ranks, let them have lived when they would — ^who object to it that 
it IS untrue, — ^who say that advertisements do not keep the promises 
which they make. But what says the poet, — ^he whom we teach our 
children to read ? What says the stern moralist to his wicked mother in the 
play ? “ Assume a virtue if you have it not ? ” And so say I. “ Assume 
a virtue if you have it not.” It would be a great trade virtue in a 
haberdasher to have forty thousand pairs of best hose lying ready for sale 
in his wardionse. Let him assume that virtue if he have it not. Is not 
tiiis the way in which we all live, and the only way in whi<di it is possible 
to live comfortably. A gentleman gives a dinner party. His la^, who 
has to work all day like a dray-horse and scold the servants besides, to 
get things into order, loses her temper. We all pretty well know what 
diat means. Well ; up to the moment when she has to show, she is a.s 
bitter a piece of goods as may be. But, nevertheless, she comes down 
all smiles, sitiiough she knows that at that moment the drunken cook is 
spoiling the fish. She assumes a virtue, though die has it not ; and who 
will say she is not right 7 

WTell; I say again and again to all young tradesmen— Advertise, 
adrertise, advertise; — and don't stop to think too much about capital. 
It is a bi^bear. Cental is a bugbear; and it is talked about by those 
who have it, — «nd some that have not so much of it neither, — ^for the 
sake of putting down competition, and keeping the market to themselves. 

There’s the same game going on all the world over; and it's the 
natural game for mankind to play at. They who’s up a bit is all for 
keeping down them who is down ; and they who is down is so very soft 
through being down, that tii^'ve not spirit to force themselves up. Now 
I saw that very early in life. There m always gmng on a battle between 
aristocnwy and dmnoeracy. Aristocraf^ likes to keep itsdf to itself; and 
democracy is just of the sune opimon, onfy wstites to become aristocraqr 
first. 

We of the people are not rerj fond of dukes; but we’d all like to be 
dukes wdl enough ourselves. Now there are dukes in trade as wdl aa 
in sodety. Capitaliste are our dukes; and aa they dou^ ^ce to have 
tiieLr beds trod upon any more tiian the other <nies, sriby diey are always 
preaching up capital. It is their star and garter, their coronet, their 
ermine, their robe of state, their cap of maiutSBanee, wand of office, 
flair me taagmu. But dam end gartma, capa and wa&d^ and all 
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odier noli me tangeres, aze gammon to thoee vrlio can see &toi^ them. 
And capital is gammon. Ciq)ital is a very nice thing if you can get h;. 
It is the desirable result of trade. A tradesman loolta to end 'with a 
capital. Bnt it’s gammon to say that he ean’t begin without it. Y<m 
might as trell say a man can’t marry unless he has first got a fimnty. 
Why, he marries that he may hare a &mily. It'a puttii^ the cart before 
the horse. 

It’s my qnnion that any man can be a duke if so be it’s bom to bim. 
It requires neither wit nor industry, nor any pu^ng nor go-ahead 
whatsoever. A man may sit still in his arm-chair, half asleep half his 
time, and only half awake the other, and be as good a duke as need be. 
Well ; it’s just the same in trade. If a man is bom to a dtdtedom there, 
if he begins with a large capital, why, I for one would not thank him 
to be auccessful. Any fool could do as much as tbat. He bas only to 
keep on polishing his own star and garter, and there are lots of people to 
swear that there is no one like him. 

But gi've me the man who can be a duke without being bom to it. 
Give me the man who can go ahead in trade without capital ; who can 
begin the world with a quick pair of hands, a quick brain to gOTrnn them, 
and can end with a capital. 

Welt, there you are ; a youug tradesman beginning the world without 
capital. Capital, though it’s a bugbear, nevertheleBs it’s a virtue. 
Therefore as you haven’t got it, you must assnme it. That’s credit. 
Credit I take to be the bebef of other people in a thing that doesn’t 
really exist. When yon go into your foend Smith’s house, and find 
Mrs. S. all smiles, you give her credit for the sweetest of tempers. Your 
fncnd S. knows better ; but then you see she’s had wit enough to obtain 
credit. When I draw a bill at three months, and get it discounted, 1 do 
the same thing That’s credit Give me credit enough, and I don’t care 
a brass button for capital. If I could have but one with, I would never 
ask a fiiiry fiir a second or a third. Let me have bat unreserved credit, 
and m beat any duke of either aristocracy. 

To obtain credit the only certain method is to advertise. Advertise, 
advertise, advertise. That is, assume, assume, assume. Go on assuming 
your virtue. The more you haven’t got it, the more you must assume it. 
The bitterer your own heart is about that drunken cook and that idle 
husband who will do nothing to assist yon, the sweeter you must smile. 
Smile sweet enough, and all the world 'will believe yon. Advertise long 
enough, and credit iviU come. 

But there must be some nous in your advertisements; there must be 
a system, and there must be some 'wit in yonr system. It wtm’t atrfSoe 
now-a-days to stick up on a black wall a sim^e placard to say that 
you have forty thousand best new hose just arrived. Any wooden- 
beaded Mow can do as much as that. That might have served in the 
olden times that we hear of, twenty years mnee ; but the to be 
successful in these days must be played in another sort of frchimi. There 
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m i yrt ; be eome finish about your adrertisements, something new in your 
sfyle, soTpethin g that will startle in jour mann^. If a man can make 
himself a real master of this art, we may say that he has learnt his trade, 
whatever that trade may be. Let him know how to ad^'ertise, and the 
rest will follow. 

It may be that I shouldn’t boast; but yeti do boast that I have made 
some little progress in this bu^ness. If I haven’t yet practised the art in 
all its perfections, nevertheless I fiatter myself I have learned how to^ 
practise it Segarding myself as something of a master of this art, and 
beii^ actuated by purely philanthropic motives in my wi«h to make 
known my experience, I now put these memoirs before the public. 

It will, of course, be urged against me that I have not been successful 
in what I have already attempted, and that our house has failed. This 
is true. I have not been successful : our house has f.uled. But with 
whom has the fault been ? Certainly not in my department. 

The fact is, and in this my preface I will not keep the truth back 
fiom a discerning public, that no firm on earth — or indeed elsewhere — 
could be successful in iv hich our Mr. Jones is one of the partners. There 
IS an overweening vamty about that man which is quite upsetting. I 
confess I have been unable to stand it. Vanity is alw.ays allied to folly, 
and the rclationsh'p is very close in the person of our Mr. Jones. Of 
Mr. Brown I will never bring myself to say one disrespectful word. He 
is not now what he was once. From the bottom of my heart I pity hts 
misfortunes. Think what it must be to be papa to a Gonenl and a Regan 
— without the Cordeba. I have always looked on Mrs Jones as a regnlar 
Goneril ; and as for the Regan, why it seems to me that Miss Brown is 
likely to be Miss Began to the end of the chapter 

So ; of Mr, Brown I will say nothing disrespectful ; but lie never 
was the man to be first partner in an advertising firm That was our 
mistake. He had old-fashioned views about capital w hich were very burden- 
some. My mistake was this — that in joining myself with Mr Brown, I 
compromised my principles, and held out as it were a left hand to capital 
He had not much, as will be seen ; but he thought a deal of what he bad 
got, and talked a deal of it too. This impeded my wings. Tins pre- 
vented me from soaring. One cannot touch pitch and not be defiled. I 
have been untrue to myself in having had any dealings on' tlic basis of 
capital; and hence has it arisen that hitherto I have failed. 

I make these confessions hoping that they may be serviceable to trade 
in general. A man cannot loam a great secret, and the full use of a 
great secret, all at once. My eyes arc now open. I sliali not again make 
so fatal a mistake. I am still young. I have now learned my lesson 
more thorcngbly, and I yet anticip^e success with some confidence. 

Had Mr. Brown at once taken my advice, had his few thousand pounds 
been liberally expended in commencing a tru« i^stcm of advertising, we 
should have been — I can hardly surmise where we diould have been. He 
was for sticking altogether to ^ old system. Mr. Jones was for mi.xJng 
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tbe old asd the new, for laying in stock and adrertising as well, with a 
capital of 4,0001. What my opinion is of Mr. Jones I will not now say, 
bnt of Mr. Brown 1 will never utter one word of disparagement. 

I hare now expressed what few words I wish to utter on my own 
bottom. As to what has been done in the following pages by the young 
man who has been employed to look over these memoirs and put (hem 
into shape, it is not for me to speak. It may be that I think they might 
have read more natural-like had no other cook had a finger in the pie. 
The facts, however, are facts still. These have not been altered. 

Ladies and gentlemen, you who have so long distinguished our firm by 
a liberal patronage, to you I now reqiectfiilly appeal, and in showing to 
you a new article I beg to assure you with perfect confidence that there 
is nothing equal to it at the price at present in the market. The supply 
on hand is immense, but as a sale of unprecedented rapidity is anticipated, 
may I respectfiilly solicit your early orders? If not approved of the 
article shall be changed. 

Ladies and gentlemen, 

We have the honour to subscribe ourselves, 

With every respect, 

Your most obedient humble serv.onts, 

Beowx, Joses, and EoBissoy, 

Per Geoege Robinso:;. 


CHAPTER H. 

The EiRLY nisTORT OP OUR Mr. Browx, with some few Words 

OP Mr. Joxes. 

O CounEECE, how wondciful are tliy ways, how vast thy power, how 
invisible thy dominion ! Wlio can restrain thee and forbid thy further 
progress? Kings aie but as lufants in thy hands, and emperors, despotic 
in all cl'^, are bound to obey thee 1 Thou civilizest, bast civilized, and 
wilt civilize. Civilization is thy mission, and mim's welfare tlune 
appointed change. The nation that most warmly fosters thee shall ever 
be the gicatcst m the earth; and without thee no nation shall endure for 
a d.'iy. Thou art our Alpha and our Omega, our beginning and our end ; 
file marrow of our bones, the salt of our life, the sap of our branches, 
the cornet -stone of our temple, the rock of our foundation. We are 
built on thee, and for thee, and with tliee. To worship thee diould be 
man's ebiefest care, to know thy hidden ways his chosen study. 

One maxim hast thou, 0 Commerce, great and true and profitable 
above all others-— one law which thy votanes should never transgress. 
“ Buy in the cheapest market and sell in the dearest.” May tliose divine 
words be ever found engraved on the hearts of Brown, Jonesy and 
Robinson I 

Of Mr. Brown, the senior member of our firm, it is expe^ent that . 
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mw» riiotrt memoir sbooM be girea. At tibe time at which «e stgned 
oar ariaeleB in 185-, Mr. Bnnra had jtut retired from the butter trade. 
It does not sq>pear that in hm eatij yootii he ever had the advantage of 
an apprenticeship, and he seems to have been employed in various 
Iw mwbPH of trade in the fxxution, if one may say so, of an outdoor 
messenger. In this capadty he ento^ the service of Mr. MeCockerell, a 
retail batter dealer in Smidifield. When Mr. MeCockerell died, our Mr. 
Brown married bis widow, and thus found himself elevated at once to the 
foil-blown digni^ a tradesman. He and his wife lived tc^ther for thirty 
years, and it is believed that in the temper of his lady he found some alloy 
to the pro^)eti1y which he had arfoleved. The widow MeCockerell, in 
bestowing her person upon Mr. Brown, bad not intended to endow him also 
with entire dominion over her shop and chattels. She loved to be supreme 
over imr bntter tabs, and she loved also to be supreme over her till. Brown’s 
views on the rights of women were more in accordance with the law of the 
land as laid down in the statutes. He opmed that ^ femme eouverte could 
own no property, not even a butter tub ; — and hence quairela arose. 

After thirty years contests such as these Mr. Brown found himself 
victorious, made so not by the power of ailments, nor by that of his 
own right arm, but by the demise, of Mrs. Brown. That amiable lady 
died, leaving two daughters to lament their loss, and a senes of family 
quarrels by which she did whatever lay in her power to emborrasa her 
husband, but by which she could not prevent him from becoming absolute 
owner of the batter business, and of the stock m trade. 

The two young ladies had not been brought up to the ways of the 
counter; and as Mr. Brown was not himself especially expert at that 
parricular buaness in which his money was embarked, be prudently 
thought it expedient to dispose of the diop and goodwill. This he did 
to advanti^ ; and thus at the age of fifty-five he found himself again on 
the world with 4,0001. in his pocket. 

At this period one of his daughters was no longer under his own 
diarge. Sarah Jane, the eldest of the two, was already Mrs. Jones. She 
had been captivated by the black hair and silk waistcoat of Mr. Jones, and 
had gone off with him in opposition to the vrishes of both parents. This, 
die was aware, was not matter of much moment, for the opposition of one 
was sure to bring about a reconciliation with the other. And such was 
soon the case. Mra Brown would not see her daughter, or allow Jones to 
put his foot inside the butter-shop; Mr. Brown consequently took 
lodgings for them in the neighbourhood, and hence a close alliance sprang 
up between the future partners. 

At this criris Maiyanne devoted herself to her mother. It was 
admitted by all who knew her that Maryamie Brown had charms. At 
that time ^e was abont twenty-four years of age, and was certainly a 
fine young woman. She was parricnlarly like her mother, a little too 
much inclined to corpulence, and there may be those who would not 
allow that her hair was auburn. Mr. Bobinsem, however, who was then 
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devotedly attached to her, ms of that oj^uvion, and me ready to fiaaintain 
bis views i^i^st mj msa who wotiM dare to say that it was red. 

There was a about Maryanne Brown at that period Yhich 
endeared her greatly to Mr. Robinson. She was quite above smything 
mean, and when her papa was left a widowar in posses»(« of four thousand 
pounds, she was one of those who were most anxious to induce him to go 
to work with spirit in his new business. She was all for advertising ; that 
most be confessed of her, though her snbsequent conduct was not all that 
it should have been. Maryanne Brown, when tried in the furnace, did 
not come out pure gold ; but this, at any rate, shall be confessed in her 
behalf, that Ae had a daah about her, and understood more of the tricks 
c£ trade than any other of her fotoily. 

Mrs McCockerell died abont rax months after her eldest daughter's 
marriage. She was generally called Mrs. McCockerell in the neighbour- 
hood of Smithfield, though so many years had passed since she had lost 
hrar ri^t to that name. Indeed, she generally preferred being so styled, 
as Mr. Brown was peculiarly averse to it. The name was wormwood to 
him, and this was quite sufficient to give it melody m her ears. 

The good lady died about rax months after her daughtrar’s marriage. 
She was struck with apoplexy, and at that time had not been reconciled 
to her married daughter. Sarah Jane, nevertheless, when she heard what 
had occurred, came over to Smithfield. Her husband was then in emjfioy- 
ment as shopman at the large haberdashery house in Skinner Street, and 
lived with his wife in lodgings in Cowcross Street. They were supported 
nearly entirely by Mr. Brown, and therefore owed to him at this criaa 
not only obedience, but dutiful affection. 

When, however, Sarah Jane first beard of her mother’s illnesa, ihe 
seemed to think that ebe couldn’t qnarrel with her father fost enough. 
Jones had an idea that the old lady’s money must go to her daughters, 
that she hod the power of puttmg it altogether out of the bands of her 
husband, and that having the power she would certainly exercise it. On 
this speculation he had married; and as he and his wife folly concurred 
in their financial views, it was considered expedient by them to lose no 
time in asserting their right. This they did as soon as the breath was 
out of the old lady’s body. 

Jones had married Sarah Jane solely with this view; and, indeed, it 
was highly improbable that he should have done so on any othtt con- 
raderation. Sarah Jane was certainly not a handsome girL Her neck 
was scraggy, her arms lean, and her lips thin; and she resembled 
neither her fother nor her mother. Her light brown, sandy hair, whkh 
always lotted as though it were too thin and too short to ^apt itself to 
any ftmuiine usage, was also not of her family ; but her disposition was a 
compotmd of the paternal and maternal qualities. She had all her fidhet’s 
painful hesitating timidity, and with it all her mother’s gnspiog spirit. 
If there ever was an eye that looked riiarp after the pence, that ooald 
weigh the ounces of a servant’s meal at a glance, and foresee sad prarent 
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l3ie expenditure of a farthing, it was the eye of Sarah Jane Brown. They 
esy that it is as ea-oj to save a fortvine as to make one, and in this way, 
if in no other, Jones may be said to Lave got a fortune with his wife. 

As soon as the breath was out of Mrs. MoCockerell’s body, Sarah 
Jane was there, taking inventory of die stock. At that moment poor 
Mr. Brown was reiy much to be pitied. He was always a man of feeling, 
and even if his heart was not touched by his late loss, he knew what was 
due to decency. It behoved him now as a w'idower to forget the deceased 
lady’s faults, and to put her under the ground with solemnity. This was 
done with the stnetost propriety ; and although he must, of course, have 
been thinking a good deal at that time as to whether he wr.as to be a 
b^gar or a iich man, nevertheless he conducted himself till after the 
funeral as though he hadn't a care on his mind, except the loss of Mrs. B 

Maiyanne was as much on the alert as her sister. She had been for 
the last BIX months her mother’s pet, as Sarah Jane had been her father's 
darling. There was some excuse, therefore, for Maiyanne wrhen die 
endeavoured to get what slie could in the scramble. Sarah Jane played 
the part of Goaeiil to the life, and would have denied her fithcr the 
barest necessaries of existence, had it not ultimately turned out that the 
property was his own. 

Maiyanne was not well pleased to see her sister returning to the 
house at such a moment. She, at least, had been dutiful to her mother, or, 
if undutiful, not openly so If Sirs. McCockerell had the power of leaving 
her property to whom she pleased, it would be only natural tliat she 
shonld leave it to the daughter who had obeyed her, and not to the 
daughter who had added to personal disobedience tlic worse fault of liaving 
been on friendly terms with her father. 

This, one would have thought, would have been clear at any rate to 
Jones, if not to Sarah Jane ; but they both seemed at this time to have 
imagined that the eldest child had some right to the inheritance ns being 
the eldest. It will be observed by this and by many other traits in his 
character that Mr. Jones had never enjoyed the advantages of an 
education. 

Mrs. McCockerell never spoke after the fit first struck her. She never 
moved an eye, or stirred a limb, or uttered a word. It was a wretched 
household at that time. The good lady died on a '(Vednesday, and was 
gathered to her fathers at Kensol Green Cemetery on the Tuesday 
Ibllowing. During the intervening days Mr. Jones and Sarah Jane took 
on themselves as though they were owners of everything. Maiyanne did 
try to prevent tht inventciy, not wishing it to appear that Mrs. Jones had 
any right to meddle ; but the task was too congenial to Sarah Jane's spirit 
to allow of her giving it over. Sie revelled in the work. It was • 
delight to her to search out hidden stores of useless wealth,— -to bring 
ftrtb to the light foigotten hoards of cups and saucers, and to catalogue 
every rag on the premises. 

Ibe house at this time was not a pleasant one. Mr. Brown, finding 
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tbat Joaes, in whom he hod trusted, had tamed against him, put himself 
very much into the hands of a young iriend of his, named George Robinson. 
Who and what George Robinson was will be told in the nerst chapter. 

“ There arc three questions,’* said Robinson, “ to be asked and 
answered: — Had Mrs. B. the power to make a will? If so, did she 
make a will ? And if so, what was the will she made ? ” 

Mr. Brown couldn’t remember whether or no there had been any 
signing of papers at his marriage. A good deal of rum and water, he 
and, had been diunk ; and there might have been agning too, — but he 
didn’t remember it. 

Then theie was the search for the will. This was supposed to be 
ill the hands of one Brisket, a butcher, for whom it was known Mrs. 
SlcCockeiell had destined the hand of her younger daughter. Mr. Briket 
had been a great favourite with the old lady, and she had often been beard 
to deel.are that he should have the wife and money, or the money without 
the wife. Tins she said to coerce Maryanne into the match. 

But Brisket, when questioned, declared that he had no will in his 
possession. At this time he kept aloof from the house and showed no 
disposition to meddle w ith tlic affairs of the family. Indeed, all through 
tlicsc trj'ing days he behaved honestly, if not with high feeling. In 
recounting the doings of Brown, Jones, and Robinson, it will sometimes 
be necessary to refer to Mr. Brisket He sliall always be spoken of as an 
honest man. lie did all that in him lay to mar the bright hopes of one 
who was perhaps not the most insignificant of that firm. He destroyed 
tile matrimonial hopes of Mr Robinson, and left him to wither like a 
blighted trunk on a lone waste. But he was, nevertheless, an honest 
man, and so much shall be said of him. Let us never forget that “ An 
honest man is the noblest work of God ” 

Brisket, when asked, said that he hud no will, and that he knew of 
none. In fact tlicre was no will forthcoming, and there is no doubt that 
the old woman was cut off before she had made one. It may also be 
premised that had she made one it would hare been invalid, seeing that 
Mr. Brown, as husband, was, in fact, the ow ner of the whole afiair. 

Siuah Jane and Maryanne, when they found that no document was 
forthcoming, immediately gave out that they intended to take on them- 
selves the duties of joint heiresses, and an alliance, offensive and defensive, 
was sworn between them. At this time Mr. Brown employed a lawyer, 
and the heiresses, together with Jones, employed another. There could 
bo no possible doubt as to Mr. Brown being the owner of the property, 
however infatuated on such a subject Jones and his wife may have been. 
No lawyer in London could have tliought that the young women had a 
leg to stand upon. Nevertheless, the case was undertaken, and Brown 
found himself in the middle of a lawsuit. Sarah Jane and Maryanne 
both remained in the house in Sinithficld to guard the property on their 
own behalf. Mr. Brown also remained to guard it on his behalf. The 
business for a time was closed. Tbis was done in opposition both to Mr. 
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]%eoini and Maxyanne ; but Mrs. Joiea coidd not bring berself to permit 
tbe purchase of a firkin of butter, uaiess the transaction could be made 
absolutely under her own ^es ; and emi then she wotdd insist on supmv 
intending the retail herself and selling every pound, short weight. It was 
the custom of the trade, she said; and to depart from it would ruin them. 

Things were in this condition, going from bad to worse, when Jones 
came over one evening, and begged an mterview with Mr. Brown. That 
interview was the commencement of the partner^p. From such small 
matters do great events arise. 

diat interview Mr. Kobinson was present. Mr. Brown indeed 
dedlared that he would have no conversation with Jones on business 
sfEsirs, unless in the presence of a third party. Jones represented that 
if th^ went on as they were now doing, the property would soon be 
swallowed up by the lawyers. To this 1^. Brown, whose forte was not 
eloquence, tacitly assented with a deep groan. 

'' Then,’' said Jones, ‘‘ let us divide it into three portions. You ^all 
have one ; Sarah Jane a second ; and I will manage the third on behalf of 
my ^ter-in-law, Maryanne. If wc arrange it well, the lawyers will never 
get a ahilling.” 

The idea of a compromise appeared to Mr. Brown to be not uncom- 
mendable; but a compromise on such terms as those could not of course 
be listened to. Robinson strongly counselled him to nail lus colours to 
the mast, and kick Mr. Jones downstairs. But Mr. Broun had not 
E^iit tor this. 

“ One's children is one’s children,” said he to Robinson, when they 
went apart into the shop to talk the matter over. “ The fruit of one's 
Joins, and the prop of one's age.” 

Robinson could not help thinking that Sarah Jane was about as bad 
a prop as any that ever a man leant on; but he was too generous to 
say so. The matter was ended at last by a compromise. “ Go on with 
the businesB together,” said Robinson; “ Mr. Brown keeping, of course, 
a prepemderating share in lus own hands.” 

“ I don’t like butter," said Jones. “ Nothing great can be done in 
batter.” 

It is a veiy safe line,” said Mr. Brown, “ if the connection is good.” 

“The connection must have been a good deal damaged,'’ said 
Robinson, “ seeing that the shop has been closed for a fortnight. Besides, 
it’s a woman’s bustness, and you have no woman to manage it,” added he, 
fearbg that Mrs. Jones mi^t be brought in, to the detriment of all 
concerned. 

Jones sp^ested haberdashmy; Robinson, guided by a strong idea 
that tttere is a mote absolute opening for the advertising line in liabcr* 
dadieiy than in any other bosiness, assented. 

“Then let it be habeidashery,” said Mr. Browi^ with a sigh. And 
ID that was settled. 
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CHAPTEE m. 

The EaeiiT Histobt of Me. Eobinsoit. 

Asp haberdasherj it waa. But here it may be as well to say a few 
words as to Mr. Eobinson, and to ^plain how he became a member of 
the firm. He had been in his boyhood — ^a bill-sticker; and he defies 
the commercial world to diow that he erer demed it. In his earlier days 
he carried the paste and pole, and earned a hvehhood by pnttmg np 
notices of theatrical announcements on the hoardings of the metropolis. 
There was, however, that within him which Nature did not intend to throw 
away on the sticking of bills, as was found out quickly enough by those 
who employed him. The lad, while he was runmng the streets with his 
pole in his hand, and his pot round his neck, learned first to read, and 
then to write what others might read. From studymg the bills which he 
earned, he soon took to original composition; and it may be said of him, 
tliat in fiuency of language and richness of imagery few surpassed him. 
In person Mr. Bobinson was a genteel young man, though it cannot be said 
of him that he possessed manly beauty. He was slight and active, intel- 
ligent in his physiognomy, and pohte m his demeanour. Perhaps it 
may be unnecessary to say anything further on this head. 

Mr llobiuson had already established himself as an author in his own 
line, and was supporting himseK decently by his own unaided abilities, 
when he fiist met Maryanne Brown in the Begent’s Park. She was 
then walking with her sister, and resolutely per»sted in ^sregarding all 
those tokens of admiration which he foimd himself unable to restrain. 

There certainly was a dash about Maryanne Brown that at certain 
moments was mvincible. Hooped petticoats on the back of her sister 
looked like hoops, and awkward hoops. They were angular, lopsided, and 
lumpy. But Mai^’anne wore her hoops as a duchess wears her crinoline. 
Her well-starched mushn dress would swell oiT firom her waist in a manner 
that was irresistible to George Robinson. “ Such grouping !’’ as he said 
to bis friend Walker. “ Such a flow of drapery ! such toumure ! Ah, 
my dear fellow, the artist's eye sees tliese things at a glance.” And then, 
walking at a safe distance, he kept his eyes on them. 

‘‘I’m sure that fellow’s following us,” said Sarah Jane, lookiitg back 
at lum with all her scorn. 

“There’s no law against that, I suppose,” said Maryanne tartly. So 
much as that Mr. Robmson did succeed in hearing. 

The girls entered their mother’s house ; but as they did so, Maryanne 
lingered for a moment in the doorway. Was it accident, or was it not? 
Did the fair girl choose to give her admirer one chance, or was it that she 
was careful not to crush her starch by too rapid an entry ? 

«I shall be in Regent’s Park on Sunday afternoon," whispered 
Robinson, as he passed by the house, with Ids hand to his month. It 
need hardly be said that the lady vouehsaied him no reply. 
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On the following Sondaj George Bobinson was again in the park, and 
after wandering among its rural shades for half a day, he was rewarded 
by seeing the goddess of his idolatry. Miss Brown was there with a 
companion, but not w’ith Sarah Jane. He had already, as though by 
instinct, conceived in his heart as powerful an avermon for one sister as 
afiection for the other, and his delight was therefore unbounded when 
he saw that she he loved was there, while ^e he hated was away. 

'Twere long to tell, at tlie commencement of this narrative, how a 
courtship was commenced and carried on ; how Kobinson sighed, at first 
in vain and then not in vain ; how good-natured ivos Mlss Twizzle, the 
bosom friend of Marj-anue ; and how Bobinson fur a time walked and slept 
and fed on roses. 

There iras at that time a music class held at a certain elegant room 
near Osnaburgh Church in the hTew Eoad. at which Maryanne and her 
fnend Miss Twizzle were accustomed to attend Those lessons were 
sometimes prosecuted in the ei ening, and those e\ emng studies sometimes 
resulted in a Lttle dance "'Xc may saj tliat after a while that was their 
habitual tendency, and that the lady pupils were jiermitted to introduce 
their male friends on condition that the gentlemen paid a shilling each for 
the privilege. It was in that loom that George Robinson passed the hap- 
piest hours of his chequered existence He was soon e.xpcrt in all the figures 
of the mazy dance, and was excelled by no one in the agility of his step or 
the endurance of his performances. It was by degrees rumoured about 
that he was something higher than he seemed to be, and those best accus- 
tomed to the place used to call him the Poet. It must be rernemlxired 
that at this time Mrs. McCockeiell was si ill alive, and that as Sarah 
Jane had then become Mrs. Jonc-, Maryanne was her mother’s favourite, 
and destined to receive all her mother’s gifte Of the name and person 
of William Brisket, Geoige Robinson was then in happy ignorance, and the 
first introduction between them took place in that Hall of Harmony. 

Twas about eleven o’clock in the evening, when the light feet of the 
happy dancers had already been active for some liour or so in the worsliqt 
of their favourite muse, that Robinson was standing up with hts arm round 
his fw one's waist, immediately opposite to the door of entrance. ILs 
right arm still embraced her slight girdle, whilst with his left hand he 
wiped the per^iration from his brow. She leaned against him palpitating, 
for Uie motion of the music bad been quick, and there liad been some 
amicable contest among the couples. It is needless to say tliat George 
Robinson and Maryanne Brown had suffered no defeat. At that moment 
a refreshing breeze of the night air was wafled into the room from tlie 
opened door, and Robinson, looking up, saw before him a sturdy, thickset 
man, with mottled beefy face, and by his side there stood a spectre. 
“ It’s your sister,” whitpered he to Maiyanne, in a tone of horror. 

** Oh, laws’, there’s Bill," fsaid she, uid then she fainted. The gentle- 
man with the mottled face was indeed no other Uian Mr. Bridcet, the 
pnrvqror of meat, for whose arms Mrs. McCockereU had destined the 
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dianns of her younger daughter. Conduct baser than that of Mrs. Jones 
on this occasion is not perhaps recorded in history. She was no inend of 
Brisket’s. She had it not at heart to forward her mother’s views. At 
tins period of their lives she and her mother never met But she had 
learned her sister’s secret, and having it in her jjower to cru^ her sister’s 
happiness, had availed herself of the opportunity. 

“ There he is,” said she, quite aloud, so that the whole room should 
hear. “ He’s a biU-stlcker ! ” and she pointed the finger of scorn at her 
sister’s lover. 

“ I’m one uho have always earned my own living,” said Robinson, 
“ and never had occasion to hang on to any one ” This he said knowing 
that Jones’s lodgings were paid for by Mr Drown 

Ileieupon Mr. Brisket walked acioss the room, and as he walked there 
was a cloud of anger on his brow. “ Peihaps, "young man,” he said, — 
and as he spoke he touched Robinson on the shoulder, — “ peihaps, yoting 
man, j’ou wouldn't mind having a few words wnth me outside the door.” 

“Sir,” said the other with some solemnity, “1 am not awaie that I 
have the honour of your acquaintance.” 

” I’m Wilham Brisket, butcher,” said he; “ and if you don’t come out 
when I asks you, by jingo, I'll carry j'ou ” 

The lady had fainted. The crowd of dancers was standing round with 
inquiring faces. That female spectre repeated the odious words, still pomt- 
ing at him with her finger, “ He’s a bill-sticker ! ” Brisket was full fourteen 
stone, whereas Rob.nson might perhajis be ten. What was Robinson to do ? 

“ Are }ou going to walk out, or am I going to carry you?” said the 
Hercules of the slaughter-house 

“I will do anything,” s.ud Robinson, “to relieve a lady’s embarrass- 
ment ” 

They walked out on to the laiid.ng-place, w’h.ther not a few of the 
gentlemen and some of the ladies follow ed them 

“I say, young man, ’ said B.i-Lct, “do you know who that young 
woman is ?” 

“ I certainly have the honoui ol her acquaintance,” said Robinson. 

“But peihaps you hiiwii't the honour of knowing that sJie's my wife, 
— as IS to be. Now y ou know it '' AuJ then the coarse monster eyed 
him from head to foot. “ Now you may go home to your mothei,” said 
he “ But don’t tell her any thn.g of it, because it’s a secret.” 

He was fifteen stone at least, and Robinson was hardly ten. Oh, how 
mIc is the masteiy which matter still has over iiiiiid in many of the 
concerns of life ! How can a man withstand the assault of a bull ? What 
was Robinson to do? He walked downstaiis into the street, leavmg 
Maryanne behind with the butcher. 

Some days after this ho contriv cd a meeting with his love, and he then 
learned the history of that engagement. 

“ Slie hated Brisket,” she said. “ He was odious to her. lie was 
always greasy and smelt of meat , — ^but he bad a rc'-pectablc busmesa.” 
tOL. IV.— MO. 20 . 10 . 
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“ And is my Maryanne mercenaty ? ” said Bobinson. 

“Now, Geoi^,” said she, “it’s no nse you scolding me, and I won't 
be scolded. Ma says that I must be civil to him, and Tm not going to 
quarrel with ma. At any rate not yet.” 

“ But surely, Maryanne ” 

“ It's no good you surely ing me, George, for I won’t be surelycd. If 
you don’t like me, you can leave me.” 

“ Maryanne, I adore you.” 

“That’s all very well, and I hope you do; but uhy did you mahe a 
row with that man the other night?” 

“ But, dearest love, he made the row with me.” 

“And when you did make it," continued Maryanne, “why didn’t jou 
see it ont ? ” 

Robinson did not find it eisy to answer That matter has still 
dominion over mind, though the days arc coming w hen mind shall hai e 
dominion over matter, was a lesson which, in after days, it would bo 
sweet to teach her But at the present moment the time did not sene 
for such teaching 

“A man must look after his own. George, or else he’ll go to the wall,’’ 
she said, with a sneer. And then be parted from her in anger 

But his love did not on that account wav cool, and so m his misery 
he had recourse to their mutual friend. Miss Twirzlc 

“ The truth is this,” said Miss Twizzle, “ I believe she'd take him, 
because ht’s respectable and got a business ’’ 

“ He’s horribly vu'gar,” said Rob.nson. 

‘•Oh, bother!” sa.d Ml^s Twiz/lc. “I know nothing about that. 
He’s got a business, and whocier marries Bii^ket won’t have to look for 
a bed to sleep on. But there's a hitth about the monty " 

Then Mr Robinson learned the facts Mrs McCotkerell, as she was 
stiU called, had promised to give her daughter five hundred jiounds as her 
marriage portion, but Mr. Bn'-ket would not go to the altar till he got tlie 
money. “ lie wanted to extend himself,” he M’d. “ and would neit marry 
till he saw his way " Hence had arisen tliat del.iy winch Mar 3 ’.mnf liad 
solaced by her attendance at the mu'ic-liall. 

“ But if you’re in eamesf,” b.ud Miss Twizzle, “ don’t jou be down on 
your luck. Go to t*ld Brown, and make fi lends with Inin. Hull stand 
up for you, because he knows his wife favours Brisket.” 

George Robinson did go to Mr Brown, and on the father the joung 
man’s eloquence was not thrown away. 

“ She shall be yours, Mr Robin<^.n,” he said, after tl c first fortnight. 
“ But we mu^t be very careful wish Mrs. B." 

Afi' r the second fortnight 3Ira B was no more ! And in this way it 
came to pass that George Robinson w:ts present as Mr. Brown's adviser 
when that scheme respecting the Imberda^cry was first set on foot. 
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is 'Westminster Hall. You 
know it at once. To your left 
is one door for Parliament ; to 
your w^t are seven, for the 
laifyers. If you peep into the 
first of these legal entrances, 
you will probably see the cake- 
woman; and if the court is 
sitting you will certainly find 
an eager knot of grey-bearded, 
spectacled, wigged, and gowned 
hamsters, engaged on “ three 
corners," Bath buns, and penny- 
worths of plum gingerbread. 
Passing through this reminis- 
cence of schooldays, you will 
bewilder yourself among a 
senes of doois that shut one upon another. You will possibly avoid the 
cross-cutting and divergent passages, and, with the help of a sad police- 
man, lifting a heavy crimson curtain, you will take off your hat, and find 
yourself in a court of justice The first thing you look for is a “ place, ’ 
which you find high up in the back seats ; and when this has been climbed 
into, mill more or less noise, you find yourself fiicing the bench. By the 
bench, of course I mean the judges. They are peculiar. Their dress is 
rather startling at first, till you get used to it ; but it is nothing to their 
caps, which are represented by a httle black spot on the top of the wig, 
and, theiefore, may be said to out-muffin the muffin cap of the Bluccoat 
boy. You may, perhaps, imagine that a remorseful, or, perhaps, shame- 
faced feeling on the part of the last invented judge has led to his con- 
tenting himself with a mere wliite ^ot But be this as it may, from 
reasons of eithoj dress or feature, our judges do act quite look like 
ordinary human beings; at all etents, the casual obewrer is sure to deny 
them tliat privilege. One likens a celebrated dispenser of justice to a 
hcnei olent and intellectual gorilla ; another beheves that all judges give 
one some dim idea of a blinking, dozy kind of bam owl; a third suggests 
good old ladies — ^motherly persons, given to advice and management, 
and the having of their otvn way ; while one more daring has even com- 
pared the celebrated and, as I said before, “newly invented" summer up, 
to a jolly apple-cheeked old maid, sitting in judgment upon her married 
. 10—3 






But between the back seats and the bench, look for the bar, and if 
you don't exactly sec the bar, you will the counsel, which is the same 
thing. Possibly you may hear them — for they are given to talking ; to 
each other, if they have no better resource ; but to the jury, or at all 
events to the judge, if they can find an occasion : some who, curiously 
enough, have round noses, round eyes, lound mouths, and double chins, 
are sonorous, emphatic, and what we will call portwiney : others are 
ponderous, slow, chest-speaking men, but these are mostly tall, lank, and 
coarse-haired, with terrible noses — long, from the bridge downward, and 
blunt at the point ; some, again, of the diarp, acid, suspicious sort- 
shriek a great deal ; while tliere are a few — great men these — ^who are so 
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confidtmtial and communicatiTe, tlhat thej aeein (luing a coUoqiiial 
phrase) to talk to the jury “ like a father.” 

Among the counsel who having nothing to say either for self or 
client, and who (as 1 suppose, consequently) amuse themselves with 
a great deal of hght-porter's work, in carrying fat hags, full of important 
papers; there are many who make a great show of extracting valuable 
precedents from thick calf-bound law books, and having neither briefs to 
study nor motions to make, engage themselves in inditing the obscurest 
directions for further thick volumes, on the smallest slips of paper 
procurable, wfaiah riips — folded into the semblance of piperii^ts — they, 
at the hazard of tumii^ illt^ summenaults, jiass on to the short usher 
with the bald head. 

But do not, for one aomsBt, imagine that when yeuhaum looked at the 
judges ai^ the counsel and ti&en in the general aspect and bearings of the 
court, th:^ you have at all exhausted its points of interest; on the contrary, 
the “interest” is aU to come. Yon wiali to know what is going on — is it 
debt or dander? breadi of promise or breach of contract? and curiously 
enough, it is generally the latter. Contracts of all sorts, that are sup- 
}x>sed to form a kmd of barrier against law, and whidi, at all events, 
are held as safeguards or talismans, arc moatly tlic direct road to that 
monosyllabic mantrap; smne people never think of bretdung a contract so 
long as it ia merely implied, but reduced to black and white they want to 
te.ir a hole in it directly,— indeed, in the sense in which it has been said 
that all mkchief h caused by woman, you will find that eray aobon at 
law has a “ document " lying at the bottom of it — from promissory notes 
up to architects’ estimates, this will alvvajs hold good. 

Well, liaving seen both Bench and Bar, and wishing to understand 
what they are both engaged in, let us Buppase a case. We smII 8.1) that 
an obstinate man, one Bullhead, Las his action against a pLiu-iblc man, 
one Floater. Now the unconvincil.le Bullhead, v ho thinks that he lias 
never yet been taken in, has somehow at various times, and ujnm the 
dxmsiest of all possible pretences, handed over to said l loatei sums of 
money to the amount of — say two hundred pound.s : between the jiossible 
inconvenience of losing so large a sum of money and the n idi to sliow 
that his wisdom is equal to his obstinacy, be has brought tlic littk dispute 
out of his own fiying-pan into the judicial fire 

There he stands, or rather leans in the witness-box, carefully checking 
ofT his short answers with his forefinger on the sleeve of his coat, and 
screwing his face on one ride, as if to concentrate all his intellect into the 
left eye that is so widely open ; he looks veiy untractablc, with his stumpy 
brows knitted closely over bis thick stumpy nose ; but what citance can 
he possibly have against such a cool hand as the defendant, Floater, Esq., 
with his very white stick-up hair bearing witness to his respectability, 
and his very black lay-down eyebrows covering the onbamacled portion 
of those side-glancing eyes? How gently h» jewelled fingers are laid on 
the edge of the witness-box 1 how shockingly informal the “ document”— of 
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hatever Bort — proves to be during his examination — ^what a respectable 
man he is ! Three letters after his name. Do jou tbinlr he would have 
trusted himself in such a hon’s den as this if he were not assured of 
getting the best of it 7 Oh, no ! this is the sort of thmg — either in 
court or out of court — that he lives on, and hves veiy well too. Barring 
anxieties and worries, which all are liable to — ^with the exception of con- 
st.mt flitting, which, to some people, is a mere matter of health ; put on one 
side a few visits to the Queen's Bench, and this is a highly pro.^iperous 
man ! He has his spring lamb out of its due scasom; asparagus ; five suits 
of clothes and three servants ; he has managed somehow to rear a large 
inniily, and, what is more, to dispose of them in. yvaxcam ways ; he will, 
most probably, tail in accumulating money, may; p wtiqg^ die in extreme 
poverty — there is no knowing ; but as he is not a miaer, as he began hfe 
without a farthing, and aa, moreover, he ia an eai^-going sort of philo- 
sopher in Ills way, he may content himself to the last; and contentment, 
as we know, is a very hard thing to compass alter all. 

Of course, and as usual, the jury hardly know what to make of it, 
the stout foreman inclines to the plaintiff in despite of law ; but he is 
evidently puzzled aU the same ; the thin man with the bndgj’- nose, the 
cold man with the round head, and the ai^umesxtetive juryman with the 
mutton-chop uhisker, all look at it, as they say, “legally,” and decide in 
f.i\ our of the defendant. The jocular “ party,” with the curly red hair 
and the two tufts of chm-growing beaid, treats it all as good fun, and is 
ready to gn e his verd ct for the defendant too, because as he says : — 
“He IS such a jolly old hum]>ug, jou know',” which mode of settle- 
ment, however, is not looked ii]>oii as sufficient by his two neighbours, to 
wliom it IS a much more soiious niattei. One of these i» trymg to make 
up Ills mmd, a feat he has never j et successfully accomphslied, so I sup- 
pose that as usual it w ill be made up for bim by somebody else ; as 
for the other, after three hours’ reflection he has really come to a decision, 
but, unfortunately, it is entirely opposed to everj thing that the judge W'ill 
tell them in his summing up, and of course tliey will all be led by his 
loidslup. 

My lord is neither amnmbling nor a short-tempered judge; he will take 
tliem m hand kin^, explain away both counsel for plauitifl’and for defen- 
dant, and read thi^ a great deal of lus notes, which are a thousandfold 
clearer, foUer, md more accumte than tliu reporter’s “ flimsy,” although 
during the trial he has Been distinctly seen to write four long letters, has 
gone twme to and has made seven recondite legili jEokea, including 
the famoia easeiMJeeurring tmd aide-B|flittiDg' innuendo <£ upon the 
usher to oiyr inlenoe, or “ Sss-li,” whenever the aomenihatt indistinctly 
speaking jnnior far tbeplaintiS rueK—therfrwilL hfc nnLUdHstaiding his 
dcar-hcadb&eas. 

As you would imagine, these jurors have been in turn led away by the 
opposmg counsel. For the plaintifi' ; they were made to admire the consum- 
mate common sense and discretion of the fdaintiff, Bullhead, who having 
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diluted bis ordinary keenness with that admirable feith in human nature, 
vrhich is the keystone of all commercial transactions in this arcadian 
\rorld, has for the first time in his life, found his confidence misplaced by 
the conduct of the defendant. Said the advocate : far be it from him to 
call Floater, Esq , M.Q.S., by any derogatory appellations ; he was not a 
swindler, he was not a rogue, he was not a wolf in sheep’s clothing, he 
was perhaps the victim of a misconception or a want of memory, but a 
very honourable man all the same — an opinion which the jury would 
endorse by giving full damages to his discreet and sensible client. 



But, said tlie counsel for the defendant — a foxy mannith reddish hair, 
angular eyes, and a mouth that seems to have a hole punched in each end 
of It : he would not call Mr. Bnllhead a villain of the deepest die, he 
would not say^hat he had laid a plot to blast the happiness of die domestic 
health of his unfortimate, his scrupulously respectable, aud he would add 
his <tiatm g iiiBh<.d client ; no, not he— far from it, he would suppose that 
an obtuseness of intellect on the part of the, at all events, short-tempered 
plaintiff, had led him to imagine, and so forth. And by the wav. notice 
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hew these foxy coiiosel do cuddle themselves up, how they look askance, 
and wriggle about to show their honesty and straightforwaa^ness,— for in- 
deed I suppose we must admit that they are honest and straightforward 
from their point of view, although they do shake their heads at his lord- 
^p whenever a particularly damaging statement is put forward 1^ the 
cppc^te side, and although they do paint black with a grey tint, and find 
a few spots upon tlie purest white. Thank goodness, Uiey have the attor- 
neys to throw the blame upon when there happens to be any, and the 
attorneys sitting under the bar, and putting their heads together, have, I 
suppose, shoulders broad enough to bear it. 

These two do not look ingenuous, here is the smooth and the lough. 
The Bough one never seems to believe a word that is said to him, while 
the smooth one appears to take in eierything. The one, half shutting his 
eyes, draws his face down and his forehead up, into all the fifty lines of 
unbehef, while Smoothman drags his checks into such a lovely stniliMg k>ok 
of faith in ereiything you hate to propose, that 30U re-ally begin to woiide*r 
how that underhung jaw and knitted brow ciune into the same company 
Well, there is not very much to choose between them — il' Diogenes is gi\ cn 
to sharp practice, Smoothman is a very bulldog fiir holding on whercter 
he gets his teeth in; and for twisting agricrauoBinto court, for sublimating 
an action into a vodict, and a verdict into bills of costs, I tlauk they 
are equally to be trusted. 

So weniHsay that this trial bas gene agaiiut the angry plain tiif, tliat 
It u> one mere feafther in the tap of Foxy Q C., and moacy in the purse to 
Floater, M.Q.S ; that the jury ate aware r f having sujqiorted the gloiy of 
the Fi^iah nation and the majesty of the law ; thm- the learned judge, 
disrobed and umiij^ed, is no longer a good old lady, but a distmguislied 
gentleaaan^ and the uafaerB havii^ cried Ssss-h all the day, which seems 
to be tterar re^naiUe and arduous and only duty, are going home to 
dinner, kaidng tbe reportem to pack up and follow. 

€hi8.W(nd.^3«zt the “Press” before we part. Just one word to note 
the tJdaly press-mmi, who is of a shrewd, parroty appearance, and who has 
sat is coaxtm auny years rcportitig, that bis grey hair haa at last taken 
the &rm, oolour, and texture of a judge's wig: his aspect is '-everc; he 
seems to have imbibed the Ej>mt of that justice winch he lias pas-wd ins 
life in recording. 
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CHAPTER EL 

The Artist Monk 

On the evening when Agnes and her grandmother had returned from tire 
convent, as they were standing after their supper looking over the garden 
parapet into the gorge, their attention was caught by a man in an 
ecclesiastical habit, slowly climbing the rocky pathway towards them. 

“ Isn’t that brother Antonio ^ ” asked Dame Elsie, leaning forward to 
observe more narrowly “ Yes, to be sure it is.” 

“ Oh, hoiv glad lam!” exclaimed Agnes, springing up with vivacity, 
and looking eagcily down the path by which the stranger was approaching 
A few momenta more of clambering, and the stranger met the two 
women at the gate with a gesture of benediction He was apparently a 
little past the middle point of life, and entering on its ^ady afternoon. 
He was tall and well proportioned, and his features had the spare 
delicacy of the Italian outline. The round brow fully developed in all 
the perceptive and aistlietic regions, the keen eye shadowed by long dark 
lashes, the thin flexible lips, the sunken cheek, where on the slightest 
emotion there fluttered a brilliant flush of colour, — all were signs teUing 
of the enthusiast in tvliom the nervous and spiritual predominated over 
the animal At times, his eye had a dilating brightness, as if from 
the flickering of some inward fire which was slowly consuming the 
mortal part, and its expression was brilliant even to the verge of insanity. 
Ills dress was the simple, coarse, white stuff gown of the Dominican 
fiiars, over which he wore a darker travelling garment of coarse cloth, 
w’lth a hood, fiom whose deep shadows his bright mysterious eyes looked 
like jewels from a catern. At lus side dangled a great rosary and cross 
of black w'ood, and under his arm he carried a jiortfolio secured with a 
leathern strap, which seemed stuffed to bursting with papers 

Father Antonio, whom wo have thus introduced to tlic reader, was a 
travelling preaching monk fi-om the convent of San Marco m Florence, on 
a pa-storal and artistic tour through Italy. 

Convents in the Middle Ages were the retreats of multitudes, of dif- 
ferent natures, who did not wish to live in a state of perpetual warfisre and 
offence, and all Uie elegant arts flourished under tlieir protecting shadows. 
Ornamental gardening, pharmacy, drawing, painting, carvmg in wood, 
illumination, and calligraphy, were not unfrequent occupations of the holy 
fathers, and the convent has given to the illustrious roll of Italian art 
some of its most brilhant names. No institution in modem Europe had 
a more established reputation in all these respects than the convent of 
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Saa Slarco in Florence. In its beat dajs, it sras as near an approach to 
an ideal community, associated to unite reli^on, beauty, and utility, as 
ever has existed on earth. It was a retreat fiom the commonplace prose 
of life into an atmosphere at once devotional and poetic ; and prayers and 
sacred hymns consecrated the clc^nt labours of Ihe chisel and the pencil, 
no less than the more homely ones of the still and the crucible. San 
Maico, far from being that kind of lagoon often imagined in con- 

ventual life, was rather a sheltered hotbed of ideas — ^fervid with intel- 
lectual and moral energi', and before the age in eveiy' radical movement. 
At this period, Savonaiola, the poet and prophet of the Italian religious 
world of his day, was Superior of this convent, pouring through all the 
members of the Order the fire of his own impassioned nature, and seeking 
to lead them back to the fervours of more primitive and evangelical ages, 
and in the reaction of a woridh' and corrupt Church was beginning to 
feel the power of that current which at last drowned his eloquent voice 
in the cold waters of marl\ rdoni. Savonarola was an Itohan Luther — 
diSerlng from him as the more ethereally strung and nervous Italian 
differs from the bluff and hurlj- German ; and like Luther he became in 
his time the centre of every hi ing thing in society about him. He in- 
spired the pencils of artists, guided the councils of statesmen, and, a poet 
lumsolf, was an inspiration to poets. Everywhere in Italy the monks of 
his Order were tiarelL'ng, lestonng the shnnes, preaching against the 
voluptuous and unworthy pictures with which sensual artists had dese- 
crated the churches, and calling the people back by their exhortations 
to the purity of primitive ChrLtianrty. 

Father Antonio was a younger brother of Elsie, and had early become 
a member of the San Marco, enthusiastic not less in religion than in art. 
His intercourse with his sister had few points of sympathy, Elsie being as 
decided a utilitarian as any old Yankee female born in tlie granite bills of 
Nexr Hampohire, and pursuing witli a hard and sharp eaergy her narrow 
plan of life for Agnes. She regarded her brother as a very propcily 
religious person, considering his calling, but was a little bored with bis 
exuberant devotion, and absolutely indifferent to his artistic enthusiasm. 
Agnes, on the contraiy, had fromacliild attached hcisclf to her uncle 
with all the energy of a sympathetic nature, and his yearly visits had been 
looked forward to on her part with intense expectation. To him slie 
could say a thousand things which in^incth’ely she concealed from her 
grandmother ; and Elsie was well pleasid with the conOdcnce, because it 
relieved her a httle frtim the vigilant guardianship that she othenvise held 
over the girl: when Father Antonio was about, she had leisure now and 
then for a httle private gossip of her own. 

“ Dear unde, how glad 1 am to see yon once more ! " was the eager 
salntation with which the young girl received the monk, as he gained the 
little garden; “and you have brought your pictures,— oh, I know you 
have so many pretty thitigs to show me ! ” 

** Well, w^, child," add Elde, “don’t begin upon that nowt a littla 
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talk of bread and cheese will be more in point. C!ome in, brother, and 
wash your feet, and let me beat the ‘dust out of your cloak, and give you 
something to stay nature ; for you must be fastmg.” 

“ Thank you, sister,” said the monk ; “ and as for you, pretty one, 
never mind what she says. Uncle Antonio will show his little Agnes 
everything by-and-by. — A good little thing it is, sister.” 

“ Yes, yes, good enough, — and too good,” said Elsie, bustling about ; 
— “ roses can’t help having thorns, I suppose ” 

“ Only our ever-blessed Rose of Sharon, the dear mystical Rose of 
Paradise, can boast of having no thorns,” said the monk, bowing and 
Classing himself devoutly. 

Agnes clasped her hands on her bosom and bowed also, while Elsie 
stopped with her knife in the middle of a loaf of black bread, and crossed 
herself with somewhat of impatience, — ^like a worldly-minded person of 
our day, who is interinpted in the midst of an observation by a grace. 

After the rites of hospitality had been duly observed, the old dame 
seated herself contentedly at hei door with her distaif, resigned Agnes to 
the safe guardianship of her uncle, and had a feeling of security m seeing 
them sitting together on the parapet of the gaiden, v/ilh the portfolio 
spread out between them ; the warm twilight glow of the evening sky 
lighting up their figires as they beat in ardent interest over its contents. 
The portfolio showed a fluttering collection of sketches, — fruits, flowers, 
animals, insects, faces, figures, shnnes, buildings, trees ; all, m short, that 
might strike the mind of a man to whose eye nothing on the face of the 
earth is without beauty and significance. 

“ Oh, how beautiful ' ” exclaimed the girl, taking up one sketch, in 
which a bunch of rosy cj clamen was painted rising out of a bed of moss. 

“ Ah, that, indeed, my dear ! ” said the artist. “ Would you had 
seen the place w here I painted it ! I stopped there to recite my prayers 
one morning ; ’twas by the side of a beautiful cascade, and all the ground 
was covered ivith these lovely cyclamens, and the air was musky with 
their fragrance. Ah, the blight rose-colouied leaves! I can get no 
colour like them, link ^ some angel would bung me some iiom those 
sunset clouds yoiidei " 

“ And oh, deal uncle, wliat lovely primroses ! ” pursued Agnes, taking 
up another paper 

“Yes, child; but you should haic seen them when I was coming 
dewn the south side of the Apennuics, — these were everywhere so pale 
and sweet, they seemed like the humility ol our most Bles»ed Mother in 
her lowly mortal state I am minded to make a bolder of primroses to 
the leaf in the BicMary where is the ‘Hail, Mary 1’ for it seems as if 
that flower doth ever say, ‘ Behold the liandniaid of the Lord ! ’ " 

“ And what will j ou do with the c) clamen, uncle ? does not that 
mean somctliing ” 

“ Yes, daughter,” replied the monk, rc-adily entering into that spa^ 
bolical strain wliich permeated all the heart and mind of the religious of 
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day I can see a meaning in it For yoa eee jliat the cy<damen pute 
fitrdi its leares in early spring deeply engmv&i mystical characters, 
and lores cool shadows and moist, dark places, but comes at length to 
wear a royal crown of crimson ; and it seems to me like the saints who 
dwell in conrents and other prayerful places, and have the word of God 
graven in their hearts in youth, till their hearts blossom into fervent lore 
and they are crowned with royal graces." 

“ Ah ! '* sighed Agnes, “ how beauUAil and blessed to be among such ! ’’ 
" Thou sayest well, dear child. Blessed are the dowers of God that 
grow in cool solitudes, and have never been profaned by the hot sun and 
dust of this world ! ” 

“ I should like to be such a one,” said Agnes. “ I often think, when 
I visit the sisters at the convent, that I long to be one of them.” 

A pretty story ! ” cried Dame Elsie, w ho had heard the last woi d.'?. 

What * go into a convent and leave 3'our poor grandmother all alone, w hen 
she has toiled night and day for so many 3 cars to get a dowiy for 3'(m 
and find 3 ou a w orth3’ husband * ’’ 

I don't want any husb.'ind m this world, granduiamma," said Agnes. 
“ tVhat talk is this ’ 2\ot w.mt a gwd husband to take care of 3’0’i 
when your poor old grandmother is gone ? Who will provide for 3-ou ? ’’ 
*• He who took care of the blessed Saint Agnes, grandmamma.” 

*' Saint Agnes to be sure ’ lhat was a great many 3 cars ago, and 
times have altered since then ; — in these da} s girls must liat e husbands. 
*• But if the darhng hath a vocation ? ” suggtsted the arti‘-t, mildl}. 

" Vocation ' I'll see to that ! She sliaii’t have a vocation ! Do 3 ou 
suppose Im go,ng t' toil, and sj in, and wear m3'Self to the bone, and 
have her slip through my fingers at last with a location ? Xo, indeed ! ’’ 
“ Indeed, dear grandmoth' . .’ou't be angr)- ' ’ pleaded Agnes. “ I 
will do just as 3’ou say, — only I don t wart a hasbatid ” 

“ Wei', well, my little heart, — one thing at a lime j 3 ou shan’t have 
him till 30U say yea wilhngly,’’ said Ela.e, in a moi ificd tone. 

Agnes turned again to the jiortfolio and busied he rsih w.thit, her 
eyes dilating as she ran over Uie akttches. 

“ Ah ! what pretty, pretty bird is xiiia ’ ” she asked 
" Knowest thou not that bud, with h.» little red beak?” said the 
ani't. “ When cur dear Lord hung bidding and no man pititd lltin, 
thi!, lurd, filkd with tender love, tried to draw out the iiailj, with Ins pool 
little lieak — so much better were the buds tlian we hard-hearted smuers ! 
— hence he hath honour in many pictures. See here — I shail put h.ui 
i.n tl 0 o/I’ce of the .Sacred Heart, in a little ne<-t curious!}' built in a 
rt;rin,i,g i,ne of i/a-Ssion- flower. Sec hire, daughter — I have a gicat 
ecmmiiaidf D to cxe*cute a breviary for our hoase, and our holy father was 
pkased to say that the spirit of the blessed Angelico had in some little 
humble measure descended on me, and now 1 am busy day and night; 
for not a twig rustles, not a bird flies, nor a flower blossoms, but 1 be-giU 
to see tlierrin some b’mt of holy adornment to my blessed work.” 
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“ Oh, uncle AutooH), how Iiappjr jca most he ! ** oadaoMd Jigaai^ her 
large ^cs dilating and filling wilh tears. 

“ Happy 1 — child, am I not ? " returned the monk, lookis^ up and 
crossing bmself. Holy Mother, am I not 7 Do I not walk the earth in 
a dream of bliss, and see the footsteps of my most Blessed Lord and his 
dear Mother on every rock and hill? I see the flowers rise np in clouds 
to adore them. Wliat am I, unworthy sinner, that such grace is granted 
me ? Often I fall on my face before the humblest flower where my dear 
Lord hath written his name, and confess I am unworthy the honour of 
copying his sweet handiwork.” 

The artist spoke these words with his hands clasped and his fervid 
eyes upraised, like a man in an ecstasy ; nor can 'our more prosaic 
English give an idea of the fluent simplicity and grace with which such 
linages melt into that lovely tongue that seems made to be the natural 
language of poetry and enthusiasm. 

Agnes looked up to him with awe, as to some celestial being ; but 
there uas a sympathetic glow in her lace, and she crossed her hands on 
her bosom, as her manner often was when much moved, and, drawing a 
deep Mgh, ejaculated “ Would that such gifts were mme ! " 

“ They are thine, sweet one,” replied the monk “ In Christ’s dear 
kingdom is no ‘ mine ’ or ‘ thine,’ but all that each hath is the property cf 
the others. I never rejoice .so much in my ait as when I thmk of the 
communion of saints ; and that all that our Blessed Lord will work through 
me 18 tlie propeity of the humblest soul in his kingdom When I see 
one flower rarer than another, or a bird singing on a twig, I take note of 
the same, and say, ‘This lovely woik of God eh.-iH be for some shrine, 
or the bolder of a mi'-eul, or the fcTegK'und of an altar-p-ieoe, and thus 
shall his saints be conifoi ted ’ " 

‘But, said Acne-*, fervently, ‘-how little can a poor young maiden 
do t Ah, I do CO long to oflbr myself up in se'me way to the de.ir Lord 
who gave Himself fer us, and for lus most Blessed Church ' " 

As Agnes spoke these words her clieek, usually co clear and pale’, 
became suffused with a tremulous colour, and her dark eyes beamed with 
a deep, divine espreccion , a moment after, the colour slowly faded, her 
head drooped, and her k-ng daik la-hos fell on her cheek, while her 
hands w'ere folded on her bosom Tlie eye of the monk was watching her 
With an cnhindlcd *il:ince. 

" Is she not the veiy presentment of our Blessed Lady in the Annun- 
ciation ? ” said he to himself. “ Surely, this grace is upon her for this 
special purpose. My prayers are answered ” 

“Daughter,” he began, m a gentle tone, “ a glorious woik has been 
done of late in Florence under the preaching of our blessed Superior. 
Could you believe it, daughter, in these times of backsliding and rebuke 
there have been found painters base enough to paint the pictures of vDe, 
abandoned women in the character of our Blessed Lady; yea, and 
princes have been found wicked enough to buy them and put them up 
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in BO that the people have had the Mother of all Parity pre- 

sented to them in the goise of a vile harlot. Is it not dreadful 7 ” 

“ How horrible ! ” ejaculated Agnes. 

<< Ah, but 70U should have seen the great procesEaon through Florence, 
when all the little children were inspired by the heavenly preaching of 
our blessed Master. These dear little ones, carrying the blessed cross and 
Mrging the hymns our Master had written for diem, went from house to 
house and church to church, demanding that everything that was vile and 
base should be delivered up to the flames; and the people, bdiolding, 
thought that the angels had indeed come down, so they brought forth all 
their loose pictures and vile books, such as Boccaccio's romances and other 
defilements, and the children made a great bonfire of them in the Grand 
Piazza, and thus thousands of vile things were consumed and scattered. 
And then our blessed Master exhorted the artists to give their pencils to 
Christ and his Mother, and to seek for her image among pious and holy 
women hving a veiled and secluded hfe, hke that our Lady lived before 
the blessed Annunciation. ‘ Think you,’ he continued, ‘ that the blessed 
Angelico obtained the grace to set forth our Lady in such heavenly wise, 
by gazing about die streets on minCing women tricked out m all the 
world’s bravery ? — Did he not find her image in holy sohtudes, among 
modest and prayerful samts ?’ ” 

'* Ah,” exclaimed Agnes, drawing in her breath with an expression of 
•iwe, “ what morul would dare to sit for the image of our Lady ! " 

“Dear child, there be women whom the Lord crowns with beauty 
when they know it not, and our dear Mother sheds so much of her spirit 
into their hearts that it dimes out in their faces ; among such must 
the pamter look. De.ir bide cluld, be not ignorant that our Lord hath 
shed this great grace on thee. 1 hiec recent d a light that thou art to 
be the model for the ‘ Had, Maiy ! ' in my Bret lary.” 

“ Oh, no, no, no I it cannot be ' cried Agnes, covering her face. 

“My daughter, thou art very beautiful, and this beauty was gntn 
thee not for thyself, but to be I.iid like a sweet flower on die altar of thy 
Lord. Thmk how blessed, if, tlirough thee, the faithful be raiuiiidcd of 
the modesty and humility of Majy, so that their pray era become more 
lervcnt ! Would it not be a great grace ?” 

■* Dear uncle,” rephed Agnes, “lam Christ’s child If it be as y ou say» 
— which I did not know, — give me some days to pray and prepare my 
Soul, diat I may ofTer myself in all humility.” 

During this conversation Elsie had left the g-irden and gone a litde 
way down the g'-jge, to have a few moim-nUi of gti&sip with an old crony 
of hers. The light of the evening sky had gradually faded away, and the 
fall moon was pouring a shower of silver upon the orange-trees. As 
Agne-s sat c n the parapet, with the moonlight streaming down on her 
young, spiritual face, now tremulous w ith deep suppressed emotion, tlie 
{jamter thought he had never seen any humau creature that looked nearer 
to his conception of a celestial being. 
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I'hey both sat awhile in that kind of quietude which often falls 
between two who have stin-ed some deep fountain of emotion. All was 
so still around them, that the drip and trickle of the little stream which 
fell from the garden wall into the dark abyss of the gorge, could be dis- 
tinctly heard as it pattered from one rocky point to another, with a light, 
lulling sound. Suddenly their revery was disturbed by the shadow of a 
figure which passed into the moonlight and seemed to have risen from the 
side of the gorge. A man, enveloped in a dark cloak with a peaked hood, 
stepped across tlie moss-grown garden parapet, stood a moment irresolute, 
then the cloak dropped suddenly from him, and the cavalier appeared in the 
moonlight before Agnes. lie bore in his hand a tall stalk of white lily, 
with open blossoms and buds and tender fluted green leaves, such as one 
secs in a thousand pictures of the Annunciation. The moonlight fell full 
upon his face, revealing his haughty yet beautiful features, agitated by 
some profound emotion. The monk and the giil were both too much 
surprised for a moment to utter a sound ; and when, after an instant, the 
monk made a half-movement as if to speak, the cavalier raised his 
right hand with a sudden authoritative gesture which silenced him Then 
turning toward Agnes, he knelt, and kissed the hem of her robe, and 
laying the lily m hei lap, exclaimed, “Hohest and dearest — oh ! forget 
not to pray for me 1 ’’ He rose again in a moment, and, throwing his cloak 
aiound him, sprang over the garden wall, and was heard rapidly descend- 
ing into the shadows of the gorge. 

All tins passed so quickly that it seemed to both the spectators like a 
dream The splendid man, with his jewelled weapons, his haughty bear- 
ing and air of easy command, bowing with such solemn humibty before 
the peasant girl, reminded the monk of the barbaric princes in the won- 
derful legends he had read, who had been drawn by some heavenly inspi- 
ration to come and render themselves up to the teachings of holy- 
virgins, chosen of the Lord, in divine solitudes. In the poetical world in 
which he liied such marvels were possible: tbeie were a thousand prece- 
dents for them in tfiat dream-land of the devout, “The Lives of the Saints ” 
“ My daughter,” he said, after looking vainly down the dark shadows 
to track the path of the stranger, “ have you ever seen this man before ? ” 
“Yes, uncle; yesteiday evening I saw him for the first tune, 
when sitting at my stand at the gate of the city. It was at the Ave 
Maria ; he came up there and asked my prayers, and gave me a diamond 
ring for the shrine of Saint Agnes, which I carried to the convent. 

“ Behold, my dear daughter, the confirmation of what I have just said 
to Uiee ! It is evident that our Lady hath endowed thee with the great 
grace of a beauty which draws the soul upward toward the angels, instead 
of downwai-d to sensual things, hke tlie beauty of worldly- women. What 
saith the blessed poet Dante of tlio beauty of the holy Beatrice 7 — that it 
said to e%-ery man who looked on her, ‘ AspiVe.'’ Great is tlic grace; 
and thou must give special praise therefor." 

“ I would,” said Agnes, thoughtfully, “ that I knew who this stranger 
VOL. IV. — NO. 20. 11. 
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in, and "wliat is his great trouble and need,^ — ^his eyes *w so All of sorrow. 
Giulietta said he was the king's brother, and was oaOed the Lord Adrian. 
What sorrow can he have, or what need for the prayers of a poor maid 
Kke me 7 ” 

“ Perhaps the Lord hath pierced him with a longing after the celestial 
bcanty and heavenly purity of paradise, and wounded him with a divine 
sorrow, as happened to Saint Frands and to the blessed Saint Dominic,” 
said the monk. “ Scanty is the J^ord’s arrow, wherewith He pieroetb 
to the inmost soul, with a divine longing and languiehment which 
find rest only in Him. Hence, thou seest, the wounds of love in saints 
are always painted by ns with holy fiamea ascending from them. Have 
good courage, sweet child, and pray with fervour for this youth : there be 
no prayers sweeter before the throne of God than those of spotless 
maidens. The Scripture saitii, ‘The beloved feedeth among the lilies.’” 

At this moment was heard the sharp, decided tramp of Elsie re-enter- 
ing tlie garden 

“ Come, -4gnea,’' she cried, “ it is time for you to begin yonr prayers, 
or, the saints know. I shall not get yon to bed till midnight. I suppose 
prayers are a good thing,” she .added, seating herself wearily ; ” but if one 
must hare so many of them, one must get about them early ; there’s 
reason in all things.” 

Agnes, who had been sitting abstractedly on the parapet, with her 
head drooped over the hlr-spray, now seemed to collect herself She 
rose up in a grave and thoughtful manner, and, going forward to the 
shrine of the Madonna, removed the flowers of the morning, and, holding 
the vase under the sjxmt of the fountain all feathered with waving maiden- 
hair, filled It with fresh water, the drops falling from it in a tbonsand 
little silver rings in the moonlight 

‘‘ I liare a thought,” said the monk to him«elf, drawing from his girdle 
a pencil and hastily sketching by the moonlight What he drew was a 
fragile maiden form, sitting with clasped hands on a mossy min, gazing 
on a spray of white lilies which lay before her. He called it, The Blessed 
Tirgin pondering the Lily of the Annunciation 

“ Hast tlion ever reflected," he asketl of Agnes, “ what that lily might 
be like which the angel Gabriel brought to our Lady ? — for, trast me, it 
was no mortal flower, bnt grew by the river of life. I have often medi- 
tated thereon, that it was like unto Irving silver with a light in itself, like 
the moon— even as onr Lord’s garments m the Transfiguration, which glis- 
teiK^ like the snow. I have cast about in myself what device a painter 
might represent so marvelioiu a flower.” 

” Now, brother Antonio,” Elsie broke in, “ if yon bepn to talk to the 
child .alxiut such matters, our Lady alone knows when we shall get to bed. 
1 am -jure I’m as good a Christian as anybody; but, aa I aaid, there'* 
rta.stin in all tilings : one cannot always lie wondering and inquiring into 
liKii tnly matters — as to every ft-ather in flaint Michael’a srings, and as to 
our I.ady'8 girdle and rfiocstring* and thimble and work-basket; and 
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when one gets tiirongh with oai Lady, then one has it ail to go over 
about her mother, the blessed Saint Anne (may her same be ever 
praised 1) 1 mean no disrespect, but the saints are reasonable folk, and 
must see that poor folk must live, and, in order to live, must think of 
something else now and then besides them. That’s my inind, brother.” 

“ Well, well, sister,” returned the monk, placidly, “ no doubt yon are 
right. There shall be no quarrelling in the Lord’s vineyard : every one 
hath bis manner and place, and you follow the lead of the blessed Saint 
Martha, which is holy and honourable.” 

“Honourable! I should think it might bel” retorted Elsie. “I 
wairant me, if everything had been left to Saint Mary’s doings, onr 
Bh'ssed Lord and the Twelve Apostles might have gone supperless. But 
It’s Martha gets all the work, and Mary all the praise.” 

“ Quite right, quite right,” said the monk, abstractedly, while be 
stood out m the moonlight busily sketching the fountain. By just such a 
fountain he thought our La^ might have wa^ed the clothes of the 
Blessed Babe. Doubtless there was some such lu the court of her 
d« elling, all mossy and with sweet waters for ever singing a song of praise. 

Elsie vas now heaid within the house making eneigetic commotion, 
rattling pots and pans, and effecting decided movements among the 
siinjile furnitiuc of the dwelling; probably Mith a view to preparing for 
the night’s repose of her guest. 

Meanwhile Agnes, kneeling before the sbrme, was going tbrougb, with 
great feeling .and tenderness, tlie vanous manuals and movements of nightly 
devotion which her own religious fervour and the zeal of her spiritual 
advisers had enjoined upon her Ciaistianity, when it entered Italy, 
came among a people every act of whose lilc was coloured and conse- 
crated by sj iiibolio and ritual act., of heathenism. The only possible way 
to uproot this was in supplanting it by Chiistian ritual and symbolism 
equally miinitc and pervading. Besides, in those ages when the Christian 
prcaclii r w.is utterly destitute of all such liclp as the press now givea 
in keeping niuler the eye of con^tlts the great iiispiiing truths of reli^on, 
it was one of the fiist offices of every saint whose preaching stirred the 
heart of the people, to devise symbolic forms, signs, and observances, by 
which the mobile and fluctuating heart of the multitude might crystallize into 
habits of devout remembrance. The rosary, the crucifix, the shrine, the 
banner, the processions, were catechisms and tracts invented for those 
who could not read, wherein the substance of pages was condensed and 
gave itself to the eye and the touch. Let us not, from the height of ou* 
day, with the better appliances which a universal press gives us, sneer at 
the homely rounds of the ladder by which the first multitudes of the Lord's 
flock climbed heavenward. 

If there seemed somewhat mechanical in the number of times which 
Agnes repeated the “ Hail, Mary 1 ” — m the prescribed number tf times 
she rose, or bowed, or crcMisod herself, or laid her forehead in low 
humility on the flags of the pavement, it was redeemed by the earnest 

11—2 
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ftrvoor which inspired each action. Rowerer forci^ to the habits of a 
Northern mind or education such a mode of prayer may bct these forma 
to her were all helpful and significant; her soul was borne by them God- 
ward, and often, as she prayed, it seemed to her that she could feel the 
dissolving of all earthy things, and the pressing nearer and nearer of the 
great cloud of witnesses who ever surround the humblest member of 
Christ’s mystical body. 

"Sneet loiing hearts around her beat. 

Sweet helping bonds arc stirred. 

And palpitates the veil between 
With breathings almost heard.” 

Certain Engl^i writers, looking entirely from a worldly and philo- 
sophical stand- point, arc utterly at a loss to account for the power which 
certain Italian women of obscure birth cnine to exercise lu the councils 
of nations merely by the force of a mystical piety ; but the Northern 
mind of Europe is entirely unfitted to read and appreciate the psi clio- 
logical religious phenomena of Soutlicm races The temperament w Inch 
in our modem days has }>cen called the nicdieial, and which with us is 
only exceptional, is more or lc.ss a racc-peeiilianty of Soul hern rhni.ites, 
and gives that objectiveness to the conception of sjaiitual things from winch 
grew up a complete ritual and a whole world of reUgious art. The Southern 
saints and religious artists were seers — men .'iml women of that peculiar fine- 
ness and delicacy of temperament which made them pecubarty apt to 
receive and project outward the truths of the spirilu.il life; tiny were in 
that state of divine madness” which is favourable to the nio-st intense 
conception of the poet and artist, and something of this influence deiicctided 
through all the channels of tlie j)eoplc 

When Agnes rose from prayer, she had a scrtiie, exalted exjiression, 
like one who walks with some unseen excelleiice and mediutcs on some 
untold joy As she was crossing the court to co.m tow aids lur uncle, 
her eye was attracted by the sparkle of somcthiin; on the giound, and, 
stooping, she picked up a heart-shaped JocJ.c‘, tinioush made of a large 
amethyst, and fastened with a golden arrow. A> she pres..*eJ ujKiii this, 
the locket opened and disclosed to her view a folded pajier Her mood at 
this moment was so calm and elevated tliat she received the incident witli 
no start or quiver of tlic nerves. To her it seemed a providential token, 
which would probably bring to her some further knowledge of tins 
mysterious being who had been so especially confided to her intercc-ssions. 

Agnes had learned of the superior of the convent the .art of reading 
writing, which would never have been the birthright of tlio peasant-girl 
m her times, and the moonlight had that dazzling clearness which revealed 
every letter. 

She stood by the parapet, one liand lying in the white bloasoming 
alysBitm which filled its marble crevices, while she seriously read and 
pondered the contents of the paper. 
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TO AOKES. 

8wc6t saint, sweet lady, may a sinfiil eonl 
Approach thee with an offering of lore, 

And lay at thy dear feet a weary heart 
That loTCs thee, as it loveth God above ? 

If blessed Mary may without a stain 
Kcccive the love of sinners most defiled. 

If the fair saints that walk with her in white 
Befuse not love from earth’s most gnilty child, 

Shouldst thou, sweet lady, then that love deny 
Which all-unworthy at thy feet is laid ? 

Ah, gentlest angel, be not more severe 
Than the dear heavens nnto a loving prayer! 

Howe'er unworthily that prayer bo said. 

Let thine acceptance be like that on high ! 

There might have been times in Agnes’ life when the reception of 
this note would hat e astonished and perplexed her ; but the whole strain 
of thought and conversation this evening had been in exalted and poetical 
regions, and the soft stillness of the hour, the wonderful calmness and 
clearness of the moonlight, all seemed in unison with the strange incident 
that had occurred, and with the still stranger tenor of the paper. The 
'soil melancholy and half-religious tone of it was m accordance with the 
whole undercurrent of her life, and prevented that start of alarm which 
any homage of a more woildly form might have excited. It is not to bo 
wondcied at, theiefore, that she read it many times with pauses and 
intcnals of deep thought, and then Milh a movement of natural and 
girlish curiosity examined the rich jewel which had enclosed the paper. 
At last, seeming to collect her thoughts, she folded the paper and replaced 
It in its sparkling recess, and, unlocking the door of the shnne, laid the 
gem with its inclosure beneath the lily-spray, as another offenng to the 
Madonna, “ Dear Mother,” she prayed, “ if indeed it be so, may he rise 
fiom loving me to loving thee and thy dear Son, who is Lord of all! 
Amen ! ” Thus praying, she locked the door and turned thoughtfully 
to her repose, leaving the monk pacing up and down in the moonlit 
gai den. 

Meanwhile the cavalier was standing on the velvet mossy bridge 
which spanned the stream at the bottom of the gorge, w^atching the play 
of moonbeams on layer after layer of ti emulous silver foliage in the 
clefts of the black, rocky walls on either side. The moon rode so high 
in the deep violet- coloured sky, that her beams came down almoct verti- 
cally, making green and translucent the leaves through which they passed, 
and tlirowing strongly marked shadows here and there on the flower- 
embroidered moss of the old biidgc. There was that solemn, plaintive 
stillness in the air which makes the least sound — the hum of an insect s 
wing, the cracking of a twig, the patter of falling water— distinct and 
impressive. 

It needs not to be explained how the cavalier, followi;^ng the steps of 
Agnes and her giandmother at a distance, had threaded the path by 
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which they ascended to their lit^ shekered nook — ^how he had lingered 
within hearing of AgnCa’ voice, and moving among the surrounding 
rocks and trws, and drawing nearer and nearer as evening shadows drew 
on, had listened to the conversation, hoping that some unexpected chance 
might gain him a moment’s speech with his enchantress. 

The reader will have gathered from a previous cliapter that the coii- 
ceptiun which Agnes liad kirmed as to the real position of her admirer 
from the n'ports of Giulietta was &}se, and that m reality he was not 
Lord Adri.in, the brother of the king, hut an outcast and LindUM lepic- 
scntative of one branch of an ancient and noble Homaa fmnily, nhose 
estates had been confiscated and whose relations had been murdcied, to 
satisfy the boundles-> lapacity of Cjnsor Borgia, the infamous favouute of 
the notorious Alexander VI 

The natural temperament of Agostino Sarclh hud been rather that of 
the poet and artist titan of the warrior, lu the beautiful gardens of his 
ancestral home it had been lus delight to muse over the pages of Dante 
and Anosto, to tdug to the hite. and to write in the facile flooring rh} me 
of his native Italian the laactes of the dream-land ol his youth. 

He was the s ounger brother of the family and the frivounte sou and 
companion of his mother; who, lieing of a tender and religious nature,* 
had brought bun up in habits of the most implicit reverence and devotion 
for the institutions of ills forefiithers. 

The storm which swept over lus houM- and blasted all his worldly 
prospects, blasted, too, and withered all thoae rehgious hopes and beliefs 
by which alone senative and aficctionate natures can be healed ot tlie 
wounds of adveraity without leaving distortion or scar. For his house 
had been overthrown, his elder brother cruelly and treacherously mur- 
dered, himself and his retainers robbtd and cast out, by a man who had 
the entire sanction and supptirt of the bead ol the Christian Church, the 
Vicar of Christ on Earth. So said the current belli t of his times — the 
faith in which his sainted mother died ; and the difficulty with which a 
man breaks away from such tie.s is in exact proportion to the refinement 
and elevation of his nature. 

In the mind of our young nobleman there was a double current, lie 
was a Boman, and the traditions of bis house went back to the time of 
Matins Scasvtda ; and his old nurse had told him often that grand story 
of bow the yonng hero stood with his right hand in the fire rather than 
betray his honour. If the legends of Home's ancient heroes cause the 
pulses of colder climes and alien races to throb with sympathetic heroism, 
what mint their power be to one who says, “ T/iete were mji fatkert ? " 
Agostmo read Plutardi, sod thought, “ J, too, am a Homan ! ” and then 
he looked on the power that held sway over the Tarpeian Bock and the 
halls of the old “ Banctus Senutus," and aidted himself, “ By what right 
dues it hold these?” He knew full well tiiat, in the popular belief, all 
those hardy and virtnons old Bomans, whose deeds of heroism so trans- 
ported fain, were bonusg in hell for the mme of having been bont 
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befbraOhrigtj wtd fae asked himself aa he looked OB Ihe korriWe md 
unnatural luxury aud vice which defiled tf»e papal chaur aad nio riot 
. through every ecclesiastical Order, whether such maa, without fiiith, 
without conscieuce, aud without cveu deow< 7 , were indeed the only 
authoriaed successors of Christ and his Apostles 7 

To us, of course, iirom our modem stand-point, the question has an 
easy solution ; but not so in those days, when the Christianity of the 
known world was in the Bomish Church, and when the choice seemed to 
be between that and infidelity. Not yet had Luther flared aloft the bold, 
cheery torch which showed the faithful how to disentangle Christianity 
iirom Ecclesiasticism. Luther in those days was a star lymg low in the 
gray horizon of a yet unawakened dawn. 

All through Italy at this time there was the restless throbbing and 
pulsating, the aimless outreach of the popular heart, which marks the 
dcchue of one cycle of religious faith and calls for some great awakemng 
and renewal. Savonarola, the priest and prophet of this dumb desire, 
was beginning to heave a great heart of conflict towards that mighty 
struggle with the vices and immoralities of his times, in which he was yet 
to smk a maiiyr ; and even now his course was beginning to be obstructed 
by the full energy of the whole aroused serpent brood which hissed and 
knotted in the holy places of Rome. 

Here, then, was our Agostmo, with a nature mtensely fervent and 
poetic — every fibre of whose soul and nervous system had been from 
childhood skilfully woven and intertwisted with the ritual and faith of his 
lathers, — yearning towards the grave of Ids mother •, yearning towards the 
legends of saints and angels with which she had lulled his cradle slumbers 
and sanctified his childhood’s pillow, and yet burning with the indignation 
of a whole hne of old Roman ancestors against an injustice and oppression 
wrought under the full approbation of the head of that religion. Half 
Ms nature was all the while battling the other half. Would he be Roman, 
or would he be Chnstian 7 All the Roman m him said, “ No ' ” when 
he thought of submission to the patent and open imustice and fiendish 
tyranny which had disinherited hun, slain his kindred, and held its 
impure reign by torture and by blood He looked on the splendid snow- 
crouned mountains whose old silver senate engirdle Rome wiih an eternal 
and silent majesty of presence, and he thought how often in ancient tunes 
they had bem a shelter to ftee blood that would not endure oppression ; 
and so gathermg to his banner the crashed and scattered retainers of his 
father’s house, and offering r^uge and protection to multitudes of others 
whom the crimes and rapacities of the Borgias had stripped of possessions 
and mtans of support, he fled to a fastness in the mountains between 
Rome and Naples, and became an independent chieftain, living by his 
sword. 

The rapacity, cruelty, and misgovemment of the various regular autho- 
rities of Italy at this time, made brigandage a respectable and honoured 
iastitutioa in the eyea of the people ; though it waa ostembly banned 
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bofli by PqM and Prinee. Beside*, hi tlie amliatnde of eoDteat^ 
Actions which were ereiy day wrangling for rapremacy, it ao<m became 
apparent, even to the ruling anthoritieB, that a band of fighting^men 
under a gallant leader, advantageously posted in the mountuns and under* 
standing all their passes, was a power of no small importance to be 
employed on one side or the other; therefore it happened, that, though 
nominally outlawed or excommunicated, they were secretly protected on 
both sides, with a view to securing thrir assistance in critical turns of 
ntTairs. 

Among the common people of the towns and villages riieir relations 
were of the most comfortable Idnd, their depredations being chiefly con- 
fined to the nch and prosperous; who, as they wrung their wealth out 
of the people, were not considered particniar objects of compassion when 
the same kind of higfa-banded treatment was extended towards them- 
selves. 

The most spirited and brave of the yonng peasantry, if they wished 
to secure the smiles of the girls of their neighbourhood and win hearts 
past redemption, found no surer avenue to favour than in joining the 
brigands. The leaders of the«e bands sometimes piqued themselves on 
elegant tastes and accomplishments ; and one of them is said to have sent 
to the poet Tasso, in bis misfortimes and exile, an offer of honourable 
asylum and protection in liis mountam-fortress. 

Agosdno Sarelli saw himself, in fact, a powerful chief ; and there were 
times when the splendid scenery of his mountain-fastness, its inspiring 
jur, its wild eagle-Ukc grandeur, independence, and security, gave him 
a proud contentment, and he looked at lus sword and loved it as a bride. 
But then agiun there were moods when he felt all that yearning and 
disquiet of soul which the man of wide and tender moral organization 
mnst feel who has had his faith riiaken in the religion of his fathers. To 
such a man the quarrel with his childhood’s faith is a never-ending 
anguish ; especially is it so with a religion so objective, so pictorial, and 
so interwoven with the whole physical and nervous nature of man, as that 
which grew up and flowered in modern Italy. 

Agostino was like a man who lives m an eternal struggle of self- 
justification,— his reason for ever going over and over with its plea liefore 
his r^etiiil and never-satisfied heart, which was drawn every hour of the 
day by some chain of memory towards the faith whose visible adminis- 
trators he detested with the whole force of his moral being. When the 
vesper-bell, with its plaintive call, sounded amid the purple shadows of &e 
ohi e-si)vered mountains,— when the distant voices of chanting priest and 
choir reached him solemnly from aflw,— when be looked into a church with 
its cloudy pictura of ang^ and its window-panes flaming with venoable 
forms of saint.s and martyrs, — ^he experienced a yearning anguish, a pain 
and conflict, which all the effort of his reason could not subdue. How to 
be a Christian and yet defy the authorized Head of the Christian Otnrch, 
or how to be a Christian and recognize foul men of obscene and r^iocions 
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deeds as Christ's represe&tatives, was the inextricable Gordian knot which 
his sword could not divide. He dared not approach the sacrameat, he 
dared not pray ; he sometimes felt wild impulse to tread down in riotous 
despair every fragment of a religious belief which seemed to lire in his 
heart only to torture him. He had heard priests scoff over the wafer 
consecrated, — he had known them to mingle poison ibr rivals in the 
sacramental wine, — and yet God bad kept silence and not struck them 
dead. Like the Psalmist of old he cried, “ Verily, 1 have cleansed my 
heart in vam, and washed my hands in innocency. Is there a God that 
judgeth in the earth?" 

The first time he saw Agnes bending like a flower in the alaTiting even- 
ing sunbeams by the old gate of Sorrento, while he stood looking down 
the street lined with kneehng forms, and striving to hold his own soul in 
the sarcastic calm of utter indifference, he felt himself struck to the heart 
by an influence he could not define. The sight of that young face, with its 
clear beautiful lines and its tender fervour, recalled a thousand influences 
of the happiest and purest hours of his life, and drew him with an attrac- 
tion he vainly strove to hide under an air of mocking gallantry. 

When she looked him in the face with such grave, surprised eyes of 
innocent confidence, and promised to pray for him, he felt a remorseful 
tenderness, as if he had profaned a shrine. All that was passionate, poetic, 
and romantic in his nature was awakened, to blend itself in a strange 
mingling of despairing sadness and of tender veneration about this sweet 
image of perfect purity and faith. Never does love strike so deep and 
immediate a root as in a sorrowful and desolated nature ; there it has 
nothing to dispute the soil, and soon fills it with its interlacing fibres. 

In this case it was not merely Agnes that he sighed for, but she stood 
to him as the fair symbol of that life-peace, that rest of soul, which he had 
lost, it seemed to him, for ever. 

“ Behold this pure, believing child,” he said to himself, — " a true 
member of that blessed Church to which thou art a rebel ! IIow peace- 
fully this lamb walketh the old ways trodden by saints and martyrs, while 
thou art an infidel and unbeliever 1 " And then a stem voice within him 
answered,— “ What then? Is the Holy Ghost indeed alone di.spensed 
through the medium of Alexander and his scarlet crew of cardinals? Hath 
the power to bind and to loose in Christ’s Church been indeed ^ven to 
whoever can buy it with the wages of robbery and oppression 7 Why 
does every prayer and pious word of the faithful reproach me ? Why is 
God silent 7 Or is there any God ? Oh, Agnes, Agnes ! dear lily, fair 
lamb, lead a sinner into the green pastures where thou restest ! " 

So wrestled the strong nature, tempest-tossed in its strength, — so slept 
the trustful, blessed in its trust, — then in Italy, as now in nfi lands. 
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M0N68T (Iw pleMmmi 
in porsuit of which it ia 
the ottBtom to undergo an 
extraordinary amooat of 
bardehip and snflfering, 
the County Ball is m- 
titled to be mentiraaed, 
inasmuch as it faappenii 
often at a time of year 
uhen frost and mow jnw 
vail; and tliat enthatdum 
will carry oaniage-loads 
of jicople a distance of 
twelve or even twen^ 
tnil<ei, that th^ may dance in a crowd, denser even than that of a London 
ball, if that is pusnbie, and not go home UU morning, when daylight has 
probably appeared. 

It genei^y tabs place at the Town Hall, or at the beat inn a beat 
room, which is deoonted with garlands and banners, on which are repro- 
amted the arms of the noble and infioential families of the neighboorbood; 
and there are portraits of aldermen and other distinguished citixens of the 
town, illiibtnoiu for thdr civic virtues or for having made their fiirtunes. 
And if yon have not provided yourself with a ticket befordund, you have 
Ae privilege of being able to pay at the door. 

The music, whm not supplied by the bnd permisaioa of the colonel 
of the nearest regiment, is termed of the town band, and is remarkable 
eiiiefij iear the iiwt that, as the evening proceeds, their intonation becomes 
mere unoettnin, but Hteir performance generally more spirited and wilder 
in exeoatMm. The company is composed partly of visiton and partly cf 
nativea ; the visitoits being meetly sweUa from London and other distant 
piaeea, stud having the conventional amonem and customs sueh { but 
the nadvea may bedistit^iahed by something more of distinct indivtdusl 
character, and these ia jnst a tiqge of the ntral in their mtpeet. 

The native oomes onft atroog in waistcoeta — Ue arr^ in that ro^iect 
being gjHgeooa. In mdmary “ society " the wmsteoit n^r he end to he^ 
as it were, merged at the man — a uniform sombreness pervading the 
entire evening dreas. Bat the country gentleman evidently cherishes 
his wai s tcoat — ^has his fovounte waistcoats, which he brings ont on great 
oocasiiwa', and it ia evident that he haa eiqpended ntudh thonght on the 
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selection, and that aa he expands his chest so as to display as mnch 
as possible of that portion of his person, he is proportionately proud of 
the result. 

The County Ball is a gr^at <^portv^'^ for, the e;^ibition of uniibrms, 
militia, deputy lieutenant, and o^e^ <dnM«a ; and it is probable 
that there are fevr men with any posi^oB at all, who don’t find an excuse 
for becoming something or oth» that entitles them wean; a little gold 
embroidery on their coat, or a mlver stripe down fiieir trousers. As for 
Scotchmen, it is believed that none are to be fijtmd, however mild m 
appearance or manners, who, if their wardrobes were searched, would not 
be found to possess, only waiting an opportunity to be worn, a complete 
Highland suit, kilt and etceteras — if, indeed, the word complete can ever 
be properly applied to that description of costume. 

When the usual quantity of quadrilles, waltzes, lancers, country 
dances, cotillons, reels, and “ pop-go-the-weasels,” have been danced 
or struggled through, in the nature of things comes supper, and then 
you will observe that a comic man, generally recognized as such, and 
evidently a great &.VQurite in. that part of the country, is called upon to 
make a speech — returning thanks for the toast of “ ITie Ladies,” probably ; 
and he rises to do so with the air of one who feels that he is the right 
man, and the confidence following from a conviction that he is ip the 
right place. He proceeds to deliver a speech, which the county paper 
afterwards describes as “ leplete with wit and humour,” and as leceived 
by the delighted company with “one continued roar of laughter.” 

1 began by saying something about hardship aud suffering, but those 
words are now withdrawn. What does it matter, if people are good- 
humoured, aud bent upon being amused and amusing others, whether 
they are driven to the scene of the festivity one or twenty miles, or 
if the state of the weather is many degrees above freezing point? If 
the party be a merry one, the longer the journey the better. May 
County Balls contmue and flourish I 





I HAVE read a good deal of late, in tlua Magazine and elsewhere, about 
English public schools, their advantages and disadvantages, their merits 
and their shortcomings. Have the pnblic any ears to hear something 
about the public schools of Scotland? Professor John Stuart Blackie 
has written often and with great force about the Scottish universities, 
showing that they exhibit the veiy defects which “ Paterfamilias *’ has 
pointed out as existing in the public schools of England, with some others 
to boot. I am not aware that any one has treated in the same way of 
the Scottish public schools. I am desirous to supply this defect for two— 
as I think — good reasons. First, because I myself received the rudiments 
of my education at one of those Scottish schools, and therefore know 
something of the subject ; and, secondly, because there is a great deal of 
misapprehension in England with respect to Scotch schools and Scotch 
education generally. The popular idea here seems to be that Scotland, as 
regards education, is a sort of Tom Tiddler’s ground, a place where the 
people, both high and low, roll and wallow in education — a land where 
the rivers run with fertilizing lore; where all the pines are trees of 
knowledge; where grammar is raked out of the ditches; and where even 
Greek roots are to be had on the barren bill-sides for the trouble of 
digging. If this be true, Scotland sUinds not where it did when I went 
to school. 

Let me premise that I am not going to enter into a disquisition on the 
subject, to analyze the plan of Scottish education, nor to be didactic in 
any way whatever. I am simply about to give a sketch of my Scotch 
school — the school I went to to be prepared for the university. There 
were penny postage-stamps when I went to my Scotch school ; the Reform 
Bill bad been passed eight years previously ; daguerrotypes and the 
electric telegraph were coming in. So it was but the other day. My 
school was the parochial, or pari-sli school, the school of all Scotch boys 
who dwell in the country, whether high or low, gentle or simple. Here 
in England the word “ parish ” is associated with all kinds of indignity — 
with the Workhouse, the Jock-up, the pound, the pauper's allowance. It 
may, therefore, seem to the English reader, ^orant of Soottidi matters, 
when I say I went to the pariah school, that I wore a muffin cap and 
premature knee-breeches (if the Ei^fish mind can assodste Scotland with 
these nether iitfegumenu in any shape), and was educated at the public 
expense. Let me disripate this pedlar error. 

The parodiial aehool in Scotland claims equal digniW the paririi 
Kirk. It is the chief edncarional establiahment — the public aehool in 
fact — ctf the ffiArict, and it put t)f the natinniJ ^rstm tot spreading 
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cdttcfttt<m iiad «ti]{g;htaBiie&t among tlm people of SooHaad* l!%e Sjoi: 
in Sootland, that is to aaj, the fiatahtkhed Khlf, i« aopipMrled hj a hny 
\ipon the occttpien of the knd. 7he tax, hoaterer, ia Ha lacBreet oa^ 
and therefbte does not provoke the diaconteot eatued bp titbaa and 
chnich-rates in England. The heritor^ that ia to ny tbe laadownera, 
pay the amonnt (on a scale in proportion to tbe price of grain), and 
repay themselves out of the rents of their tenants, llua payment is not 
set (loam as a separate item in the rent-charge, and so the tenant pays his 
tithes and rates as he pays the tax upon his tea and tobacco. He is bWt 
-without knowing it. Ihe parish school shares in this rerenne with the 
parish kirk, but to a limited extent. Turning to the statistical acconat 
of my pansli — •■written by the band which directed the earliest calligra- 
phical exercises of the one whidi now pens this — I find that the said 
parish IS six miles long by five miles broad, and contains— or did contain 
then — a population of 1,661 souls. Those English persons who indulge 
in extras agant notions of the abundance of educational provision in the 
Noith may be a little surprised to learn that for this widely-scattered 
population there were only two schools, each capable of accommodating 
no more than sixty or seventy scholars. The endowmenta of these 
educational establishments were by no means magnificent. The allowance 
to tbe master of the parochial school (who was required to be a college 
man of consulerable classical attainments) was 341. 4». 4d. per annum, 
with a dwelling-house and garden, and the fees of the scholars • The 
fees ranged from 10s. to 1/. per annum — ten shillings for reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, and an extra ten for the clmisics. The master of the other 
school— an auxiliary seminary established by the General Assembly- 
received 25/. per annum .and a cow’s keep, with the fees, averaging about 
ton shillings per annum for each scholar. It was not required that the 
roaster of this establishnicut should be a high classic, or indeed a classic 
at all. The appointment was -vested in the minister, who was well 
content to select the candidate, whose letter, soliciting the appointment, 
exhibited the fewest errors in orthography. Perfection in that branch of 
grammar he never looked for and never got ; for how could you expect 
irreproachable orthography for 25/. a year and a cow’s keep? The 
worthy man — the minister — made great exertions to establish and carry 
on this school; hut it was always a great source of trouble to him. 
College men, of course, disdained to accept so trifling a salaiy; or to 
wdertake so undignified a duty as the instruction of poor cottars’ children 
in the alphabet The minister was, therefore, obliged to accept Uie 
services of any half-educated aspirant for the honours of a dominie, who 
could bring testimony to his respectability, and -write a tolerable letter. 
Most of the teachers— for there were ireqn ent changes— were Highlanders, 

• In an abstract of a biU for bettering tbe ctmdiuon of the schoohnMtwTrf 
tScotland, passed at the beginning of the ecntniy. it is laid down that “ the a, n » „ nt of 
salaiy to each parochial schoolmaster shall not bo less than the avenge wages 
of a day Isbonrer, nor above that of two day labomeri." 
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wIkx vece more conmeant with daelja than with English, and who hbd 
learned the latter langtutge as a foreign tongue. They all spoke with a 
fearful Highland twang, all were married, all had slatternly wives, and 
unreasonably laige familleB. Hie eow that was kept at the public 
expense for the sustenance (kcteally) of the General Ass^bly’s school- 
master had a hard time of it. Provender was scarce, and ^ demand 
for milk ezoeseive; and the schoolmaster’s cow generally died of 
exhausdon, after a year or two of self-sacrifice. 

I remember once going with the minister to pay a visit to the 
Assembly’s Institate in these parts. When we arrived the academic 
grove was deserted, and we were informed that the “ squeelmaister and 
the loons were oot on the peat moss.” There we found them, the doniime 
putting his pupils through a very novel kind of military exercise. He 
had collected his army on his own division of tlie moss, where bis peats 
lay in stacks, ready to be carted home, when he could afford to pay for 
the cartage. We amved on the scene just as the review began. “Now, 
poys,” said the dominie, taking up a pe.at in each band. “ this is .i swoid 
and this is a cun” — the Highland pronunciation of “gun” — “ slioulder 
arms, poys.” Here the “ pojs ” took a peat in each hand and sliuuldei ed 
them. “ March, poys,” said the dominie, nourishing his ]>eat swonl , and 
away marched the boys with their peats, until they reached the school- 
house, when the dominie made them defile into a shed and ground arm.-* ; 
that 18 to say, lay down thew peats m a heap convenient for the domestic 
use. This was what the dominie called his gymnastic exercises, winch, 
he boasted, combined amnsement and exercise with instruction; but a 
suspicion ansing that these gymnastics were nothing more nor lem than a 
Highland device for cartying home the dominie's fiiel on an economir.d 
principle, an order was issued from head-quarters th.it such military 
instmeban should only take place in play-hours, and should not Ih' 
included m the r^ular curriculum of study 

But I am wandenng away from my own school, nestling five miles off 
among the tzeea under the shadow of the old lark, h is a plain one- 
atony building divided into two parts ; the one, consisting of three rooms 
and a Mtchen, forming the home of the schoolmaster, and the other the 
sdtioolroom, — a tolerably large and airy apartment, with roughly plastered 
wails, and fontished with deal desks and forms of the imiveraal school 
fashion. I do not remember that there were, at any tune, more than 
mxty miieian. They were gaUmred together from aO parts of the punsfa. 
Some of them came firom a dfetance of four or five miles, and brought 
their dinnen with diem, the inxmaioB invariably oonaisciiig of a kttie tin 
can of adik mtd a bag of oat-odeea. it was a rale that onth sdiolar 
should eoatribMe a lead or two of peats every quarter far die achool firct; 
but some of them chose to bring a peat with dtem every morning. These 
scholars made dteir morning's journey to school rather heavily loade4> 
having to caxzy, besides their satchel, the tin can of milk, the white 
calioo bag of ost-oake, and tha fast, Wa vara of ail ages, muit, and 
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conditions in school. There was the son of the laird, the heir to an 
ancient baronetcy. He wore corderoys like the rest of ns, and had fire 
rows of broad-headec[ nails in his shoes. There were several sons of the 
Bkinisto:, all destined for ode or other of the learned professions; there 
were the sons of gentlemen farmers and the sons of poor cottars, their 
dependants ; and with these, on terms of the broadest academic eqnahQr, 
mingled the grandson of the parish sexton and bell-ringer, the son of a 
widow occasionally receiving parochial relief, and the sons and daughters 
of carpenters, blacksmiths, and farm-servants, including the female 
descendant of old Lizzy — pauper and egg vendor — ^who Lt the school fire 
and swept the school floor in discharge of young Lizzy’s fees. No dis- 
tinction of rank was preserved in any way whatever. The laird's son and 
the grave-digger’s son stood up lu the same class side by side, and I 
remember that the expectant baronet was often “ taken down" by the 
heir of tlie mortuary mattock. In the reading classes the boys and girls 
were all mingled together, and 1 have often seen a big, hulking fellow of 
eighteen — some ambitions cottar’s son who had taken to education late — 
standing next to a httle giil in short petticoats and heel-strapped shoes. 
There was little jealousy on the score of religious belief in the parish. 
There were several Roman Catholic boys among us, and they jomed in 
all our exercises, except the reading of the Bible and the saying of the 
Shorter Catechiam At these times the Roman Catholic boys sat in their 
seats and amused themselves , and not imfrequently, when memory failed 
with regard to Justification, Sanctification, and Adoption, we, Protestants, 
smarting under the consequences, were tempted to wish from the bottom 
of our hearts that we had been brought up Papists. 

There was one feature of our school which appears very startling to 
me now, but which was. never legaided as extraordinary by any of us 
at the time. It was tlus. Illegitimate imngled with the legitimate 
offspring of tlie same parents. Our parish -waa rather celebrated for 
irregularity in the matter of births, owing entirely to a local pronmiess to 
irregularity in the matter of marriage, 'f hia was not confined to the lower 
dasses. Gentlemen ^mers, ubo moved m the mmister’s own circle, 
occasionally appeared before the Session to be admonished, and this some- 
times led to the scandalous anomaly of a gentleman fimner dining at the 
manse one week and sitting on the stool of repentance the next. As there 
was only one school in the neighbourhood, and as it was oonmdered 
imperative that every child, no matter what the ciroumstances of its 
birth, or position, diould be educated, it constantly haj^Mmed that there 
were several dupheates of families at the parochial schooL In several 
instances, that 1 well remember, the illegitimate scicm lived in pcarftek 
harmony with the legitimate in the bosom of the same fiunily, and not 
anfrequendy the ille^timate member was regarded as the fiowrer of ifat 
flock. I can cdl up before me now two Marya mid two Pdiets. The two 
Mjnys lived under the same roof as sisters, and 1 newer heard a word of 
reproach cast at the elder Mary> albeitahe was pcattieat, olaversat^ and 
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It was different with the two Peters. Peter the First lived 
with his mother, Hagar, in the desert, an outcast irom the paternal roof. 
But OB the common ground of the parochial school, he sat on the same 
form, stood up in the same class, and shared equally in the Justification 
and Adoption of the Shorter Catechism with Peter the true-born. Peter 
the Base often enjoyed the satisfaction of giving Peter the True a “ good 
licking ; ’’ but these quarrels never originated in resentment, ariting out 
of their invidious relationship. So, you see, we were a strange, hetero- 
geneous assemblage at this Scotch school. 

A stranger aspect still was occationally presented when two or three 
grown men and women took their places among us. I remember Betty, 
the laird’s nurse, coming for a quarter to improve her handwriting ; and, 
nearly at the same time, the grown-up son of a neighbouring farmer, who 
had an ambition to become acquainted with mensuration and surveying. 
Betty had scarcely got to “ round hand,” before the fiirmer’s son, who 
was accustomed to pursue his studies on the opposite side of the desk, 
fell in love with her, and the upshot of it was that the farmer’s son and 
Betty threw learning to the winds, and went and got married before the 
quarter was out. When Betty was squaring her elbows out at the large 
text, the laird's son was wont to take great delight in walking past her and 
jogging her arm, in revenge for the ruthless way in which Betty used to 
clean out his ears with a piece of rough flannel on washing nights. 

An almost universal circumstance tends to make every Scottish 
parochial schoolmaster discontented with his position and impatient of 
his duties. The parish-school is the stepping-stone to the kirk, and 
each schoolmaster when he is installed at the dominie's desk, begins 
to long for the day when he will *• wag his head in the poopit.” The 
school-house is the hard shell of the chrysalis ; the manse, the flowery 
elysium of the full-fledged butterfly. When I went to school, our 
schoolmaster was in full cry after a kirk and a cure of souls. He 
spent a good deal of his time in reading the newspapers, and, as it 
appeared to me, in looking out for the demise of neighbouring ministers. 
Eveiy morning after prayers, lie read the newspapers for about an 
hour, during which time, we, the pupils, sat and learned our lessons, 
or more often amused ourselves, as quietly as we could. When any 
unusual disturbance took place, the master threw the “ tag " — a piece 
of a gig trace burnt at the end to make it hard — at the offender. 
The pupil hit by it — no matter whether be was the real culprit 
or not — was expected to carry the instrument of puniidiment to the 
master and to accept flagellation, commonly on the hands, but not unfre- 
quently (when the prospect of a kirk looked hazy and dim) upon a part 
of the b^ whidi required preliminary untrussing of points to be got 
at. It fell to ibe lot of Lizzy, the sweeper’s granddaughter, most 
frequently to have to take up the “ tag ” Lizzy, it is true, was a very 
“ limb " in point of toouble ; but she bad always more than her fiur 
diare of the gig trace, llie wigr in which our schoolmaster lifted bis 
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liand against tlie female sex would have wholly disqualified him, in a 
nautical drama, from claiming the name of a Briti^ tar. The English 
reader may think that it equally disqualified him for the position of a 
British schoolmaster ; but 1 do not remember, that any one was shocked 
by these proceedings at the time. If a parent complained, it was not on 
the score of the indignity, but because the “ tag ’’ left its marks. 

The coarse of instruction pursued at our school included reading, 
writing, arithmetic, geography, and the classics. In the general branches 
all sorts, sizes, and sexes, stood up together iu the same classes, according 
to their relative state of advancement. The Greek and Latin classes only 
were select, they being composed of some half-dozen boys of superior 
station destined to go to college when they had mastered Latin enough to 
enable them to spell through Ctesar and Virgil. With these the master 
took considerable pains for his own credit’s sake ; for it would have been 
an eternal di^ace to him had his pupils been rejected on their first easy 
examination at Aberdeen. In the other branches the method pursued 
was one entirely of routine. Nothmg was explained in a rational or 
intelligible way. The only reading books in the school were the Bible 
and McCulloch's first, second, and third Courses of Reading, three pro- 
gressive volumes of badly selected extracts from various authors ; and 
at these we hammered away day after day, and over and over again, 
from the moment we entered the school until the moment we left it. 
There was not a single History in the school — not even a History of 
England in its most modest form of abridgment. As for myself, my early 
knowledge of English history was entirely derived from a sheet of coloured 
portraits of the English kings pasted up on the wall of my box-bed at 
home. My knowledge of the dates of their reigns, and the order of their 
succession, is even now vividly associated with that coloured ^eet. 
Geography was taught from a book. We learned boundaries and the 
names of countries by heart, and chattered them like parrots ; but of the 
cbaractcristicB of countries and their inhabitants we learned nothing 
beyond that such and such a people “ were a hardy race, who devoted 
themselves to agriculture,” and the like. Arithmetic was taught in the 
same way. When we had, by an Entirely mechanical and illogical 
process, committed to memory the multiplication table, we were given 
over to somebody’s “ Arithmetic,” to puzzle over rules and make our 
answers to the questions tolly, by any means whatever, with those in the 
book. I remember, with regard to the rule of three, that we used to try 
one position after the other, until we worked out the right answer. The 
dominie never condescended to explain the simple logic of the process. 
The result is, as regards myself, that I am to this day the greatest dunce 
at figures in the world. 1 believe I have been detected refusing to 
purchase oranges at two for three halfpence, but readily agreeing to take 
five for sixpence, with the idea that it was a better bargmn. 

At the time of which I speak it was a rule of faith with all Scotch 
schoolmasters that flagellation was the primary and most important agent 
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in &e ’work of educotion. “Spire tbe rod, and y«ll spoil fhe ckild,” 
akonld have been written orer the door of ewry parochial achool. Every 
btw who entered the portala my Scotdi aohod with a consciouanesB 
of being imperfect in any kason, left all hope of immunity from the 
tag behind him. The slighteat mistake in apelling, or in aaying the 
Shorter — ^that hated Shorter Catechism !— was punished by one 

or more strokes of the tag on the extended hand. I have seen the order 
go down a whole class, “ Hold out your hand, sir.” And crack, crack, 
crack went the tag on our unflinching palms. We knew if we flinched 
we should get a double dose, and perfaapa on another and more sensitive 
part of our bodies. I think I may saieiy say that a day never passed 
without a flogging. IVo or three times a week the “ tag” was the occa- 
rion of a regular scene. This was when some spirited or big boy refused 
to hold out ius hand or untruss. I remember one notable occasion when 
the master attempted to inflict the “extreme punishment” on a big 
|donghman of eighteen or nineteen. There was a regular fight between 
them: and several times master and pupil went down togethir on the 
floor, rolling and strugglmg with ail the desperation of men engaged in a 
mortal combat Both parties called upon the pupils to come to their 
assistance; but we, small boys, were too mnch alarmed to side with 
either, albeit our sympathies were decidedly with the ploughman. The 
result of this conflict was highly agreeable to us all. The dominie was 
laid np for a week with bruised 1^, and during that time there was “ no 
school The terror inspired by the tag c.'iused the boys to fiequently 
play the truant ; m the vernacular this was called “ fugieing.” Scarcely 
a day passed that some boy did not “ fugie," or fly the school There 
was one boy who was particularly distiugniKbed for this art He 
had been punished for it over and over again, and beaten at ail 
points until he was black and blue, but still be would “ fugie." 
& would come away from home in the morning with his satchel and 
dinner; but, instead of going to school, would betake himself to the 
forest, and spend the day in birds’-nesting, or in devouring “blae- 
berries.” When bis retreat was discovered, the master stalled one 
morning in pursuit of him, foUo#:d by all the scholars in a jMck. We 
had a regular hunt, and greatly we enjoyed the sport, not caring no mudli 
for the fote of the fligitive, as for the holiday and the exemption for a few 
hours ftom lessons and the tag. Sandy, for that was the fugitive's name, 
was unearthed like a fox, and hunted like one, all through the wood, and 
over the bntn, and up the hill-side to a clump of tall fir-trees, where, find- 
ing the dominie close upon him, with the tag vengefuily waved aloft, 
Sandy clambered up the smooth stem of a larch-tree, and perched 
hunaelf toiumphaiitly among ita topmost branches. The dominie, who 
was not deficient in phick when upholding the prerogative of the tag, 
immediately made idle attempt to follow him ; but finding tho branches 
wth» too slight to bear his weight, be was glad to dide down again, after 
^ving s ti r oesf iu lly climbed the stem. Having in train oomnumded 
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Saady to come down, the dominie held s council of war with himself for 
a few minutes, and suddenly resolved upon his strategy. One of the boys 
was despatched to a neighbouring &rm -house for an axe. When it was 
brought, tlie dominie set to work at the root of the tree, and, when he 
had given it two or three strokes, called out once more to Sandy~“ Will 
you come down, sir ? " Sandy looked cautiously over from his nest 
among the branches to see what probability there was of the dominie’s 
being able to fell the tree, and, apparently, coming to the conclusion that 
he couldn’t do it, contemptuously answered — “ Na, I winna come doon.” 
Once more the dominie laid the axe at the root of Sandy’s citadel, and 
though he made little progiess in cutting it, the tree shook at eveiy stroke, 
until Sandy, becoming ratlicr uncomfortable, consented to come down. He 
had no sooner reached the ground, than he was coUared and marched off 
to the school in triumph, and was duly whipped by extreme process. 

Our parents larely interfered to piotect us from the tag, when it was 
udminibtcred m moderation; though occasionally some noise was made 
when a boy was sent home utterly incapacitated from occupying a sitting 
position. The iiiiller’s w ife — a strong-minded dame of the “ rampaging ” 
order — so far liom being maternally indignant when her son, Johnny, 
uas sent home in a state of pulp, would occasionally call in to enjoin the 
dominie not to spare him This lady was a chief actor m one of our 
most memorable “ scenes.” Ilei son Johnny had “ fugled ” for several 
du^s running, and had been found out and duly whipped by the maternal 
oi'dir. Some time after this the good lady tound Johnny hiding in the 
mill, about the middle of the d.iy, when he ought to have been at school. 
I renieinber w'ell what came ot tli.ii discoveiy. Late one afternoon we 
were startled from our studies bj a noise of wheels, the clattering of 
some iron lustriui eut, and the acceiiu ol a slinll, angry voice. The 
master immediately ran out to see what was the matter, and we, 
tlie pupils, took the opportunity to rush to the windows. It was the 
miller's wile, who had anived with her son Johnny m a cart, keeping 
guard o\cr him with the kitehcn tongs. The next mmute Johnny was 
diiten into the school] oom by Ins mluiiatc jiarent, who banged him 
with the tongs ns he lan. I shall ne>er forget the scene that ensued. 
“ Kow hat e ) oui wull o’ him,” said the Spartan parent to the dommie. 
The dominie thus licensed, got out the tog ; but Jolmiiy no sooner caught 
Bight of that lustiument than he was nerved to the most desperate 
resistance. The moment the dominie advanced to seize him Johnny 
scrambled over a dpsk and dodged him, and when the dominie ran 
round after him he scrambled back again. The miller’s wife now came 
to the dominie's assistance, and for nearly a quarter of an hour both 
together hunted Johnny over the desks and forms, hitting out at him 
with the tag and the tongs, while the books, and slates, and milk-caos 
were scattered all over the lloor like broken armour on a battle-field. It 
was not until Johnny was faiily out of bieath that he gave in ; and then 
he lay down on his back on the iloor, and turning himself rapidly round as 
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on a plro^ menaced first the dominie and then his mother with his iron- 
diod feet Johnny managed to resist tiie extreme penalty designed for 
him, but what with the bumps he recmrcd in riding over the desks, and 
the random blows fix>m the tongs and the tag, he had punishment enough 
and to spare. Of course, as we all saw and felt that this constant flagel- 
laUon was both cruel and unjust, we were never any better for it, and 
bore it or resisted it manfully, as martyrs bear and resist persecution. 

But notwithstanding the loose and desultoiy, not to say brutal, i^stem 
pursued at our school, the pupils of all degrees managed, in some way or 
other, to acquire a very respectable quantum of knowledge, or, if not 
knowledge itself, the groimdwork of knowledge. The boys who learned 
Greek and Latin went to college and took their degrees ; the farmers’ sons 
went home to give a higher intellectual life to the society in which their 
families moved; and the humbler cla-os of scholars carried away with 
them to the plough’s tail, the carpenter s bench, and the smithy, just 
enough of the rudiments of learning to enable them to cultivate them- 
selves by after study. This fact may seem a contradiction to the picture 
I have given of my Scotch rchool. In Scotland, however, bad teaching 
and a high state of mental cultivation among the masses are quite con- 
sistent. The fact is, the middle and lower classes in Scotland hare a 
passion for learning The dearest ambition of the poor cottar is to 
educate his children, and, if possible, to give one, at least, such an 
amount of schooling as w!l fit him for a higher station than that occupied 
by his parents. A poor hillside crofter will starve himself and his family 
for ten years of their life to send one of the boys to college and qualify 
him for the kirk. Such boys, howeter, learn more poring over their 
books by the humble firedde at home, or out in the fields in the intervals 
of their farm work, than at the school They learn under every dis- 
advantage, because they are spurred on by a love of knowledge and a 
desire to raise themselves. It is this universal tliirst after knowledge and 
intellectual cultivation that gives Scotland so decided a pre-eminence as 
regards general education. Persons who con neither read nor write are 
common enough in England, not alone in the country districts, but also 
in the great towns. 1 doubt if you could find one such in all Scotland. The 
classes corresponding to the “ hinds ” and “ navvies " of England, cannot 
only read and write, but are capable of enjoying literature in its higher 
developments. Our farming-men at home used to spend their evenings, 
after their frugal supper of kail brose, in reading the newspapers and 
discossing the debates in Parliament. Our herd-boy taught himself the 
elements of astronomy out in the fields, while tending the cattle. He 
was the first to tdl me the names of the planets and point them out to 
me. I taught him, in return, a httle Latin ; and I remember, during my 
last year at college, mertii^ this herd-boy in tbe quadrangle, arrayed in 
the red toga. I have since heard that he earned off the first mathe- 
Burtical prize. 
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At stated periods, the governor of a convict prison gives audience to 
such inmates of his mansion as may have complaints to make, or petitions 
to prefer; and of the demands most commonly heard, from old and 
young, one of the commonest is : “ Please, sir, may I grow ’ ” It 
sounds odd to hear the naive request put by some square-shouldered 
grey-haired fellow; but it is usually found so reasonable that, after 
a word or two of inquiry, the governor consents. The man wishes 
to let his hair grow within the next thice or four months before his 
leaving the prison ; and it is the first step towards his release, whether it be 
on the expiry of his sentence, or on his earning a “ conditional pardon.” 
Subsequently, the chaplain of the prison sends forth certain formal 
questions as to the man’s prospect of obtaining honest employment out 
of doors ; and about a month before the date of his depai ture, the chap- 
lain addiesses a letter to any person by whom the prisoner hopes to be 
employed, dosorihing the man’s state of health, stating his conduct in 
prison, and asking whether his report upon the subject of employment 
is true, or whether he has any other means of support. In the majority 
of cases, I am told, the replies are “ satisfactory, ” but, in some instances, 
they arc othern isc, and, in some, the man can give no reference Within 
my own teiy limited range of individual observation, I hate obseived in 
England the s.inie circumstance which I have noticed m Ireland — that the 
prisoner often has a dread of returning to his friends, not only because 
he iears that his character will be known, but because he is too well 
aware that those with whom he has been acquainted before he entered 
the prison will draw him back into evil courses. At once, then, we 
perceive a very unexpected symptom of inipiovcment : the desire of the 
prisoner to cut all connection with his family, and to avow that he has no 
means, no chance of obtaining help or cmploj ment, is one of the most 
tangible results of his reformation In cases where tlie reply is unsatis- 
factoij', or the man can give no itfercnce, the governor and chaplain 
fill up a form in which they express an opinion whether he is able to 
earn his liveUliood. From these inquiries and records returns are made 
to the Secretaiy of State, speafying the men who are eligible to be recom- 
mended for release under a conditional pardon. On receiving the order of 
the Secretary of State, the licence is printed on a small parchment form, 
and on the back of tliat form is the following schedule of conditions : — 

“ J. The power of rcToking or altering the hcence of a convict will most certainly 
be exercised in enso of hu misconduct 

« 2. If, therefore, he wishes to rotoin the privilege which, by his good bcliavionr 
pfl nsi (Uscipline, he has obtained, he must prove, by his subsequent conduct, 
that be is nally worthy of her Majesty’s clemency. 
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“ 8. To prodnce a forfeiture of the licence, it is hj no means nece^saiy that the 
holder should be ooniKfcd of any ncu' oflfeneo. If he associate with notoriously had 
charactcrc, loads an idle and dissolntc life, or has no visible means of obtaining an 
honest In clihood, , it will be assumed that he is about to rel^ise into crime, and ho 
wiQ be at once apiirchcnded, and recommitted to prison under his original sentence ” 

Dressed in clothes provided for linn bj the prison, and suited to liis 
piobable occupation, whether as an artisan or a laliourer, his parchment 
licence in his pocket, and the first instalment of his gratuity — probably 
2/ , more or less — with a soldier's raihtaj pass for the place of his desti- 
nation. the prisoner sets out. In less lucky instances, he simply walks 
forth into .space *' to t.akc his chance" — that i.«, to beg for cmploMnent 
from those who are too busy to attend to him, oi to supj)!} his neces- 
sities by some more familiar means I'jion the whole, however, we might 
cla&sift’ the prisoners into thrte classes- those who return to their friends, 
those who proceed at once to some faniili.ir pl.icc of ri‘«ort, and tho.se who 
seek the “ Dischaigt d Pnsonrr'* Aid Pociet i 

I have already e.vplained fh.st fho'e pus-ons who wi le convicted under 
the Peel's Servitude Act of 1^53. which .iccidcnt.ilh omitted to provide 
for the conditional pardon fotm .. class vvlncli h.is rcca-ioned some 
perplexity, but i' gradually dying out. Tin nun of tin- class .iie 
divided into four “stages " lh..se m tli<> Mcoml -tage have sivpenc'.i 
week tovv.ards tlmr gratuity, in the third nine pence, m the fouilh one 
stiilling Men sentencf-d under the amended Act t'l Ib.'i? aic divided 
into three “ stager." m the s«;ct,nd stage they receive finirptnct a week, 
and in the third ciglitpcrce The laigir s-ums give.i to the men <>1 the 
first class, to^itiitr with some vtlur itidulgetices m prison, tire allovvefl as 
a compciisaticn lev llair losu g tic ch.Mm of getting ii tiiki t-ol-lt .av e, 
either in the co'onits or at ] omt The .k ciiniiilati d gratuity sometimes 
rises to .a considerable amount A Irit ..d who l..is studnJ lh<- subject 
minutely ha« found it to range high es 27/ ir i!o/. , usually it 
ranges from 8/ to 201 ; and he cmij.uits the averag*' to hi about 121. 
Ab you already know, this is not liamkd to tin man m t/iit sum 
Supposing hiB gratuity to b<. of the average amount, tai having the 
prison be will receive 21., with the deduction of a few jn nee lor pt h!.ige 
which will be incurred on his account after las dep.irtine. 'Im days 
later he will receive 2/. more, at tlic end of two inonthh 4/, and nl 
the end of three months the liaiantt of 4 / , Kj that lie will lie five 
tnomhs and a half before lie can draw tlic whole sum. TiiU“, il he is 
discharged on the 1st of January, he will not liatt cleared his presort 
account until the end of June, lie catuiC't draw any of the instalments 
without obuining tlie endorwment ot a t lergy man, m.igistrate, or some 
known persjna, to a fonn which idiows that he is living rcsjioctably and 
supporting himself by bontrt work Som*- time stnec, I am told by the 
hame tneud, the discharged prisoners were often luiable to obtain any 
of their gratuity, and in most instances could not amve at the dosing 
balance. It too frequently ha{^[«<aied that the man woidd return to hie 
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friends, reoorer his original character — that is, become a vagabond and a 
thief— and so lose the power to procure the valuable endorsement of a 
magistrate or clergyman. Another danger attended all convicts, and stiU, 

I fear, attends the most hardened or the most desolate. At every post 
where the man was likely to emerge from his seclmdon was stationed 
an agent appointed by the very worst of all “ the dangerous classes ” — 
some Fagin or Fagin’s man, the caterer for criminal customers. This 
functionary la of the same genus with those who tout at the landing-pier 
of watering-places, with vocal cards issuing from their mouths in praise 
of certain inns. The gentleman sallying forth from one of her Majesty’s 
mansions, found himself suddenly courted as a welcome customer, a “ dis- 
til -guished person,” with every convenience offered to him for spending 
the money in his pocket as fast as possible, and perhaps for discounting 
the great expectations of the next few months. 

It was a knowledge of these facts which, in 1857, induced Mr. Whit- 
bread, the Member for Bedford, at present one of the Lords of the 
Admiralty, to suggest the establishment of an Association for the express 
purpose of holding out a helping hand to fhe discharged prisoner. He 
invited Mr William Bayne Rankin and other friends to assist him. 
Some lent him their names, which were in themselves of great value ; 
others gave him their money, and some few rendered active co-operation. 
Mr. Rankin liecame the’ honorary secretary of the Association, and 
Mr F. Partridge its secretary. By degrees the “ Discharged Prisoners’ 
Aid Society,” which is still an independent charitable body, has become a 
sort of volunteer auxiliary to the Convict Department The Association 
prepared forms, which were sent to every convict prison in England ; the 
nature of the society is explained to each prisoner before his discharge ; 
and he accepts the help or not entirely according to his own free choice. 
In early days, many prisoners hesitated to comply with the first peremp- 
tory condition imposed by the society — that the whole of the gratuity 
should be placed in its hands Judged by graduates in a school not 
calculated to afford the happiest study of human motives, the charitable 
gentlemen in Westminster were regarded as a great joint-stock crimping 
establishment ; and the newly released suspected that they were to be as 
much victimized as the German “ redemptioners ” were in America. 
By degrees, however, this suspicion wore off; a knowledge of the manner 
in which the society worked spread amongst the class on whose behalf 
it acted, and the business of the corporation has expanded accordingly. 
At first, there would be two or three cases a week ; thei e are now three 
or fimr a day. At first, there was scarcely work enough for one secretary ; 
now the society employs a secretary, two clerks, and one or two agents, 
and finds tiio machinery altogether insufficient for its exigencies. 
During the last year, the moneys passing through the h.tnds of fhe 
Society have amounted to an aggregate between 10,000f. and 12,0001.^ 
composed principally of the prisoners’ own money ; for it must be eon* 
feMri that no sooiety has ever done so mnoh with such a narrow itiodictiM 
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of means. The list of actual subacribers is slender, and we observed 
that the heaviest share of the burden falls upon a very few in that ^ort 
list. At the same time, gentlemen at a distance do not scruple to claim 
the co-operation of the society in helping forward individuals who may 
have excited a local or individual interest. 

The prisoner comes to the office of the society, at 39, Charing Cross, 
with the papers of his discharge, including one of the forms stating that 
he is recommended by the governor of the prison which he has leR This 
paper specifies his registered number in the prison, his name and sentence, 
his age on conviction, religion and education, date and place of com iction, 
nature of crime, previous convictions and nature of crimes, character in 
separate confinements, character on public works, trade and degree of 
proficiency, capacity for hard labour, the employment desired, the prisoner’s 
willingness to emigrate, amount of gratuity due, probable period of dis- 
charge, w’lth any remarks which the governor may think fit to add. The 
society disposes of its clients in three ways — first, by obtaining employment 
for them; secondly, by enabling them to return to their friends; and 
thirdly, by assisting them to emigrate. The first case which came before 
the society was in May, 1857 ; in the interval it has helped more tlian 1,900 
prisoners. The secretaries believe that, of the total number, not more 
tlwn 100 have been re-convicted. There are no positive data to establish 
this fact, but there arc hopes that hereafter it may be tested by direct 
record. With regard to the men who are helped, they may be subdi- 
vided mto two classes — those for whom situations aie found by tlie advice 
of the society; and those who obtain woik themselves, and are helped to 
procure tools or mater^ls for work. The women remain at a “ Home" 
provided for them, and in most cases enter as domestic servanbi Where 
the society itself recommends its chent for employment, and gives him a 
character, lus antecedents are distinctly mentioned , but where he obtains 
work by his own independent search, his circumstances arc not disclosed. 
I have inspected the books of the society, and have traced a considerable 
number of cases, both of men and women Out of the whole number, I 
have belbre me a list of twenty -five, and I am able to saj that iluy arc 
not exceptional, but may be paralleled bj far more in the books foi the 
current year. The kinds of employment are as various as tliat indicated 
in the London Directory. The men arc engaged as bakers, milkmen, 
painters, builders, cabinet-makers, commercial travellers, fisliinongerSf 
engineers, watermen, hawkers, goldsmiths, &c. The case's to which 1 
refer range over periods of more than a year; some very few are a little less, 
some extend to three or four years. A few men Imre bt'cn placed iu 
mdependent business. In two instances a business was jturchased lor a 
man, and in both those instances the person assisted is going on well. In all 
these cases there is complete information down to the latest date in the 
present year. In one instance, a man who appears to have squandered a 
part of his gratuity, came to the society at the eleventh hour in want of 
five ihiUinga to procure tools. There was something in the carneatoeaa of 
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hSm iii>Mdb %t3anoted attention; on inquiry, hia atniy piofed te 1>e 
the took were itinitiied 1^, and he k now enjoyed hywgceat 
Imildicig £rto. He learned tiie particular handi(»wf!; in whi<di he is en- 
Ijt^ied, at lV»tknd. Another kisttmce falls under my personal ohaorvatimi, 
at^ it is interesting for ipedal reaaons. It is that of a young toaa who, 
since his disdharge, has obtained work under aa old employer, to whom he 
told all tiiat had happened to him. By his dkdpline in prison, by ac- 
quiring a consciousness of his powers as a workman, with an insight into 
tiie opening offered through industry and energy, the man had evideatly 
aurmounted the original sense of toe degradation. When 1 him, 
accidentsUy, I observed no detire to piuade himself, nor do 1 su^tose he 
would have preferred to see his departure from his late retidaice announced 
in the Court Circular ; but he did rather seek my notice, no doubt as that 
of a witness to his working skill, his diligence, and his substantial advance- 
ment ; and he seemed to feel that toe character which he had acquked 
at Portland was a substantial testimony to his capacity, indostiy, and reao- 
Itttion. The man is a veiy good specimen of a sharp Englishman. 1 have 
met, of course quite casually, with one or two instances of toe same kmd. 

Another prisoner, aatisted by the society, was discharged more than 
three years and a half ago. He found employment for himself; htat 
afbo' the society had assisted him, he came back to it for a ofaaiao- 
ter. He was warned that, if it were given, his employer kmkst be 
told of his antecedents, but he still seemed to think the character iieoes- 
saty. The person who was about to engage him, a tradesman ha « oon- 
tiderable way of business, called upon the secretary of toe society. 3%e 
instant he heard that his servant had been a convict, he turned away, 
declaring that it was useless to think of engaging him. The seur^airy 
stopped him, and inquired toe amount of nsk which the emjdoyer would 
incur ; it turned out that the man would probably have 21. or 8i. in his 
hands at a time, and that a guarantee of 51. woiidd cover the risk. The 
secretary undertook to guarantee that amount ; and the man has remained 
in toe same place for considerably more tlmn three years, with aoch 
thorouj^ eatis&ction to his employer that that gentleman has apon- 
taneottsly released toe society from its liability. This esse also is pecu- 
liarly interesting, aa showing how the employing classes may be made to 
learn, by their own inquiry and practical experience, that a £tilow-crQ8ti)ie 
who is once a criminal needs not always be so. 

Special arrangements are made for dispoting of the wommi who 
leave toe Befiige at Fulham. This place, as well as other portions of oast 
qratem, is pointed out as azudogous to the Intermediate ” etqge 
in bdand, but the analogy iswery frint. I motioned the htd^'ipinl of 
beer allowed to the fourto dass at Portland, as one amongst other iodal- 
geaees to corniienaate iw toe loss of tnmsportatioa for pasoneiueonmalei 
between and 1857. Objections might be made to the dietia^at 
9«^bem, as being ca too high a scale; and itis wheiiy uidiket)iinlnf|ln^ 
fiue wMch contento the hard-worked klxnxrer at er tire fwalteaf 
YOL. IV^KO. 20. 12. 
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at tbe Golden Bridge in Dublin. The Fulhain Bdnge is also disiia- 
gwiaTid from the Intermediate pristms of Irdand bj less liberty of action, 
and by f ymtaining within itself places of punishment. Still, it is an 
improvement on older prisons, and is not without proportionalt results. 
From the 1st of January to the end of May, 1861, seventy-two women 
were discharged from the Fulham Bcfoge, and were thus distributed - 
Sent to parents, eighteen; sent to husbands, seven; to other relatives, 
fifteai; to friends, three; to service, direct from the Kefuge, one ; to the 
Discharged Prisoners' Aid Socie^, with a view to service or emigration, 
twsity-sbt; sent out on their own account, having no home, eight. The 
reports of the first four classes are pronounced to be “ satisfactory,” with 
the exception of two in the first class and one in the second. Of the 
first class three had no home, but had cliildren in workhouses, whom 
they went to rejoin. Three others have joined friends under anything 
but hopeful circumstances. One is at service m the house of a clcigy- 
man; and another, whose husband is a convict in Australia, is understood 
to be “ going on well.” When any woman is sent out from the Befuge, 
steps are taken to ascertain where she will be received, and to secure 
her safe arrival, with authenticated reports of the fact. Communication 
is always made with the clergyman of the district to which the discharged 
prisoner proceeds ; and. says Mrs. Harpour, tlie lady superintendent of 
the Befuge at Fulham, in a letter to Sir Joshua Jebb, “ mucli is learned 
in this mode of the sad and miserable way in which these poor creatures 
have been brought up, and the temptations with which they were sur- 
rounded immediately on their return to their deplorable haunts. It • 
excites our sympathy, and makes us feel tliat soniethiug must be done 
by the pubbe, or all omr efforts cannot but be fruillei.s in many cases. 

I can only hope and pray that the publicity which is now being given to 
the ctmvict ^stem, will induce the Cliristian pubhc to lend us a helping 
hand. We do not ask for their money, but for their sympatby and a 
little of their time.” I have statements of cases in w'hich prisoners who 
have left the Befuge have done well ; but, in this as in other instances, 

I am cautioned against their publication, lest exaggerated inferences should 
be drawn from contracted data. And at the Befuge, as throughout the 
Bngliofa establishments, I have failed to obtain anything like the same 
fiiU, detailed, and long-continaed Information about convicts at laige, which 
1 was enabled to obtain by my own personal c.xamination in Ireland. 

One grand resource for the disposal of English convicts, especially 

* of men whose term of incarceration may be shortened by ** ticket-of- 
leav^” is transportation. Theoretically, transportation is stiJl continued 

* to Bermuda, Gibraltar, and Western Australia; but the tnuSsport of 
oonvkto to Bermuda has been indefinitely suspended. Of the Australian 
arrangements the most recent account is afforded me in an extract from 
ftie impublished B^port to the Directors of Convict Prisons, by the reli- 

^ ^na inatroctor, who sailed in the convict ship Palmeraton, landed 
lua cliaigw at Fkenmde in February. • 
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“ MiUbarA Pruon, May 27, 1861. 

" 1 visited tlic pnson on the third or fonrtli 607 after the men vreie landed. 
The chapbdn and deputy superintendent kindly accompanied me. It resonbles 
Portland more than any other I know. The cells are sm^l in size, and the interior 
arrangements on the same principle as at that pnson. 

“ Tlicre were two large association rooms occupied, 1 believe, at night by artisans 
whom I found employed in the smiths’ forge and carpenters’ shop, which are very 
extensive, and where work on a large scale was being earned on under the snperin' 
tendcnce of the Royal Engineer department Some laige rooms on the basement 
floor were fitted up as pnnting-officcs, and prisoners were employed here in doing all 
the Goverunent printing required for the colony. , 

“ There were, I bcbcic, about 400 men in the pn°on at this time, inclnding 
about eighty lauded from the Palmerston. These last were employed, some fow in 
the workshops, and the remainder on the roads, working rn gangs. 

“ The rations wcic abundant, and of excellent quality ; served, precisely as they 
are at Millbank, to the men in their cells. 

“ On the general parade, I noticed that the reconvicted, or men remitted to the 
estabhshment, and the men sent up for short sentences from the pohce-office, were 
paraded apart, and distinguished fiom the general prisoners by a difiercnt dress. 

“ lieing desirous of seeing hon the remainder of the men who hod come out under 
our charge 111 the Patmerston wero disposed of, and how the probationary period of 
SIX months (through which all convicts are required to pass before they can receive 
the greater dcgicc of freedom of a ticket-of-liccncc) is passed throngh, I visited, in 
rompany with Dr Watson, the surgeon supenntciulcnt, four of the out-stations We 
found all these stations occupied by men who also had come out in the Palmerston ; 
and I was informed that, for some time previous to the amial of that ship, the road- 
making had been much interrupted for want of men 

“ The parties consisted of Irom 40 to bO men, lodged in huts. They were in charge 
of a warder , and m most places there was one of the Royal Engineers to direct the 
works on the roads, and two or three cumict constables to presene order and super- 
intend the men at work and in thrir quarters The men work on the roads fiom fonc 
to five miles each way, and, wheneicr I saw them, appeared to be diligently employed. 

"Their sleeping-places were diiidcd by partitions of slanting boards, and they took 
their meals m messes of six or eight at separate tables , the rations bemg supplied 
from the chief stations, Perth and Guildford, and the whole from the Commissariat in 
the first instance They arc also allowed tobacco 

" The men at these stations were clicciful and industrious , they made no complaints, 
except in reference to the heat of the climate and mosqnitocs. Those within reach of 
the rner were ]icniutlcd to bathe in it in the morning. The hours of labonr wrere from 
SIX to six — one hour, I bchci e, for breakfast, and one ai.d a half for dinner were allowed. 

“ Ilowcier desirable it may be to cxccotc works of this nature at a distance fiom 
where a pro]>cr degree of control may be kept up, I cannot but say tliat I felt anxious 
for the welfare of the prisoners who, dunng their detention m these huts, would he 
exposed to great temptation and demoralization In fact, these stations were, in every 
respect, inferior to the larger and more Tegulaily-arranged stations which I recollect to 
base visited m Tasmuiia pcmnsuki. It is also obsious that tlic sooner the men who* 
go out in a consict-ship can be scpaiated, alter they arc disembarked, the better tor 
them in every way. 

" The men at these stations appeared perfectly asvare of the uselessness of attempt- 
ing escape in a colony which has no known outlet to any other In point of fact, were 
the attempt made, tlieir footsteps in the sand would be unerringly traced by the 
c.xtraordinury sagacity of tlio natives attached to each police-station lor the purpoae , 
tliey would bo captured, or pensh for want of water. 

" 1 shall now endeasour to desrribe their prospects of employment when liberated 
on a ticket-of-leave, from what came under my own observation. 


13—2 
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“A &w men who won seat cot in the Palmer*^ having completed a Inge 
poctioa of their sentenoe at hoaie (two ct them with eonuanted sentence), were 
(iUwhaiged fiom the estahUsiunmit in about eij^t days afier their artivaL Thi^ were 
Bap]^Ked with a ticket-oAleave dress, a pention of their gratoity, and a pass fat twenty* 
fimr honis, to enable them to seek employment. I trevelM in the steamboat fixan 
Nrenumtle to Perth on the day some of them left the prison. .... 

"The social statns of die sober and indostrions convict sutler is perfect^ assnied. 
jfo the coontiy dis tri cts no didbrenoe is made between him and the fiee setrier. 

“lam, gentlemen,” &c. &c. 

After reading onij this brie^ sober, and most authentic report, the 
reader trift begin to doubt whether traniqwrtation can be what it was 
once sti^posed to be — a very terrible penal^, severance of natural ties, 
death to family associationB, and so forth. It has had its terrors, and at 
more Aaa one seaatni, but the season has alwa]^ been limited. In July, 
1827, came into operation an Act extending transportation to varioiu 
fdonions offences. In the following year there was a great decline in 
eadi offences — the new Act had stricken terror ; but in the very next year 
the indnence of the punishment had declined ; by degrees transportadon 
ceased to be r^arded with alarm, and now it is admitted to be a positive 
reward. Writing years back, Archbishop Whately shows the dawn of 
this feeling. He quotes the words of convicts, crying out with delight at 
the accommodation on board ship; thanking God for having been carried 
to a country where they were well off ; writing home with presents to 
masters whom they had robbed, and even offering patronage and assistance 
in a country where a man is sure to make bis fortune. The keen-righted 
teacher of logic foresaw that such dangerous knowledge must q>tead m 
the motfaer-Gountiy. 

If BO longer available as a deterrent, is transportation a purely bene* 
&aal auxiliaiy? Let tis look into that question. During the present 
sesrion of Parliament, Mr. Childers, the Member for Pontefract, obtained 
a Select Committee “to inqiure into the present system of transporta* 
tiim, its utili^, and effect upon colonization, and to report whether any 
improvement could be eiheted therein.” The committee was, upon the 
whole, well manned. Mr. Childere himself has a practical knowledge of 
the subject, ftom his connection with Australia ; and I believe one pur- 
pose of the inquiry was to show that, in conrideration for the Australian 
eokmies generally, transportation ought to be mhoUy abandoned, even 
to Western Anstinlia. The net result of the report is, that the com- 
mittee advises no interference, bat driicately suggests that tran^rtstion 
llbould>continne as it is carried ou now, under the actual circumstances 
of the day. These drcomstances are remarkable. It has been reaedved 
to suppress the convict prisons in Bermuda and Gibraltar. The gross 
number of convicts in England, as wdl as in Ireland, appears to be 
actually diminiafaii^. The free coknies of Australia have passed laws 
for preventing the admurion of any licence-holder or expiree, under 
severe penalties to be inftkted upon any ahip-tnaater who shall isfiii^ 
the kc^ law. Stmw ooovicU hs^ve escaped frmn Weahnm Auatndia, bat 
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Mt ia greali xnmiben, md the alarm on the aabject appean to hare 
aahnded) though the feeliBg of repngnance is aa strong aa ever. 

It oomea out in eridenoe, that the Western Atu^raliatu can «m]^by 
a certain amount of convict labour, but cannot emplojr mudh more 
than they now have, at tibe present rate of annual supply. Many 
employers prefer convicts, aa more tractable than free la^nrers, and 
they are decidedly pleased at the exclusion Acts of the free colonies. 
Mr. Burgess and other witnesses declare that crime has not increased 
in proportion to the number of convicts, a considerable proportion of the 
men having behaved well ; but they draw marked distinctions between 
a bad order of convicts and a better order, strongly hinting that a careful 
selection should be made ; and I am disposed to believe that these hints 
will not be lost upon the head office in Parliament Street. Several of 
the colonists had desired the introduction of condcts, because th^ looked 
forward to the official expenditure on account of the establishment, &c. ; 
and these speculators have been disappointed. They were particularly 
annoyed because provisions for convicts were furnished from other colo- 
nies, whereas they claimed a protective system of trade, as the correlative 
of the convict burden. Amongst eastern colonists are many who formerly 
approved of transportation, but they found “ the character of the convicts 
grow worse as the cnminal laws of England were ameliorated and soft- 
ened," A very cunous lesson is brought out incidentally. “ Formerly,” 
says Mr. Hewitt, of Tasmania — tha last colony in which convictism was 
abolished, much to the chagrin of Governor Denison and the authorilies 
in England — “ we got men sent to us for political offences, for poaching, 
machine-breaking, and so on ; and there was always a very large body 
of convicts who prided themselves that they were not thieves and 
rogues; but since the alteration of the laws in this country, it seems to 
me that every man who comes out has committed some grave oflfence.” 

On one point all appear to be agreed : that the old assignment system, 
and a fortion any Norfolk Island system, which tends to mass ooovicts 
tf^ether in bodies undiluted by tlie clemrats of ordinary society, can 
never more be tolerated. Those who view the subject with a practical 
knowledge, and yet without local predilections, believe that transportation 
cannot be contmued much longer, even to Westeni Australia. I am wel 
aware that the Irish as well os the English authorities desire that that 
outlet should be retained, and I sec objections to any midden closmg of it; 
but that it ought to be abohdied within a comparatively few years I am 
omvinced. I have the veiy highest authority for the avowal, thft the^ 
crime, which irresistibly im;^led Sir William Molesworth’s Committee to 
pronounce the doom of convictism in Australia goierally, cannot be pre- 
vented or efihctivciy controlled in Western Australia, even now. One of 
the most experienced officials, Mr. Thomas Frederidc Elliot^ of the 
Colonial Office, was amongst those who stood t^vaiA the abolition ]^o- 
ceedinp (ff 18S7 ; but “ further obeervaUon,” he says, “ has altmd my 
opinioa,” The convicts who remained in Sydney and New South Wales 
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Ikare dtme hann. Western An&tr&Iia may profit firom the expedient 
vliile the colony is in a langiushing etate, but it can never be a substitute 
fyr ordinary colonization. The relief is not “ beneficial to this countiy ” 
— “ the numbers sent out are too trifling to be of any account,” either to 
the mother country or to the colony. “In every point of view I thinic th.it 
tran^rtation as a system has come to an end, and that its day is past.” 

Before I proceed to dose this scries of papers with the conclusions 
which have been forced upon me in my survey of the whole, in Ireland 
and England, I must refer once more to the case set forth on behalf of the 
English g-steiu. The fate of my last paper appears to have been curious. 
In some quarters it has been regarded as too fai ourable to the Englisli 
lystem, while the diicf conductors of tliat qrstem think that I have “ not 
done them jushcc.” I am told that I have fallen into many errors, and 
that the comparison which I hare made between England and Ireland 
is disparaging to England. In tbe most explicit terms that could be 
employed I bare invited correction of errors. I have avowed my readi- 
ness to incorporate in this third paper any emendations with whidi I can 
be supplied; my object lieing, not to advocate one sj'stcm or to disparage 
another, but simply to lay before your readers, as far as my examination 
of the two systems and your space would permit, the facts themselves. 
The communications upon the subject have Iwen verj' numerous and pro- 
tracted. Throughout all, I liave been met by Sir Joshua Jebb with tbe 
most handsome consideration and a generous frankness The result, 
however, is that 1 have a lengthened statement, from his pen, going over 
&e gronnd fixim the time when “ sound principles were laid down in 1842 
by the then Lord Stanley and Sir James Graliam, fur establishing pro- 
bationaiy periods of discipline at home, in order to the disposal of the 
oonvict by transportation and this statement I now take bodily, with 
atone veiy alight curtailment. 

“ The difficulties which ocenned at that thne in Van Diemen’s land prevented the 
developiiient of these principles, and led to a modified arrangement ondtir Earl Qrey 
and Sir George Grey. Under the system as it was then settled, from 1 847 to 1853, a 
printed notioe was conunnnicated to cveiy convict, telling him that tbe first period of 
prabatWD woold be passed in solitaiy oonfincroent for sume time ; and employment 
OB Ae pnhbc works for tbe second period ; tbe tfami stage under a ticLct-of-Ieave 
in one of the eolomes. The incenuves to industry and good conduct, during the two 
first periods, were very fhlly explmned in this document. Tliey consisted of nmi»> 
sions of the imjurisoninent, gratnities, badges marking the progress of cacli individual, 
and otbernooidi^ by which a man's fate was placed in bis own hands, and was mainly 
dqMndent npon his own exertions. 

“ bt ngud to the third period of probation, however, with a ticket^leave, the 
foOowing conations were promulgated ' The holder of a ticket-of-Ieave will be 
Tcqwred to cenuun vritbin a certain disttwt ; he will sot be released from the castody 
of the Goranmeat amil engaged to tmre to empkijer for twelve mostbs ; he will 
then be placed imder the snpervision of the polhxi, will be required to lei^ter bit 
place of abode, and pmiofficaUy report himself to tbe police,’ &c. I’entonville and 
Poriiaad afford die frdkst neaiu ti judi^ngof the system of dismpliae and the results 
ef die two periods which were to be enforced in this conotiy. Jiw commisskmers 
«( the fosmer pasoo, after anxiowdy watching the moral tffeett of die great experi* 
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eondnctcd for five years nnder their rapeiintendence, thus recorded the condnnon 
at which they had artived, in a report dated in 1847 * — ‘ We feel warranted in 
expressing onr firm conviction, that the moral results of the dismpline have been most 
enconraging, and attended with a snccess which, wc heheve, is without parallel in the 
histoty of penal discipline.’ 

“ With respect to Portland, Captain Whitly, in his report for 1850, after stating 
his conviction that the system of following up a period of separate confinement by asso- 
ciated labours, was working well, states: — ^“Thc subdned, improved, and dismphned 
state in which the convicts generally arrive at Portland from the st^ of separate 
confinement, appeal's to be an admirable preparation for their transfer to the greater 
degree of freedom unavoidable on public works.’ Captain Kright, who succeeded 
Captain Whitty as Governor, remarks in his report for 1851 — ‘I have frequently 
watched the working parties from positions m uliich I could not have been seen by 
tliem, and I have seldom seen a greater amonnt of wilhngncss or mdustiy displayed 
by men whose livelihood depended upon their excitions ’ [I myself was a witness of 
tlie same degree of cheerful industry, in 1861 ] It appcai-s from the returns, that 
400 men are at the present time qnarrj ing and loading from the great ditch of the 
fortress about three tons a man, for which a contractor had previously received Is. Sd, 
a ton The net sav mg to the Government, after deducting for the cost of plant, 
would pve 3s 3d a day as the net earnings of each man in the working parties ; 
whilst the entire cost, exclusive of bnildings, will not exceed Iv Od. a head. Were it 
not that a proportion of the convicts are detained at sihool, and employed as cooks, 
tailors, &c., the prison viuuld be self-supporting ; and hud there been opportunity for 
the full development of convict labour, at least onc-lmlf of tlie usual cost of such works 
would have been saved. 

“ Though Portland is only known to the general public as a place where an outbreak 
occurred some vears ngo; and though the discipline has endured the rudest shocks 
from the changes consequent on the cessation of transixirtation, — which not only dis- 
apfiomtcd the expectations that had been held out to the men, but entirely shook their 
confidence, and was the cause of the outbreak referred to, — the establishment never was 
in a much Higher state of disciphnc and cfiliieney than at the present tunc. The break, 
water and fortifications, too, ore advaming toward, completion, and already constitute 
a grand and mqicnshalile monument of what ran tic effected bj convict labour. 

‘'From 1848 to 1853, during which tune alone the cstabhslied system appears to 
have been m full operation, cverv thing went on swimmingl} It was * oU nght,’ m 
the English prisons of Pentonv illc and Portland ; and wc have it on the authority of 
Sir W. Denison, tlie Governor of Van Diemen's Land, that in 1651 the convicts sent liran 
pubhc works were generally conducting tbeinschcs os honestly and industnously as 
nnconvictcd farm-servants in England. Every interest was then satisfied. Themotber- 
countiy annually got nd of some 3,000 of her criminal population, and the colony ob- 
tained the advantage of cheap labour. This was tlie culminating point of a sound and 
carefully devised system of penal and reforroatory discipline. [Sir Joshua jebb states, 
in one of his reports, that we never may hope to sec the like again. The last ship 
sailed in 185S ; and though ho must have cast a hngeiing look after it, he appears to 
have manfully set to work to rejiair tlie breach mode in the system of disciphne.3 

“An Act wras passed m 18.53, under the provisions of which a large proportion of 
convicts might bo sentenced to ‘penal servitude,’ instead of transportation. It will not 
CMiapc notice that, dnnng the whole period of a convict’s being employed on public 
works, ho is placed in a condition intei'mcdiate between imprisonment and bber^. 
During this portion of the sentence, os i desenbed in a former article, the men work 
in association; good order being preserved by the presence of an officer witii each 
party; and their return from distant vvoiks in the ojicn qiiamcs at Portland, or from 
dockyards or fortifications at Portsmouth or CSiotbam, being insured by watchfulness 
of gnards. With a view to afford greater encouragement, it was considered desirable 
to divide thb pruhationaty period into tour progressive stages, to each of whkh certain 
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vmSIkmVkm and privilegea iraie attached. In the laat stage, especially, a propoitiaa 
of the nwn are selected &r ‘ spedal service,’ in whidi d>ey puisne their several 
KVoeations, rebcTed from any dUrect anperyision. At Portland, th^ may he seen pa8»> 
ing to and fine Tdth tools, attending points on the ndlways, &e. ; at Baitmoor, they 
attend cattle on the hills, and perform vanons hum operations, independent of controL 
A large body of these men have also been employed at Woking assistmg m the com* 
jdetion of the new prison, and others are to be sent to Broadmoor. 

“We now come to the consideration of the third pcnodof the system, with a 
probation pass or a tieket-of-leave designed for a distant colony, bnt now forced on onr 
attention at home. Here the range is limited to the few convicts who since 1852 have 
been sent to Western Anstraba, and the English system in its tmtiie^ requires to be 
judged by the few openings afforded in that colony Here we see an intermediate 
tyitem, expressly designed to fit the man ior colomal life and labour, in fell operation, 
on a plan suggested by Sir Joshna Jebb in 1849. It is well known to any one who 
has experience of convicts, that release from imprisonment will alone afford any sure 
test of character; and it is to this test, m the fece of all the difficnlties which had to 
be eneonnteied, that an appeal has neccssanly been made. The system of granting 
pardons, revocable on certain conditions, popularly known as tickets.of-leave, has been 
adapted feom the colomal stage, as a precautionary measure; and the benevolent 
assistance of the public has been sought in cveir way that has been possible. On 
matme consideration, however, and on very sufficient grounds, it has been deemed 
inexpedient to do more, either m gmng effect to the pnnoiplo of the probation gangs, 
orthe snpervisum of police. There is scarcely an officer in the convict service who 
does not strongly entertain this conviction [After alluding to the help afforded by 
the chaplains and the Prisoners’ Aid Society, the stetcroent proceeds ] Thonsaods 
have bem rescued from criminal courses and tided over tbeir greatest difficulties, by 
these most wise and economical preventive measures. 

** We now come to the results, which are given in the accompanying comprehensive 
tahnlar returns. [The tables are placed at the end of thu article.] 

“If the results be oorefiilly consulted, it must be confessed they have been mors 
Ovoureble riian could have been anticipated ; for though twenty, or perfiaps even 
twenty-five, per cent., may have returned upon the hands of the Government m seven 
or ei^t yean, it is a fact that the number sentenced has diminished from 3,.‘}1 1 in 
IMS, when the great majority were transported to Van Diemen’s Land,* to an 
avenge, dmmg the last three yean, of 2,228, when the great majority have been 
released at homo, hlany causes must have combined to jiroduce a reenlt so wholly 
wfever si ve of aU previous calculations ;f but a sound, deterrent, and, at the same tiine, 
aa eoUghtened and Chnsnan discipline, steadily persevered tn under the authority at 
e sw y Secavtaiy of State siiioo 1838, may fairly be allowed to chum its share. 

“In an adi^rable article which appeared in the Timei of the IBth of April last, 
the writer has ‘lilt the nght noil on the head.’ After a graphic description of desperate 
and highte^fkiUad rafflaas retunnng to their malpractices, after confinement, with 
giterter nest than erm, he states—' These constitute the ugly percentage of convicts 
with winch iwdiing can be done, the trne blackamoors of the system wko can never 
be washed white.’ Here it is, and, perhaps, here only we feil. 

“We find the fidknriBg,iD Sir Joebna Jebb’snqxnt for 1849: — In oonneximi with 
the wbject of modifleetion of die present system, 1 would submit the expediency of 
eetehfithfaig a mora sevim eyetem of discipline, and of enforcing a mare protnried 
um of inqrisomnent, in die case of all men convicted of heinous offences, espeddly 


* In the yease from 1841 to 1M5, the aver^ anmud number of oonriets sent to 
Van Diemea’s Land waa 3,527, 

f One of the afReial aUmltdotu kid boforo the GorerameBt woe, that in the 
event of traiwportadon being ohcdidiod, it would be aeoetsaiy to provide accoannodiii' 
lien fcr 28;a00 effendevt, in adtUtioa to that which then ootted. 
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tncb aa were aceomiwaisd violence, and fai certain caaes. It ia impoa^Uie to atatn 
^ {neciae opentiona of aoch meaaunH, or the extent to vhicii sught be applied; 
bnt if the veiy -norst cbanioten vere imprieoned for the whole term of life, or 
during their reapective sentencea, at aome penal eatabhahment at home, or m the 
coloniea, others disposed of bj tickets-of-leave in Western Australia, and the residue 
released at home with conditional pardons, or encouraged to emigrate, 1 believe that 
no sensible inconvenience could possibly be expenenced.’ 

“ The foregoing ia a brief sketch of the En^iah system and Us results, deprived aa 
it is of its mainstay, namely, a satisfactory means of disposing of the convicts who an 
subject to the two first prolutionaiy stages, and defective, as it is admitted to be, in the 
means of dealing with the ‘ true blackamoors of the system.’ ” 

This document is, as I have said, the statement of Sir Joshua Jebb, 
very slightly curtailed to bring it within your space. I have abridged a 
small portion of the retrospect at the commencement, and have shortened 
the transitions here and there ; and that is all the change. The writer 
has not allowed himself to take the broadest view of the subject ; which 
we shall not quite understand, unless we glance at the chronic controveri^ 
between the two systems of England and Ireland. In 1857, Sir Joshua 
Jebb made a report professing to describe the Irish system, and stating 
his own opinion upon it 1 certainly could not adopt Sir Joshua Jebb’s 
description of the arrangements in Ireland ; nor can I entirely agree with 
what he supposes to be the object of mquiry : namely, to ascertain v^ether 
the probationary prisoners should be withdrawn from the higher stages on 
public works, and congr^ated in the huts of the intermediate stage; 
whether discharged prisoners could not be placed under the superviaon 
of tlie police, and whether employment could not be found for prisoners 
released on licence as in Ireland. Sir Joshua meets these questions in. 
the negative, and I believe I am correct in stating bis conclusions thus: — 

“ Firstly The character of the convicts ui tins country, and tho circumstances, differ 
so much from those of Ireland, that any plan for congregaung them together under 
less control then is at present exercised, would not be calculated to render them more 
fit for discharge, or giie the oflScers to whose care they might be consigned better, or 
even the same, opportunities of judging their charaeter as those which exist at jnesent. 

Secondly, That even if such objects could be promoted by removing selected 
convicts into separate, small, intermadiata establishments, with dunuudied control and 
more voluntary action, tlie exhibition of convict discipUne in such a form would 
impair the cxemplaiy character and deterrent effects of a sentence of penal semtnde, 
which, on all accounts, it is most essential to preserve as the most formidable of our 
secondary punishments. 

“ Thirdly. That any general superintendence of the pobce would be impossibb in 
England, witliont obstructing the employment of the men, 

"Eonrthly. That if such measures could be systematically organised, it would bg 
very desirable to afford convicts some special infonnation or instruction b connection 
with thou future prospects during the last few months of their confinement — not in 
separate, intermediate esteblisiunents disconnected fimm the prisons, hot in ffw stage 
01 discipline which precedes dischaige.” 

Ihave already said, that controveny in the subjtmotive mood is totalty 
worthleffl. You can establish no logical conclusion exc^ ty a alato.. 
nicnt of facts, which, like the figures in an arithraedeal enm, veoder 
tlie ultimate fact, the a to be proven, a matter of moral eertmgiy. 
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Undoubtedly there are great differences in the character of Englishmen 
and <ff Irishmen, and, therefore, in the character of the convicts of the 
two countries ; but the points of resemblance between all civilized com- 
munities are more numerous than the points of difference. This is 
peculiarly the case with races xmder the same governments and laws; 
and when we select a special dass, formed by tlie aberrant tendencies of 
all humanity, we increase tlie ratio of resemblance. The treatment ol 
convicts in the two countries might vary ; we have no reason to assume 
that it diould be fundamentally opposed. 

Secondly, there is reason to doubt whether tlie deterrent element ever 
has much force in the operation of penal servitude, of imprisonment, or of 
any penalty save those involving acute physical suffering for very short 
periods. The deterrent effect is sewre in the case of hanging, dogging, 
torture, and the like In the case of correctional discipline, the effect 
seems to be produced, far more, by a sort of coiiipiilsory teaching. 
Through the force of facts, the involuntary student is made to learn 
tliat a dishonest line of conduct cannot be pursued, hut must sooner or 
later be frustrated ; therefore that an honestcr course* of life is unavoidable, 
and the attempt to avoid it foolish. At one time transportation, was a 
penalty accounted “ secondary” to death alone ; but I have already shown 
you that in 18C1 it is accounted an actual boon, an increase to the oppor- 
tunities and enjoyments of life. Indeed it is, literally, in this auxiliary 
sense that transportation to Western Australia, which still tolerates the 
practice, is now recommended. In England, as well as in Ireland, it is 
claimed as usefully completing that round of correctional discipline which 
ends in reformation — ^holdmg out a hope to the reformed convict of em- 
ployment in a sphere where he w Ul have the reward of industry without 
disgrace. But in Ireland, wc see that as the crimmal advances through his 
course of penal servitude, the whole system is made to have the character of 
correction, and to awaken the hope of betterment through honest c.xertion. 

Thirdly, the statement that ihe general superintendence of the poLce 
would be impossible in England, without obstructing the employment of 
the men or without converting the men into spies and tyrants, is thus far 
s pure assumption. Not a shadow of evidence to e.stabUsh it has been 
shown to me. I know tliat policemen have interfered injuriously, but 
they have not yet been instructed in a different hne of conduct; and 1 
also know that there are, amongst the chief officers of the jiolice in the 
counties, those who are perfectly competent to study such a subject, and who 
are prepared to begin the inquiry in a favourable spirit. But we must 
also ronember that the police do not represent the only class of public 
servants who mi^ be employed to act in this behalf, and report the ocm- 
duct of men out on licence. 

The fourth otgection applies, in some d^rce, to the English arrange- 
ment, in wUch the teadimg of trades is by no means systematic ; for it 
is prindpally confined to the earlier stages of imprisonment, while the 
employment of foe vast majority on public works sends them into foe 
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vorld only as common labourers. In Ireland, tbe adaptation of the 
instniction is much more individualized, and the Intermediate stages turn 
out a much greater variety of caUinga. 

A fifth objection on which the English authorities lay very great stre» 
is, that if the English convict be suffered to go at large, as he is at Lusk, 
he will, perhaps in the very first hour of his freedom, run away to rejoin 
his friends; particularly if he be a married man: nothing will restrain 
him from decamping to rejoin his wife and family! “ The introduction 
of the Irish system into tliis countiy, the first element being imperfect 
liberty granted to a man whose own act could make it absolute in a 
moment, and would debar the married man from the society of his wife 
and cliildren, would do so much violence to every fechng of his mind, 
that we could not be surprised if the slight barrier were instantly broken 
which held him from the world. One of our most deserving prisoners, 
lately discharged, of whose sincerity I have the highest opinion, told me 
some months since that il 10,0001. were offered to him to stay for twelve 
months, with nothing if he insisted on going to his wife and children, then 
he would prefer the liberty to the money.” So writes the chaplain of 
Portland Prison, lu an unpublished report lorwardcd to me, with his nsnal 
kindness and frankness, by Sir Joshua Jebb ; who also insists strongly on 
the same pomt. 

Now, at seveial of the prisons I have been sliown convicts who are 
employed on “ specul service,” and whom I have confounded with, the 
more numerous body of prisoners working at large on Southsea Common. 
1 his mistake is corrected by a Iriendly note from the Governor of Ports- 
mouth Prison. “The greater numbe-r of the men,” he says, “were 
ordinary prisoners — in the ordinary stages, and still under the usual 
biiiveillance.” The man I releried to, who wished to be transferred &om 
that spot, W.IS not in the special ckiss at all. “ Had he been so," writes 
Captam Rose, “ the privilege of change of labour would probably have 
been accoided to him. He merely asked for a transfer of party — a veiy 
common demand, and rarely founded on any sutEcient reason. Another 
point in which I wish to correct you, or 1 should rather say, to make 
myself more clear than perhaps 1 did duiiiig our for too huiried inter- 
view, relates to the adoption of an ‘ Intermediate stage,’ from which it 
might be inferred that I advocated the Iii&h system in its integrity (the 
word being there employed). I was careful to guard myself against this ; 
and in saying that I would wiltmgly enlarge the special dass to one or 
two hundred men, for the purpose of employing them on Portsdown Hill, 
without prison dress, and merely attended by a few picked officers as 
general superintendents (equally undistinguished by any distinctive dress), 
I reserved the important question whether they should be there located as 
in Ireland, or be still subjected to tbe ordinary routine of prison disdpliiMi 
and restraint, going to and returning from their distant labour daily by 
special train. The difference would be most important, and, in fiiot, 
constitutes the point mainly at issue between Six Joshua Jebb and 
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Cw^ahi Croftoa. Sbould job write agaia, perhaps job will zoake this 
more clear.” * 

From these corrections with whidi I have been IttTOBred, we gather 
two things. First, that the special class are exempted from sorreillaiice : 
they are employed in canjing meaeagea, and in other duties which send 
thm abroad into the world, like the tmsted members of the Intermediate 
class in Ireland. The application of the principle, indeed, is so fractional, 
that aU comparisons whicli I see attempted between it and the Irish Inter- 
mediate ^stem are untenable. But, secondly, the corrections appear to me 
to ahowt^t in England there is no resistless impulse to break through the 
moral restraint, mid that in this respect the Englishman is quite as amenable 
as thelri^man. I hare never been told, with regard either to Portsmouth 
Of any other English prison, that they limit this privilege to bachelors. 

Another incident appears to me sufiicient not only to corroborate my 
donbt, but to annihilate the oiScial presumption in England. Recently 
there have been those very important extensions of the Convict IVison at 
Woking, to which Sir Joshua Jebb alludes in the statement I have 
embodied. The work was carried on, m part at Ica-st, by convicts from 
another prison — from Portland, I believe. The men w ere not taken from 
those on special service ; they were not selected even from those accustomed 
to labour out of boumis ; they were. I bate been told, “just the ordinary 
prisoners.” I have not visited Woking, but 1 am also informed that they 
wer^diligent at their work; mid that there was no escape, nor any serions 
attempt at escape, if any at all. The prisoners were fifty in number ; and, 
again, I was not told that they were all selected from the unmarried class. 
It appears to me, therefore, that this imputed family storye is a myth. 

1 have bestowed great attention and pains on the endeavour to find 
ont if the leading objectors in the Enghih system had actually made them- 
advea mastera of the Irish system in Us details, even so fiur a.s I have done 
n^adf. I have sometimes feared that I pressed my questions upon them 
frizther than was courteous, though I must confess that 1 have uniformly 
been met with a frankness as candid as it was kind. I have not only found 
diat tba study of the Irish sy^m has been very partial, and that the 
jtdgmeitt against it has been formed on arguments in the subjunctive 
mood and the most arbitrary assumptions, but I have also observed that 
etrea with regard to the English system, there is not the some masteiy of 
the whole ptooeas in detail that I noticed in Ireland. For instance, I am 
not aware that the leading authoriucs of tlie English ^stem have per* 
aonally examined the working pf the Discharged Prisoners' Aid Society, 
or have in many instances personally traced the behaviour of discharged 
aoqriots ont in employment. 

The investigation of Uie snbjeet, in one rei^ped^ is neither easy nor 

* There were two othw clerical erran in the part of the paper reffirriag toPorts- 
aumllL The thiny-three oonricts were fuMlJiog sentence not under the new, but 
aadertheold Act; radlniieaof eeTenty-tiiree ondor nqioit frr miscondae^ it abookl 
hanahema iirtMa an hayonawt dUfeiwiee. 
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imiting. I ha^e myself o1)Berved amonget dlschaTged English prisonen 
an unbecoming levity, mingled with a marked ill feeling tovrards ihs 
prison authorities ; and I am not satisfied that all the prisoners who seek 
the aid of the society in Charing Cross, are conscious of the obligations 
which they owe to it. I felt leas pained at the exhibition fat the sake 
of the society and its officers, than for the sake of the men who thus 
betrayed their total unfitness to guide themselves through the world into 
which they were again thrown. My hearing is considerably keener than 
most men’s, and probably the applicants for succour were not aware 
that I could hear every word of the conversation which was going forward 
between them in groups ; but I did, and the whispered talk related to plans 
of amusement, of social meetings, of sports by no means elevating, and of 
gambling I have forborne to ask the secretary whether ingratitude is 
the rule, because no such questioning should be instituted without an 
authority to compel which should absolve the respondent from responsi- 
bility ; but I believe that no investigation could be more interesting than 
one into the conduct of prisoners whom the society has relieved, and 
particularly into their bearing towards those who have helped them. I 
doubt whether the authorities of our convict system have examined into 
this part of the matter at all. It is impos.sibIe not to make a comparison 
between the peculiar bearing of the English prisoners and the entirely 
opposite demeanour of the prisoners in Ireland. The manner there is 
more free, the men speak with less reserve, and they look less “ cowed," 
but they are much graver; and, if they do not deal in professions of grati- 
tude, they permit you to see that the treatment that they have reoaved 
and the opportunities opened to them are taken very much to heart. 

The fact is, that the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society requires to 
be placed on a much broader basis. In order that it should act with 
thorough efficacy, it ought to be converted into a public departmrait, 
with authority to take cognizance of all prisoners leaving prison, to follow 
np its information respecting discharged prisoners, and to dispose of them 
with a freer choice than it can at present command. As 1 have before 
remarked, there are several public organizations which might supply an 
agency, but it is not for me to dictate any particular arrangement. In 
my three reports on the convict systems, I have limited myself to a plain 
statement of such facts as I was able to verify, and as I could group into 
a summary of the general subjeot. Anotlier change needed to reader 
the society efficient, and therefore secure of public support and of its 
future position, is that the prisoners who seek its aid should be trained to 
a greater variety of callings, so that no opportunities may be lost through 
tlie over supply in one particular branch of industry or a want in aaothev 
branch. But, thirdly, and most chiefly, the discharged prisoners who 
are candidates for the patronage of the society should come to it in a 
conffition of better mortd training. They shovdd have ieamed, not rimply 
the outward fashion of their behaviour, but the facts copceming them- 
selves which would suffice alone to prompt better leeluqp} h)|d 
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ehcnld haTe been more thorougbfy taugbt) tbe mode of discipline, to 
s^preeiste die kindness so ipcmtaneousiy extended to them. 

The requirements whiidi appear to me necessary for the complete 
efficiency of the society, and, therefore, for its stability, imply two radical 
changes in its position. The first is a more distinct legislative and 
officii recognition of it as a constituent part of the English convict 
tystem. For either the society is surplusage, or it is an essential ; and if 
it is essential, it should be brought into a more universal and co-ordinate 
working with the rest of the establishment The second change is, that 
the convicts should pass through something analogous to the Intei mediate 
stage the Irish system.* 

It seems to me quite time lli.'it the rivalry, displ.iyed in the reports on 
both mdes of the Channel, should be absolutely nud finally discontinued. 
I must confess that the documents before me go to show that the initiative 
of agression was taken on the English side, — that representations with 
regard to the working of the Irish ^stciu were put forward with a high 
official authority on this side of the Channel, and that they called ibr 
rectification from the other side; but it is idle to enter into any retro- 
spective au'ard upon the merits of that obsolete controversy. Oar 
business is to take things as we find them now, and to do the best we can 
both for England and for Ireland. I have already said, that the Iiish 
lystem appears to me to be the best ; and I ascribe its e.xcellcnce to these 
three reasons— that, being the most recent invention, it comprises the chief 
advantages of previous systems, with new applications and extensions 
of tried principles admimbly designed by Captain Crofton ; that it is 
planned upon a consideration of the objects to be attained, irrespectively 
of difficulties or predilections; and that it is carried out by meu who are 
personally familiar with its details in every part. 

I am not prepared to say that all details of the arrangement in Ireland 
are essential to the completeness of an equally good system m England ; but 
the principles npen which the Irish system rebes are applicable over the 
whole globe, and they are consequently drawing the attention of the most 
intelligent and active criminal reformers in distant countries. I know 
that their progress is watched from Heidelberg, which has itself been a 

* Hie annual report of the Directors of Coniict Priwns for 1S60, published 
recenthr, more than oonfinns the report whidi I m.idc to you, and which was pub- 
lished in your April number. The excellent working and progress of the Irish 
system continiie with nKreasing force. The Government prisons contain accommodation 
for 8J000 convicts ; the total number incarcerated in the first year of the new system, 
1854, exclnsnely of the 345 conAicta m the connty prisons, and several bnndreds in 
Bennnda or Gibraltar, was 3,933, and it has decreased, by a steady progress, to 1,492. 
In 1881 the immber eonrteted has decreased from 710 to 331. Thii it the more 
remarkable, since the deportnrion of convicu from Iiebmd ranged from 600 to 1,540 in 
the five yenra preceding 1854. Out 5,600 conncis disebarged in the last seven 
yean, 1,463 wme disdiaiged on hoenee ; 89 licences have been revoked, amoimtii^ 
to seven per cent “We do not,” say the Directors, *• believe a siii^le case out be 
proved of a convict having been repented for infiring^g the coadititm of his Ikence, 
awl ttiU lefflainlng at hugs in this country.” 
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great centre of prison improvement, under that able and untTmuingt i ff 
lavryer, Professor Mittcmmer. Among the reforms which have been 
pushed forward by the immortal C^vour, is a i^stem of convict dis- 
cipline established at Pianosa, a small island lying south of Elba. 
Tuscany has always been celebrated for reforms of the kind; and it is not 
losing its reputation in our own day. One of the distmguishing traits in 
the Pianosa system is the introduction of the Intermediate stage, which 
Cavour had thoroughly studied ; and the Superintendent of the Prisons, 
M de Pen, reports with great satisfaction on the working of the new plan. 
A little farther east, at Corfu, we see M. Cozzins, the Inspector-general 
of the Prisons in the Ionian Islands, diligently following out the same work. 
His report for the j ear, which is now before me, show s a thorough acquain- 
tance with the Intel-mediate system, and a proportionate admiration of it.* 
While I was m the United States, I had the opportunity of visiting some 
of those prisons which have often been mentioned a.s examples of modem 
improvement, and such unquestionably they were a few years back. It 
is no repioach to the intelligence of the American reformers that, in great 
part by then help, we have since surpassed them ; and it must be allowed 
that they might have made more progress than they have, but for that 
unlucky working of their government system, which so periodically and 
thoroughly removes the higlicr officers m all departments of the State. 
Amongst the leading managers of tliese prisons, however, I found consider- 
able interest excited by the reference to the Irish system, and a ready dis- 
position to enter into its advantages ; which have been the subject of a 
special explanation m the Philadelphia Journal of Prison discipline for 
January of the present year. In other countries, therefore, even more 
remote from Ireland th.m England, there is no reluctance to study the 
newest experiment, and to pmfit by its instruction. 

I can well understand that tlierc are difficulties in altering the arrange- 
ments of any sj stem ; and our arrangements in England have been particu- 
larly designed to suit a past state of circumstances, and to attain particular 
objects. The leading objects were — ^the construction of prisons so designed 
as to facilitate the ready inspection of large numbers ; the mustering of 
very numerous bodies of men upon public works, which was thought to 
be an economical and beneficial emploj’ment of convict labour ; and die 
ultimate disposal of tlie convict by transportation. Transportation has 
nearly ceased ; we have arrived at the perception that labouring on public 
works is not exclusively the best discipline for all criminals ; and we have 
learned that the best system of our day attains its striking success by 
subdividing the prisoners into small bodies and dealing with them in 
detail individually. A show of transportation exists to tantalize the 
English officials, the system of public works goes on with as much 
success as ever, and we have large prisons on our hands; to say nothii^ 

* StstisticB del Penitenziario di Cwfti, per gli Ansi 1857, 1858, 1859. Cempifarta 
da Giovanni Cozzins, Govemstore del Pemteoiisno di Corth, ed Inspettoe Gmends 
dells Prigioni dello State lomo. 
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of ^ laiet, that the authors of the living pioture are naturally proud of 
libe high develoianent whudi has beoi g^ven to it. To get rid of these 
anoassories of the lystan is the greatest diffioolty in any change, and I 
adnit it iu its fullest fisoe. 

Other difficulties hare beat aOeged— the greater delicacy of the 
Engludunan who has been criminal iu concealing his shame, and, Ihere- 
ffire, in shrinking from any Intermediate stage ; his impatience, under the 
enforcement of conditions, to the ticket-of-licence, and the indomitable 
impetuosity which will make every married convict break bounds the 
iratant he ia placed in a atate of half freedom ; the reluctance of English 
employers to co-operate, and other special distinctions ascribed to the 
English character. But, on closer scrutiny, the force of these difficulties 
is refuted by focts which I have stated in the foregoing pages. Indeed, I 
have found the raw materials for the Irish ^stem scattered throughout 
English prisons, only they are not turned to account, and are not placed 
in their natural order. I liave expressed my readiness to put forward 
any focts to prove thst the English system attains results equal to those 
whudi exist in Ireland, but I have been supplied with no such facts. 
What we cltdm in England, by ail the nghta of urgent necessity, of 
national intelligence, and of national reeources, is the most perfect system 
of convict system that the world can supply,-— whether we call that 
system “ Irish,’* or, as I aliould prefer to call it, British. The one step 
needed for the introduction of those tried principles amongst us is, to 
institute a thorough inquiry; and, undoubtedly, Parliament is bound to 
inquire, aud, havmg inquired, to deal with the ascertained facta. Until that 
be done, we English are left with a system not so good as the one we might 
have; we axe eompelled to Buffer for more crime than would otherwise 
exist in the country ; and uneducated misguided multitudes are suffered 
to stray into destruction, from which they might otbcrwiae be rescued. 


Subji^ned are the tables mentioned at page 240. The following facts 
are necessary to complete the information conveyed iu the first table . — 

Bo. 1.— g,lSO ordsn of licence have been issued to the directon for the release of 
male ewricts ftoni the different convict prisons since the conunencement of the system 
in October, 1853, ont of which 634 hare had their licences revoked and 1,038 have 
been nconvictad to penal servitode or transportation, making a total of 1,873 who 
have forfeited ffieir Heenoes being an average percentage of 30*3, or an average of 
S'3 per aaniun, daring the seven aad a half years of its operatioti. 

No. 3.— 9,180 orden of lioeaca havs been issued i out of which noniber, 1,383, or 
14'S per cent, were ntarned to cennet prisons for larceny and light offences, and 509, 
or S'5 pear cent, for offences of a graver character, u seven and a half years ; being 
l’9perceot peratmoffl of light offeooes, aadO’7 per cent per annua of more serkms 
CiteMB. 

No. 3.-3,307 convicts hara hsen toaiuportad to Wettorn Australia duiing ffia 
years 1853 to 1881 1 out of which, it may be a a snm ed from the raports norivad, that 
fepu 5 to 8 pu fmt only nay have niapeed into oiina. TUs, if taknt into aerout, 
weald radaoi the avsnagexcsiiliii of tin Soglish system. 
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OGKEB. 

DAHESAY the reader has remarked 
that the upright and independent 
vowel, which stands in the vowel- 
list between E and O, has formed 
the subject of the main part of 
these essays. How does that vowel 
feel this morning ’ — afresh, good- 
humoured, and lively ? The Round.- 
about hnes, which foil from this pen, 
are correspondingly brisk and cheer- 
ful. Has anything, on the contrary, 
disagreed with the vowel ? Has its 
rest been disturbed, or was yester- 
day's dinner too good, or yesterday’s 
wine not good enough ? Under such 
ciicumstances, a darkling, misanthro- 
pic tinge, no doubt, is cast upon the 
paper. The jokes, if attempted, are 
elaborate and dreary. The bitter 
temper breaks out. That sneering 
manner is adopted, which you know, 
and which e.riiibits itself so especially 
when the writer is ^peaking about 
women. A moody carelessness comes 
over him. He sees no g^cnl m any body or thing; and treats gentlemen, 
ladies, historj', and things iii general, with a like gloomy flippancy. Agreed. 
When the vowel in question is in that mood ; if you like airy gaiety and 
tender gusliing benevolence — if you want to be satisfied with yourself and 
the rest of your fellow-beings; I recommend you, my dear creature, to go 
to some other shop in Cornhill, or turn to some other article. There are 
moods in tlie mind of the vowel ot which we are speaking, when it is 
ill-conditioned and captious. Wlio always keeps good health, and good 
humour ? Do not philosophers grumble ? Ai-e not sages sometimes out 
of temper? and do not angel-women go off in tantrums? To-day my 
mood is dark. I scowl as I dip my pen in the inkstand. 

Here is the day come round — ^for eveiything here is done wifli the 
utmost regularity: — intellectual labour, seventeen hours; meals, 
two minutes ; exercise, a hundred and forty-eight minutes; convenadkm 
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^<ih the familj, cshieil/ literaiy, end about the housekeeping, one hour 
and four minutes ; deep, three hours and fifteen minutes (at the end the 
month, when the Magazine is complete, 1 own I take eight minutes more) ; 
and the rest for the toilette and die world. Well, J aaj, the Rounddbaut 
Pttper Day being come, and the subject long mnce se^ed in my mind, 
an excellent subject — a most telling, lirely, and popular sulgect — go 
to breakfiist determined to finish that meal in 9| minutes, as usual, 
and then redre to mj desk and work, when — oh, provoking ] — ^here in 
the paper is the wery subject treated, cm which I was going to write 1 Yes- 
terdsf another paper which I saw treated it — and of course, as I need 
net you, spoiled it Last Saturday, another paper had an article on 
the subject; perhaps you may guess what it was — ^but I won’t tell you. 
Only this is true, my &roarite subject, nhich was about to make the best 
paiq^ we have had for a long time ; my bird, my game that I was going 
to ahoot and serve up with such a delicate sauce, has been found by other 
i^ortsmen ; and pop, pop, pop, s half-dozen of guns bw banged at it, 
mangled it, and brought it down. 

“ And can't you take some other text ^ " say yon. AH Ais is mighty 
wdL But if you have set your heart on a certain duhfcr dinner, be it 
cold bmled veal, or wfaat you will ; and they faring ftm. toftleapd venison, 
don’t you feel diaappowted t Daring your walk you Im** bsen making 
up your mind that that cold meat, with moderatiou aad • psdcli^ wdl be a 
veiy sufficient dinner: you have accustomed your thonghtoto it; and 
ber^ iu {dace of U, is a turkey, surrounded by ooaiss smaages, or a 
reddng pigeon-^e. or a fulsome roast -pig. I have known many a good 
nod kind man made furiously angry by such a contrttanp$. I have known 
bun lose his temper, call his wife and senmats namsi^ and • whole house- 
hold made miserable. If, then, as is aotariously the case, it is too 
dangeroas to baulk a man about his diaoar, bow mack mot* about his 
artide? I came to my meal with an ogre'Uke appetite and gusto. 
Fee, few, fiua ! Wife, where is that tender little Prineddn ? Have you 
troamd him, aad did you stuff him nicely, and have jou takm care to 
baste him and do him, not too brown, as I told you? Quick! I am 
hm^sy! I b^jin to whet my knife, to roll my eyes about, and 
rosr aad dap my huge chest like a gorilla; and that my poor (^yina 
has to tell me that the little princes have all run away, whilst she 
was in fete kitchen, making the paste to bake them in I I pause in the 
deicriptkm. I won't condescend to report the bad language, whidi you 
know must ensue, when an ogre, whose miud is ill-related, aad whose 
habhe of sdf-indulgence are notorious, finds bimsdf disappointed of his 
gree^ bopesi Wjbat treatment of his wife, whitf abm and brutal 
bfeavionr to his children, who, though t^rdlons, am children! My 
dears, you may fetu^, and need not ask my delieate pen to describe, t^ 
language and bdiavionr of a vulgar, eoarae, greedy, large man with an 
hanenae meufei and teeth, that are too frequently em|feiyed in the 
Iding and erundbing of raw man’s meet. 
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Jkai ia tfak cazeoifoaa 'wsf you see I bare reachecC my present subject 
irUieli iA, Ogres. Tou fimqr they are dead or onty fictadoos charseters — 
mytibical r^resentatiTes of strengdi, cmelty, stopidi^, and lost for 
blood 7 Tbougb they had seren-leagtced boots, you temeeiber all sorts of 
little whippiag-^Dapping Tom Tbumbs used to elude and outran diem. 
They were so Btui»d that they gave into tbe most sballow ambuscades 
aad artifices : witness that well-known ogre who, because Jack cut open 
tbe basty-puddisg, mstandy ripped open bis own stupid waistcoat and 
mterior. They were cruel, brutal, disgusting with dieir sharpened 
teetby immense knives, and roaring voices r but they always ended' by 
being overcome by bttle Tom Tbumbkins, or some other smart little 
champion. 

Yesf diat they were conquered in tbe end, there is no doubt. They 
plmiged headlong (and uttering tbe most frightful bad language) into 
some pit where Jack came with bis smart couteau de ehasse and whipped 
their brutal beads ofif. They would be gomg to devour maidens, 

“ But ever when it seemed 

Their need was at the sorest, 

A knight, in aimonr bnght, 

Came nding throngh. the forest.” 

And^ down after a combat, would go the brutal' persecutor with a lance 
through bis midriC Yes, 1 say, this is very true and well. But you 
remember that round the ogre’s cave, the ground was covered, for hundreds 
and hundreds of yards, with ih« hones of the metims whom he had lured 
into the castle. Many kmgfats and maids came to him and perished 
under his knil'e and teeth. Were dragons the same as ogres ? Monsters 
dwelling in caverns, whence they rushed, attdred in plate armour, 
wielding pikes and torches, and destroymg stray passengers who passed 
their lair? Monsters, brutes, rapacioas tyrants, ruffians, as they 
were, doubtless diey ended by being overcome. But, before they were 
destroyed, thqr did a deal of mischief. The bones round their caves 
were countless. They had sent many brave souls to Hades, before dieir 
own fled, howling, out of their rascal carcasses, to the same place of 
gloom. 

There is no greater mistake than to suppose l&at fairies, champioas^ 
distressed damsels, and by consequence ogres have ceased to exist. It may 
not be ogrectble to them (pardon the horrible pleasantry, but, as I am 
writing in the solitude of my chamber, I am grint^g my teeth-— 
yelling, roaring, and curmng — ^brandishing my scissors and paper-cutter, 
and, as it w^, have become an ogre). I say there is no greater 
mistake than to suppose that ogres have ceased to exist. We all tnew 
ogres. Their cavoms sue round us, and about us. There are the castles 
of several ogres trithin a mile of the spot where I write. I think some 
of them sniqiect 1 am an ogre mysdf. 1 am not: but I know fh^ are. 
I visit than. I don't mean to say that they take a cold roast prmee out 
ofthe on^maid, and have a oansibalfea^ before tae. Bat I see the bones 
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lyiiig about the roads to their honaes, and ia the aroas and gardens. 
Politeness, of course, prevents me from making any remarks; but 1 knovr 
them -well enough. One of the ways to know ’em is to watch the scared 
kxdcB of the ogres’ wives and children. They lead an awiiil life. Thqr 
are present at dreadful cruelties. In their excesses those ogres will stab 
about, and kill not only strangers who happen to call in and ask a night’s 
lodging, but they will outrage, murder, and chop up their own kin. 
We ail know egres, I say, and have been in their dens often. It is 
not necessary that ogres who ask you to dine should offer their guests the 
peculiar dish which they like. They cannot always get a Tom Thtuub 
&mily. They eat mutton and beef too; and I dares.'iy even go out to 
tea, and invite you to drink it. But I tell you there are numbers of 
them going about in the world. And now yon have my word for it, 
and this little hint, it is quite cuiious what an interest society may 
be made to have for you, by your determining to find out tlie ogres you 
meet there. 

What does the man mean ? says Mm. Downright, to whom a joke is a 
very grave thing. I mean, madam, that in the company a«‘5cmbled in 
your genteel drawing-room, who bow here and there and smirk m white 
neckcloths, yon receive men who elbow through life successfully enough, 
but who are ogres in private: men wicked, false, rapacious, flattering; 
cruel hectors at home ; smiling courtiers abroad ; causing wives, children, 
servants, parents, to tremble before them, and smiling and bowing as 
they bid strangers welcome into their ca.<-tles. I say, tlierc are men who 
have crunched tlie bones of victim after victim; in whose closets lie 
skeletons picked frightfully clean. When tliese ogres come out into the 
wdrid, you don’t suppose they show their knives, and their great teeth 7 
A neat ample white neckcloth, a merry rather obsequioiw manner, a 
cadaverous look, perhaps, now and again, and a rather drcadiul grm ; but 
I know ogres very conaderably respected : and when you hint to such 
and such a man, “My dear sir, hlr. Sbarpus, whom you appear to lilvc, is, 
I assnxre you, a most dreadful cannibal;” the gentleman ene.s, “ Oh, psha, 
nons^ise ! Daresay not so black as he is j^iainted Daresay not worse 
than his neighbours.” We condone everything in tliis country — private 
treason, falsehood, fiattery, cruelty at home, roguery, and double dealing — 
What ? Do you mean to say in your acquaintance you don’t know ogres 
guilty of countless crimes of fraud and force, and Uiat knowing them you 
don’t shake bands with them ; dine with Uiem at } our table ; and meet 
them at their own 7 Depend upon it, in the time when there wt re real 
live ogres in real caverns or castles, gobbling up real knights and virgins— 
when they went into the world — the neighbouring market-town, let us 
say, or carl’s castle; though their nature and reputation were pretty weU 
known, their notorious foibles vere never alluded to. Yon would say, 
“ What, Blnndcrboie, my boy ! Ilow do you do? IIow well and freih 
you lookl Wliat’s the recedpt you have for keeping so young and 
rosy?” And your wife would softly ask after Mra. Blunderbore and 
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the dear children. Or it would he, “ My dear Humgaffin 1 try that 
porh. It is home-bred, home-fed, and, I promise 70U, tender. Tell 
me if you think it is as good as yours? John, a glass of Bur- 
gundy to Colonel Humguffin 1 ” You don’t suppose there would be 
any unpleasant alluraons to disagreeable home-reports regarding Hum- 
guffin’s manner of iumisbng his larder? I say we all of us know ogres. 
We shake hands and dine with ogres. And if inconvenient moralists tell 
us we are cowards for our pains, we turn round with a tu quoque, or say 
that we don't meddle with other folk’s aifairs ; that people are mudi less 
black than they are painted, and so on. What ? Won’t half the county 
go to Ogreham Castle Won’t some of the clergy say grace at dmner? 
Won’t the mothers bring their daughters to dance with the young Baw- 
heads 7 And if Lady Ogreham happens to die — I won’t say to go the way 
of all flesh, that is too revoltmg — I say if Ogreham is a widower, do you 
aver, on your conscience and honour, that mothers will not be found to 
oflfer their young girls to supply the lamented lady’s place 7 How stale 
this misanthropy is I Something must have disagreed with this cynic. 
Yes, my good woman I daresay you would like to call anolber subject. 
Yes, my fine fellow ; ogre at home, supple as a dancing-master abroad, 
and shaking in thy pumps, and wearing a horrible gnn of ^am gaiety to 
conceal thy terror, lest I should point thee out. — thou art prosperous and 
honoured, art thou ? I say thou ha-st been a tyrant and a robber. Thou 
hast plundered the poor. Thou hast bullied the weak. Thou hast laid 
violent hands on the goods of the innocent and confiding. Thou hast 
made a prey of the meek and gentle who asked for thy protection. Thou 
hast been hard to thy kinsfolk, and cruel to thy family. 60, monster I 
Ah, when shall httle Jack come and drill daylight through thy wicked 
cannibal carcass 7 1 see the ogre pass on, bowing right and left to the 

company ; and he gives a dreadlul sidelong glance of suspicion as he is 
talking to my lord bishop in the comer there. 

Ogres in our days need not be giants at all. In former times, and in 
children’s books, where it is necessary to paint your moral in such huge 
letters that there can be no mistake about it, ogres are made with that 
enormous mouth and rateher which you know of, and with which they 
can swallow down a baby, almost without using that great knife which they 
always carry. They are too cunning now-a-days. They go about in 
society, slim, small, quietly dressed, and showing no especially great 
appetite. In my owm young days there used to be play ogres — ^men 
who would devour a young fellow in one sitting, and leave him without 
a bit of flesh on his bones. They were quiet gentlemanlike-looking 
people. They got the young fellow into their cave. Champagne, pat4 de 
foie-gras, and numberless good things were handed about; and then» 
having eaten, the young man was devoured in his turn. 1 believe these 
card and dice ogres have died away almost as entirely as the hasty- 
pudding giants whom Tom Thumb overcame. Now, th^ are ogres in 
City courts who lure you into their dess. About our Cotsi^ lokeB 1 «ib 
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told there are many most pkosible ogres, who tempt you into their caverns 
and pick your bones there. In a certain newspaper there used to be 
lately a whole column of advertisements from ogres who would put on 
the most plausible, nay, piteous appearance, in oi-der to inveigle their 
victims. You would read, “ A tradesman, established for seventy years in 
the City, and known, and much respected by Slessis. N M. liothsebild and 
Baring Brothers, has pressing need for three pounds until next Satui day. 
lie can give security for half a million, and foity thousand pounds will 
be given for the use of die loan,” and so on ; or, “ An influential body 
of capitalists are about to establish a company, of w Licli the business will 
be enormous and the profits proportionately prodigious. They will 
require a Seceet.w.y, of good address and appearance, at a salary of two 
thousand per annum He ne<.‘d not be able to write, but address and 
manners are absolutely nects.vu'y. As a uiark of confidence in the 
company, he mil have to deposit,” Ac , oi, ‘‘A young widow (of 
pleasing mannei's aud appe.inmet’t who h.vs a presMutr r.eecshity for four 
pounds ten for three week', t fler' her Erard » grand piano valued at thicc 
hundred guineas, a diamond ert-ss oi eight hundred pounds, and hoard 
and lodging in her elegant villa near Banhuiy Cro^.., with the Iv »t re- 
ferences and society, in return for the loan ’ 1 suspect these peojile are 

ogres. There are t gres aud ogres. I’olyphemut. wa.e agre.it, tall, onc-ejiid, 
notorious c^re, fetching his v ictims out of a liolc „rid giihhhng them one 
after anotbe''. There tould be no mistake ala at hiu) But eo were the 
Synms ogre-r— pretty blue-eyefi thmg«, peiping .»t )m t«u\in"ly from 
out of the wateT, and singing tueir inelodiotts wheeciJt*. And the hi.nt'h 
round their caves were nioru i.umtruus than tlie ribs, skulls, aud thigh- 
bones round the cavern ol hulkinr I'oKphenie* 

To the costle-gaies ol ■« i.ie ol these uuuisiers uji rides tlie dajiper 
cbam]Mon of the pen, jiuff-) iHudly uptm the horn vihieh hangs by the 
chain, enteii the hall re-alutily, and el a!krig..s the lug tyrant sulking 
within. We defy him to combat, th< enormous roaring ruilLt i ’ Wc give 
him a meeting on the green plain oefore his eo-stle (ire'cn '' No wonder it 
should be green : it la manured with huni.ui b( m Alter a few graceful 
wheels and curvets, wc take our ground. We i.tooi> over onr saddle. 'Ti» 
bat to kiss the locket of our lady-love's hair Aud now the vizor is up: 
the lance ns in rest (GiJfott s ire*n is the j.oint for niej A touch of the 
ispur in the gallaiit sides of Beeasus, and we gallop at the gnat brute 

“Cut ofl bis udy head, rhblKrfyj«bl.rf.t, my wjuire ' ” And who 
are these who pour out of the c^c-tie ' the laiprisoiitd injutiens, tlie mal- 
treated widows, the floor old hoary grandfathe'ra, w ho hav e hteii locked up 
in the dunfretwis these scores and scores of years, writhing under the tyranny 
of that rafhau f Ah ' ye knightn of Uie pen ! May honour Ik* yonr ebleld 
.and truth tip your knees ! lie gentle Uj all gentle people, lie modest to 
women. Be tender to children. Aud aa fur the Ogre liuinbag, out sword, 
and have at Lua. 
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CnAPTEB XIX. 

Qc'OS E5T BILSr A ViXGT ASS 

FAlIi coiTcspondent — and I would 
fjX'i ^ parenthetically hint th.it all cof' 
ii'poudente are not fair — poinli 
out the discrepancy existing bo- 
tun n the text and the illustnu 
tu.ns of our story; and justly 
remarks that the story dated more 
th m twenty jears back, w'hilc the 
c-istumes of the actors oi our 
Lttk com< dy are of the fashion of 
to-daj 

l^Iy dear madam, these ana- 
chn>iu-.ms must be, or you would 
ec.ireely be able to keep any mter- 
<st loi our characteis. What 

would be a woman without a 
ciuiohne petticoat, for example? 
an object ridiculous, hateful, I 
suppose hardly proper. What 

would you thiuk of a hero who 
wore a large high black-satin stock cascading over a figured silk wai^- 
coat ; and a blue dress-coat, with brass buttons, mayhap ? If a person so 
attired came up to ask you to dance, could you refrain from laughing? 
Time was, when young men so decorated found favoim in the eyea of 
damsels who had never beheld hooped petticoats, except in their grand- 
voL. nr. — ^No. 21. 13 
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70a ple»e, my 

“■ifei# is cheapaf, and certamlj better.” 

< Jfy lord's do<^, and many the guests at bis tsbla, my lord’s 
beaejMBHm, ftitterers, and led captains, lodked agbast aif the freedom of IhS 
jvaag i^av in the shabby coat. If they dared to be friniliar mdi their 
host, there came a soeirl over that noble countenance whidi -was swfal to 
friK. Th^ drank his corked irine in meekness of spirit. 'Htey lai^bed at 
his jokes trembling. One after another, they were the ejects of hk 
sa^e ; and each grinned piteously, as he took his turn of punkhmentr 
Some dinners are d^, though they cost nothing. At some great tatdes 
are not toads served along with the entries? Yes, and many amatearsare 
exceedingly fond of the dish. 

How do Parisians live at all ? is a question wMch has often set me 
wondering. How do men in public offices, with fifteen thousand francs, 
let ns say, for a salary — and this, for a French official, is a high salary- 
live in handsome apartments ; give genteel entertainments ; clothe them- 
selves and their famihes with much more sumptuous raiment than English 
people of the same station can afford ; take their country holiday, a fflx 
weeks’ sojourn aux eaux ; and appear cheerful and to want for nothing T 
Paterfamilias, with six hundred a year in London, knows what a strait- 
ened life his is, with rent high, and beef at a shilling a pound. Well, in 
Paris, rent is higher and meat is dearer ; and yet madame is richly dressed 
when you see her ; monsieur has always a little money in his pocket for 
his dub or his cafr; and something is pretty surely put away every 
year for the marriage portion of the young folks “ Sir,” Philip used to 
say, describing this period of his life, on which and on most subjecte 
regarding himself, by the way, he was wont to be very eloquent, “ when 
my income waa raised to five thousand francs a year, I give you my word 
I was conridered to be rich by my French acquaintance. I gave four sous 
to the waiter our diniug-place: — ^in that respect I was always ostenta- 
tious : — and I believe they colled me Milor. I should have be«i poor in 
the Rue de la Pais: but I wa.s wealthy in the LnxembouTg quarter. 
D<«i’t tell me about poverty, sir ! Poverty is a bully if you are afraid of 
her, or truckle to her. Poverty is good-natured enough if you meet 
her like a man. You saw how my poor old father was afraid of her, and 
thought the world would come to an end if Dr Firmin did not keep hk 
butler, and his footman, and his fine house, and fine chariot and horseaf 
He yraa a poor man, if you please. He must have suffered agonkn in Itk 
stn^glfi to make both ends meet. Everything he bought must have cost 
him twice the honest price ; and when I think of ni^ts that most have 
been passed without sleep— of that proud man having to smirk and crib^ 
btifiae creditors — ^to coax butchers, by George, and wheedle tailorahMd 
pby him: I can’t be angry any more. That man has suffered 
As hr me, haven’t you rmarlred that since I have not a gnkna kt 
ivedd, I Bws^er, tmd am a mneh greater swdl dum he&re?**^ 

Pxtnee Royal oouM not have esSed fbr hk fm 
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WUgnififiim t tir ikaa Hfe. l>bi% wlna lie •ouseiKd 0ke miter, and pui 
ibr petit Mtre. 

Talk of powr^, indeed ] TW period, KiUip vom, was ibe bi^pfdeat 
nf bis li& He liked to tell in aftw dnjs of the oboiee acqaaintenee of 
Bohemians whidi he had formed. Their jog, he said, though it contained 
bat s m a ll beer, ms almjs foUL Their tobacco, though it bore no higher 
rank than that of caporal, ms plenUM and fragrant. He knew acnne 
admirable medi ca l atodents; some artists wbo onlj wanted talent and 
indosbj to be at the height of their piofossion; and one or two of the 
magn ates ui his own calling, the newspaper correspondents, whose houses 
and tablea were open to him. It was wondminl wbat secrets of politics he 
teamed and tiananitted to his own paper. He punned French statemnen 
of those days with prodigious eloquence and rigour. At foe expense of 
that (dd kii^ he was wonderfully witty and sarcastical. He reriewed foe 
alBura of Europe, settled foe destinies of Russia, denounced foe Spenish 
xnsrrh^es, di^xwed of the Pope, and advocated the liberal cause in France, 
wifo an untiring eloquence. “ Absinfoe used to be my drink, rir,” so he 
ms good mioug^ to tell his friends. “ It makes foe ink run, and imparts 
a fine eloquence to foe s^'le. Mercy upon us, how I would belabour that 
poor King of foe French under foe influence of absinthe, in that cafo 
ofqioaite foe Bourse where I used to make my letter 1 Who knows, sir, 
perhaps foe influence of those letters precipitated foe foil of foe Bourbon 
■Ayaasty ] Before I had an office, Gilligan, of foe Century, and I used to 
^pur lettemat that caffi ; we compared notes and ptched into each other 
axaieshty” 

Gilligan of foe Century, and Fixmin of foe Pall Mall Oatette, were, 
however, very minor peraonages amongst the London newspaper corre* 
i^midents. Their aeniors of foe dally press had handsome apartments, 
gave sumptuous dinuera, were closeted wifo ministers' secretaries, and 
entertained members of foe Chamber of Deputies. Philip, on perfectly 
eai^ terms wifo himself and foe wotM, swaggering about foe cmbsaiy 
tiaU»— Philip, foe friend and relative of Lord Bingwood — ^was viewed by 
his {ffofesrional seniors and supenors wifo an eye of frvour, which was 
not certainly turned on all gentlemen following his calling. Certainly 
poor Giil^pu was never asked to those dinners, which some of foe news> 
paper ambaassdon gave, whereas Philip was received not unhospitably. 
GBIigan leoeiiFed bnt a cold shonlder at Mrs. Morning Messenger'a 
Thnndaya; and as far being asked to dinner, bedad ! “lhat fellow, 
Finnin, has an air wifo him which will cany him through anywhere ! ” 
Phil's brofoer correspondent owned. “ He seems to patronize an a mba s* 
aadcr when he goes np and ^leaks to him ; and he says to a aeoretny, 
* Hj good fidlow, tell year master that Mr. Firmin, of foe Pall Mall 
GtuetU, ^trmls to see him, and will thank him to step over to foe Caffi 
de la Bcurse.*’* Z don't think PhiUp for bis purt would have seen mndh 
matter of sniptiae in a minieter stepfdog over to i^eak to him. To him 
aft folk mss i0k<^ft«at and moallt and it is recorded cf him that whei^ 
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FmilKmrg St. Oentuia, ]^ilip afl&bly offered his l(»ddup * «onist <ff- fided 
potatoes, Srith vhicb^ and plentiful tobacco of conne, Fbi% «id one t» 
two {ff his iHe&ds were regaling themselTes when Lord Bingwood dumoed 
to call on his Idnimasa. 

A crust and a carafon of small beer, a correspondence with a weddy 
paper, and a remuneration such as that we have mentioned, — was PfaiBp 
Finnin to look br no more than this pittance, and not to sedb for more 
permanent and htcratiTe employment? Some of his friends at home 
were rather Tczed at what Philip chose to consider his good fortune ; 
namdy, his connection with the newspaper and the small stipend it gave 
him. He might qnarrel with his employer any day. Indeed no man 
was more likely to ding his bread and batter out of window than 
Mr. Philip. He was losing precious time at the bar; where he, as 
hundreds of other poor gentlemen had done before him, might make a 
career for himself. For what are colonies made 7 Why do bankmptdcs 
occur ? Why do people break the peace and quarrel with policemen, 
but that barristers may be employed as judges, commissioners, magia- 
trates? A reporter to a newspaper remains all his life a newspaper 
reporter. Philip, if he would but help himself, had friends in the world 
who might aid effectually to advance him. So it was we pleaded with 
him, in foe language of moderation, urging foe dictates of common sense. 
As if moderation and common sense could be got to move foat mule of 
a Philip Firmin ; as if any persuasion of ours could induce him to do 
anything but what he liked to do best himself t 

“That yott should be worldly, my poor fellow” (so Philip wrote to his 
present biographer) — “ foat you should be thinking of money and the 
main chance, is no matter of surprise to me. You have suffered uuder 
that curse of manhood, foat destroyer of generosity in foe mind, that 
parent of selfishness — a little fortune. You have your wretched hun- 
dreds ” (my candid correspondent stated the sum correctly enough ; and 
I wifo it were doable or treble; but that is not here the point:) “psdd 
quarterly. The miserable pittance numbs your whole existence. It 
prevents freedom of thought and action. It makes a screw of a man who 
is certainly not without generous impulses, as I know, my poor old 
Harpagon : for hast thou not offered to open thy purse to me ? I tell yoa 
I am sick of foe way in which people in London, especially good peo^e^ 
think about money. You live up to your income’s edge. You are 
miserably poor. You brag and flatter yourselves foat you owe no mail 
anything; but your estate has creditors upon it as insatiable as ai^ 
usurer, and as Wd as any bailiff. You call me reckless, and piodigfd, 
and idle, and all sorts of names, because I live in a single room, do as 
little work as 1 can, and go about with holes in my boots : and you iatfojt' 
yourself you are prudoit, because you have a genteel house, a gittsilt 
flunkey out of livery, and two greengrocers to wait when you ^vuybittt 
ltid^4oto& dreaiy dinner parties. Wretfoed man 1 Ton are » IWtl 
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|tw %o 4au8en^ l^t an^Tew taxmerf h^agoA fitt j0Eb,aciBagt 
Ustb fm mretdiefl vhaoik jtm li&oar jumatM ^ po^tosafiiaey:^ 

T«s tremble at tiie mtpeme cS a cab. Z bdUsve yea tM^oally look at 
talf-a-crovni befom joa s^nd it. The landlord ia yew master. Tim 
hteiy-stsbldceeper is your maater. A train of nitfal^ asdem aervants 
are jour {adless credkora, to whom yon have to pay exwl^aBt dmdeods 
eveiy day. I, widi a hole ia my elbow, who Uve upon a ahilliiig dinner, 
and waBt <hi cracked boot soles, am called extraTagant, idle, reddeas, 
1 dcm't know whst{ while you, ibrsooth, consider yonrsdf prudent. 
Hiaendde ddadkm ! Yon are flinging away heaps of money on oaeless 
flunkeys, on useless maid-aervauts, on nselesa lodgings, on usdess finery — 
and you say, * Poor Phi! ! what a sad idl<w he is 1 how he flings himself 
away ! m what a wrenched, disreputable manner he lives ! ' Poor Phil is 
as rich as you are, for he has cnoiigb, and is content. Pocu Phil can 
aflbrd to be idle, and you can't. You must work in order to keep that 
great hulking ibotman, that great lawboned cook, that army of babbling 
mxisery-maidis and I don't know what more. And if you choose to sub- 
nut to the slaveiy and degradation inseparable from your ocmdition ; — ^the 
wretched inqiectkm of caadk-ends, which you call order; — the m<mn 
adf-denials, which you must daily practise — ^1 pity you, and don’t quarrel 
with yon. But 1 wish you would not be so insuflersbly virtuous, and 
ready with your blame and pity for me^ If I am happy, gray need yon 
be disquieted ? Suppose I prefer independenoe, and shabby boots ? Arc 
not these better than to be pinched by your abominable varnished con- 
ventionalism, and to be denied the liberty of free action? My poor 
feBow, I pty you from my heart ; and it grieves me to think how those 
fine honest children — honest, and hearty, and frank, and open aa yet — are 
to lose their natural good qualities, and to be swathed, and swaddled, and 
stifled out of health and honesty liy that obstinate worldling their fiuhm;. 
Btau't tdl mt about the world, 1 know it. People sacrifice the next world 
to it, and are all the while proud of their prudence, l/wk at my 
wMwoa hIa xdatimia^ steeped in reiqicctability. l^k <U my fether. There 
b * duHsee fixr idm, now be is down and in poverty. 1 have had a letter 
fiom him, containing more of that dreadful worldly advice which you 
Plsdbees gite. If it weren’t ibr Laura and the children, air, 1 heartily 
wiah yon ware rained like your afl'ectionatc — P. F. 

ITJB., PjS. — O h, Pmi I am so happy ! Site b such a littb darHng ! 
I bathe in her innocence, sir ! I strengdicn myself In her parity. I 
kneel beibte her sweet goodness and unconsdousnesa of guile. I wa& 
bom my xomn, and see her every morning before seveu o’clock. I see 
her every af^enaaon. She loves yon and Imura. And you love her, don% 
you? And to tlank that mx months ago 1 was going to marry a woman 
without a beastt Why, «r, bbsmngs be oa the poor old fidber fior 
oar and rescuing me from diat borcBde fine 1 Z sughli 

haa been like lbKt» fdlow in the ArcAian NighUj who awnied Amion«<i* 



tdlfHMWbie' wm»e^ niio-diaed ^oa o^;xu^bi^ «aj|^eda9«a 
««ild4etti 1>al7» Wm U « ot ir»ttb all moa^l tmer was to^ to 
iatve sscsped £rea tlwt ghotd? laord mBgwood says Jie thidbt I was 
wdl (mt of lliatk He ealb people by Anglo-S«aa>a naaies, aad uses veiy 
aaipreMdre saoaoeyllabks ; aod of ximt Twysdeii, of aade Twjsdoi, ^ 
die girls, and thdr brodier, he spe^s in a way which mahes me see be 
has come to just conolusions about them. 

. “PS. No. 2.— Ah, Pen 1 She is sooh a darling. I think 1 am die 
happiest man in the wmid.” 

And this was what came of being ruined ! A scapegrace, who^ when 
he had plenty of money in his pocket, was ill-tempered, imperious, and 
disccmtented ; now that he is not worth twopence, declares himsdf the 
happiest fellow in the world ! Do you remcauber, my dear, how he used 
to grumble at our claret, and wliat wry faces he made, when there was 
only cold meat for dinner? The unretch is absolute^ contented with 
bread and cbeese and small-bem' — even that bad beer which they have 
in Paris I 

Now and i^ain, at this time, and as our mutual avocations per- 
mitted, I saw Philip’s friend, the Little Sister. He wrote to her dutafoQy 
from time to time. He told her of his love affair with Miss Char- 
lotte', and my wife and I could console Carohne, byassurmg her that 
this time the young man's heart was given to a worthy mistress. I say 
console, for the news, after all, was sad for her. In the little dtamber 
which she always kept ready for him, he would he awake, and tUnk of 
some one dearer to him than a hundred poor Carolines. She would 
devise somethmg that sliould be agreeable to the young lady. At Christ- 
mas time there came to Miss Baynes a wonderfully worked cambric 
podcet-handkercliief, with “ Charlotte” most beautifully embroidered hr the 
comer. It was this poor widow’s mite cd' love and tenderness wliich ^e 
meekly laid down in the place where site worshipped. “ And 1 have mx 
for him, too, ma’am,” Mrs. Brandon told my wile. “Poor fdlowl His 
shirts was in a dreadful way when he went away from here, and that you 
know, ma'am.” So you see this wayfmxir, having fallen among undoubted 
thieves, yet found many kind souls to reheve him, and mimy a good 
Samaritan ready with his twopence, if need were. 

The reason why Philip was the happiest man in the world tff cmirse 
you underatsmd. French people are very early risers? and, at the litUe 
hotel where Mr. Philip lived, tlie whole crew of the house were up hours 
be&re lazy English mastera and servants tlunk of stimag. . At ever so 
early an hour Phil had a fine bowl of coffee and milk and bread for las 
break&st; and he was striding doivn to the luvahdes, and across the 
bridge to the Champs Elysi^, and the fumes of hia pipe preceded lam 
with a pleasant odour. And a short time after passiug the Bond Pcant in 
the Eiysian fields, wlmre an active fountain was dinging up Bhowmseef 
diamonds to the ricy, — after, X say, leaving the Jiond Point on bis 
SHad under nmiwageoas grovai in the directum of the peetoht 
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Csatle of IQowers, Mr. Philip vonld see a little person. Sometimes a 
yotmg sister or brother came with the little person. Sometimes only a 
blnsh buttered os her cheek, and a sweet smile beamed in her face as she 
came forward to him. For the angels were scarce purer than this 
young maid ; and Una was no more afraid of the lion, than Charlotte of 
her companion with the loud voice and the tawny mane. I would not 
have envied that reprobate’s lot who should have dared to say a doubtful 
word to this Una ; but the truth is, ^e never thought of danger, or met 
with any. The workmen were going to their Labour ; the dandies were 
asleep; and considering their age, and the relationship in which they 
stood to one another, 1 am not surprised .at Phihp for announcing that this 
was the happiest time of his life. In later days, when tivo gentlemen of 
mature age happened to be in Pans together, what must Mr Philip Firmin 
do but insist upon walking me sentimentally to the Champs Elyses, and 
looking at an old house there, a rather shabby old house in a garden. 
“That was the place,” sighs he “Tli.it was Madame dc Smolensk’s. 
That was the window, the third one, with the green lalousie. By Jove, 
sir, how happy and how miserable I hare been behind that green bhnd ! ” 
And my fnend shakes his large fist at the somewhat dilapidated mansion, 
whence Madame de Smolensk and her boarders have long since departed. 

I fear that baroness had engaged in her enterprise with insufhcient 
capital, or conducted it with such liberality tliat l.er profits were eaten 
up by her boarders 1 could tell dreadful stories impugning the 
baroness’s moral character. People said she had no right to the title of 
baroness at -all, or to the noble foreign name of Smolensk. People are 
still ahve who knew her under a different name. The baroness herself 
was what some amateurs call a fine woman, especially at dinner-time, 
when she appeared in black satm and w ith checks that blushed up as far 
w the eyeH^? InVher peignoir in the morning, she was perhaps the 
reverse^of fine. ConHgurs which were round at night, in the forenoon 
appeared lean and angnlafty^ Her roses only bloomed half an hour before 
dinner-time on a cheek whihih was qiute yellow until fi\e o’clock. I 
am sure it is veiy kind of eldt^lX'^*'^ ill-compltxioncd people to supply 
the ravages of time or jaundice.N^nd present to our view a figure 
blooming and agreeable, in place of\an object failed and withered. Do 
you quarrel with your opposite neighb».our ior painting h.s hoiiv.* front or 
puttmg roses in his balcony? You arm rather thankful for the adorn- 
ment. Madame de Smolensk’s front mas bo decorated of aflemooits. 
Geraninras were set pleas.mtly under thc-^c first-floor windows, her eyes. 
Carve! lamps beamed from those windowsi; lamps which she had trimmed 
with her own scissors, and into which Vmt jxior widow poured the oil 
which she get somehow and anyhow. ^Tien the dingj' breakfast papil- 
ktes were cart of an afternoon, what beautifW black curls appeared round 
her brow! The dingy jjapillotcs were pt^ away in the drawer t the 
peignoir retired to its hi>ok bt'hind the doflrt the satin raiment came 
forth, the ritining, the ancient, Uic well-kepj^ the well-wadded: and «t 

I 
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llie sam« moment the worthy woman took that smile out of some emmin^ 
box on her scanty toilet-table — that smile which she wore all the evening 
along with the rest of her toilette, and took out of her mouth when 
went to bed and to think — to think how both ends were to be made to 
meet. 

Philip said he respected and admired that woman : and worthy 
of respect she was in her way. She painted her face and grinned at 
poverty. She laughed and rattled with care gnawing at her side. She 
had to coax tlie milkman out of his human kindness: to pour oil — his 
own oil — upon tlie stormy opicier’s soul : to melt the butterman : to tap 
the wine merchant : to mollify the butcher : to invent new pretexts for 
the landlord : to reconcile the lady boarders, Mrs. General Baynes, let 
us s.iy, and the Honourable Mrs Boldero, who were always quarrelling : 
to see that the dinner, when procured, was cooked properly ; that Francois, 
to whom she owed ever so many months’ wages, was not too rebelhous or 
intoxicated ; that Auguste, also her creditor, had his glass clean and his 
lamps in order. And this work done and the hour of six o’clock arriving, 
she had to carve and be agreeable to her table ; not to hear the growls 
of the discontented (and at what table-d’hOte are there not grumblers?); 
to have a woid for everybody present; a smile and a laugh for Mrs. 
Bunch (with whom theie had been very likely a dreadful row in the 
morning) ; a remark for the colonel ; a polite phrase for the general's 
lady ; and even a good word and compliment for sulky Auguste, who 
just before dinnei-time had unfolded the napkin of mutiny about his 
wages. 

Was not this enough work for a woman to do? To conduct a 
gieat house without sufficient money, and make soup, fish, roasts, and 
half a dozen entrees out of wind as it were’ to conjure up wme in 
piece and by the dozen ? to laugh and joke without the least gaiety 7 to 
receive scoin, abuse, rebuffs, insolence, with gay good-humour? and then 
to go to bed weaned at night, and have to think about figures and tbat 
dreadful, dreadful sum in arithmetic — given, 5f to pay Cl ? Lady Macbeth 
is supposed to have been a resolute woman : and great, tall, loud, hectonng 
females arc set to represent the character I say No. She was a weak 
woman. She began to walk in her sleip, and blab after one disagreeable 
httlc incident had occurred in her house She broke down, and got all 
the people away from her own table in the most abrupt and clumsy 
manner, because that drivelling, epileptic husband of hers fancied he saw 
a ghost. In Lady Smolensk’s place Madame de Macbeth would have 
broken down in a week, and Smolensk lasted for years. If twenty 
gibbering ghosts had come to the boarding-house dinner, madame would 
have gone on carving her dishes, and smiling and helping tlie live guests, 
the paying guests; leaving the dead guests to gibber away and help 
themselves. “ My poor father had to keep up appearances," Phil would 
say, recounting these things in after days ; “ but how ? You know he 
always looked as if he was going to be hung,’* Smolensk was the gayest 
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of the g»y always. That widow would have tripped up to her fuikeral 
j«le aad kissed her hands to her friends with a smiling “Bon jour I ” 

“ Pray, who was Monsieur de Smolensk 7 ” asks a simple lady who 
may be listening to our friraid’s narrative 

“ Ah. my dear lady ! there was a pretty disturbance in the house when 
that quesuon came to be mooted, I promise you,” says our fnend, laugh- 
ing, as he recounts his adventures. And, alter all, what does it matter to 
you iuid me and this stoiy who Smolensk was ? I am sure this poor lady 
had hardslups enough in her life campaign, and that Ncy himself could 
not have laced fortune with a constancy more heroiciil 

WelL When the Bayneses first came lo her houve, I tell you Smolensk 
and aU round her smiled, and our fi lends thought they were landed 
in a real rosy Elysium in the Champs of that name. Madame had a 
Can-tek a f Inihenne prepared in compliment to her guests She had had 
many Indians in her estabhshmont She adored Indians K'llait ce Li 
pol^gtimie — they were most estimable people the Hindus Surtout, she 
adored Indian shawls That of Madame la Goiieralc was ^a^l^hltlg The 
comp.iny at Madanie's was pleasant The IIououraMe lloldcrx) w .is a 
dashing woman of fishioa and respectability, w ho had lived in the beist 
world — It was easy to see that The }oung ladies’ duit.® weie veiy 
striking The Honour.ible Mr. Boldero w.is away slioofing in Stotkuid at 
his brother. Lord Strongitharm’s, and would take G.aberlun/ie Castle and 
the dukes on Ins way south. Mrs B.ijnes did nc't know Lady E^tridge, 
the ambassadress'’ When the Kstndgcs returned fioni Cbaiitiily, tJ.t 
Honourable Mrs B would Ic d< lighted to intriduce hti "Your 
pretty girl's natin* is CLaiiotte .tio is Lotly Lstridgi’s — and % i ry nearly 
as tall; — line girls the Estiidgf-s. fa.e hng neeks — laigefiet — but yi>ur 
girl, Lady liaynes, h.'is be.iulilui feet L,idy Bajiu ■>, I b.iid ’ Will, joti 
must be Lady Bajnes s'on ’I he pnerai wi^t be a K t'JJ after his 
services Wliat, you know Lord Trim’ lie will, aud must, do it for 
you. If not, niy brother Strongiih.vnn shall ' 1 hate no doubt Mrs. 

Baynes was greatly elated bj the attuifioni of Lord Stroiigithann's sistor; 
and looked him out in the Puriiyc, where hie lordship's .iniis, jiedigrec, 
and residence of Gabtrlunzie Castle arc duly rot ordtJ The Iloiwm able 
Mrs. Boldeto's daughters, the Mii»tb Minna and Brenda Bfildem, plajid 
seme rattluig sonatas on a piano which was a good dc.il faiigiud by their 
exertions, for the young ladies' hands wen vciy jiowtiful And uiadamo 
said, “ Thank you,” with her sweetest smile, and Angusie h.ind* d alxnit on 
a silver tray — Isay silver, mi that the ceaivenautea may not be wounded — 
Well, Siiy stiver that wanbim-hing to find iteilf copper — handed up on a 
tray a white drink which made the Baynes }jO}s cry cut, “ I siy, mother, 
what's this lieastly thing?” On which madainc. with the swi>eu*»t smile, 
appi'aled to il,e company, and said, “ Tliej love oigeat, these di ai infants ! ” 
and resumed her picquct w ith old M Btdom — that odd old gonlleman in 
the long brown coat, with the red nbbon, who took so much snuff and 
blew Lis nose so often and so loudly. One, two, thtxc rattling sonatas 
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Minna and Brenda played; Mr. Clancy, of Trinity Collie, Dublin 
(M. de Clanci, madame called him), turning over the leaves, and presently 
being persuaded to sing some lush melodies for the ladies I don’t think 
Miss Charlotte Baynes hstened to the music much She was listening to 
another music, which she and Mr. Firmin were performing together. 
Oh, how pleasant that music used to be' There was a sameness in 
it, I dare say, but still it was pleasant to hear the air over again. The 
pretty little duet a quatre mains, where the hands cross over, and hop 
up and down the keys, and the heads get so close, so close. Oh, duets, 
oh, regrets ' Pslia ' no more of this. Go downstairs, old dotard. Take 
your hat and umbrella and go walk by the sea-shaie, and whistle a 
toothless old solo “ These aie our quiet nights,” whispers M. de CLmci 
to the Baynes ladies, when the evening draws to an end. “Madame’s 
Tlmrsdays are, I promise ye, much more fully attended.” (Jood mgkt, 
good night. A squeeze of a little hand, a hearty hand-shake from 
Olid mamma, and Philip is striding through the dazk Elyiaan £^dsaad 
over the Place of Concord to his lodgings in die Pauboorg St. Ger- 
main. Or, .stay ' What is that gloww'onn beaming by the wall 
opposue Madame do Smolensk’s house? — a glowworm that wafts an 
aromatic incense and odour ^ I do believe it is Mr. Philip’s cigar. And 
he i» watching, watching at a window by which a slmi figure flits now and 
again Then darkness falls on the little window 'Die sweet eyes are 
closed Oh, blessings, llessings be upon them ! The stars shine overhead. 
And homeward sullis Mr. Pirmin, talking to himself, and brandishing 
a great stick. 

I w isli that poor Madame Smolensk could sleep as well as the people 
la hei house But caie, with the cold leit, gets under the coverlid, and 
sa^ •• Here I am , you know that bill is coming due to-morroiv.” 
Ah, atia cura ' cau’t jou leave the poor ihuig a little quiet? Uasnt she 
had work enough all day ’ 
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CHAPTER XX 

CoxmsE OP Teub Love. 

beg tlie gracious i-eader to re- 
member that Mr. Philip’s business 
at Paris was only with a weekly 
London paper as yet; and hence 
that he had on his hands a great 
deal of leisure. He could glance 
over the state of Europe ; give the 
latest news from the salons im- 
parted to him, I do believe, for the 
most part, by some brother hire- 
ling scribes; be present at all the 
theatres by deputy ; and smash 
Louis Philippe or Messieurs Guizot 
and Thiers m a few easily turn d 
paragraphs, which cost but a very 
few hours’ labour to that bold and 
rapid pen A wholesome though 
humiliating thought it must be to 
great and learned public writers, 
that their tloquciit sermons aie but 
for the day ' and that, haring read what the ] h.Iosophcrs s»iy on Tuesday 
or "Wednesday, we think about their jesterclij's sermons or easajs no 
more. A score of jears hence, men will read the papers of 1801 for the 
occurrences narrated — births, marriages, bankruptcies, elections, murders, 
deaths, and so forth ; and not for the leading articles “ Tliough there 
were some of my letter^,” Mr. Philip would say, m after times “that I 

fondly iancied the world would not willingly let die I wanted to hate 

them or see them reprinted in atolume, but I ctuld find no piibhiher 
willing to undertake tlie risk. A fond being, who fancies tin re is gi nius 
in everything I say or write, would have had me reprint iiiv Ictti-rs to the 
Pall Hall Gazette; but I was too timid, or she, perhaps, was too con- 
fident. Tlie letters net or were rtpublihlied. Let them jiasfi." They liace 
passed. And he sighs, in mentioning thi-s circumstance; and 1 think 
tries to jiersuade himstlf, rather tlian others, that he is an unrecognized 
genius. 

“ And thea, you know,” he pleads, “ I was in love, sir, and spending 
all my days at Omiihale's knees. 1 didn’t do justice to my powers. It I 
had had a daily pajicr, 1 still think 1 might have marie a good public 
writer , and that I had the stuff m me — ^ihe stuff in me, idr " 

The truth is that, if be had had a daily paper, and ten times as much 
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^rork as fell to his lot, Mr. Philip would have found means of pursuing his 
inclination, as he ever through life has done. The being, whom a young 
man wishes to see, he sees. What business is superior to that of seeing 
her 7 ’Tis a little Hellespontine matter keeps Leander from his Hero ? 
He would die rather than not see her. Had he sivum out of that di£B- 
culty on that stormy night, and carried on a few months later, it might 
have been, “ Beloved ! my cold and rheumatism are so severe that the doctor 
says I must not think of cold bathing at night or, “ Dearest ! we have 
a party at tea, and you mustn’t expect your ever fond Lambda to-night,” 
and so forth, and so forth. But in the heat of his passion water could 
not stay him ; tempests could not frighten him ; and m one of them he 
went down, while poor Hero’s lamp was twinkling and spending its best 
flame in vain. So Philip came from Sestos to Abydos daily — across one 
of the bridges, and paying a halfpenny toll very likely — and, late or 
early, poor little Charlotte’s virgin lamps were lighted in her eyes, and 
watching for him. 

Philip made many sacrifices, mind you ; sacrifices which all men are 
not in the habit of making When Lord Ringwood was in Pans, twice, 
thrice he refused to dine with his lordship, until that nobleman smelt a 
rat, as the sajing is — and said, “Well, youngster, I suppose you are 
going where there is metal more attractive When you come to twelve 
lustres, my boy, you’ll find vanity and vexation in that sort of thing, and 
a good dinner better, and cheaper, too, than the best of them.” And 
wlicn some of Philip’s rich college friends met him in his exile, and asked 
him to the Rocher or the Trois Freres, he would break away from those 
banquets ; and as for meeting at those feasts doubtful companions, whom 
} ouiig men will sometimes invite to their entertainments, Philip turned, 
from such with scorn and anger. II is -virtue was loud, and he proclaimed 
it loudly He expected little Charlotte to give him credit for it, and told 
her of his self-denial. And slie beheved anything he said , and dehghted 
in everytliing he wrote ; and copied out his articles for the Pall Mall 
Gazette , and treasured his poems in her desk of desks : and there never 
was m all Sestos, in all Abjdos, in all Europe, m all Asia Minor or Asia 
hlcijor, such a noble creature as Leander, Hero thought ; never, never ! 
I hope, young ladies, you may all ha\ e a Leander on his way to the 
tow er where the light of j our love is burning steadfastly. I hope, young 
gentlemen, you have each of you a beacon in sight, and may meet with no 
mishap in swimming to it. 

From my previous remarks regarding Mrs. Baynes, the reader has been 
made aware that tlie general's wife was no more faultless than the rest of 
her fellow-creatures; and having already candidly informed the public 
that the writer and his family were no favourites of tliis lady, I have now 
the pleasing duty of recording my own opinions regarding her. Mrs. 
General B. was an early riser. She was a frugal woman ; fond of her 
young, or, let us sny, anxious to provide fur their maintenance ; and here, 
with my best compliments, 1 think the catalogue of her good qualities is 
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ended. She hod a bad, vieleat temper; a disagreeable person, attired is 
very bad taste ; a sbneking voice ; and two maimers, the respectiiil and 
tJie patronizing, which were both alike odious. When she ordered Baynes 
to marry her, gracious powers ! why did he not run away ? Who dared 
first to say that marriages are made in heaven ? We know that there are 
not only blunders, but rogneiy in the nwrriage office. Do not mistekes 
occur every day, and are not the wrong people coupled ? Had Heaven 
anj thing to do with the Koigain by which young Miss Blushrose was sold 
to old Mr. Hoarfirost? Did Heaven order young Miss Tripper to throw 
over poor Tom Spooner, and marry the wctilthy Mr. Bung ^ You may as 
well say that horses are sold in lieaven, which, as you know, are groomed, 
are doctored, are chanted on to the market, and warranted by dexterous 
horse-vendors, as possessing ererj* qualify of blood, pace, temper, age. 
Against these Mi Greenhorn has his remedy sometimes; but against 
a mother who sells you a warranted daughter, what remodj i< there ? 
You have b«n jockeyed by false repro»ei'tatii'ns into bidding for the 
Cecilia, and the animal is yours for bfe. She sines, kicks, stumbles, ha.s 
an infernal temper, is a cnb-biter — and she was warranted to you by her 
mother as the most perfect, good-tetnpcied cre.-itiire, 'whom the niC't timid 
might manage ' You have bought her She is yours Heaven Mess 
you ' Take her Lome, and be miserable for the rest of your days, "i on 
have no redres® You have done the deed Marnagi-, were made in 
heaven, j-ou know ; and in yours you were a® mm li -joU as Mese-, I’nin- 
rese was when he bought the gross of gr< en spectacles 

I don't thank pwr General Biynes *nr had a proper sense of his 
situation, or knew how miserable hi ought Viy rights to have been. He 
was not uncl'.esiful at times- a sih : t man bliing hw rubber and In', glass 
of wine ; a very weak person in the con.mcn afiairs of 1 fo. a» hi® best 
friends must own ; but. as I have beard, a very tiger in acuan '• I know 
your opinion of the genera'," Plnlip u'c<l to say to me, in hi-grandiu quent 
way. “You despise men who don’t bully ihejr Macs, ■ joii do, sir' You 
think the general weak, I knew, I knew Otlar br.ivc raei. were m> 
ifoout women, as I daresay yon havt heard This wan, -o weak at home, 
W.18 mighty on the war-path ; and m his wigwam arc the scalps of couutie'S 
warriors.” 

“In his wig vskat?" say I. Tljo truth is, on h».® mttk Inal the 
creneral wore a little curling tl.r®nut tofj-knot, w Inch looked v erj queer 
and out of pdace over tliat wuukltd and w.a!-w<>rn face. 

“If you choose to laugh at your jedre, pray do,” K-iys Pliil, maicstically. 
“ I make a uoble image of a warrior. You prefer a iMrbor's jkjIc. Jjmw ^ 
Pass me the wine The veteran whom I hope to salnle as fotlier erelong — 
the seildier oi twenty battles, — who taw my own brave grandfather the at 
his side — die at Busaco, by George , you laugh at an account of his wig. 
“ _ a capdtal joke.” And here Phil scowled and shipped the table, and 
wntu ijjg hand aicross his eyes, as though the death of bis grandCither, 
The king, before Philip was bom, caused him a very serious 
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pang of grief. Philip’s newspaper business brought him to London on 
occasions. I think it was on one of these visits, that we had our talk 
about General Baynes. And it was at the same time Philip described the 
boarding-house to us, and its inmates, and the landlady, and the doings 
there. 

For tliat struggling landlady, as for aU women in distress, our friend 
had a great symp.athy and liking , and she returned Philip’s kindness by 
being veiy good to Mademoiselle Charlotte, and very forbearing with the 
genei'ai’s wife and his other children The appetites of those little ones 
u ore frightful, the temper of Mad.ame la Generale was almost intolerable, 
but Charlotte was an angel, and the general was a mutton — a true mutton. 
Her own fathci had been so. The brave are often muttons at home. 1 
suspect that, though madame could have m.ide but little profit by the 
general’s family, his monthly payments were very w elcoroe to her meagre 
little exchequer. “ Ah * if all my locatanes w ere like him ' ” sighed the 
poor lady. “ That Madame Bohlero, whom the gcneraless tieats always 
as Honourable, I wish I was as sure of her ! And others again ' ” 

I never kept a boarding-hou«e, but I am sure there must be many 
painful duties attendant on that profes<ion What can you do if a 
lady or gentleman doesn’t pay lus btl! ? Turn him or her out ? Peihaps 
the vei}' thing that lady or gentleman would de«ire They go. Those 
Uuuks which you have insanely detained, and about which you have 
made a fight and a scandal, do not contiin a hundred francs’ worth of 
goods, and jtair creditors iievir come back again You do not like to 
have a row in a boarduig-house .any more tlian yon would like to have a 
party with searlet-fevei in your beet bedrorun. Ihc s^ai let-fever party 
stays, and the other boaiders go away What, von a-sk, do I mean by 
this mystery ? I am sorry to have to give up names, and titled names. I 
.wn sorry to sav the Honourable ^Iis BoMero did not pay her bills She 
was vvaitintr for remittanci >, which the Honourable Boldero was dreadfully 
remiss in sending. A dreadful man ' He was stiU at lus lordship's at 
(»aberIuD/!ie Castle, shooting the wild deci .and hunting the loe. And 
Uiougli the Ilonour.ible Mrs B.’s lioart was m the Highlands, of course, 
liow could site join her Highland chief w ithout the money to pay madame ^ 
11ie Highlands, indeed ' One dull d.vy it came out that the Honourable 
Boldero was amusing himself in the Highlands of He^se Homburg, and 
engagid in the dangerous sjwrt which is to be had in the green plains 
about Loch Badcnbadenoch ! 

“ Did you ever hear of such depravity ? The woman is a desperate 
inid iinpriiiciiiled adventuress ! I wonder mad.ime dares to put me and my 
childien and my general down at table with such people .as those, Philip ! ” 
cries madame la gi'neialc. “I mean those opposite — tliat woman and her 
two daughters who haven’t paid madame a shilling for three months — who 
owes me five hundred franc-s, w^hieli she borrowed until next Tuesday, 
(vxpecting a remittance — a pretty remittance indeed — ^from Lord Strongi- 
thann. Lord Strongitharm, I daresay 1 And she pretends to be most 
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intimate at the embassy ; and that would introduce us there, and at 

Tuileries : and she told me Lady Garterton had the small-pox m the 
house ; and when I said all ours had been vaccinated, and I didn’t mind, 
she fobbed me off with some other excuse ; and it's my belief the woman’s 
a hundni^i Overhear me ! I don’t care if die does overhear me. No. 
You may look as muoh as you like, my Honourable Mrs. Boldero ; and 
I don't care if you do overhear me. Ogoost ! Pomdj'tare pour le gdn^ral ! 
How tough madame's boof is, and it's boof, boof, boof every day, till Fm 
sick of boof. Ogoost ! why don’t you attend to my children 7 ” And so 
forth. 

By this report of the worthy woman's conversation, you will see that 
the friendship which had sprung up between the two ladies had come to 
an end, in consequence of painful pecuniary disputes between them ; 
that to keep a boarding-house can't be a very ple.a.s.mt occupation ; and 
that even to dine in a boarding-house must be only bad fun when the 
company is frightened and dull, and when there are two old women at 
table ready to flmg the dishes at each other’s fronts At the period of 
which I now write, I promise you, there wa.s very little oi the piano-duct 
business going on after dinner. In the fir<t place, everybody knew the 
girls’ pieces: and when they began, Mrs. General Bayne-s would lift up 
a voice louder than die jingling old instrument, thumped Minna and 
Brenda ever so loudly. *• I’erfect strangers to me. Mr Clancy, 1 assure 
you H<id I known her, you don't suppose I ivould have lent her the 
money Honourable Mrs Boldero. indeed ' Five weeks she has owed 
me file hundred frongs. Bong swor, Moiisitur Bidois ' Sang song frong 
pas payy encor ’. Prommj , piw p:nT ' " Fancy, I siiy, w hal a dreary life 
that must hai e been at the select iK-arding-house. where tlic.se tw o parties 
were doing battle daily after dinntr' Fancy, at the sdect soir^'S, the 
general's lady seizing njxm one guest afti r anothiT, and calling out her 
wrongs, and jxunting to the wrong -doer ; and jioor Madame Smolensk, 
smiiking, and smiling, and flying from one end of the salon to the other, 
and thankmg M Pivoine for Ins charming romance, and M Isrumtn for 
his admirable performance on the vitdonct llo. and even asking those poor 
Miss Bolderos to perform their duet — ^for her heart melted towards them 
Not ignorant of evil, she had learned to succour the miKrahle fchc knew 
wliat poverty was, and had to coax scowling duns, and wheetlle vulgar 
creditors. “ Tenez, Monsieur Philippe," she said, “ the gincrale is too 
cruel. There are others here who might complain, and are silent’’ 
Philip felt aU tins ; tlie conduct of his future mother-in-hiw filled him with 
dismay and horror. And some time after these remarkable cii cumstanccs, 
he told me, biushing as he 8{>oke, a humiliating secret. “ Do yon know, 
sir,” says he, “ that that autumn I made a pretty good thing of it with 
one th'u]^ or another. I did my work for tlic Pall Mall Gazette : and 
Smith ^ tlie Daily Intelligencer, wanting a month's holiday, gave me his 
letter and ten francs a day. And at that vciy time I met Redman, who 
had owed me twemty pounds ever since we were at college, and who was 
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just coming back flaah &om Hombourg, and paid me. Well, now. 
Swear you won’t tell. Swear on your faitb as a Christian man 1 With this 
money I went, sir, privily to Mrs. Boldero. I said if she would pay 
the dragon — I mean Mrs. Baynes — I would lend her the money. And I 
did lend her the money, and the Boldero never paid back Mrs. Baynes. 
Don’t mention it. Promise me you won’t tell Mrs. Baynes. I never 
expected to get Redman’s money you know, and am no worse off than 
before. One day of the Giandes Eaux we went to Versailles I think, and 
the Honourable Mrs. Boldero gave us the slip. She left the poor girls 
behind her in pledge, who, to do them justice, cried and were m a dreadful 
way ; and when Mrs. Baynes, on our return, began shrieking about her 
‘sang song frong,’ Madam Smolensk fairly lost ;[)atience for once, and 
said, ‘ Mais, madame, vous nous fatiguez avec vos cinq cent francs ;’ on 
Inch the other mutteied something about ‘Ansolong,’ but was bri^ly 
taken up by her husband, who said, ‘ By George, Ehza, madame is quite 
right And I wish the five bundled fiancs were m the sea.”’ 

Thus, you understand, if Mrs Geneial Baynes thought some people 
were “stuck-up people,” some people can — and hereby do by these 
presents — pay off Mrs Baync<!, by furnishing the public with a candid 
opinion of that lady’s morals, manners, and character. How could such 
a shrewd woman be dazzled so lepeatedly by ranks and titles? There 
used to dine at Madame Smolensk s boarding-house a certain German 
baron, w ith a large finger ring, upon a dingy finger, towards whom the lady 
was pleased to cast the eye of laiour, and who chose to fall in love with 
her pictty daughter; young Mr Clancy', the Irish poet, was also smitten 
with the charms of the fair young lady , and this inti epid mother encou- 
rtigcd both suitors, to the un'=!peakable agt.nics of Philip Firmin, who felt 
often that vhiKt he was away at liis work these inmates of Madame 
Smolensk’s house were near lus charmer — at her side at lunch, ever 
handing her the cup at bieakfiist, ou the watch for her when she walked 
forth in the garden , and I take the "pangs of jealousy to have formed a 
part ol those un-speakable suffeiings wluuh Philip said he endured in the 
house whither he came courting. 

Little Charlotte, in one or two of her letters to her friends in Queen 
Square, London, meekly complained of Philip’s tendency to jealousy. 
“Does he think, after knowing him, I can think of these horrid men?” 
she asked “ I don’t understand what Mr. Clancy is talking about, when 
he comes to me w'lth lus ‘ ponies and p<>try ;’ and who can read poetry 
like Philip himself 7 Then the Geiman baion — who does not call even 
himself baron : it is mamma who will insist upon calling him so — has 
such very dirty tilings, and smells so of cigars, that I don’t like to come 
near liim Philip smokes too, but Ins cig.irs are quite pleasant. Ah, 
dear fiiend, how could he ever think such men as these were to be put 
in comparison with him I And he scolds so ; and scowls at tlie poor men 
in the evening when he comes ! and his temper is so high 1 Do say a 
word to him — quite cautiously and gently, you know — ^in behalf of your 
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&mMy tittaebed snd most Inppj* — cm}7lie will make tne miliiqnpy *ome> 
tbnes; but yen’ll prevent bim, wtm’t you 7— t^HiOTTK B."" 

I could £>acy Philip hectorisg through the part of OthcBo, and his 
poor young Desdemona sot a little frightesed at hxs l^ack humours. Such 
sentiments as Mr. Philip fdt strongly, he expressed with on uproar. 
Charlotte's correspondent, as usual, made light of these little domestic 
confidences and gricrances. “ Women don’t dislike a jealous scolding," 
she said. “ It may lie rather tiresome, but it is always a compliment. 
Some husbands think so well of themselves, that they can’t condescend to 
be jealous." Yes, I say, women prefer to have tyrants over them. A 
scolding yon think is a mark trf attention. Hadn't you better adopt the 
Biesian system at once, and go out .and buy me a whip, and present it to 
me with a cnrt.se}% and your compliments ; and a medc prayer that I 
should use it. “Present j-ou a whip ! present you a goose!’’ says the 
lady, who encourages scolding in other husbands, it seems, but won’t 
suffer a word from her own. 

Both disputants had set tlieir sentimental hearts on the marriage of 
this young man and this young woman Littli- Charlotte’s heart was so 
bent on the match, that it would break, we fancied, if slie were disap- 
pointed , and in her mother's behanour wu felt, from the knowledoe we 
had of the woman s dispositioii, there was a sei ions cau.«c for alann 
Should a better offer present Mrs Barnis, we feared, would fling 
over poor Philip : or. it was in reas'-n and nature, that he would come to 
a quarrel with her, and in the course of the pitched hatih wh.ch must 
ensue between the; i, he would fire off expres-sions mortally injurious. 
Are there not many people, in «\ery cne's acquaintam e, wrho, m soon as 
they have made a bargain, r<jK-nt of it’ Philiji. .cs “preserver" of 
Grcneral Bajmes, in the fir-'t fervour of familj gratitude for that act of 
setf-sacrifice on the young man’s pat, was very will But gratitude 
wears out , or suppose a woman taj* “It i« my duty to my child to 
tccal my word, and not allow her to fimg hirself away on a bregar.” 
Suppose thtrt yon and I, strfndy inclimd to do a mean ujiion, get a 
good, available, and moral molnc for u’ I treaibled for ptor Philip's 
course of tnm love, and little Charlotte’s chances, when thert surnu'CS 
crossed my mind. Tbewe was a bojo still in the honour and gratitude of 
General Baynes, XTe would not dnert hw. TOungfrietd and benefactor. 
Now Genera] Baynes ivas a brave man of war, and »(> was John of Marl- 
borough a brave man of war ; but it is cert.iin tliat bulb were afraid of 
their wives. 

We have said by who«e invitation tmd encouragement GemTS!! Baynes 
was induced to bring bk family to the boarding-bf>uae at Pans; the insti- 
gation, namely, of his fnt nd and companion in amis, the gallant Ckdonel 
Bunch. "When the Haynes family arrived, the Bunehts were on the steps 
of madame’s house, waving a welcome to the new-comers. It was, “ Here 
we are, Bunch, my boy." “ Glad to aee you, Baynes. Bight w'cll you’re 
looking, and so ’s Mrs. B." And the geuctol replies, “ And so arc ytm, 
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Bimcb ; and so do ^fou, Mrs. B." “ How do, boys ? Hoy d’you do, 
Miss Charlotte 7 Come to show the Paris fellows what a pretly girl is, 
hey 7 Blooming like a rose, Baynes ! ” ** I’m telling Ihe general,” cries 
the colonel to the general’s lady, “the girl’s the veiy image of her 
mother.” In this case poor Charlotte must have looked like a yellow 
rose, for Mrs. Baynes was of a bihous temperament and complexion, 
whereas Miss Charlotte was as fresh pink and white as — what iall we 
say ’ — as the very freshest strawberries mingled with the very nicest 
cream. 

The two old soldiers were of very great comfort to one another. They 
toddled do^vn to Galignani’s together daily, and read the papers there. 
They went and looked at the reviews in the Carrousel, and once or twice 
to the Champ de Mars ; — recognizing here and there the numbers of the 
regiments against which they had been cng.nged in the famous ancient 
wars. They did not brag in the least about their achievements, they 
winked and understood each other. They got thrfr old uniforms out of 
their old boxes, and took a voiture de remise, by Jove ! and went to be 
presented to Louis Philippe They bought a catalogue ; and went to the 
Louvre, and wagged their honest old heads before the pictures; and, I 
daresay, w inked and nudged each other’s brave old sides at some of the 
nymphs in the statue gallery. They went out to Versailles with their 
families ; loyally stood treat to the ladies at the restaurateur’s. (Bunch bad 
taken down a memorandum in his pocket-book from Benyon, who had 
been the duke’s aide-de-camp in the last campaign, to “ go to Beauvillier’s," 
only Beauvillier’s had been shut up for twenty years) They took their 
families and Cliarlotte to the Tlidatie Fran^ais, to a tragedy; and they 
had books : and they said it w:ui the most confounded nonsense they ever 
saw in tlieir lives, and I am bound to say that Bunch, in the back of the 
box, snoied so, that, though in rctircmiut, he created quite a sensation. 
“ Corneal,” he owns, was too much foi him give him Shakspeare : give 
hint John Kemble gue him Mr> SidJons • give him Mrs Jordan. But 
as for this sort of thing ^ “I think our pl.ay da} s are over, Baynes, — hey 
And I also believe that Miss Chailotte Bajnes, whose knowledge of the 
Lnguage was impei feet yet, was veiy much bewildered dunng the 
tragedy, and could give but .in impcifect account of it. But then Philip 
Firmin was in the orchestra .stalls; and had he not scat throe bouquets 
for the thiee ladies, legretting that he could not come to see somebody in 
tile Champs El} sees, because it wxs his po.st day, and he must write his 
letter for the PM Mall Gazette? There he was, her Cid; her peerless 
champion : and to give up father and mother for himf our little Chim&ne 
thought such a sacrifice not too difficult After that dismal attempt at 
the theatre, the experiment was not lepoated The old gentlemen pre- 
ferred their whist, to those pompous Aleximdrines sung through the nose, 
which Colonel Bunch, a facetious little colonel, used to imitate, and, I am 
given to understand, very Vdly. 

The good gentleman’s ordinary amusement was a game at cards after 
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dinner ; and they compared madame’s to an East Indian diip, qnarrela and 
aD. Selina went on just in that way on board the BurnmpooUr. 
Ahvays ron s about precedence, and the s«-vices, and the deuce knows 
what Women always will. Selina Bunch went on in that way : and 
Eliza Baynes also went on in that way : but I should think, from the 
most ti ustwoilhy information, that Eliza was w orse th.an Selina. 

“Alxintany person with a title, that woman will make a fool of her- 
self to the end of the chapter,” remarked Selma of her friend “ You 
remember how die used Jo "o on at Barrackporc about that little shrimp 
Sfoney Battersby, because he was an Irioh viscount’s son t See how she 
Bmgs herself at the head of this Mrs. Boldero. — with her airs, and her 
paint, and her black front ' 1 can't bear the woman ' I know she has not 
paid madnme. I know the is no better than she should be — and to see 
Eliza Bajnes coaxirghcr, and tulhiiff up to lur, and fiattennp: her. — it’s 
too bad, that it is! A woman who owes ever so much to madamc! a 
woman w ho doesn't pay her u ashcnvoniiin ' 

“Just like the B'trmwpnotcr over atram. my dtar,” crirs Colonel 
Bunch. “ Yon and Eiiza Baynes were alwa} < 'paarn lluicr . that's the f.ict. 
Why did veil ask her to come here? 1 knew \ou would begin again, as 
soon as you met ” And the truth was that these ladies were alwa} s 
frghting and makins up again. 

“ fro you and Mr Bunch were old acquaintances ’ ’’ a4:etl Mrs Boldero 
of her new fiiend, “M\ dear Mr"- Baynes' I slnuld h.ud'vhise thought 
it: your manners are so different ' Your friend, if I may be so tree* as to 
speak. Las the camp inanntr You have not the camp manner at all. 
1 diould have thought }ou — excu'e me tiie pl.rase, but I'm so optn, and 
always speak my mind out — }ou havtn t the camp manner at all You 
seem as if yon were one of us Minna ' doesn't Mrs B ij nes put you 

in mind of Lady Hm ? ” fTLe n inn* is ma’idiblc, in consi'fpience ot 

Mrs, Boldero's exceeding shyness in mentioning nanif — but the girls w" 

the likeness to dear Lady Hm at once) “And when }oii brino 

your dear girl to London, yru’ll know the lady I mean, ano judge It.r 
yourself. 1 assure you I am not disparaging jou, my dear Mrs. Bayne**, 
in comparing } ou to her ' ’’ 

And so the conversation goes on. If Mrs. Major JlarW'hirtt r at 
Tours chose to betray secrets, she could give extracts fioin lur sister's 
letters to show how profound was the impression created in Mrs fleneral 
Bajnes’s mind by the professions and conversation of the Scotoh lady 

“ Didn’t the general shoot and h v t* deer-stalking ’ The d* .ir general 
mu.«t come to Gaberlunzie Ca'th*. where she would jiri'ii.,s(. 'ji,m a High- 
land welcome. Her brother fstrongithami was the most .mualde of nx n ; 
adored her and her girls • there wa-s talk even of marrying Minna to 
the captain, but she for her part could not endure the marriage of first- 
cousins. Tliere was a tradition against such marriagi's in their family. 
Of three Bolderos and Stron^tharms wfho married tlieir first-cousins, 
one was drowned in Gaberlunzie lake three weeks after the marriage; 
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one lost Wb wife by a galloping consumption, and died a monk at B<»ne ; 
and the third monied a fortnight before the battle of Culloden, where 
he was slam at the head of the Strongitharms. Mrs. Eaynes had no idea 
of the splendour of Gabcilunsie Castle; seventy bedrooms and thirteen 
company looins, besides the picture gallery! In Edinbuigh, the 
Strongithaim had the right to wear has bonnet in the presence of his 
sovereign.” A bonnet ! how very odd, my dear ! But with ostrich 
plumes, I daresay it may look well, especially as the Highlanders wear 
trocks too. “ Loid Strongltharm had no house in London, having almost 
ruined himself in building his princely castle in the north. Mis. Baynes 
inust come there and meet their noble relatives and all tlie Scottish 
nolnlity ” Nor do I care about these vanities, my dear, but to brmg 
my sweet Chai lotto into the world, is it not a motlier’s duty ? 

Not only to her sister, but likewise to Chailotte’s friends of Queen 
Square, did Mrs. B.ayncs impart these delightful news. But this is in 
the first aidour of the fiiendship whith auses between Mrs. Baynes 
and Mrs BolJero, and befoie those unpleasant money disputes of which 
Ave hat c spoken. 

Afterwaids, when the two ladies lia\ c quai relied regarding the memor- 
able “sang song fiong,” I think Mrs. Bunch came round to Mrs. Boldero's 
side. “ Elua Bnj nca is too hard on her It is too cruel to insult her 
licfoio those two unhappy daughters. The woman is an odious woman, 
and a tulgai woiii.ui, and a schemer, and I always said so. But to box 
her ears befcie her daughtei" — hti honourable fiiend of last week ! it’s a 
fcliame of Eliza ! ” 

“My deal, jou'd bcttir tdl her so'” s.Ays Bunch, drily, “But if 
30udo, till Lu A\hen I'm oi.t of the way, jiloase ' ’ And accordingly, 
one day when the two old ofiiceis iituin tioiii their stioU, Mis. Bunch 
informs the colniicl that .she has had it out with Eliza; and Mrs. Baynes, 
Auth a heated late, tells the general that she and Mrs Colonel Bunch liaA'e 
quaiTcIIed, and she is ileteimiucd it shall be tor the la.«t time. So that 
poor Mad.iine de Siiioleiisk has to interpose between Mis. Bajnesand 
Mrs Boldero; between Mis B.iA'nts and 3 Iis. Bunch, and to sit sur- 
jounded liy glaiing 03 ts, and lus-ing innuendos, and in the midst of feuds 
unhealable. Of course, from the Avomeu the ijuaiielliiig aaiII S2)icad to tlie 
gentlemen. That always h.ippcns. Poor ni'idame trembles. Agiun 
Bunch giAca his iiughbour Ins word th.it it is hke the Bunmipooter East 
liidtamaii — the But runpooltr in \'cry bad Aveathcr, too. 

“ At any i.atc, ipc Avon’t be lugged into it, Baj’iics, my boy ! ” says the 
colonel, Avho is of a sanguine tcinpeiameiit, to his friend. 

“IL'y, hey! don’t be too suic. Bunch; don’t bo too sure!” sighs 
the othei' A'ctenm, Avho, it may be, is of a more desponding turn, as, after 
a battle at luncheon, in Avhicli the Amazons were tieicely engaged, the two 
old warriors take their Avalk to Galignam's. 

Towards his Charlotte's relatives poor Pliili 2 > was respectful by duty 
and a sense of interest, peiliaps. Before marriage, especially, men are very 
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to the lelatives of the beloved object. They pay oomplimaits to 
maouBa; they list^i to papa’s old stories, and lan^ appositely; they 
bring presents for the innocent young ones, and let the little brotihers kick 
Uieir shins. Philip endnred the juvenile Bayneses very kindly ; he took 
the boys to Franconi’s, and mode his convcnsation as suitable as he could 
to the old people. He tvas fond of the old general, a simple and worthy 
old man ; and hod, as we have said, a hearty sympathy and respect for 
Madmne Smolcn^, admiring her constancy and good-humour under her 
many trials. But those who have perused his memoirs are aware that 
Mr. Firmin could make himself; an occasions, not a little disagreeable. 
When ^rawLng on a sofo, engaged in conversation with his cliarmer, he 
would not budge when other ladies entered the room. He scowled' at 
them, if he did not like them. He was not at the Ic.ist trouble to concoil 
his likes or dislikes. He had a manner of fixing his glass in his eye, 
patting his thumbs mto the armholes of his waistco-at, and talking and 
laughing very loudly at his own jokes or conceits, which was not pleasant 
or xespectiul to ladies 

“ Tour loud j oung friend, with the cmckcd hoots, is very maurais 
ion, my dear Mrs. Baynes.’' Mr« Boldero remarked to her new fi iend, 
in the first ardour of their fnendslup. *• A rehat.i e of Lord Ruigivt>od’s, 
is he? Lord Bingwood i» a very fjuicr person. A son of that dread- 
fid Dr rirmin, who ran .away aftei cheat.ncr everybody' Pc.or young 
man ' He can’t help having such a fiither. a« you say, and most good, 
and kind, and generous of you to say m' And the gineral and the 
HonouralA Philip II newnd M.re t.arly ccnpanicns tog* iher, 1 d.are«.ay. 
Bat, having such an unfortunate lather .as T)r Firnin. I think Mr Firr.jn 
mi^t be a little ks.- prvri'mre. d n't jou’ Atul to see him in cracked 
boots, sprawling over the '■ofas. and hear him, uhen my loves are f>laj ing 
their duets, laughing and talking so very loud, — I c(>nfe«8 wn't pleasant 
to me I am not n»ed to that kind of vio/t'lf, nor an* my d« ar loves. 
Ton are under great obligations to him. and Lc has behaved nobly, you 
say? Of course. To get uito your societj an unfortunate young man 
will be on his best behaiiour, though he certainly does not condi»ccnd 
to be civil to us. But .... What ! Th.if young man engaged 
to that lovely, innocent, charming child, your daughter’ My dear 
creature, yon frighten me ! A man, with such a father : and, e.xfimc me, 
with such a manner ; and without a jrf*nny in the world, eng-igtri to Mi»j 
BayiK**' Goodness, powers 1 It must never be. It sliall not be, my 
dear Mrs Baynes. Why, I liave wntten to my nephew Hector to come 
our, Strongiiku-m's favourite son and my favourite nejihew. I have 
told him that tlicre is a sweet young creaturi- here, whom he must and 
ought to btn. How well that dear claid would look pre^ading at Strong- 
itltann Castle ? And you are going to wive her to that dreadful young 
man witli the loud voice and the cracked boots— Uiat smoky young man — 
oh, impoaublel ” 

% Madame had, so doubt, given a very fovonrable report of her new 
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lodgen to the other inmates of her house ; and de and h&s. Boldero had 
concluded that all general officers returning from India were immenseljiF 
rich. To think that her daughter might be the Honourable Mrs. Strong 
ilharm, Baroness Strongitharm, and walk in a coronation in robes, with 
a coronet in her hand ! Mrs. B.aynes yielded in loyalty to no woman, but 
1 fear her wicked desires compassed a ^eedy royal demise, as this thought 
passed through her mind of the Honourable Lenox Strongitharm. She 
looked him out in the Peerage, and formd that young noblemim designated 
as the Captain of Strongitharm.. Charlotte might be the Honourable 
Mis. Captain of Strongith.irm ' When poor Phil stalked in after dinner 
that evening in his shabby boots and smoky paletot, Mrs. Baynes gave 
him but a gi’im welcome lie went and prattled unconsciondy by the 
side of his little Charlotte, whose tender eyes dwelt upon his, and whose 
ffiir cheeks flung out thear blushes of welcome He prattled away. Ke 
laughed out loud whilst Minna and Bicnda were thumping their 
duet. “ Taiscz-vou'i done, Monsieur Philippe," cries madame, putting 
her finger to her lip The Hcnour.'ible Mrs Boldcro looked at dear 
Mrs. Baj'nes, and slinigged her shoulders. Poor Philip ' would he 
have laughed so loudly (and so rudely, too, as I own) had he known 
what w.-K passing in the minds of those women '' Treason was passing 
there and befoie tliat glance of knowing scorn, shot from the Honourable 
Mrs. Boldero’s eyes, dear Mrs General Baynes faltered How very curt 
and dry she was with Philip ' how testy with Chailottc ! Poor Philip, 
know ing that lus charmer was in the pow er of her mother, was pretty 
humble to this diagon, and attempted, by uncooth flatteries, to soothe 
and propitiate her. Slie had a queer, dry humour, and loved a joke ; but 
Phil’s fell lorj' llat this right Miv Baynes received his pleasantries 
with an “ Oh, imkcd ' She was sme 4ic heaid one of the children crying 
in their nursery Do, pray, go ard sec, Cluir’ette, what that cliild is 
crying about" And aw.u goes poor Ch.irh'tte, having bat dim pre- 
sentiment of misfortune as ji t W.is rot namnia often in an lU humour; 
and were they not all used to her scoldings’ 

As for Mis. Colonel Bunch, I am sorry to say that, up to this time, 
Philip was not only no tavoiirite with hei. but w.ns heartily disliked by 
that lady I have told you our friend’s faults lie was loud' he was 
abrupt • he w.as rude often and often gave just cause of annoyance by 
his laughter, his disresjieet, .nid hi.s swaggeiing manner. To those whom 
he liked he was as gintle a.s a woman ; and treated them with an extreme 
tenderness and touching rough respect But those persons about whom 
he W’as indiffeient, he never took the least trouble to conciliate or please. 
If tliey told long stones, for example, he would turn on his heel, or inter- 
rupt them by observations of lus own on some quite different subject. 
Mrs. Colonel Bunch, then, positively disliked that young man, and I 
think had very good reasons for her dislike As for Bunch, Bunch said 
to Baynes, “ Cool hand, that young fellow * ” and winked. And Baynes 
said to Bunch, Queer chap. Fine fellow, os I hare reason to Uow 
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pretty well I play a club. No dab? I mark bonottrs and two 
tncks." And the game went on. Clancy bated Philip: a meek man 
wbom Firmin had yet managed to offend. “ That man,” the pote Clancy 
lemarked, “ has a manner of treading on me corrans which is intolerable 
to me ! ■’ 

The trutli is, Philip was always putting his foot on some other foot, and 
trampling it, And as for the Boldero clan, Mr. Firmin treated them 
with the most amusing insolence, and ignored them as if they were out of 
existence altogether So you see the poor fellow had not with his 
poverty learned the least lesson of humility, or acquired the very eailiest 
rudiments of the art of making friends I think his best friend in the 
house was its mistress, Madame Smolensk. Mr. Philip treated her as an 
equal ; which mark of affability he was not m the Iiabit of bestowing on 
all persons. Some great people, some rich people, some would-be-fine 
people, he would jiatronize with an insufferable audacity. Eank or 
wealth do not seem tomchow to influence this man, as tlicy do common 
mortals. He would mp a bishop on the wai.'-tcoat, and contradict a duke 
at their first meeting. I have seen him walk out of church during a 
stupid sermon, with an aud.ble remark jicrhaps to that effect, and as if it 
were a matter of course that he sliould go If the company bored him at 
dinner, he would go to sleep in the most unaflccted manner. At liome 
we were alwats kept in a plmsant state of anxiety, not only by what he 
did and said, but by the idea of wliat he might do or s-ny next He did 
not go to sleep at madame’s boarding-hou'e, preferring to keep liis eyes 
open to look at pretty Charlotte's And were tlicrc ever such sapphires 
as his ’ she thouglit And hers ’ Ah ! if they have tears to shed, I hope 
a kmd fate will drj them quieklj ! 
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The healtli that is purchased by a rigorous watching of the diet, thought 
Montesquieu, is but a tedious disease ; and indeed, if health were to be 
obtained in any such way, this would be a true description of it. We may 
very heartily congratulate ourselves, in this case at least (as, perhaps, wo 
might in many others, if the truth were known), on failure rather than 
success, and count it one of our felicities that whenever science hitherto 
has attempted to lay down dietetic laws, it has but exposed its own 
incompetence. On this subject experience, and not theory, has given us 
all the rules of any practical value tliat we possess; and in truth science 
Itself has giown wiser, gaming modesty with maturity, and has accepted 
an humbler pait than that of dictatmg laws to nature. In respect to 
food. It declares for libeity, and concedes the rule to instinct. The 
physiologist now is well content w'lth the subordinate part of explaining 
or supplementing our natuial desires. lie recognues that a deeper 
wisdom than his own uttcis itself in these, and acknowledges, in the 
perfect conformity of las inductions witli th.at which they declare, the 
ultimate seal of truth 

It IS pitiful to think how often, in trying to escape from the bondage 
of Ignorance, men have meicly subjectc'd themselves to a w'orse yoke of 
pedantry. Ceitamly, in their digestive “struggle for existence” they 
have often been a. unfoitunate as tlie poor Batons were when they called 
on the Saxons to helji tliem against the D,,nc3 ; exchanging the sliarp 
attacks of indiscietion for the kaJen tjrauny of routine. But this is no 
more the c.ise To apply the pre-sent pnnei]>los of jihysiology to diet, is 
not to forieit, hut to coufiim, and by uiidei standing its conditions, to 
enlarge, our hbeity 

To see how tally science has become in these matters the servant and 
interpicter of instinct, wc need only listen to what Di. Edward Smith, 
who has recently made some very extensile experiments on the influence 
of vaaous modes of In mg, says, in releience to the inchnation or di^ike 
to special ai ticks of diet “It is known that whilst there is a general 
correspondence among men in the food which they desiie, there are many 
exceptions both in the hc.ilthy and diseased system. In my inquiries I 
iuund tliat with a disrelish for an article of food there was less influence 
from it than under ordinal y circumstances ; so that in reference to milk, 
the efieot of eveiy element of it was less on another gentleman who took 
part in my experiments than on myself, and neither he nor any member 
of liis family can take milk or cheese. Hence, appetite for food is the 
expression not only of desire, but of fltness. Moreover, it was found 
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that in tihe same person the Tarions substances which were disliked had a 
common mode of action; also that mth this disrelidt there was an imusaal 
cnjojmcnt of some other article having a dmilar mode of action. Thus, 
one dislikjng milk and sugar was very fond of tea. It is, therefore, very 
questionable how far it is proper to mduce a person to take that which he 
^relishes. An important meaning is shown to exist in that which is 
commonly regarded as irrational or capricious."’ 

If we reflect, we see at once how reasonable and how significant these 
facts are. Nutrition thus appears not as a mere appropriation of material 
cfiected by some overruling force, but as an exact interhnking of powers 
without with corresponding powers within. The inexhaustible i ariety of 
life is maintained by an equally inexhaustible variety of moans. And 
nothing can exhibit m a more stiikmg bght the mutual subservience of 
mind and mattci, and the woadeiful exactness of the relations which 
exist between them, tlian the mode in which tlie problem of nutrition is 
thus worked out For the support of healthy life tlie notuiiu feices must 
be brought into union with the liiing frame, not giossly, but in detail; 
each organism demands its own special nutriment distmgnishcd by the 
minutest shades of difl'ercnce, Ly shiltng ami e% anescent qualities w Inch 
no analysis could detect To fulfil these demanthi might well seem a task 
impoasablc, but the mstiument is protided m tins pierc.tg uistmct, which 
like a cliemic affinity searches cut its own; and il it be not overborne by 
force-, or ruined by abuse, se-lects and rejects with unfmlmg accuracy. 
Lowest I '■ all cur faculties as it socms, nuic apj elite, or dNcnmiuative 
desire, becomes iniusted .wih a strange digiutj when v.-e refieit n]>on it. 
Appetite reveals to Us deep and wude redalie-ts, hnks anti affinities t*f 
things, to wliicli We should otherwise he e.atntly blind; more deeply 
than all e»ur ether fatuities togethci u carries us into the rcceises of the 
material world, and is the rcvealcr eif hidden hoiniouie-, As tlie eve sees 
more than the light-picture can pre-eent — colour i’a> well as fuim, so can 
the appetite discern what the chemist misse<! and must misS — a colour lu 
our f(x»(L 

The relation which constitutional dieers'ties bear to slight difTercnccs 
in food, of which the appetite is the clutf test, becomes more cv ident as 
a wider view is taken. Thus M. Lsejuiros, in bis re*ccnt pape-is on the 
Lnghsh and tlieir ways, chservess the cliacactensUc difTcreuces which 
separate the beer and the wine consuirung nations of Europe, wuh a 
mazilfest leaning to the view that tlic liceeragcs liaec a constderafile 
share in their producUon. And if wc look lower m the animal bcaic, 
we find strikuig cMdence in favour of the tlieory. In a lave from which 
the queen u reuiov cd, a new quee-n bee n> devetoped from an ordinary 
gmb, by supipilying a wuh a diifexent and more abundant food. 

Ilecognizmg thus the function of our uisttncU in rcsjiect to food, 
tcience invests tluan with a ugiiificance and value that can hardly be 
exaggerated. Indicafing a« they do the existence of relatums the most 
important, yet cevcafeel to os. only in this way, they are demonstratod to 
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be our natural and right&l guides. According^, the ibndiunental law in 
the kingdom of the stomach is, to fulfil the instinctive impulses and 
le^timatelj to ^tify the natural desires. 

An easy rule to follow does this seem 7 In some respects it is so, 
doubtless ; yet there are a few conditions which cannot be overlooked. 
Thus, to gratify our instincts we must, at least, preserve them, sufieriiig 
them neither to be blunted nor perverted ; and we must give them fiiir 
play, by a certain simphcity of hving. Being guided by nature, implies 
so much as this : we must have natural tastes to gratify ; we must give 
them opportunity to indicate their real preferences. The habitual use oi 
btiongly-seasoned di&hcs, of artificial flavours, of modes of cooking which 
conceal the natural taste of the substance, or even of a great vaiiety of 
dishes at a single meal, arc all opposed to this fundamental rule. Probably 
the old-fashioned English “ jomt" enjoys a supremacy, in this respect, over 
the more elaborate modes of cocking which so seriously threaten to 
displace it. At least it has the advantage of challenging and clearly 
ehciting the expression of the natural taste of the consumer. It is more 
than probable that some men lead languid and unenjoyable lives m the 
midst of every adi antage, chiefly for want of some httle article of food 
which nature needs, and which, under a simpler regimen, their tastes 
would decisively demand Nor is this an extravagant idea, for there is 
ample proof tliat the imiiortanco of special poxtions of our food cannot be 
estimated merely by the value of their direct contribution to the system. 
The yeast is small in quantity, but it is all- important to the loaf. And 
there IS every reason to beheie that ceitain portions of our food act a 
part that may be compared to that of j cast in respect to bread. Digestion 
is by no means a simple transference of so mueb matter into tbe body, 
but a long series of dianges, in which coitam elements are subservient to 
others. The repair cl tlie substance of the body by one part of the 
food, is dependent upon forces deni ed fiom the changes which other parts 
imdcrgo. No mere quantity, altliough ample, and every portion unex- 
ceptionable in its way, wdl give tbe true result, unless there be present 
the complementary substances m due proportion to supply the needful 
stimulus. Tlie addition of hall a pint of mdk a day to tlie diet at 
Wakefield gaol, in lb53, diminished Uie sick hst fiom 22 to 14 per cent.: 
an cfiect much beyond that which could bo attributed to the amount of 
nourislimcnt conUmed m the milk. It supplied elements which aided 
the appropriation of the rest. We must all have experienced how a 
feeling of indiflcrence or repugnance to a certam aiticle of diet may be 
converted into desire, if it be united with, or follow, another to which it 
may have no obvious relation. 

But though the actual demands of the system as indicated by appetke 
constitute the chief daun of our likings to rule our eating, there ia a 
second reason, scarcely less potent, in the influence which enjoyment haa 
in promoting the digestive process. Thus these two laws work moat 
admirably together: that what is most relished is at once most needed 1;^ 
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us and best digested. In truth, tlie great datj of the dietetic code is to 
enjoy. Pleasure is made the judge and ruler in the cause: and that is 
the best diet which gives tile most genuine and permanent satisfaction. 

The natural hautations of this law of liking arc, for the most part, 
obvious. Children, of course, need controlhng; and, in disease, the 
stomach may get a soit of twist which makes its preferences most 
perverse But eien in such cases, though the indications of appetite 
hare not authority, they aie never without a certain significance. The 
sick man's longings are the 23hybician’s sign-posts ; and the youthful love 
for sweetmeats reveals an adaptation of sugar-containing food to the early 
stage of life. 

To gratiiy- the natural inclination.^, then, is the first rule in taking 
food. The second might be, to h.ive a natuial inclination to gratify. In 
other wolds, if wc cat what we hate an ajipctitc for. wo sliould, as .i rule, 
have an ajiiietitc l>cfoie we cat What the cause of the fiiding of hunger 
may be. the best authoritu's cannot quite decide ; but there is no doubt 
tliat its presence indicates the p.opti condition for eating, and that, o.^ccjit 
in certain cases, such as disease, exhaustion, or great ininial e.'icitemeiit, 
its access should be waited for For thus the proper intin.;! is s-tiucd 
which sliould always intervene between hucccssu e meals 'Ihere is no wore 
prevaknt c.'iuse ol indigestion than burden.rg the stonucli (eten with 
smali quantities^ befurc it is ready ie.r its work And the niees-ity of a 
regard to this point is demonstrated by a-sceiMiiied lUcts le-jH'ctiiig the 
mode of the secretion of the ga.-tiic juice. For that is a result of yioH t/i, 
and depends ujkci the dentlopment of cells within winch the secretion 
is formed. As a proccs- e.l growUi thcreloie, it requires tniu ; the diges- 
tive fluid.", < 'lec exhausted, can be lurni-hed again oidy after certain 
intervals. In adults, thf«t interval" can In scai eel v reckoned h s.s than 
five or SIX hours. They are shelter m ch.ldren, m whom all the vital 
processes are more rajj.d, and tlie i-eed of food jiniportioiiately greater. 
Children accordingly should cat, as jiarents well know, more frequently 
tlian Uieir elders One ot the most needful t.sutions in to diet 

arises from the grcateT demand for ft<id in c.arly than an mature life The 
relative diminution of quantity, whidi is nuheated at the jiciiod when 
growth ceases, is eui‘il) igntreJ when otrylhi/ig invites to a toatraiy 
course. 

In respect to the number of meals, tliere are tlirce jdans w Inch are 
sanctioned by experience and confeinnable to our knowledge. 'J'wo meals 
a day; a substantial breakfast at nine or ten, and dinner fi om five to 
seven, with or without a light lunch, comprising salads, fruit, or 
soup, but without meat . tins is suitable for strong digestions. Or three 
mealB a day : an earlier breakfast, dinntT towards the middle of the day, 
and a solid tea in tlie evening. Or, lastly, four meals : tea being taken 
as a liquid meal, alsiut four hours after dinner, and a tJigbt sup]>er an 
hour or two before rt-tiring. There are some strong constitutions for 
whom one meal a day not only suiSces, but seems to miswer best ; a 
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plan whicli waa more eommon atnong the Homans than it is with us. 
Theoretically, the most perfect way is the three moderate meals at nearly 
equal intervals; but the great point is to allow time for the perfect 
digestion of each biTorc the hour arrives for the next, not passing the 
limits of ovcr-fatiguc. A meat lunch, followed in a few hours by a 
hearty dinner, piobably with little bodily exercise between, is a iiequent 
source of evil. In this case, the best plan often is to make the lunch 
(perhaps postponed to a little later hour) the dinner. 

Dr Pans suggests, as an additional reason for the necessity of a irood 
interval between the successive meals, that the assimilation of food°into 
the blood goes on alternately with digestion, properly so called, so that 
the latter should have ceased m older for the foimer to be well performed. 
The period at which digestion is succeeded by the assimilating processes 
13 marked by a feeling of hghtne«s and disposition to bodily exerci^, 
which should be gratified, if possible 

If to digest our food we should enjoy it, it sliould, of course, be taken 
leisurely, and in a pleasant frame of mind. The cheerful society of 
friends should not be absent. Chatted food, the pioveib says, is half 
digested And the longer time spent over the meal thus socially enjoyed 
has Its piut in the benefit. Next to anxiety, the worst foe to digestion 
IS hurry; and this for several reasons Tiie stomach, in its normal 
action, contracts on each morsel aa it is swallowed, and relaxes again to 
receive the next Insuflicient time allowed for this inteifuics with the 
rliythm of its inoicinenta and di'Ciders the play of its muscles. Cramps 
and painful leehners of distension could have no more likely cause. That 
haste cuts shoit mastication is obvious, and on the peifection of that 
proce.ss chiefly depends the rapidity with which the solution of the food 
(sm be effected. Ag.iin, it c.eates an aitiiicial thirst, partly by not 
allowing tunc for the due admixtmc of saliva , and, above all, it depuves 
us of the natuial guide to the piopei amount tf food, and lenuts almo&t 
to chance a decision than which seaicely ai.y is nioie iinpoitant to our 
wellbeing lor the natuial indication of a sufficiency of food is the 
feeling of .satisfaction ; not fututi/, wliith is, alwajs a symptom of e.xcess, 
but a feeling ol perfect comfort, the tiue luxiuy of eating. This feehng 
the humod latcr cannot know ; it nivoi exists for him Either the 
unnatural violence to the htomach induces a juemature feeling of repletion, 
and stmts him of las due supply, or he cats on until the warning (which 
ever comes too late) of satiety aiicsts him. But perhaps it is in vain to 
piotest, to huincJ men, against huriy in their eating; and it is well, 
tlicrefoie, that theic exists a means by which its ill effects may be, to a 
great dcgice, escaped. Meat may bo eaten rajudly; if cut small, even 
with very little mastication Animal food, if well divided, may be, with- 
out much rid;, almost bolted; but vegetable food may not. The icasoa 
of this difference is that the digestion of the former is earned on entirely 
by the secretions of the internal organs ; that of the latter depends in 
considerable pait upon the action of the saliva. If, therefore, httle time 
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caa be eecorcd for s meal, a cliop ta^ tw swaDowed -npidty, and bread, 
£re(3> or dried fruit, &c., taken afterwasrds'at kdsare— when ri£n^,peibap<, 
or at each intervals as may occur. By acting on dus pkm a tolerable 
digestion may be secured, even by those whose avocations compel them 
to compress their set times for eating into the most inadequate compass. 
The rapidity with which the carnivora consume their prey, and the dow 
feeding of the vegetable eaters, txmfirm this rule. And perhaps in the 
omnivorous character of man, rightly taken advantage of| provision is 
made alike for his social development in the prolonged and cheerful meal, 
and for the imperative subordination of all pleasures and all needs to the 
inevitable call of duty. If perfect mastication be from any cause impos- 
dUe, the various instruments winch perform that office artificially cannot 
bj too highly commended. Some of tliem are admirably suited for 
domestic use. But it is alivays advisable that the act of masticating 
should he well pcrfomied, since the motions concerned in it are important 
stimub to the secretions of the mouth 

The temptation to ravenous haste i.s one reason for avoiding too long 
inteivals between the mc.ils But, iu addition, such intervals debilitate 
the digestive power, and render tlie stomach less fit to receive even a 
reasonable quantity of food If this were not sufficiently proved by 
ordinarj' experienee, it would be domon'strated by the extreme instances 
of prolonged stanranon, m which it is well known tliat the greatest caution 
is necessary in administering food. Restraint, therefore, should be put 
upon the appetite after unusually Jong abstinence, and the same rule applies 
after \ cry grcsit exertio'. Prostration from toil impairs the digestive powers, 
and is to V>e met, not by large supply but by small quantities of highly 
nutritiou-s and somewhat htimulating fi-fid; at the head of which stands the 
concentrated juice of meat propari d by heating beef in a closed earthen 
jar. This preparation, aKo, is an admiiable sulistituie for stimulants. 

If, after great e.xertion, though short of e.xhaustion. appetite fails, it is 
best U> take a very little fiiod, and follow it by perfect rest The usual 
amount, followed by activity, in such circumstances, would be almost 
sure to do mischief. 

Drinking, in so far as unsfimiilafing liquids are concerned, if the habits 
arc otherwise rea*-f-nab!e, should be regulated by inclination. For some 
constitutions, howev cr, it is decidedly preferable nr^ to drink during a 
meal : but, if thirst be felt, to take liquid two or three hours afterwards. 
Tlit- habit of washing down almost every mouthful, however (as is some- 
times done at breakfast), is always objectionable, and great benefit often 
arises from its abandonment. It cannot Is* said, on evpcnnientai grounds, 
tliat the additscn cf liquid hinders digi-stion ; on the oUkt hand, it is 
found tliat, at»«r the gastric juioe has ceasi'd to act, solution will recom- 
mence on the addition of a moderate amount of water Perhaps, it is 
thus that Water la useful at a late period of digestion. For those who 
can tsdte it without disturbance, a glass of pure spring or filtered water, 
tak<3t itnmeduteiy on rising, is of great advantage. It sliould be followed 
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Ijy goalie exerdae, Imt mrf: 4o a great estent, except IjJT AotH wbo St& 
aooustomed to it. Modt unaccustomed e*c*tioa befiwe » ajfc to 

be followed by languor througb the day. 

By regularily in the periods of eating, digesdon is brought tnUcoi the 
^hare of that great law of periodicity which cbaractarfaes idl die 'pro- 
cesses of life, animal and vegetable alike, and of which the succession 
of sleep and waking is the chief instance. At the habitoal periods the 
digestive system is prone to the actions demanded of it. But there seems 
to be a counterbalancing advantage in the stimulus given by an occa- 
sional change. A deviation from the accustomed hours will sometimes 
seem to endow the jaded organs with a fresh vivacity, while the change 
of season itself operates as a pleasant charm. In a mmilar way, if the 
ordinary food bo ample, an occasional fast, or partial fast, even though 
not specially made aeccs3.ary, is a great preservative of health. On this 
point the art of “ training ” gives coulirmation to ordinary experience. 
“ It is well known,” says Dr. Pans, “ that race-horses and fighting cocksy 
as well as men, cannot be preserved at their athletic weight, at at die 
* top of their condition,’ for any length of time ; and that any attempt 
to force its continuance is folloived by disease. A person, therefore, in 
robust health should (occasionally) dimmish the proportion of his food, 
in order that he may not attempt to force it beyond the athletic 
standard.” Some celebrated men have taken nothing more solid than 
on egg on Simdays ; some, alihougli Protestants, have fasted oft Fridays. 
In truth, the human body seems attuned to variety; it rusts m sameness, 
and has ivonderful power of accommodation to ciicumstances We find, 
in point of fact, that the most robust and long-lived men are by no means 
diose 11110 haie passed the most regular lives. A new spring seems often 
to be taken by the eutiie vital machinery from some imusual shock. 
And the plea-antness of i ariefy (for a time) to the eye and mind, perhaps, 
are the iiuits of the ficer jilay and heolthfal stimulus it gives to the 
bodily processes The luiimol frame is not a fixed imd unvarying machine, 
but a channel for the forces of Nature, ever adaptmg, and meant to adapt, 
itself anew. 

On the vexed question of suppers, tlieoiy must be silent in the pre- 
sence of exj)ei lencc. As far as any lule can be gh en, it would seem to 
be tliat at the hour of sleep the stomach should have nearly finislied its 
task, but tliat the blood should be -Rell supplied with new materials. 
This, at least, seems llieinscst plan in the pexhaps somewhat irritable 
state of constitution which at present prevails ; it con hardly be reckoned 
a natuial requiiement. Sleeping after food is general throughout the 
animal a cation, and, so lor as we know, the condition of the brain durmg 
sleep is such as would be every way suitable to the carrying out of an 
active process of digestion. It is certain that sound and refreshing, or 
at least restoiing, sleep is not to be obtained by abstinence. So ^ as 
we can judge, the very purpose and end of sleep is that the system mty 
build itself up and restore its waste, and for this purpose it k neoessmy 
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that materials should be at its disposal. Sleep, with an impoverished 
circulation, would be sleep thrown away. Every one who has had to do 
with children knows that they cannot be got to sleep with an empty 
stomach ; and herein, doubtless, the demands of nature are indicated. 
Sound sleep is often obtained, after sickness, only by means of a substan- 
twl supper. And if disturbed slumbers follow a meal taken shortly before 
letiimg, they are probably caused by some indiscretions which a little 
caution would prevent. 

In respect to the quantity of food required to support life in the best 
way, some reliable mformation has been obtained by experiment. The 
precise amount which in the adult maintains the weight of the body 
unchanged during a hfe of moderate exercise is theoretically the right 
average quantity. Of course, it vanes witli the kind of food employed; 
some articles furnishing much more nourisliment in im equal weight 
than others. On a diet of fresh meat, bread, and butter, with coffee or 
water for drink, Dr. Dalton found the entue quantity required during 
twenty-four hours by a man in full health, and taking lice exercise in the 
open air, to be — of meat, 1 lb ; of bre.id, 1 lb 3 o.£ ; of butter or fat, 

02 ; water, 3^ lbs 'I hat is to say, rather less than lbs. of solid 
food, and rather more than 3 pints of Injuid. These weights would of 
course be exceeded if less nutritious substances, such as rice, potatoes, or 
fruits, formed any conaiderable j>orticn of tlio diet Dr Hammond found 
that he maintained his exact weight by a daily consumption of 1 lb. of 
meat, 18 oz of bread, C oz. of soup, 4 oz of beetroots, 1 oz. of butler, 
with valt, drinking at tue same time 3 pints of wattr and 10 oz of coffee, 
with cream and sugar. Any exce=N above this caused an increase of 
weight, any dimiuutifin cau.«e'd a k>s.s 

Remembering that the d<K;tor i« C feet 2 in in height, and w cichs 
14 stone, wc- may take the^e quaui.tie'. .as a f nr avciage for a strong man 
somewhat Lcycnd the ordinary stature* But no average as of much 
practical avail ; for iiidn iduals in this respect differ very widelj , as mucli 
as different breeds of cattle home cun be kipt in bealtli onlj by 
continual abundance, with others, a ‘•mall light diet will alone agree 
But as a rule, a good and hheral dut i-, the i/ght thing for health — liberal 


* GenersHy gpesking, ihc a'crage amount of fixjd un c>->nn' for Jiealtliy men is csti- 
tnaK(i at Iz oz of liecf, M oz of On.<u}, witii alxiut J oz. of Imtter TIie»u articles cun- 
tam a force, cajiat>!c, if ai>,ilie*d Ij a wacliiBc, of r loing fourteen million jtoumis w eight 
to a height of o’.e fojt , that i*, the oMdition of the tlemeiils contained in fhitn would 
gire rifle to an amount of heat tijuitakni to tViai iflut But in the Initnan body, 
tboiigb It far smyiaascs all machincii m nononij of fonc, the utmost anmuiit of power 
atuuual/k fix>m them n not mure than equnalciu to thru and a half millions of 
pounds raised to the liciglit of a foot , and an uterage day ’» iatiour does nut exceed 
two (biliionii of pounds thus raised 'ilio difliTesi'e is mainly due, douhtkss, to tlie 
noinber of intcraal aeuniis whieh arc earned on in Uie lising body , such as Uic eirru* 
latum, the moseroenta of respiration, and the ptodaction of animal heat These 
tonsiune a great pvt of the force of the food, and leave only a remainder to bo 
disposed of u moscukur exertion. 
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diet aad ple&tiAil exercise in the open air. Mr. Chadwick, in a paper 
published in the Journal of the Society of Arts (1856), has adduced 
striking evidence to prove how intimately the amount and value of the 
work that can be performed by a labourmg man is connected with ample 
nourishment. Repeated and unvarying experience has proved that well- 
fed labourers, working under the stimulus of high wages, do better and 
cheaper work than those whose wages are low, and whose living is cor- 
respondingly scanty. Mr. Chadwick says : — 

“ I have ascertained in England, that in highly-cultivated districts, where agri- 
coltnTal lahoor costs 14 j. and 16« a week, the work is, for quantity, as cheap as in 
districts where agriculture is lower, and whore wages are only 8* or 9i a week. Nay, 
we have in my county — ^Lancashire — a class of workmen strangely called navigators, 
or ‘ navvies,’ it is supposed from having been onginnlly employed in digging canals 
and works for serving inland navigation These Lancashire men work in gangs of 
five, and will admit no man into their gang! who cannot, as their minimnm task, 
load twenty cnbic yards, or twenty single horse-loads, of earth in a day. I have 
known instances of men of this class, as a feat, doing even double that qnanhty. A 
mile of road made by labourers of this superior class, earning 3j , 3s 6d , or 5s 6d 
per diem, has been executed in a much shoiter time, and has been finished as cheaplv, 
as a mile of precisely the same sort of road done m Ireland by pauper labourers whose 
wages were only Is per diem Common agricultural labourers, when they have been 
allowed to join these gangs of navvies, and have been ‘ahmented’ and seasoned to 
their tremendous discipline, on their return have astonished the farmers by doing an 
oidinaiy day’s agricultural work before noon, and by putting their spades on their 
shoulders, and going away for the rest of the day. My noble fnend. Lord Shaftes- 
bury, brought down to Iiis estate in Dorsetshire a foreman aecnstomed to superior 
labour at picccwoik. Judging of what would be his answer, I said to this fore- 
man, ‘Will you not get this woik done tlieaply, here the labourers are got lor 
only 8s per week?' ‘But they would be dear at (is,’ was the reply. ‘How is 
it here with your other classes of artisans ’ ’ I inquired, — ‘ your journeymen 
bncklavers, for examidc, what sort of workpeople arc they’ ’ ‘Such as, from their 
wages, you, sir, would expect,’ was the answer ‘And what wages are those?’ 
‘About 12s per week.’ ‘And how many bncks do they lay in a dav?’ ‘Not 
more than between three or four hundrwl ’ ‘ And how many do your town brick- 
layers lay, to whom vou pay double wages ? ’ * More tlian a thousand a day ! ’ was 
the answer.” 

Similar eviiienco is given hy Dr Letheby. The navigators wlio 
performed the task of making tlie riulroad in the Crimea, were daily 
supplied with 20 02 . of hi cad, 20 oz of me,it, 2 oz. of peas, 2 oz. of rice, 
1 j 02 of coffee, and 4 oz of rum, per man. This was much more than, 
the full allowance of the soldier, and the results are seen in the following 
statement : — 

“In the Crimea, under the directions of our army administration, the oidinarv 
labour and tasks of earthwork required fiom soldiers— raised chiefly from those same 
distnets from whence the best navvies have been obtained, and acknowledged by 
impartial observers to have in physique no snperiors amongst all the troops in the 
field— were only to remove ten cubic yards a day in a loose sod ,- that is to say, that 
at least two soldiers were required to do the work done with an interest and a will by 
one navvy — the navvy very often the brother or relation of the soldiers, or coming 
from the same villages.” 

VOL, IV,— NO. 21. 15, 
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<- The hearing of these facts on the prospects of the agrioultual labotttet 
is full of hope. It has been shown, too, by researches into the health of 
towns that all other causes of disease together are insignificant when 
compared with want. 

But in order to derive benefit from ample consumption of food, 
ample exercise is necessary — exercise of the hmbs, and in the air. For 
nnly that part of the food which is made to participate in those energetic 
piocesses of change in which life consists, contributes to the strength; 
and for these piocesses muscular exertion and plenty of oxygen are 
essential Without them, the excess of food oppresses the stomach, 
or if it gets faither, it is distributed through the body as masses of 
fat, or, woise still, converts into lat, and spoils, the very organs of life 
Itself. Abstinence is better than good feeding without exercise. Thus 
the prize-fighter’s tiaming, by which he is put into the highest con- 
dition of health and vigour, consists in eating largely of animal food, 
and undergoing enormous muscular exercise ; drinkmg the while only 
a httle weali beer, but any amount of water 

Essentially the kind of hving best fitted for the athlete, is that which 
IS most suited to those whose exertions may be hardly less in amount, 
though of a different character Work of brain exhausts, and needs 
supply, though not in exactly the same way The fact seems to be, 
so far as we can penetrate these somewhat obscure relations, that while m 
mental work there is no less expenditure of force and substance, there is 
not given by it an equal stimulus to reconstruction; probably because the 
secietions are not brought into activity to the same degree as by muscular 
exertion. For life consists in the balance of two opposite actions, the 
formation and the dccouiposition of the liame, and in the vigorous per- 
formance of these operations, each in due proportion, consists the vigour 
of the man Now neither of these can be well performed if the other is 
languid. On the nourishment of the body depends the possibility of its 
action; on the activity of every oigan again depends its nouiishment. 
The energy disengaged in vigorous exercise is restored lu part to the 
body Itself, and adds an impetus to the forces which are engaged in 
absorbing and uplifting the new materials Accordingly, there should be 
a certain difference m the kind of food taken by workers with the brain 
and with the muscles If vigorous exercise cannot lend its impulse to 
the vivifying of the new materials, then a more considerable portion of 
the food Itself might be of a kind to seive this office For the sedentary, 
the subordinate class of food (that which contains no nitrogen) is fitting 
in laiger proportions than for the powerfully active. A less vigorous life 
may thus lesult indeed, but it may be the best attainable, and the most 
truly balanced. The sedentary man diould be largely a vegetable 
feeder ; farinaceous articles, with milk, might constitute a valuable portion 
of his food Speaking, however, of the exercise which the head worker 
BbouVd. take, there is one eauUon to \>e remembered. Swdh exeioiae may 
be carried to an extreme. Great physical and great mental exertion cost- 
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bined, mil often exhaust too much, and leave no power Ibr vital uses. 
The mental labour must be moderated for the most part, by those who are 
accustomed to hard thought, when active bodily exercise is undertaken. |( 

There are many instances on record of great temporary abstinence 
during a specially severe strain upon the mind. How Newton, dur- 
ing the birth-throes of his great discovery, took only a few biscuits 
and a little wine, is well known. During the siege of Gibraltar, Lord 
Elliott for eight days “ took only four ounces of rice per day as sohd food.” 
But it IS probable that not a few hard workers in these days take on the 
whole too bttle food. It is certam that some so-called bihous headaches, 
for which festing is commonly supposed to be a proper remedy, are signs 
of the need of better living. 

The question of the use of animal or vegetable food may well be 
remitted to the arbitrament of nature, as expressed in the desires; by 
which it would be victoriously decided, in all such climates as ours, in 
favour of the flesh-eater. But the sufficiency of vegetable food, if widely 
varied, to maintain health and even strength, is not to be questioned, for 
those who like it When we hear that the ancient Persians lived a good 
deal on water-cress, we naturally connect in our minds their physical 
inferiority with the poverty of their diet , but finding, on the other hand, 
that the Eomans, in the best period of the Eepublic, laigdy sustained 
themselves on turnips, and that degeneracy came in as turnips went out, 
we are compelled to reconsider our opmion In brief, an exclusively 
vegetable food may be best suited to those by whom it really is prefen ed. 
Children in this respect exhibit the greatest difference ; some, with mani- 
fest advantage, eat meat in large quantity — others can hardly be prevailed 
on to taste it, and yet retain perfect vigour. Similar differences, in all 
probability, exist among adults ; but a vegetarianism self-imposed against 
the promptings of desire, would tend, as a vigorous writer says, to make 
us, “ not the children, but the abortions of Paradise ”• 

For those who cannot, or not without repugnance, eat meat, there is 
one caution necessary; that the food which is substituted should be 
such as to contain the elements essential to perfect nouridiment This 
18 a caution made necessary by tlie refinements of modern culture, 
which has given us a vast variety of artificially prepared articles of diet, 
deluding the ignorant with an appearance of strengthening qualities 
in which they are wholly deficient. In this category come the entire 
group of starches — arrowroot, tapioca, sago, the patent corn-flour, and so 
on. To these, though of much more value than they, must be added rice 


* An anny surgeon once wrote — "I have wandered a good deal abont the world, 
and never followed any prescribed mle in anything ; my health has been tried in 
all ways ; and, by the aids of temperance and hard work, I have worn out two 
armies in two wars, and probably could wear oat another before my period of old 
age amves ; I eat no animal food, drmk no wine, or malt liquor, or spirits of any 
kmd; 1 wear no flamid, and neither regard wind nor rain, heat nor cold, where 
btudnesB is in the way.” 
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and the pofaito, which are admirable adjuncts of a richer diet, poor and 
inadequate in themselves. It is calculated that, comparing value for 
value in respect of nourishment, potatoes are two-aud-a-half times as 
dear as bread ; bread, on the other hand, and preparations of wheat and 
similar grams, seem to be the very best and cheapest single article of food. 
Alone, bread is far superior to meat alone. But there is great difference 
in its value, according to the mode in which it is prepared. The 
unfermented seems to be the more nourishing; but the whole question 
of the best kind of bread is yet very much in the dark. There is great 
reason to fear that the hght white bread from which all the external 
portions of the grain are rejected, so universally used in England, is 
dangerously deficient in the nutritive qualities essential to the support 
of a hard worker. “ A good pure brownish bread,” says Dr Brmton, 
“ of simple wheat-meal, with even an admixture of a fourth or fifth of 
rye, would, for equal money value, give the labouring population a food 
incomparably more abundant and nutritious than that which they now 
make use of as pure white bread ; and in no way could the dyspeptic 
affluent set their poorer neighbours a better dietetic example, than by 
adopting, were it at some httle pains, a bread which might sometimes 
cure their own ailments by its mechanical quality ; as well as prevent 
disease and deformity among the lower classes by its nutritive value." 

To a certain extent the diet should vary with the seasons. The heat 
of the body being maintained at an almost constant level, the external 
temperature constitutes an important element in the demands made on the 
system. In winter, therefore, rather more food is called for ; in summer, 
somewhat less Meat, also, may rightly constitute a larger proportion of 
the winter food ; a rule to which appetite for the most part inclmes. But 
here, too rigid a conclusion should not be drawn ; for there are instances 
of larger consumption of animal food in tropical countries, of which no 
sufficient explanation can be given, and if nature prompt to a freer use of 
food, and of the more solid kinds, during the higher temperature, no theoiy 
is competent to ibrbid it. 

Of the evils of adulteration and unwholesome quahty, this is not the 
place to speak. It may be remarked, however, that meat or gram kept 
until anything like decomposition commences, has a disastrous influence 
on health. The natives of New Zealand at one time steeped their corn 
until it began to decay, and a high mortahty was the consequence. The 
use of wholesome gram diminished the death-rate by a third. It ^ould 
be known, also, that the consumption of any kmd of meat, in the form 
of sausages or otherwise, without its being subjected to a thorough process 
of cooking, is liable to generate disease fi’om worms and other parasites. 

The use of stimulatmg drinks is too large a question to be summarily 
disposed of here. As a brief judgment, it may be said, that while the 
tendency of physiological research is more and more unfavourable to their 
employment, every theory which assigns to them any intelligible part in 
life bemg in turn disproved, experience seems to speak with more 
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authority on the other side. The relation of that combination of in- 
gredients •which constitutes wine or beer to the human frame, is too 
recondite, as yet, to be demonstrated in the test-tube, or estimated by the 
balance. The very different degrees in which they can be borne, or 
profited by, under different conditions of the nervous system, seems to 
pomt to an influence on the brain and its dependencies as the chieij or at 
least the primary, channel of their operation. Under great anxiety or 
excess of toil, their advantages are most apparent; on the other hwd, 
they have not been found beneficial under extreme cold, the opinion of 
the Arctic voyagers being unfavourable to their use. The amount of 
alcohol ■which they contain is by no means the mam element in their 
operation; independently of this, they have different and even opposite 
effects, as is evident from the emaciation produced by spint-drinking, 
and the obesity consequent on the firee consumption of beer — ^portrayed 
by Hogarth in “ Gin Alley,” and “ Beer Lane " The choice must depend, 
therefore, on individual peculiarities; and variety and occasional inter- 
mission in their use is always advisable. They should be taken as an aid 
to digestion; not, habitually, to relieve sinkmg or depression — a practice 
fill! of danger. To those who ■will have recourse to the hurtful indul- 
gence of spirit and water, or for whom it is a necessary medicine, it is 
recommended, on the highest authorify, to mix their beverage twelve 
hours before use, since the perfect solution of the spirit is effected dowly. 

The use of condiments with food is justified by instinct. All the vege- 
table-feeding animals— to which man is most akin — seek after bitter and 
aromatic principles. Coffee, tea, and spices, therefore, are natural m the 
btiiotest sense, and doubtless supply, besides stimulation, some elptr'BT.t.. 
cunningly suited to the constitution of mankind. They are apt, however, 
to be abused . witness our “ bnde cake,” which was originally an aromatic 
conserve, designed to promote digestion J The aid which a moderate use 
of vmegar affords to the solution of the fibres of meat or fish is well 
known. 

Is sleep after dinner a good thing? On the part of some persons of 
weak digestion it seems to be so. The habit should not be aoquued with- 
out an attempt to ward off the necessity by a reduction of the amount of 
food. If this have unfavourable effects, au ample compensation for the 
time given to a short post-prandial sleep may be obtained by earlier wake- 
fulness m the morning. On the other hand. Dr. Beaumont found, in the 
case of St. Martin, that digestion was promoted by moderate exercise, 
such as walking, immediately foUo^wing the meal. Ih all cases pvp pripneo 
must decide. 

There is one more element which plays a most important part in 
digestion, and that is the state of the nervous system. More often than 
men think, the seat of their digestive difficulties hes neither on their tables 
nor in then: stomach, but in their brain. Worry, agitation, oppression 
with care, restiessness of aim, a monotonous or despondent life, all these 
expiess themselves in caprimous appetites and undigested food. Very 
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often, too, a remedy for theee evik is yainly sot^ht in change or restrictirai 
of a diet by no means particukrly fauHy. The influence of the mental 
upon the disposal of the food has been denumstrated in the case of 
prisoners. The depression attending the prison life, has made absolutely 
indispensable a compensation, in the form of a more liberal diet, for those 
whose sentence extends over any considerable period; and thus has arisen 
that comparative good feedmg of the criminal, as compared with other 
classes of the community, which has sometimes excited so much comment. 
In his heavy mental atmosphere, the prisoner languishes upon a diet which 
might suffice a hope- and home- cheered man with the same amount of 
work. 

That food difficulties are often merely a symptom, and bid us correct 
other things than our diet, we have proof, too, in the almost immediate 
efiect of a change of scene and occupation. Who cannot eat anything 
when he is travelhng, or when otherwise his nerves are kept in good 
order and his mind in pleasant excitement 7 Those patient and laborious 
servants upon whom is laid the office of keepmg m repair the ever- 
wasting fdbnc of our life, work well and cheerfully, or painfully and 
ill, just as the superior powers whose needs they serve shed on them a 
bright or a depressing influence. They are infinitely accommodatmg ; they 
will accept the conditions of any circumstance : man can live from the 
equator to the pole, and may embrace any variety of position in the inter- 
mediate zones, unchecked by murmunngs from them ; but they demand 
to serve a happy ma' cr. And thus, here, as everywhere, nature speaks 
a moral language, and her laws shine with a veiled spmtual light It is 
true that for sound digestion the physical conditions must be fulfilled ; 
but in these, wide latitude is given, and secret monitors withm prompt or 
check all who are willing to be led. Not for these does nature most 
imperatively demand our care; but for a conscience void of ofience, a 
sympathetic and kindly heart, a thoughtfulness diverted from selfish to 
generous ends These are, above all, the conditions of a good digestion. 
And the most fatal violation of those conditions is to ponder with exces- 
sive carefulness the question. What shall I eat, or what shall I drink ? 
The very organs themselves repel the misdirected zeal. It has been shown 
that attention fixed on any part of the body alters its condition, deranges 
to a slight degree the circulation m its vessels, and disturbs its perfect 
balance of nourishment and work Thought cannot safely rest on any of 
the processes of life within us These, as they are earned on without our 
co-operation, must be free also from the fretful impoitunities of our 
anxiety Man was made to give the domimon to the spiritual part within 
him and the moral law without ; and his organization, in the pomt of food 
at least, is true to his destiny. 
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CHAPTER I. 

A-Cottrting. 

Laubete is one of our national heirlooms. We could not want the old 
palace, with its rippling Thames, the bolls of its great trees, its Water 
Tower, and its Lollard Tower, and its memories of the Queens Maiy and 
Bess — ^a pair of sisters between whom no love was lost. We may go 
down to It, and be sceptical and C3mical, and say Mary and Bess were no 
better than two termagants, only the one was a tbin-hpped shrew, under 
Spanish Philip’s guidance, and the other was a sharp-chinned English 
virago and virgin, who was not without her own ideas of justice, credit, 
and renown Still, they are our Bloody Mary and Good Queen Bess ; 
and such is the mellowing effect of tune, sweetening our tempers, as it 
ripened the cardinal’s tigs, that we are even tempted to make a historical 
walkmg-stiok of Cardinal Pole No : we could not do without Lambeth 
buttress and pmnacle, stained glass and woodwork What do you say ? 
Would not even Low Church or No Church spare the vestiges of archi- 
episcopal glory ? 

The scene is English, as we see, and neither to-day nor yesterday. 
The very huge olive leaves of the sycamore, rough-tanned, with their 
great sun-burnt black spots — the russet autumn pears and apples in an 
orchard — ^the noble towers in the background — ^the September sun glow- 
ing, but with no brooding heat on the blue river — the air at once of ripe- 
ness and coolness in the autumn sunset — the pervadmg tints of brown, red, 
and blue on the foundation of green, all are English. 

The man whom we see in the poich of the yeUow-tmted brick bouse, 
shaded by the sycamore tree, and fronting the orchard runnmg down to 
the Thames, before Cromwell’s Colonel has taken strange liberties with all 
that was left of a better man than he, reverent, hard-working Archbishop 
Parker, is also in his way a thorough English institution, of which Hudi- 
bras could not rob us In spite of the Knight and Ealpho, an English- 
man’s heart warms instinctively to a portly fellow, young, but not so far 
from his prime, senous, and hearty, and resolved to have his rights, 
though he should draw his rusty sword for them. Strange to say, those 
broad, strong hands only wield a pen as yet ; but a pen which fires the 
hearts of the people with its rough and leady, strong and ardent, religious 
poetzy. Yes : he is English, with his brick-brown firm flerii, his curl- 
ing nut-brown hair and beard : English in bis di-ess; for though the 
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doublet, great collar, and long boots are queer and theatrical to one’s eyes, 
trained to frock-coats, and Leopold collars, and Wellingtons, disappear- 
ing summarily from our gaze, they are of strong, respectable, grave 

stuff and somehow we always fency stout Saxons in sad colours: 

tolerably English in his occupation and expression, though he is not at 
this time snorting defiance at the pile of bmldings and its hierarchy 
yonder, but takmg a pull at a tankard, and glancing shyly, but doggedly, 
at a scornful woman. 

That man may be betrayed into fanaticism and wild enthusiasm ; 
he may quote the strangest Scripture texts at the strangest times and 
places ; but we own his heavy brow, his clear eye, his hearty lip, his very 
sohd neck ; they are more national than yon scholar’s fair, cold fitce, 
drooping curls, and eyes too dark and deep not to grow dun ere long : 
those traits belong to the world. 

The woman is not more English than any other daughter of Eve. A 
young woman has rarely a decided, defined stamp ; she shows traces of 
her rearing, that is all. This is a woman who has not even hved long 
enough to know her own mind : a poutmg. pettish, skittish, uncertaiu 
lass, not over well pleased with her companion, but looking at him with 
the comer of her eye, uncertam about givmg him up altogether. Marry 1 
he is a big fellow and a scholar, only greatly set on psalm-smging, which 
Mrs. Ehzabeth is not sure that she likes, except on proper occasions ; and 
he is mortal stern when he is offended. There is no more than the 
making of a woman yet m this round-cheeked, shght, black-eyed, berry- 
brown lass, with the longest of eyelashes, the thought of a dimple, and 
the most bewitching of dainty beauty-marks, which the Court ladies 
afrerwards parodied in the form of patches, on her ohvander cheek and 
chin She is not of great rank — ^the daughter of some retired sempster, 
like Izaak Walton in time to come, who can still afford her a cloth skirt, 
a silk lace to her bodice, and cherry-coloured ribbons in her hair. 

“ Smce your father is not at home to give me the discourse he promised, 
and your mother is engaged in her hnen-press, and your sisters are gone 
to that vain show, the bear-baiting — you need not frown, mistress, it is a 
worldly, wicked affair, and I am prepared to prove tendeth to cruelty and 
cowardice both m man and woman. But in the meantime I’U sing you a 
song, Mrs. Emerson,” offers Master George, pointedly; and adds, with 
a httle more hesitation, “ a song of my own making.” 

“Do,” answers Elizabeth, encouragingly enough; “but let it be a 
lively measure. I cannot abide the notes of owls and ravens out of 
season,” she finishes, unable to resist bemg pert, yet lookmg frightened at 
her own pertness — the half-bold, half-timid pertness of a child whose 
roguishness distracts its conscientious guardians. 

But Master George was not a man to be diverted from his purpose by 
any outbreak either of woman or child. He folded his arms, and he 
cleared his throat, and he started his stave. Not a psalm, certainly — ^not 
a psalm this tune, but about as dauntless, daring, s^-assertmg a love- 
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BODg as ever desceadioit of old Goth and Sea-Eing trolled ont of his shaft 
of a throat. 

“ Shall I, wasting in despair. 

Die, because a woman’s fair ? 

Shall my cheeks grow pale with care, 

Because another’s rosy are t 

“ Be she fairer than the day. 

Than the dewy meads of May, 

So she be not &ir to me. 

What care I how £iir she be? ” 

Poor dear Mrs. Elizabeth 1 and Mrs. Phyllis on the right-hand side of 
her, and Mrs. Phoebe on the left, were wooed in the softest, most courtly 
strains of Marlowe, Lovelace, Craushaw , strains ecstatically summing up 
their charms, lusciously dwelhng on them, abjectly confessing their sway, 
piteously beseeching their mercy • and this insolent man flouted her with 
his independence, and defied her to work him harm ! Mrs. Elizabeth 
put her grass-green apron to her eyes, gave way to a httle sob of mortifi- 
cation and exasperation (she ought to have boxed that imperturbable 
fellow’s ears : he deserved it a vast deal more than the poor rogue who 
twirls the woman’s flax and is unmeicifully belaboured by the ungrateful 
amazon in the Shimmington), and then she runs into the house, shuts the 
door with a bang behind her , and the stout lover, to do his human feeling 
justice, plucks at the curls of his beard, and looks discomfited. He meant, 
in his worship’s strength and wisdom, to humble a saucy damsel who 
venly was playmg with him, but he did not mean to send her off hke a 
lapwing. 

In spite of his bragging ditty. Master George felt and looked forlorn 
for a man full of solemn and weighty interests, and only deserted by a 
baggage of a girl ; and he puffed out a sigh as he took up his cap and 
tramped back to the city and attended another secret meeting, which 
might have cost him his brave red ears, and then sat at his desk until the 
steel gray dawn, in place of taking his evening’s diversion and his sound 
night’s rest among the white, lavender-scented sheets of the Orchard 
House at Lambetli on the Thames Had the old mother who had always 
looked on him, at the height of his austerity, as her spruce young lad, 
seen him w’hen he dropped asleep at last m his leathern chair, she would 
have started back at the grim and haggard Imes which sleep— that photo- 
graphs some of us with prophetic hardmess — bad brought out on the 
full-fleshed, well-coloured face of her youth. Why, her David — ^Iier 
beautiful David’s blooming severily — ^looked gaunt and gruesome as his 
father Jesse’s carking care. 
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CHAPTER H. 

The Ekfobueb. 

The next locality we may be thankM is by no means specially English ; 
though, nnfoitunately, it was notably prominent in honest Englishmen’s 
lives for a hundred years and more, two centuries ago; else why did 
John Bunyan, Colonel Hutchinson, Daniel Defoe, and many another 
worthy, equally distinct and far removed from each other in position, 
know it too well ? It was the dark, sombre, hopeless, heartless interior 
of a country gaol, from whose grated windows pnsoners in want and 
wretchedness, wanness and wantonness, gazed with a dull stare or an 
ugly leer, and in the stocks before whose damp, decaying walls vagabonds 
commonly eat impaled. 

Doubtless, a man sometimes grew reckless, and did not mind such a 
dweUing; and another, from genteel manners, became a favourite, and 
was allowed a httle deaily-prized liberty even in a gaol, or else he 
enjoyed the opportunity of becoming jolly with his gaoler ; but no stretch 
of imagination could regard it as a pretty spot. To a man with a true 
poet’s organization — a healthy enamourment of all things fair and sweet, 
fresh and fragrant — the iron of this den, though it was not more sordid or 
filthy than its neighbours, must have pierced deep even as it entered the 
boy Joseph’s soul. On a man of the English type of righteousness — a 
faulty type, like all human copies* but we have a tenderness for it on 
account of the proprietorship of the pattern — lesolute, not so much wilful 
as obdurate, and at the same time keen and fiery when roused, the 
iniquity of his forc/ole detention m this atmosphere of degradation and 
ditgrace must have acted like whip and spur, galling and goading him to 
desperation, in spite of his godhness and kindhness We have high 
authority for recognizing adversity as a man’s friend , but to the best of 
men it comes as a friend in disguise , and we cannot pretend that its 
buffets are always well taken, or that it does not begin with causing a 
fellow to scowl and double his fists, and glare fiercely with his old, just, 
generous, fi*ank eyes. 

So Master George had paced his narrow, close room, and sat on his 
truckle bed, and stamped and fumed — ^though, well for him, he also said 
his prayers hke a man and a Christian — till we can scarcely recognize 
his familiar features. What sleep produced for a second to the soared 
old mother, trouble is doing of a constancy. His big, manly face is all 
hned with passion ; there are furrows about the mouth, and hollows 
round the eyes, and the temples have grown ominously prominent, like 
ivory bullets. He sits there on the window-seat, his hand in his bosom, 
pondering on his wrongs and the evils of the generation, and shaping and 
colouring them by the peculiar faith of his day, heady and half-digested, 
but made up of noble materials. You perceive this man is not such a 
spiritual dreamer as yon grey-headed, resigned prisoner, with Lis blmd 
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girl’s haad ia his, selling laces brfore the gaol at Bedford. Master George 
has always appeared more of a muscular Daniel Defije, but with a ^eater 
rehgious bias : hating all oppression, guile, and effeminacy ; an energetic, 
passionate fellow in his very Christianity, not letting the grass grow 
beneath his feet in the writing of the sacred poetry which sped over the 
middle class in England like a fiery cross, and not always stopping to 
mind humility and mercy, while he was brandishing aloft truth and 
holmess with his brawny arm, and sommomng champions m thousands to 
his standard. 

As to being nice about tropes, and figures, and ihymes, in such a 
course, you might as well ask a man to pick bis steps lunning a race, 
that he might gratify you by letting his pace fall into a gi aceful amble 

But now it is hard and sad to sa,y what that diligent brain and those 
determined fingers, which helped to discipbne the Ironsides well nigh as 
much as General Cromwell, wiU next propagate. For hark to him ! how 
he mutters of the cursed races of Canaan, and smiting Ammon hip and 
thigh , and how red his eyeballs glow in the gloomy dusk, as he whispers 
to himself hoarsely of the vision he saw in the watches of the night, of 
pale horses up to the saddle girths m blood, and an angel in terrible 
majesty, with a drawn sword in the shadowy hand, which no heaps of 
slam men would sheathe. When the poet turns a seer and foretels 
horrors uncommissioned and uninspired, then — then woe, woe to the poet 
and woe to his audience ' 

Unexpectedly, for Master Geoige had not been attending to any 
sound without, the key of his door turned, the heavy door opened, and 
walking in advance of the turnkey, so as to hide him as he did his duty, 
and shut again the barrier of sohd oak, appeared a token of Lambeth on 
the Thames — stately Lambeth with its ancient towers, fresh Lambeth 
with Its great bushy tree-tops, rural Lambeth with its Orchard House, 
where busy men relaxed their tuimoil and sweetened their flesh -used 
appetites with curds and whey. Had Lambeth wafted the air of its 
thyme-beds or the crystal purity of its waters (they were crystal then), 
or the dignity and picturesqueness of its palace and Bishop’s Walk, by 
some magic, into the squalor of a gaol, none of these particulars could 
have been more inappropriate than Mistress Emerson, with her grass-green 
apron and her cambric hood — lily white it looked in the yellow air, round 
her youthful feoe, half pathetic, half frolicsome, with a little wicker 
basket on her arm, like that in which httle Bed Eidinghood carried the 
&mous pats of butter and the cakes to her unlucky old grandmother ; 
and making a hasty reverence, positively from not knowing very weU what 
else to do. 

We wonder what Samson would have felt just before he pulled down 
the Temple of Dagon, had the bhnd giant’s quick ear caught the step 
and voice of his first love — that woman of the Phihstmes who pleased him 
well in his “ long, long ago,” as she stepped up to him with her old tripping 
walk and lightsome carol? How would Wallace have looked — (if you 
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please 'n'e will allow him to have lired and manried, let alose looked, just 
for the sake of the picture) — ^if his young wife, whom the English mur- 
dered, had nsen up before him in her thoughtlessness and gaiety, and 
clasped his neck as she was wont to do — say on the eve of the burning of 
the Barns of Ayr ? 

Master George shut his dazzled eyes, opened them wide, and then 
said, coldly and bitterly, “ This is no place for you. Mistress Emerson. 
What, in the name of wilfulness and folly, hath brought you here ? ” Mis- 
foitnne in its ferment, ere its scum had settled, had rendered the man 
savage : what it had made the woman, you will see presently. 

She shrank a httle at his tone, and then she looked fixedly and 
wistfully at him, and advanced straight to hun, and spoke calmly, m her 
liquid tones, which had a ring of the birds in them — ^not the daws that 
stuffed up the palace chimneys, but the thrushes and the blackbirds that 
built in her own soft-mossed, silver-hohened orchard trees : “ Master 
George, father was commg to the town for some marketing, and you know 
that It IS only a long day’s ride from Lambeth ; and I have an aunt here- 
abouts, my poor aunt Dolly, who will refuse my mother’s daughter 
nothmg, because when my aunt Dolly ran off with a wild fellow, and 
displeased her parents, my mother took her in, and patched up the strife ; 
though, for that matter, it was but a sorry match for my aunt Dolly, 
seeing her partner turned out a ne’er-do-well, and was rarely out of 
scrapes and penances.” Mistress Elizabeth paused, disconcerted, either 
aware that she had given the conversation an awkward turn, or sensible 
that she had said enough for a fellow who was wilhng and clever, and 
that he ought to have interrupted her long before now. Poor tender 
heart ! how it palpitated, fit to crack tlie silken lace of that bodice. 

But Master George did no more than use, and lounge as he could 
upon his legs, not invitmg his poor little visitor to make a throne 
of the wmdow-seat, and he exclaimed, “ Humph ! the fellow would be a 
psalm-singer — now, was he not, mistress?” very rudely. It was bad 
of him, bad of his manlmess ; but John Bull is as stubborn as an ox 
when he is &irly provoked ; and it put him m a rage to think how 
Ehzabeth Emerson had been off with him in a jilt’s fashion (^afrer that 
intolerable song), when he was in prosperity, and how she would be on 
with hun now, and condole with him — that condolence which was 
the toughest bit his proud stomach found to digest, in his battle and 
martyrdom. 

Notwithstanding, Mistress Elizabeth was not to be beaten — not a bit, 
her true heart leapt up only not to find him indifferent : she did not care 
for his ill-humour, except to pity him a thousand times more, and love 
him a thousand times better — ^e was mstinctively rather glad at his 
pique. He had always held himself a stage above her, from which pulpit 
he had launidied that philosophic song at her giddy head. She much 
preferred him disordered and taunting : there is no accounting for tastes. 
Any way, sore ^ was not come to the horrid gaol, exposing herself 
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to the base saspicions of the gross public and the wrath of her tempo- 
rizing kindred if die should be found out, to plague him, a prisoner — the 
worthiest, most upright, devout fellow of his years, and the greatest 
scholar, she verily believed, in the kingdom — a prisoner ! Shame I shame 1 
On the contrary, she replied, meekly, “ Alack ! no. Master George ; it was 
for drunkenness and nbaldry ; it would have been another sight of a 
matter to my poor aimt Dolly to-day, had his confinement e’er concerned 
any question of conscience or religion. But here — ” and die came 
nearer to him, and spoke lower, as she drew a broadsheet from her 
basket ; “ here is your last divine song ; they have printed it, and it is 
soimding over aU England, though you be lying there.” 

In spite of himself, his eyes fiashed, and he grasped the offspring of , 
his piety, patriotism, and genius — not of his triumph alone, but the 
triumph of his solemn belief in Heaven — stamped on the sedate, stern, 
roused people of England, among whom the Star Chamber, the Privy 
Cotmcil, and the tyranny of Laud were now working like yeast. But he 
let his hand fall again with the precious paper ; and he continued in a 
somewhat cracked, flimsy, jesting vem, thinking to take reflige in scofidng 
at sentiment — he who would have died ten deaths before he had scoffed at 
religion “And what have you besides in these panniers to expose you 
to the pillory, mistress ? ” 

“ Little more,” she answered, a little sadly : for, to tell the truth, she 
was disappointed at not producing a deeper impression upon him by the 
danger she bad run for his sake, at not affording him more solace by 
what had cost her a great effort of magnanimity to fetch and carry 
for him — the bare proof of his success as a people’s poet, which she 
trembled to think might be fatal to him as a man “ Little more, master; 
a crisp cake or so ” (you see it was simple little Red Ridinghood’s basket), 
“a fresh egg or two of my oivn speckled hen’s laying, a bunch of clove 
carnations from my garden : but you never cared for cakes, or eggs, or 
posies, Master George,” she ended, disconsolately. 

“ But I do care for them,” cried Master George, quivering aU over, in 
the one moment sensible of his collar open to give him air, his slovenly 
coat, hiB tumbled hair and beard , in the next, snapping his fingers at 
such trifles, and flmging them over his shoulder. “ You mistake entirely : 

I care for them here in prison very much Don’t the cakes and eggs 
whet my appetite, and the carnations dehght my nose ?” And he caught 
the crimson, spicy flowers and stooped his face over them. “ They mind 
me of Lambeth, when I forgot the habitation of the prelate, and took 
breath for a stroll, and you were not saucy. But you have brought your 
poor fellow something more than cakes, and eggs, and flowers, Elizabeth 
Emerson ” 

“ Nay, now. Master George,” protested Elizabeth coyly, becoming all 
at once lovely, and crimson, and rich in promise as her own clove- 
pamatinnH — ^like OUT Vanished musk-roses, Stratford-on-Avou flowers 
these— “ 1 did tbink that you would be the last to abuse discretion.” 
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^ Abuse discretion, my httle ■yrenohi I would not ebuse your dioe- 
tie,” declared Master George, with the drops in his eyes; “but lest 
another man should not be so nice, when I get oat of this hole I will 
make bold to make you my wife, whether you will or no. I have no fear 
of your father ; the good man knows honesty will be the best policy, before 
the day be done ; he would not refuse to trust you to me if I were once 
again abroad. I confess I was so faithless as to have renounced all hope 
of such a pledge. I did not dream this mormng that I would have 
another personal interest in this world. For all that, I take the good 
which IS sent to me tliankfuUy, and leave the rest in a high hand. But 
eh > Mistress Elizabetli, you seem to have put ofif the judgment of the 
wicked, like Lot in Sodom,” concluded Master George, thoughtfully and 
shyly, with the touch of surprise and pensiveness with which a man is 
aware of a delusion dissolving around him, like morning mist before the 
broad day breaking in the east over his head. 


CHAPTER m. 

A-SOLDIEEIII0. 

Masteb George has associated himself with two fine pictures, that of 
Bunyan selling his wares before Bedfoid gaol, by Hervey, and that of a 
httle child mounted before a stout old soldier of tlie Commonwealth days, 
by Millais. The last glimpse we have of George Withers, poet and very 
nearly divine, is as a Colonel of the Parhament, in huff coat and bandolier, 
standing on the fioor of the summei parlour of his country-house one fine 
June mormng, taking leave of his wife and family before he sets out on 
one of those campaigns, of which a senes aie to trample down the wheat 
and clover of many an English field, and make desolate the hearth of many 
an Enghsh home. 

Volunteering was rather more senous work m tlie seventeenth century 
than in the nineteenth as yet These amateurs — and the yeomen and 
tradesbands must have been amateurs to begin with — ^had tough customers 
cut out for them, in Gage, and Goring, and Prince Rupert, half a Par- 
liament man in his old age, when he was honest Andrew Marvel’s pupil, 
and his brave grizzled head hung fire before his graceless, heartless 
nephew. 

The odds were very even in those days, whether such a stalwart, 
energetic commander as Master George would return in peace and joy, or 
he stiff and cold by the hedge, or in the high road, or in the street of the 
Eoyahst town. Master George could look forward to such an end with 
lesignation and hope like every good man, but he had much to detain him 
tn earth. There were many threads wound about his heart from reels 
eentering in that prosperous country-house, with its parks now white 
with daimes and boisterous witii young lowing calves wid neighing fifiies, 
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besides his public ooaoerns. If yon a^ed any other trortiiij middle- 
aged iamUj man, 'with a reTerent, obedient eye beyond this ■world, he 
would tell you that he would fain be spared for the sake of his ■wife and 
the young ones — ^the partner, who is the faithful, loving soul to whom his 
has cleaved, so that they have been but one flesh; and the little squaie- 
biult men and women ascending under his hand like steps and stairs, whe 
have wills of their own in different ways, he warrants, and who will give 
the house-mother hard and hea'vy work if their master is removed 
betimes. He would even live as long as he can for the familiar friends 
and acquaintances, and servants, and dumb animals, and the old green 
world which he has hved in so long and loved so well, that he is sad to 
part with it, though it is to go to a better. 

But Master George is cheerier and more sanguine than he was of old; 
and that, again, hke a good man whose keenness, like the sharpness of 
good wme, goes, and only the racy flavour, the body, and strength, and 
gladness remain behind He talks quite hopefully to the anxious house- 
hold of being home again before the Martinmas, or the Michaelmas at the 
farthest; and a.s he stoops to kiss Lis little daughters, reaching up to him 
fiom the toe of his great boot, he says, heartily, that he trusts the civil 
war will soon come to an end, in time for his lasses to find good men who 
have never spilt their brothers’ blood 

Many a breast m the aimy of the Parliament is beginning to echo 
that wish. It is very much of a conseivative war now, to keep what they 
have gained; they don’t regret their fiery reformation, their rising for 
liberty of body and soul , they would not pass the ship-tax or submit to 
Laud for all that is come or gone But well-a-day 1 they aie so weary 
of this work of destruction between men of the same nation, and nurture, 
and speech; so sick of those engagements where either they or their 
fellows must be butchered wholesale; so ccitain that all that is good will 
be disturbed, shaken, and will at last go down, and only rajune and lust 
will be left to hold sway They have been ready enough to appeal to 
the Lord of Hosts : “ The sword of the Lord and of Gideon,” has been, 
perhaps, but too freely in their hot mouths ; but they have not altogether 
forgotten Him as a G^d of peace. They would stop short, and welcome; 
they are suspicious of further changes, of their mighty Ohver, and of the 
future. Anon these sagacious, valiant partisans will receive back the old 
House with something like a jubilee ; they w^ill endure the renunciation 
of every obbgation; they will even suffer the years without a Parha- 
aient rather than provoke a return of those fearful hostilities ; only 
the mad papist James can compel that n.sk Just so, eager, rigoious 
men, all for the overthrow of existing selfishness and humbug in great 
couits and small ciiouits, grow mild, patient, long-suffering, hopeful, 
from no hypocrisy, but from sheer experience, in the decline of life ; else 
their blessings and trials have not done much for them. 

Well 1 Master George does bear a kind of resemblance to that egre- 
gious parody the knight ; but don’t we all, whether in our jests or sulks. 
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privately admit a grain of truth in our grossest caricatures? He is portly, 
perhaps rather too portly for his martial caUing, and his beard — between 
ourselves — ^his beard la not unlike that beard — 

^ “The upper part whereof was whey. 

The nether, orange, mixed with grey,” 

But, to be sure, Elizabeth and the children think that faded, tawny beard 
absolutely superior to the locks of Apollo, as they probably consider his 
bulk the magnitude of Jupiter. Even Bluebeard’s wife had her own 
opinion to cast in the teeth of sister Anne, when the latter presumed on 
her services, of that inimitable appendage, which fairly outbid all the 
achievements of Eastern travellers and Crimean soldiers ; but there is no 
question that this is the weadier-worn badge of a fiim, true, nobly- 
gilted man. 

Time had been gentle to Elizabeth. He is often a courtly fellow to 
happy wives and mothers The buxom dame was not only plumper but 
fairer and rosier than the lass of Lambeth, in her old bonny arch brown- 
ness and slenderness. Her face was blanched and clouded on this occasion; 
but are not all our faces paled and darkened on some days ? And she 
had so often seen George go and come again, and she knew he was so 
good and useful, and that he was her and his children’s stay, so, in 
natural, pardonable, worship and egotism, the poor wife was only tearful 
and prayerful, like Lucy Hutchinson; not in anguidi and frenzy. 

Master George mounted and rode away, rather stooping his broad 
back and fumbhng with his bridle for a little bit Well I well ! we must 
all part one day, and meet again, we reverently hope and pray; most oi 
us, with all our errors, will uncover our heads and say Amen to that 
aspiration. 

Hotvever, for the comfort of any sympathetic leader, one may have 
the grace to record that there is no particular mention of George Withers’ 
name among the multitude of slain in all these battles, and it is not 
likely that, had he thus perished, so marked a man would have been 
forgotten. The probability is, that his parting from his Elizabeth was 
not a violent one, and that, if she was spared, she received his last 
blessing, and smoothed his dymg pillow, and held his hand — that strong, 
capable hand once, which was so brave and loyal to his king, which wrote 
so rapidly and fought so slowly — ^untU it fell from her clasp. 



The great peculiarity of periodical literature is, tbat it reflects, with 
minute exactness, the moral and intellectual features of the society in 
which it exists ; and there is no particular in which it does this more 
precisely than m respect of the di&rent degrees of earnestness and power 
with which difierent subjects are discussed In good newspapers, such of 
the pohtical articles as refei to the party discussions of the day, to foreign 
pohtics, or to personal controversies, are usually written in a careful, 
straightforward, business-like manner, and with as much talent as the 
resources and standing of the paper enable it to obtain. As the general 
and permanent interest of the subject in hand increases, the skill, and even 
more the care, with which it is treated generally dimmish. The writer 
always conveys the impression that his object is merely to sport with the 
subj'ect and to dish up with more or less dexterity the current common- 
places respecting it, and that he is well aware that any serious investiga- 
tion would appear to his readers unwelcome, if not impertment An 
article in The Times about a change in the Mimstry, Louis Napoleon’s 
designs on Sardinia, or the state of affairs in North America, is always 
worth reading, and is sure to be written upon the assumption that those 
who do read it will care enough for the subject to wish to be addressed 
m plam language. An article which professes to take a wider range and 
to discuss the principles of measures or iustitutions is generally sugared 
over with conventional gemahty, and introduced by a paragraph about 
the Queen of Sheba, .^sop’s Fables, or some other bait to idleness. 
This arises from the fact that periodicals in general, and newspapers more 
particularly, are estabhshed and maintained for purely practical objects, 
and only play at speculation. Nothing sets this in a stronger hght than 
the manner m which matters of general private interest are treated in The 
Times. “ We ” never notices these m his own proper person till he baa 
sported with them under an alias. Some “ we " dressed up with elaborate 
playfulness, like a comic countryman on the stage, writes a letter to him- 
self under the signatme of “ Seven Belgravian Mothers," or “ Habitans in 
Sicco,” bewailmg the bad preaching, the worldly-mindedness, or some other 
prevailing evil of the day. Thereupon a number of other persons, who 
are real beefeaters, and not knights-templars in disgmse, write other letters 
upon the same subject, almost always vulgar, and, generally speaking, 
Billy into the bargain ; — for every one who does so, considers himselfbound 
to wear a cap and bells for the occasion, and to put what little he has to say 
into a form which makes the trouble of discovering the meaning over- 
balance any advantage which could attach to it when discovered. Finally, 
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“we” reappears on the stage in his own proper person, and after a few 
paragraphs abont a benevolent Brahmin, or a statesman of the Byzantine 
Empire, dismisses the whole subject with a few commonplaces, in a style 
unattainable to any one except a practised writer indifferent to the subject. 

Though such letters answer the purpose for which they are designed, 
of amusing the public, there can be httle doubt that their general effect is 
either injurious, or at least not beneficial. They produce no real convic- 
tion, but tend only to increase that accumulated mass of floating sentiment 
upon subjects of importance, which is at once the bane of senous thought 
upon them, and an obstacle to rational conduct. To the great mass of 
mankind, an inquiry into the questions whether early mai'riages are 
becommg less common than they formerly were, what is the cause of this 
state of things if it exists, and whether it is or is not to be regarded as an 
evil, IS at least as senous a matter as an inquiry into the effect of remitting 
the paper duty ; nor is there any reason why they should not be discussed, if 
at all, with as much gravity and completeness. People seem to think that 
some apology is required for giving an opinion on one of the most interest- 
ing and important branches of human affaiis ; and that, though it would be 
on impertmence to smirk and simper in a discussion about the state of 
parties or the analysis of a division hst, matters involving the domestic 
happiness of some of the most important classes of the community cannot 
be properly discussed, unless a kept mistress is facetiously described as a 
pretty horse-breaker. It would be tedious to travel through the various 
phases which the controversy on the comparative advantages of wives and 
concubines assumed in the columns of TAe Times. It was plain enough 
that a good deal of it was levelled at the impropAsties of a very few 
women, whose notorious impudence might, it was supposed, be abashed by 
laymg their sms on the shoulders of society It would no doubt be brutal 
as well as hbellous to attack such peisous by name ; but it is bard on the 
world to treat a few offenders as average specimens of contemporary 
morality, because tenderness to their sex makes it impossible to specify 
their offences. Apart from this, the gist of the correspondence was, that 
young men in the present day prefer mistresses to wives, partly because 
women are not sufficiently well educated for the more honourable position, 
but mostly because mairiage is too expensive. The controversy, according 
to the established course described above, was summed up by TAe Times, 
though in a somewhat more serious manner than it usually adopts on such 
topics, and in a tone which contrasted fevourably with most of the letters of 
its numerous correspondents The gist of the article is contained in the 
following passages, which suggested the title of this essay, and which 
require somewhat more discriminating and qualified examination than such 
assertions usually receive. 

After mootmg the question whether, in the higher classes of society, 
early marriages are less common now than formerly, the writer proceeds ; 
“ There is one besetting sm of modem society which must necessarily act 
in this direction” (t. e. towards the diminution of early marriages). “We 
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allude to the vulgar, but almost universal desire to keep up appearances 
which makes newly married couples expect to begin where their fathers 
and mothers ended. If a daughter is to have the comforts to which she 
has been used, and to start with a house and establishment as costly as her 
parents are able to keep up with the accumulations of a life, it can be shown 
mathematically, that marriages must become fewer in each successive 
generation, ... We ^ould be slow to believe that the majority of either 
sex in the world of rank and fashion know so httle of true love that they 
caxmot bring themselves to start from small beginnings, to dimb the hill 
together as all who do not inherit wealth and position must, and as all 
who would experience the full value of the conjugal tie would choose 
to do,” 

There is something winning botli m the matter and manner of 
these sentences ; but they are unjust towards many of those for whose 
guidance they are intended. The class to which such considerations 
can be addiessed is a small one, and it is essential to anything like 
a fair discussion of the subject to have a definite notion of its position 
and prospects. To the poor such advice has obviously no application 
whatever, and to many of those who are not poor it has as little Practi- 
cally it concerns men who have money enough to live like gentlemen 
so long as they remain unmarried, but not enough to maintain a family 
on the same scale. And the reproach addressed to them amounts to this : 
If you really love a woman, you are guilty of cold-heaitedness, cowardice, 
and vulgarity if you hesitate to marry her simply because yoxu joint 
means would not enable you to live hke gentlefolks You ought to 
be willing for the sake of contracting such a marriage to live like persons 
who are not gentlefolks, trusting to your industry and good fortune 
to restore you at a later period of life to the condition in which you 
were born and bred If you are not willing to do this, you care more 
for “ keeping up appearances ” — that is, for what other people thmk about 
you — than for the substantial happmess of conjugal affection; and this 
is mean and cowardly. 

The first question which these charges raise is, whether a man placed 
in the circumstances suggested would m fact forfeit the social rank of a 
gentleman by hving in an extremely frugal manner, and what would 
be the extent of the evil incurred by doing so. The exact amount of 
self-denial which would be required in order to enable a married 
couple to live on the income which would be sufficient or even ample 
for a single man during the early years of professional hfe, cannot be 
exactly ascertained If they had no children, it would not be great; 
but if they had several, it would not be less than this : that, in order 
to enable the husband to meet the inevitable expenses of almost any 
liberal profession, it would be necessary that they should bve almoiM; 
entirely without servants, without change of air or scene, without the 
society of their equals, without any, or at least any adequate, provisicm 
for such emerg^cies as illness ; and with the most minute and rigorous 
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economy in every detail of domestic expmiditure. Unless, as yeaj^ 
■went on, their income increased both largely and quickly, they would 
not here ihe means of educating their child^ to fill the same station 
in life as that in which their own youth was passed. It is no doubt 
true that persons living an this manner might retain the respect of their 
acquaintances, and might be recognized as people of education and 
retoement; for, whatever may be stud to the contrary, there is httle 
disposition in the world to be unjust and contemptuous towards poverty 
as such, especially if it is poverty combined with good manners and a 
liberal education But though they might not be despised or insulted, 
such a couple would be veiy hkely to be forgotten and dropped 
out of Bight by aU except their most intimate friends and relations. 
Nor is this a consequence of which any one could complain; for it is 
absurd to suppose that the mere fact that one person is thrown to 
some extent m the way of another, and occasionally meets hitti at 
a dinner-table or a club, imposes on either the obligation of diligently 
seekmg out the other and cultivatiDg his intimacy for the rest of 
his life, under whatever circumstances he may be placed. Almost all 
society depends upon opportunity The fact that a man removes from 
one street to another a couple of miles off, has nothing to do with his 
personal titles to regard and intimacy , but it constantly makes the 
difierence between intimate friendship and casual acquaintance. In just 
the same manner, if people bom in easy circumstances choose to live 
upon terms which involve either great poverty, or at least close economy, 
they fall out of the way of their old acquaintances and connections, and 
must expect, without any loss of good-wiU or any intentional unkindness, 
to be forgotten by them. To this extent a marriage involvmg what must 
be described in reference to the parties concerned as comparative poverty, 
may be said to imply loss of social position ; but there is another and a 
more important sense in -which the same thing is true. Not only do the 
less intimate friends of the persons contracting such a marriage lose sight 
of them, but they lose the opportunity of making many other connections, 
which, if they had remained single, they probably would have made. A 
young man entering a hberal profession upon independent terms is held 
in very different estimation, and has much greater opportunities of 
advancmg in his profession and otherwise, though he has fewer motives 
for domg so, whilst he remains single, than after he is married. It is far 
from bemg a mere question of personal luxury and enjoyment A single 
man can entertain schemes and run risks which in a married man would 
be unjustifiable. People nsk less by helping him, and commit themselves 
to less by associating -with him. In these and other ways, which will 
readily suggest themselves, an early and poor marriage involves a great 
loss of personal social consideration. 

This IS, generally speaking, not questioned, but it is not uncommon 
to ask whether this is a loss which a man of spirit would regard? 
whether it is not an act of social injustice, and whether it is not a 
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duty to feel, and to diow by one’s conduct, a contempt for it, which 
it is asserted to deserve? For many obvious reasons the insinuation 
^vhich such questions convey is highly popular. There is nothing 
which people are so fond of despising and reviling as the abstraction 
called “the world” and “society,” and perhaps there are no more 
flagrant cases of social injustice than those of which society itself is the 
object. Closer examination will, however, show that such opinions are 
not as true as they are popular. If the abstraction called “ socie^ ” has 
any duties at all (which is a curious and by no means a simple quesbon), 
it can hardly be contended that it is under the obligation of assessing the 
claims which each of its members may possess to the respect and good 
oflicea of all the others, and of enforcing the concession of that respect, 
and the dischaige of those good offices, by all the penalties which it can 
inflict. No one is bound to have an opinion on a question in which he 
has no evidence ; and if people take steps which naturally and infivitably 
withdraw them from the notice of their neighbours, they cannot complain 
if their neighbours forget them 

It follows from these considerations that there is nothing in the view 
taken by society of the class of maniages in question which can fairly be 
resented as an injustice ; and much might be said in favour of even a 
stronger view upon the subject. The diminution of a man’s social con- 
sideration by his contracting a poor marriage may be justified on the 
grounds that such matters must be legulated by general rules; that 
social consideration is awarded m respect of the possession of the quali- 
ties which make a man’s society pleasant, particularly good manners, and 
the tastes and habits which go with refinement; and that these things are, 
as a general rule, hardly reconcileable, especially in women, with the sort 
of life which such marriages render necessary No doubt, the most 
important of the qualities which entitle a man to be considered a gentle- 
man are personal, and may almost be described as moral , but their reten- 
tion depends to a great extent upon the external conditions under which 
people live. Here and there men and women may be found possessed of 
sufficient energy and elasticity of mmd to be capable of passing from pur- 
suits which exercise and develop their understandings to almost menial 
offices, without ceasing to profit by the first or to discharge the second 
properly; but these are rare exceptions Not one man in a thousand can. 
do so, and not one woman in a hundred thousand. 

Whatever may be said to the contrary, it does cost a great deal of 
money to be a gentleman, and a great deal more to be a lady. Where the 
mistress of the house has to be a nurse and domestic servant as well as a 
wife, will be almost sure to sink the last character in the first. Unless 
a woman has extraordinary health and vigour, her husband will enjoy 
very httle of her society if she is always looking after the children or the 
dinner ; and if both he and she are forced to spend a great deal of time 
and thought in contriving ways to make their income cover their expenses, 
their mmds will be very apt to assume a petty cast, and to be fixed for the 
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most part on small and sbrne^klt sordid thongh important objects. Tbe 
obscure difficulties and struggles of such a mode of life are, in plain truth, 
great enemies both to refinement and to high aims in life. A couple to 
whom ereiy sixpence is an object have to think and talk a great deal 
about sixpences. Although it is perfectly right that they should do so, it 
would be better for them both to he free from the obligation. 

It follows from all this, that the desire to keep up appearances is 
neither an empty nor a vulgar one, for the appearances so kept up cover 
substantial reahties It is quite true that the first, and perhaps the most 
obvious result of the sort of marriage which is so warmly advocated, is a 
loss of social station; but the reason why that loss is mcurred is, that 
such marriages almost always render possessions of great importance 
extremely precarious They endanger the independence and the refine- 
ment of those who contract them, and they make it probable that they will 
become the parents of children who will hold a position in life altogether 
different from their own This simple account of the matter will continue 
to be the true one so long as the average energy and self-restraint of man- 
kind contmue substantially unchanged Whether or no such a risk is 
worth running, and such a price worth paying for the gratification of 
affection, is a sepaiate question; but it is of great importance to under- 
stand rightly what the pnce really is. 

Almost every one who has the ear of the public, and who writes upon 
the subject, falls into the error of arguing as if the sacrifice required for the 
sake of such marriages was no more than a sacrifice of personal luxury and 
enjoyment The extracts quoted from The Times proceed on the assumption 
that It is a question of carriages, fine clothes, and expensive amusements. 
If this were true, that conclusion would be inesistible : a man must 
indeed be a paltry feUow who cared more for horses and good dinners 
than for love and marriage But every one who has a practical know- 
ledge of the subject is aware of the great injustice of charging the buUc of 
the prosperous part of the classes refened to with useless ostentation The 
vanities which it is usual to deride as the rivals of marriage — champagne, 
stalls at the opera, and expensive dmners — are not the real difficulties 
For 100/. a judicious man may get a great amount of that sort of enjoy- 
ment ; but if he wants to keep a roomy house, and to provide clothes, 
food, washing, attendance, change of air, doctors, repairs, and fumituie 
for a wife and several young children, his 100/ will go much faster than 
it would in any prudent and reasonable kmd of personal indulgence. A 
married man must be prepared either to meet these expenses on a con- 
stantly increasing scale, or to cut them down at the expense of converting his 
wife into a drudge, and allowing his (ihildren to grow up in unwholesome 
and dirty habits. 

With our present notions of the amount of provision required for 
healtli and comfort, the most puritanical avoidance of the very riiadow 
of ostentation or extravagance would not affect very materially the 
average expenses of the great majority of the ffimilies of gentlefolks. The 
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indispensable to a prudent marriage, and solid comfort is the most CX-- 
pensiTe thmg in the world. It is most unjust to deny that both men 
and women are perfectly ready to dress plainly, to live quietly, to 
renounce eiipensive parties, to consider even an omnibus as a liuthry, 
and to do altogether without amusements; hut they are not ready to 
turn a lady into a nursemaid, to content themselves with a single 
maid -of- all -work of low habits and manners, to let the children go 
dirty for want of clean linen, and to be without any resources in the 
case of illness or misfortune : no sacrifices short of these will enable 
people to marry on the income which would support a single man as a 
gentleman. 

When it IS once clearly understood that tliis is the nature of the 
sacrifice which such a marriage requires, the question whether it is worth 
while to make it becomes in practice considerably simplified ; but these 
are not the only sacrifices which are required. It must be remembered 
that the question relates mainly to the marriage of the members of 
liberal professions, though somewhat similar questions may be raised in 
reference to other pursuits A man’s prospect of success in any calling 
whatever, in any high sense of the woid success, depends almost entirely 
on the general spirit in which he pursues it The proverb that it is hard 
for an empty sack to stand upright, goes far towards exhaustmg what is 
to be said as to the bearing upon professional success of marriages in 
which appearances and the realities which they cover are set aside. What- 
ever a man’s business may be, his chance of prosecuting it honourably 
or usefully depends upon his being proud of it, attached to it, and 
pursuing It not only for the sake of malung a living by it, but from a 
genuine mterest in it. This becomes first difficult, and then practically 
impossible, in proportion to the degree of money pressure to which a man 
is subjected. A single man who is independent of his profession can 
afford to observe its rules, to enter into its spirit, and to study its prin- 
ciples with genuine zeal and interest ; but if he marries and has a fimily, 
hiB independence is gone He must hve by his profession, and that at 
once. The motive to exertion thus supplied is the most powerful in the 
world, but it is a motive to exertion merely. It is not a motive to reflec- 
tion. Here and there, no doubt, it may spur a man at once able and 
sluggisb (which is not an uncommon combination) into activity; but it 
does not act in this manner on men in general. It constantly drives 
them into petty devices and unprofitable byways by which they eke 
out their income at the expense of higher objects which they might 
otherwise have attained. In many a neglected parish the clergyman takes 


pupils, and many a man who might have written books 'worth reading 
shreds his mind into magazines and newspapers. Many a lawyer or 
doctor who might otherwise have distinguished himself has to put up 
with a half acquaintance with his profession, and an obscure country 
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practice, becatme he determined, as he thought magnanimonslj, ia early 
life to do a brave thing, and marr7 as he pleased, setting appearances 
at defiance. 

Ifo doubt there are cases the other way. Sudi a career as Lord 
Eldon’s is an excellent illustration; but these cases occur only to people of 
extraordinary energy. A heavy load may pique a very powerful man 
into exertions which he would not otherwise have made ; but no man goes 
the better for bemg overweighted ; and the weight imposed by poverty, 
and the pressing necessity for an immediate income, is too great for the 
spirit of most men, and even for the honesty of many. Lord Eldon him- 
self was 80 much pressed by the difficulties m which his marriage involved 
him, that he endeavoured at one point in his career to reach a very 
humble shelf on which he would have considered himself fortunate to be 
able to rest. 

The consequence of this is, that the considerations by which men are 
held back from entering into marriages by which they would forfeit that 
degree of mdependence which belongs to a single man possessed of pro- 
perty just sufficient for his own comfortable maintenance during the early 
part of professional life, are not fairly represented by phrases about keep- 
ing up appearances ; that the sacrifices which such a marriage renders 
necessary are matters not of appearance merely, but of substance ; and that 
the view which people in general take of them as expressed by the common 
sentiment of society upon the subject cannot be considered as too senous 
It appears to follow that in most cases the adoption of a liberal profession 
is inconsistent with early marriage, unless the joint income of the parties 
concerned is considerable ; and this is a matter which every one who pro- 
poses to enter upon a liberal profession ought to take very seriously into 
condderation before he forms the resolution to do so ; but when the reso- 
lution IS formed and the step actually taken, it will often happen that a 
man will have to choose between sacrificing his feebngs, entering on a 
long engagement, or giving up the prospect of professional success. It is 
not uncommon to speak and write as if the last of these three courses were 
the one which a high-minded man ought in such a case mstantly to adopt; 
and indeed much, if not most, of the language which is generally used upon 
the subject is traceable to a low estimate of the claim which a man’s 
profession has over him. It is common to sneer at success, and to blame 
ambition when they come into competition with love ; and it is insinuated 
in a thousand ways that the one passion is noble and exalted, whilst the 
other is altogether worldly and contemptible. The discussion of the 
objects for which people ought to live has been almost entirely abandoned 
by serious inquirers to novehsts and sentimental writers ; and in our own 
time and country they hold up to admiration with one consent domestic 
happiness as the ideal towards which men’s efforts should be directed. 
“Live,” is the practical advice ofiered from many quarters in the present 
day to every one entering life— “ hve to be a happy husband and frther. 
Jf you succeed id thiS; the objects of Me are atlamed, and you ehould 
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fegtilate your course of life mainly with a view towards this result.’* This 
advice is nowhere given in so many words, but it is the net result of a 
vast amount of exhortation, direct and indirect, addressed to manhind 
through a variety of channels. Almost all the light literature of the day, 
an immense proportion of the popular theology, and the current sentiment 
of society, expressed in various other channels, all point in this direction. 
It would be easy to show how closely it is connected with many of the 
most characteristic features of modem speculation ; for instance, with the 
current theories about education, and with all the language which we are 
in the habit of using about progress and civilization. 

No one, of courses^ would, for a moment, deprecate the vast importance 
of such objects. It is useless to dweU on the self-evident proportion that 
nothing else could afford any compensation for the habitual undervaluing 
of domestic happiness and the domestic relations; but it ought never to be 
forgotten that they, like everything else that is beautiful and valuable, 
may be turned into idols, and that there is considerable danger that this 
may occur when pleasuie and duty are so ingeniously combined. The 
comse of peace, piosperily, and scientific discovery through which we 
have so long been passing seems hkely to pioduce a strange result. 
We have produced an unexampled number of comfortable people; we 
seem likely to increase their number to an extent almost unlimited ; and 
attention will probably begin to be directed before long with consider- 
able earnestness to the question why these people exist, and whether 
any reasonable account of their existence can be given or ought to be 
required? Is the mere fact that a man is bora, grows up, and, by dint of 
persistent though not unreasonable efforts, succeeds in leading a happy 
life, and in leaving repiesentatives behind him to repeat the process, a 
sufficient explanation of his existence; or is something further required, 
and, if so, what is it ? There are times in the history of mankmd when 
such questions hardly can be asked, not, at least, without exciting a sense 
of absurdity; and many passages in the history of the last few years 
supply illustrations of them. No one, for example, who was in India 
during the Mutiny would have thought of asking such a question. The 
salvation of the empire was a broad intelligible object to which most of 
those who were on the spot had the power of contributing in one way or 
another, and which so far exceeded in importance individual questions of 
feeling or success that no one would have ventured to justify himself 
openly in setting them in competition In the quiet routine of ordinary 
life the case is, at least apparently, different. Many persons may reason- 
ably enough ask the question whether, after all, there is anything better 
or higher for them to do than to choose that path of life in which they 
may most readily succeed in making a happy marriage and bringing up 
a well-behaved family of children, taking in the meantime snch oppor- 
tunities as present themselves of helping their nmgbbours to do the same. 
The answer to this question is, that this is so far from being a high view 
of life, that it is one which, if it pi evaded generally, would dwarf this 
von. IV.— so. 21. IQ. 
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cliftracter, and render domestic happiness in aag^ef ftg 
ferma aapoEdble, A touching old song sgrs, with great tratil,-i- 

“I could not lore thee, dear, so well, 

Loved I not honour more.” 

Love is not a mere sense of value for a possession. It cannot exist for my 
good puipose unless it is fed by admiration and respect for qualities gtted 
to rouse those emotions ; and if the whole of a man's thoughts centre in 
his family, if he views his occupations as nothing more than means for 
promoting their enjoyments in life, how is he to cultivate the qualities by 
which love is justified ? A man cannot, with any self-respect, take a 
woman’s place. He must live for something more than his wife and 
children, and in quiet times that for which, generally speaking, he ought 
to hve is his occupation— the position in life, whatever it may be, which 
circumstances have assigned to him There is probably no form of duty 
of which the recognition is either so rare or so important as that which 
consists in looking upon the common occupations of life as matters in 
which the public, as well as private persons, have an interest; yet the 
extent to which this sentiment prevails is perhaps the most searching of 
all tests of national greatness. To a superficial eye the question whether a 
particular man enjoys more or less prosperity, and attains to a greater or 
less distinction in his own walk of life, appears a matter so entirely relative 
to himself, that it looks like affectation to say that he ought to consider 
that society at large is interested in his individual success in life, and that 
he ought not to take his own individual desire to advance himself as the 
measure of his efforts to do so. These asseitions, however, are indisputably 
true. A nation is nothmg more than an aggregate of individuals, and it will 
be vigorous, independent, energetic and successful, in exact proportion 
to the flttiflber of individuals contained in it to whom such < plthets can 
be properly applied. In the very lowest rank of life the interest which 
society at large has in the ambition of individuals is so plain, that its 
assertion has almost become a commonplace. No person of ordinary 
acquaintance with the commonest principles of political economy would 
give a day labourer or mechanic the sort of advice which is so often given 
to young men of the higher classes. After much debate and investigation 
it has come at last to be pretty generally admitted that people have no 
busing to gratify their affections at the expense of breeding paupers. 
It is hardly matter of serious dispute that it is one of the most important 
of all political and social objects to lead labourers and artisans to adopt a 
standard of comfort high enough to deter them from marriage rmtil they 
have a reasonable prospect of being able to maintain and to educate their 
families up to that standard. A young carpenter who makes his 5s. 
a day is in a condition closely analogous to that of a young barrister 
with 200Z. a year of his own. Any reasonable adviser would earnestly 
dissuade the carpenter from marrying Until he had saved money enough 
to buy dotiies and fumitare, to provide for illness, and to fiiniisli 





his •wiffeTrith the extra csomforts which the hirth of childfen would render 
acceptable, perhaps indispensable, to her health and to the preservatm of 
anything like yoiithfiilness of mind or body. If, besides this, he wished 
to make sure of a cottage and a piece of land of his own, or if he put off 
his marriage till he could take a shop and rise from being a journeyman 
to being a master in a small way, every one would applaud his frugality 
and self-restraint. 

The reproaches of cowardice and worldliness which are so often 
addressed to persons of higher social rank for refusing to marry on the 
terms of forfeiting their security of independence, and rendering their 
retention of the social position in which they were born and bred con- 
tingent on their professional success, proceed upon principles altogether 
opposed to the advice which is admitted to be sound in the other case. 
To say to the young professional man, " Don’t be such a coward as to 
care about appearances; many the woman you love, and take your chance 
about living like a gentleman,” is in prmcipie identical with advising the 
mechanic to take his chance of breeding a family of paupers, and to rely, 
like a brave fellow, on the permanence of his health, skill, and high 
wages. The only difference between the two cases is, that the harm done 
by the self-indulgence of the professional man is more extensive and less 
tangible than that which is done by the folly of the mechanic. A man 
who has received a careful and elaborate education owes a debt to those 
who gave it him. A costly and elaborate machine may be worth thou- 
sands of pounds, and repay many times over the cost of its production ; 
but it cannot be apphed to any useM purpose without a great deal of pre- 
liminary arrangement and contrivance. It would be the worst form of 
penny wise and pound foolish economy to let it out for paltry purposes 
because some difficulty is found m employing it in those for which it was 
intended. The proper course in such a case is to submit to the temporaiy 
loss and inconvenience of leaving the machine unemployed rather than 
saorifioe the advantages to be ultimately derived from it. 

In precisely the same way a man who has received a careful educa- 
tion owes It to himself and to others to do something worthy of it, and 
has no right to place himself in a position in which it will be hardly 
possible that he should use in any worthy manner and in any becoming 
spirit the powers which he has acquired. No one can have observed the 
careers of members of professions without seeing instances of the disastrous 
results of a neglect of this duty — results disastrous not merely to indi- 
viduals hut to the public at large Tlie clergy afford the most frequent 
illustrations of it. There are few commoner subjects of complaint than 
the poverty of a large proportion of the clergy, and the all but universal 
cause of this is to be found in imprudent marriages The harm that a 
clergyman does by allowing himself to become very jioor is hardly to be 
told. In the first place, he sets one of the worst and also one of the most 
conspicuous of had examples A man may preach self-restraint and self- 
denial as long as he pleases, but if, by reason ol bis own seU-iudulgenoe, be 
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to the butcher, the baker, the tailor, he will preach la 
iwiMi ; nor will this be all, for he will exhibit to eyeiy labourer and 
mechanic in the parish a practical violation of all those rules the observ- 
ance of which IS the indispensable condition of their own respectability 
and independence. Besides this, he forfeits the opportunity of discharging 
some of the most important of the social duties of his office. If a clergy- 
man with a small fixed income chooses to subject himself to an expendi- 
tuie liable to indefinite mcrease, he makes the obtaining of preferment a 
matter of all but absolute necessity. This being so, he must conciliate 
those who have preferment to give, and this is almost sure to involve a 
dereliction of some of his moat sacred functions. He will he able neither 
to nor to speak, nor to advise with freedom. He will not be able 
to stand up for an unpopular opinion, or to countenance an unpopular 
man. Some persons, no doubt, might be found sufficiently heroic to do 
so at whatever risk to their own prospects and those of their families; but 
no one has a right to count on his own heroism beforehand. Hardly any 
one IS really able to resist the pressure of debt or the claims of a family. 
The whole nature of the man is changed under such pressure, and 
nothing but die gradual depravation of conscience saves him from being 
unconscicntious. 

Perhaps theie is no otlier walk of bfe in which the absolute necessity 
of reasonable comfoit in money matters is proved so cleaily and by so 
many different though concunent forms of experience ; but illustrations of 
the same principle are to be found m eveiy walk of life. Lawyers ought 
not to tremble before their clients, nor ought doctors to be afiaid of their 
patients; but if their livelihood and that of their families entiiely depends 
upon them, it is not .n human nature to do otherwise, and the whole 
nature of the relationship is injured in consequence. 

It IS to be observed that such considerations as these apply rather to 
men than to women. A woman’s horizon is hmited by her family. She 
has nothing corresponding to a man’s profession and position in hfe. 
Marriage is almost the only profession open to her ; and if she marries, 
all her energies and all her feelings are sure to be absorbed in the duties 
which marriage entails. A woman, moreover, has none of the freedom 
of choice in respect of marriage which belongs to a man. She cannot, 
without indelicacy, take direct steps to get a husband ; and the range of 
her choice depends upon the attractions which she presents to others, not 
upon the atti actions which others have for her. This being so, women 
certainly are right m regarding the subject as a matter lather of feeling 
than of prudence , for though a roan may cripple himself and desert lus duty 
by making a poor marriage, it is pretty sure to exercise to the utmost the 
resources of his wife ; and if the marriage were a rich one, she could do no 
more than her duty to her husband and children. Ease, or even wealth, 
rcaUy is to a woman what it is falsely assumed to be to a man — a matter of 
taste rather than an instrument indispensable to the attainment of objects 
which it is essential to attain. Hence the two questions, whether A ought 
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to ati offer to B, and whether B on^t to accept A’a oflfer, depend 
different principles. 

The fact that they do so givM me, no doubt, to many of the sharpest 
trials to which people are exposed in such a sociefy as ours. A man may 
feel, as many men no doubt do, that he cannot, consistently with his duty, 
make a single step towards marrying a woman who on her side may wish 
for nothing better than to ^are with him any amount of poverty or diffi- 
culty. Hence arises bitter disappointment to the woman, and a necessity 
for the most arduous self-denial in the man. This is fi:equently regarded as 
a reductio ad ahsurdum of the principles on which our social arrangements 
depend. Is it possible, it is said, to justify ways of living and habits of 
thought which condemn a considerable number of amiable and affectionate 
people to find their sharpest trials in the legitimate exercise of their best 
feelings 7 The answer is, that it is as justifiable as many other parts of 
the constitution of society which are admitted to be necessary. In some 
points of view, no doubt, it is difficult to say why there should be such 
things in the world as pain and sorrow ; but, the world being what it is, we 
could ill afford to spare them. If it were accepted as a genei'al funda- 
mental social principle that, whenever two persons become attached to each 
other, they were both immediately to act upon the principle that thence- 
forth mariiage was to be the great object of their hves, and that the mnn 
in particular was bound to choose his profession with an exclusive eye to 
his marrying as soon and as comfortably as possible, love would contract 
a sordid chaiacter. The woman would become the head of the man, and ‘ 
every other object would be suboidmated to domestic happiness. As yet 
this IS not the case. It is impossible foi any one to tell how much of that 
great unrecognized mass of power, by which the most important affairs of 
life are transacted, might have been diverted into other channels, if the 
indulgence of the inchnations which tend to domestic happiness had not 
been resolutely deferred till, in some oases, the inchnations themselves 
died out ; or till, m others, the opportunity of indulging them passed by. 

In every rank of life men, as Mr. Eangsley says, must work, and women 
must weep ; and it happens, perhaps not unfrequently, that the necessity 
of sacrificing the deepest and tenderest of human feelings gives the 
character that element of self-sacnfice and nobleness, without which we 
are but grovelling creatures, and from which so many persons are debaried 
by our elaborate contrivances for providing comforts of the most solid 
and reasonable kind for every part of life 

The extent to which such feehngs as these act below the calm and 
unruffled surface of private life can never be known. It must always be 
matter of conjeotuie, and different people will, of course, estimate their 
importance at different rates ; but it may be observed that, for obvious 
reasons, the importance of prudence, in regard of marriage, to success in 
any of the higher calhngs in hfe, is Lkely to be underrated. The eases 
which come before the world are, of course, all the other way. If, by 
dint of great energy, great talent, or great good fortune, a man attains 
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^meiioe id l^is profeesioo, tboi^b hs may ha.ve tofotled toMj, be U 
naturally and even justifiably proud of it; but the feet that a Tnan 
Werifi^ in early life honourable afieotion to honourable ambition, or to 
a aansA of duty, IS knowu to himself alone, and is not one of which he 
is likely to boast ; and the corresponding feet, that, by reason of con- 
tracting a happy marriage, a man has condemned himself to a life of 
obscure diudgery, and has given np for daily bread, or suffered to he 
altogether idle, talents that might have done great and permanent service 
to mankind, is one on which it would be invidious to insist. 

It does not, however, require any very wide experience of life to have 
met with such cases It would be as easy as it would be brutal to mention 
many of them. Many an enterprise of great pith and moment has beeu 
gently smotheied by a happy nmriage, and a large family of fine children 
Many a vigorous career, both in action and in speculation, has been cut 
short by baby fingers. There are things which many men &r their 
children’s sake dare not do, and there are subjects of the deepest im- 
portance on which they dare not think, because they cannot take the 
responsibility of teaching their children the results of their thoughts. 
Almost every influence ot our day tends to discourage such enterprises, 
and to make individual happiness the one object for which men should 
live. The higher and purer the ideal of such happmess becomes, the 
larger is the number and the greata: the cahbre of the minds which it 
enslaves. If mere sensual enjoyment were put foi-ward as the object of 
life, no one but a sot would be misled by it. If mere intellectual great- 
ness were chosen, it would not affect one man in a hundied thousand ; 
but domestic happiness is so beautiiul an idol that it will never want 
worshipers, and there is great fear that they may become so numerous 
and so zealous that all other shiiues may be deserted. It thus becomes 
highly important to insist upon the feet, that whatever may be the case 
with a few persons of rare energy and flexibihty of mind and body, the 
great mass of educated men must accept, as one of the trials mcidental to 
their position, the chance of a conflict between their feelings and one of 
their most important duties — ^the duly of producing some permanent 
good effects propoxtionate to the labour and the self-denial which have 
procured fer them the advantages by which they are distinguished from 
the rest of the world. It is suiely unwise to weight the scale of feeling 
and inclination, and to stigmatize the discharge of one of the most painful 
of all duties as an act of cowardly defeience to a vulgar admiration of 
wealth. 





Thodoh slender walla onr hearths divide, 
No word has pass’d from either side, 

Your days, red-letter’d all, must glide 
Unvex’d by labour : 

I’ve seen you weep, and could have wept; 
I’ve heard you sing, and may have slept; 
Sometimes I hear your chimneys swept, 
My charming neighbour! 

Your pets are mine. Pray what may ail 
The pup, once eloquent of tail? 

I wonder why your nightmgale 
Is mute at sunset? 

Your puss demure — a pensive nun — 
Sleeps on the wall and lu the sun, 

So fat a cat should dirt, for fun, 

With mice she once ate. 

Our tastes agiee. I doat upon 
Frail jars, turquoise, and celadon. 

The “ Wedding March ” of Mendelssohn, 
And Penseroso. 

When sorely tempted to purloin 
Your piela of Marc Antome, 

Fair Virtue doth feir play enjoin. 

Fair virtuoso ! 

At times an Ariel, cruel-kind, 

Will kiss my lips, and stir your blind, 
And whisper low, “She hides behind; 

Thou art not lonely.” 

The tricksy sprite did erst assist 
At hushed Verona’s moonlight tryst. 

Sweet Capolet I thou weit not kist 
By light winds only. 

I miss the simple days of yore, 

When too long braids of hair you wore, 
And Chat Potte was wonder’d o’er. 

In comer cosy. 
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But gase not back for tales like those: 
Tis all in order, I suppose, 

The bud is now a blooming rose, 

A rosy posy I 

Indeed, farewell to bygone years ; 

How wonderful the ebsmge appears—* 
For curates now and cavaliers 
In turn perplex your 
The last are birds of feather gay, 

"Who swear the first aie birds of prey; 
I’d scare them all had I my way, 

But that might vex you. 

At times I’ve envied, it is true. 

That joyous hero, twenty- two, 

Who sent bouquets and billets-doux, 
And wore a sabre. 

The rogue 1 how tenderly he wound 
Ills arm round one who never frown’d ; 
He loves you well. Now, is he bound 
To love my neighbour 7 

The bells are ringing As is meet, 
White favours fascinate the street, 

Sweet laces greet me, rueful-sweet, 
’Twixt tears and laughter: 

They crowd the door to see her go— 
The bhss of one brings many woe — 

Oh ! kiss die biide, and I will throw 
The old shoe after. 

What change in one short afternoon. 
My charming neighbour, gone, so sooul 
Is yon pale oib her honey-moon 
Slow rising hither? 

O gentle lady luminous, 

How often have we commun’d thus ; 
Sweet memories shall dwell with us. 
And joy go with her. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

INK Times Nine is Eighty-one. Showing how Beown, Jones, 
AND Robinson beiiEcxed theie House oe Business. 

ND haberdashery it was. But there was much yet to be done before 
ay terms for a partnership could be settled. Mr Jones at first insisted 
lat he and his fathei -in-law sliould begin business on equal terms. He 
ansidered that any questions as to the actual riglit in the property would 
e mean after their mutual agreement to start in the world as friends. 
>ut to this Mr. Brown, not unnaturally, objected. 

“ Then I shall go back to my lawyer,” said Jones. Whereupon ho 
id leave the room, takmg his hat with hmi, but he lemained below in 
le old shop. 

“ If I am to go into partneislup with that man alone,” said Mr. Brown, 
irning to his young fnend almost in despair, “ I may prepare for the 
razette at once. — ^And for my giavc ! ” he added, solemnly. 

“ I’ll join you,” said Robinson “ I haven’t got any money. You 
now that. But then neither has he.” 

" I wish you had a little,” said Mr Blown Capital is capital, you 
now.” 

“ But I’ve got that which is better than capital,” said Robinson, 
mohing his forehead with his forefinger. “And if you’ll trust me, 
Ir Brown, I won’t see you put upon ” The promise which Mr. Robin- 
in then gave he kept ever afterwaids with a marked fidehty. 

“ I will trust you,” said Mr. Brown. “ It shall be Brown, Jones, and 
fobinson.” 

“ And Brown, Jones, and Robinson shall carry their heads high 
mong the greatest commercial firms of this wealthy metropolis,” said 
fobinson, with an enthusiasm which was surely pardonable at such a 
loment. 

Mr. Jones soon returned with another compromise ; but it was of a 
)w, peddlmg nature. It Lad reference to sevenths and eighths, and went 
ito the payments of the household bills. 

“ I, as one of the partners, must object to any such arrangements,” 
lid Robinson. 

“ You ! — ^you one of the partners ! " said Jones. 

“ If you have no objection — certainly ! ” said Robinson. “ And if 
ou should have any objection — equally so.” 

“ You I — a bill-sticker ! ” said Jones. 


Iff—s 
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In the presence of 'WilEam Briket, Geoi^e Eobinson had been forced 
to acknowledge that matter must still occasionally prevail over . 
but he felt no such necessity m the presence of Jones. “I’ll tell 
you what it is," said Bohinson; “IVe never denied my former, calhng. 
Among fiiends I often talk about it. But, mind you, Mr. Jones, I won’t 
bear it fiom you ! I’m not very big myself, but I think I could stand 
up before you ! ’’ 

But in this quarrel they were stopped by Mr. Brown. “ Let dogs 

delight,” he said, or sung, “to bark and bite ’’ and then he raised 

his two fat hands feebly, as though deprecating any further wrath. 
As usual on such occasions Mr Bobinson yielded, and then explained 
in very concise language the terms on which it was proposed that the 
partnership should be opened Mr. Biown ^ould put his “ capital ” 
into the business, and be entitled to half the profits. Mr. Jones and 
Mr. Robinson should give the firm the advantage of their youth, energies, 
and genius, and should each he held as the possessor of a quarter. That 
Mr. Jones made long and fierce objections to this, need haidly be stated. 
It is believed that he did, more than once, go back to his lawyer But 
Mr. Brown, who, for the time, put himself into the hands of his youngest 
partner, remained firm, and at last the preliminaries were settled. 

The name of the house, the nature of the business, and the shares of 
the partners were now settled, and the site of the future labours of the 
firm became the next question Mr Brown was in favour of a small 
tenement in Little Britain, near to the entrance into the Charter House. 

“ There would not be scope there,” said Eobinson 

“ And no fasliion,’ said Jones 

“ It's safe and respectable,” pleaded Mr. Brown ; “ there have been 
shops in Little Britain these sixty years in the same famihes.” 

But Eobinson was of opinion that the fortunes of the firm might not 
improbably be made in six, if only they would commence with sufficient 
distinction. He had ascertained that large and commanding premises 
might be had in St. Paul’s Churchyard, in the frontage of which the 
square feet of plate glass could be counted by the hundred. It was true 
that the shop was nearly all window ; but then, as Mr. Eobinson said, 
an extended front of glass was the one thing necessary : and it was true 
also that the future tenants must pay down a thousand pounds before 
they entered ; but then, as he explained, how could they better expend 
the trifle of money which they possessed ? 

“ Trifle of money I ” said Mr. Brown, thinking of the mountains of 
butter and years of economy which had been required to put together those 
four thousand pounds ; — ^thinking also, perhaps, of the absolute impe- 
cuniosity of his young partner who thus spoke. 

Jones wae for the West End and Regent Street. There was a shop 
only two doors off Regent Street, which could be made to look as if it 
■faras almost in Eegent Street. The extension of a side piece of plate 
glass would diow quite into Eegent Street. He even prepared ^ card, 
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des( 3 nbiiig tjje bouse ^ “ 2 door^ from Regeni S^^V' |HCU^g ^g^e 
and the words “ E^ent Street" very large, and the intennediate ae8Cnp> 
tion very smaU. It was ever by such stale, inefficient ar^ce* M these 
that he sought success. 

“Who’ll care for your card?” said Robinson. “When a mafi's card 
comes to be of use to him, the thing’s done. “ He’s living in his yilla 
by that time, and has his five thousand a-year out of the profits.” 

“I hope you’ll both have your willas before long,” said Brown, 
trying to keep his partners in good humour, “ But a cottage homey 
will be enough for me. I’d like to be able to give my children their 
bit of dinner on Sunday hot and comfortable. I want no more than 
that.” 

That was a hard battle, and it resulted in no victory, The dingy 
shop in Little Britain was, of course, out of the question ; and Mr. Brown 
assisted Robinson in preventing that insane attempt at aping the unjaofit- 
able glories of Regent Street. The matter ended m another compromise, 
and a house was taken in Bishopsgate Street, of which the frontage was 
extensive and commanding, but as to which it must certainly be con- 
fessed that the back part of the premises was inconveniently confined. 

“ It isn’t exactly all I could wish,” said Robinson, standing on the 
pavement as he surveyed it “ But it will do. With a little onginahty 
and some dash, we’ll make it do We must give it a name.” 

“A name?” said Mr. Brown; “it’s 81, Bishopsgate Street; ain’t it? 
They don’t call houses names in London.” 

“ That’s just why we’ll have a name for ours, Mr. Brown.” 

“ The ‘ Albert Emporium,’ ” suggested Jones ; “ or ‘ Victoria Mart.’ ” 

Mr Jones, as will be seen, was given to tuft-hunting to the backbone. 
His great ambition was to have a bon and unicorn, and to call himself 
haberdasher to a royal prince. He had never realized the fact that profit, 
hke power, comes from the people, and not from the court. “ I wouldn’t 
put up the Queen’s arms if the Queen came and asked me,” Robinson 
once said in answer to him. “ That game has been played out, and it 
isn’t worth the cost of the two wooden figures.” 

“ ‘ The Temple of Fashion ’ would do very well,” said Jones. 

“ The Temple of Fiddlestick I ” said Robinson. 

“ Of course you say so,” said Jones. 

“ Let dogs delight ” began Mr. Brown, standing as we were in ffie 

middle of the street. 

“ I’ll tell you what,” said Robinson ; “ there’4 nothing like colour. 
We’ll call it Magenta House, and we'U pamt it magenta from the roof tp 
the window tops.” 

This beautiful tint had only then been invented, and it was necessary 
to explain the word to Mr. Brown. He merely remarked that the oil and 
paint would come to a deal of money, and then gave way. Jones was 
struck dumb by the brilliancy of the idea, and for once ffirgpt to 
object. 
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“And, ril tdl yon what,” aaid Eobinson — “nine l^nea nine hi 
eighty-one.” 

“Certainly, certainly,” said Mr. Brown, who delighted to agree with 
his younger partner when circumstances admitted it. “You are right 
there, certamly.” Jones was observed to go through the multiplication 
table mentally, but he could detect no error. 

“ Nine times nine is eighty-on^” repeated Eobinson with confidence, 
“ and we’ll put that fact up over the first floor windows.” 

And BO they did. The house was painted magenta colour from top 
to bottom. And on the front in very large figures and letters, was stated 
the undoubted fact that nine times nine is 81. “If they will only call 
us ‘The nine times nine,’ the thing is done,” said Eobinson. Never tlieless, 
the house was christened Magenta House. 

“ And now about glass,” said Eobinson, when the three had retired to 
the little back room within. 

Mr. Eobinson, however, admitted afterwards that he was wrong about 
the colour and the number. Such methods of obtaining attention were, he 
said, too easy of imitation, and devoid of any inherent attraction of their 
own. People would not care for nme times nine in Bishopsgate Street, 
if there were nine times nines in other streets as well. “ No,” said he, 
“ I was but beginning, and made errors as beginncia do. Outside there 
should be glass, gas, gold and glare. Inside there should be the same, with 
plenty of brass, and if possible a little wit. If those won't do it, nothing 
will.” All the same the magenta colour and the nine times nme did have 
their et&ct. “ Nine times nine is eighty-one,” was piloted on the top of all 
the flying advertisements issued by the firm, and the printing was all done 
in magenta. 

Mr. Brown groaned sorely over the expenditure that was necessary in 
preparation of the premises. His wish was that this should be paid for in 
ready money ; and indeed it was necessary that this should be done to a 
certain extent. But the great object should have been to retain every 
available shilling for advertisements In the way of absolute capital, — 
money to be paid for stock, — 4,000i was nothing. But 4,000Z. scattered 
broadcast through the metropolis on walls, omnibuses, railway stations, 
little books, pavement chalkings, illuminated notices, porters’ backs, gilded 
cars, and men in armour, would have driven nine times nine into the 
memory of half the inhabitants of London. The men in armour were 
tri^. Four suits flA^bteined in Poland Street, and four strong men 
were hired who ro^^HRRvown ^ day on four brewers’ horses. They 
'carried poles with ]]|^PBanners, IR on the banners were inscribed the 
words which formed ^B^iibboleth of the firm ; — 

house, 

TIMES © IS 81, 

fllSHOPSCATE STREET. 

And fiiuT times a day these four men m armour met each other in front 
o£ the windows oi the house, and stood there on horseback for fifteen 
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minutes, wil3i tlieir backs to the curbstone. The forage, however, of the 
horses became so terribly large an item of expenditure that Mr^dSrown’s 
heart failed him.- His heart failed him, and he himself went off late one 
evening to the livery stable-keeper who supphed the horses, and in. 
'Mr. liobinson’s absence, the armour was sent back to Poland Street. 

“ We should have had the police down upon us, George,” said Mr, 
Brown, deprecating the anger of his younger partner. 

“ And what better advertisement could you have wished ? " said Eobin- 
Boa. “ It would have been in all the papers, and have cost nothing.” 

“ But you don’t know, George, what them beastesses was eating 1 It 
was frightful to hear of 1 Pour-and-twenty poupds of com a day each of 
’em, because the armour was so uncommon heavy ” The men in armour 
were then given up, but they certainly were beginning to be effective. 
At 6 p M., when the men were there, it had become impossible to pass 
the shop without going into the middle of the street, and on one or two 
occasions the policemen had spoken to Mr. Brown; then there wasa shght 
accident with a child, and the newspapers had interfered. 

But we are anticipating the story, for the men in aimonr did not 
begin their operations till tlie shop had been opened. 

“ And now about glass,” said Robinson, as soon as the three partneis 
had retired from the outside flags into the interior of the house. 

‘ It must be plate, of course,” said Jones Plate 1 He might as well 
liave said when wanting a house, that it must have walls. 

“ I rather thmk so,” said Robinson; “ and a good deal of it.” 

“ I don’t mind a good-sized common window,” said Brown. 

“ A deal better have them uncommon,” said Robinson, interrupting 
him. “And remember, sir, theie’s nothing like glass in these days. It 
has superseded leather altogether in that respect ” 

“ Leather ! ” said Mr. Brown, who was hardly quick enough for his 
junior partner. 

“ 01 all our materials now in general use,” said Robinson, “ glass is 
the most brilliant, and yet the cheapest ; the most graceful and yet the 
strongest. Though transparent it is impervious to wet. The eye travels 
through it, but not the hailstorm. To the power of gas it affords no 
obstacle, but is as efficient a barrier against the casualties of the stieet as 
an iron diutter. To tliat which is ordinary it lends a grace ; and to that 
which is graceful it gives a double lustre. Like a good advertisement, it 
multiplies your stock tenfold, and like a good servant, it is always eloquent 
in praise of its owner. 1 look upon %late ^Kss,<a^Bs the most glorious 
product of the age ; and I regard tha A'adesTnaa '(fflWcan surround himself 
with the greatest quantity of it, as tHe most in advance of the tradesmen 


of his day. Oh, sir, whatever we do, let us havtrllass.” 

“ It’s beautiful to hear him talk,” said Mr. Brown ; “ but it’s the bill 
I’m thinking of.” . 

“ If you will only '^'elCa^^abead, Mr. Brown, you’ll find that 
nobody will trouble you with such bills.” 


V 
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« But they must be paid some day, George," 

“Of course they must; but it will never do to think of that now. 
In twelvemonths or so, when We have set the house well going, the pay- 
ment of such bills as that will be a mere nothing, — a thing that will be 
passed as an item not worth notice. Faint heart never won fair lady, you 
know, Mr Brown.” And then a cloud came across George Eobmson’s 
brow as he thought of the words he had spoken ; for his heart had once 
been faint, and his fair lady was by no means won. 

“ That’s quite true,” said Jones ; “ it never does Ha I ha! ha ! ” 

Then the cloud went away from George Robinson’s brow, and a stern 
frown of settled resolution took its place At that moment he made up 
his mind, that when he might again meet that giant butcher he would 
forget the difference in their size, and accost him as though they two were 
equal. What though some fell blow, levelled as at an ox, should lay 
hun low for ever Better that, than endure from day to day the unan- 
swered taunts of such a one as Jones ! 

Mr Brown, though he was not quick-witted, was not deficient when 
the feehngs of man and man were concerned He imderstood it aU, and 
taking advantage of a moment when Jones had stepped up the diop, he 
pressed Robinson’s hand and said, — 

“ You shall have her, George. If a Other’s word is worth anything, 
you shall have hei ” But m this ease, — as m so many others, — a father’s 
word was not worth anything 

“ But to business 1 ” said Robinson, shaking off from him all thoughts 
of love. 

After that Mr. Brvwn had not the heart to oppose him respecting the 
glass, and in that matter he had everything nearly his own way. The 
premises stood advantageously at the comer of a little alley, so that the 
window was made to jut out sideways in that diiection, and a full foot and 
a half was gained. On the other side the house did not stand fiush with 
its neighbour, — as is not unfrequently the case in Bishopsgate Street, — and 
here also a few inches were made available The next neighbour, a qmet 
old man who sold sticks, threatened a lawsuit ; but that, had it been insti- 
tuted, would have got into the newspapers and been an advertisement. 
There was considerable trouble about the entrance. A wide, commanding 
centre doorway was essential ; but this, if made in the desirable propor- 
tions, would have terribly cnppled the side windows To obviate this 
difficulty, the exteiior space allotted for the entrance between the frontage 
of the two windows was broad and noble, but the glass splayed inwards 
towards the shop, so that the absolute door was decidedly narrow. 

“ When we come to have a crowd, they won’t get in and out,” said 
Jones 

“If we could only crush a few to death in the doorway our fortune 
would be made,” said Robinson. 

“ Grod forbid said Mr. Brown; “God forbid! Let us have no 
Woodshed, whatever we do.” 
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In about a month the house was completed^ aad mnob to the regret of 
both the junior partners, a conaderable sum of ready money was paid to 
the tradesmen who performed the woik. Mr. Jones was of opinion that 
by sufficient cunnmg such payments might be altogether evaded. No 
such thought rested for a moment in the bosom of Mr. Hobmsou. AU 
ti-adesmen should be paid, and paid well But the great firm of Brown, 
Jones, and Eobinson ivould be much less likely to sciutmize the pnce at 
which plate glass was charged to them per squaie foot, when they were 
taking their hundreds a day over the counter, than they would be now, 
when every shilling was of importance to them. 

“For their own sake you shouldn’t do it,” said he to Mr. Brown, 

“ You may be quite sure they don’t like it ” 

“ I always hked it myself,” said Mr. Brown And thus he would 
make little dribbling payments, by which an unfortunate idea was 
generated in the neighbouiliood that money w as not plentiful with the 
dim. 


CHAPTEE V. 

The Division of Labour. 

Theke were two other chief matters to which it was now necessary that 
the Firm should attend ; the first and primary being the stock of adver- 
tisements which should be issued , and the other, or secondary, being the 
stock of goods which should be obtained to answer the expectations raised 
by those advertisements 

“But, George, we must have something to sell,” said Mr Brown, 
almost in despair. lie did not then understand, and never since has 
learned the secrets of that commercial science which his younger partner 
was at so much pams to teach. There aie things which no elderly TrinTi 
can learn, and there aie lessons which aie full of hght for the new recniit, 
but daik as death to the old veteran. 

“ It will be so doubtless with me also,” said Robinson, soliloquizing 
on the subject in bis melancholy mood. “ The day will come when I too 
must be pushed from my stool by the workings of younger genius, and 
shall sink, as poor Mr Brown is now sinking, into the foggy depths of 

fogeydom. But a man who is a man ” and then that melancholy 

mood left him, “ can surely make his fortune before that day comes. 
When a merchant is known to be worth half a million, his fogeydom is 
respected.” 

That necessity of having somethmg to sell almost overcame Mr. Brown 
in those days “ What’s the good of puttmg down 5,000 Kolinski and 
Minx Boas in the bill, if we don’t possess one in the shop ? ” he asked • 

‘‘ we must have some if they’re asked for " He could not understand 
that for a first start effect is eveiything, if castomera should want 
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KoHb«[M Boas, Kolinski Boas would of course be forUieoming,— to any 
number required ; eitb«r Kobntiki Boas, or quad Kolinski, wfaicb in trade 
is admitted to be the same thing. When a man advertises that he has 
40,000 new paletots, he does not mean that he has got that number packed 
up in a box. If required to do so, he will supply them to that extent, — 
or to any further extent. A long row of figures in trade is but an eluant 
use of the superlative. If a tradesman can induce a lady to buy a diagonal 
Osnabruck cashmere shawl by telhng her that he has 1,200 of them, who 
is injured? And if the shawl is not exactly a real diagonal Osnabruck 
cashmere, what harm is done as long as the lady gets the value for her 
money ? And if she don’t get the value for her money, whose fault is 
that 7 isn’t it a fair stand-up fight? And when she tries to buy for 4?., 
a shawl which she tliinka is worth about 81 , isn’t she deabng on the same 
piinciples herself? If she be lucky enough to possess credit, the shawl is 
sent home without payment, and three years afterwards fifty per cent, is 
perhaps offered for settlement of the bill. It is a fair fight, and the ladies 
are very well able to take care of themselves. 

And Jones also thought they must have something to sell. “ Money 
is money,” said he, “ and goods is goods. What’s the use of windows if 
we haven’t anything to dress them ? and what’s the use of capital unless 
we buy a stock ? ” 

With Mr. Jones, George Eobinson never cared to argue. The absolute 
itnpossibihty of pouring the shghtest ray of commercial light into the dim 
chaos of that murky mind, had long since come home to him. He merely 
shook his head, and went on with the composition on which he was en- 
gaged. It need hardly be explained here that he had no idea of encounter- 
ing the public throng on their opening day, witliout an adequate assortment 
of goods. Of course there must be shawls and cloaks ; of course there 
must be muffs and boas ; of course there must be hose and handkerchiefs. 
That dressing of the windows was to be the special care of Mr. Jones, and 
Robinson would take care that there should be the wherewithal. The 
dressing of the windows, and the parading of the shop, was to hp the work 
of Jones. His ambition had never soared above that, and while serving 
in the house on Snow Hill, his utmost envy had been excited by the youth- 
ful aspirant who there walked the boards, and with an oily courtesy 
handed chairs to the ladies. For one short week he had been allowed to 
enter this Paradise. “ And though I looked so sweet on them,” said he, 
” 1 always had my eye on them. It’s a grand thing to be down on a well- 
dressed woman as she’s hiding a roll of ribbon under her cloak.” That 
was his idea of grandeur. 

A stock of goods was of course necessary, but if the firm could only 
get their name sufficiently established, that matter would be arranged 
simply by written orders to two or three wholesale houses. Competition, 
that beautiful science of the present day, by which every plodding cart- 
horse is converted into a racer, makes this ea^ enough. When it should 
once become known that a firm was opening itself on a great scale in 
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8 good thOTOughfare, and advertising on real, ktelligibte'pmciplffl, there 
•would be no la<^ of goods. 

“ You cMi have any amount of hose you want, out of Cannon Street, ’ 
said Mr. Robinson, “ in forty-five minutes. They can be brought in at 
the back while you are selling them over the counter.” 

“ Can they ? ” said Mr. Brown ; “ peihaps they can. But neverthe- 
less, George, I think I’ll buy a few. It’ll be an ease to my mind.” 

He did so : but it was a suicidal act on his part. One thing was 
quite clear, even to Mr. Jones. If the firm commenced business to tlie 
extent which they contemplated, it was quite out of the question that 
they diould do everything on the ready-money principle. That such a 
principle is antiquated, absurd, and uncommercial, that it is opposed 
to the whole system of trade as now adopted in this metropolis, has been 
clearly shown in the preface to these memoii s. But in this instance, in 
the case of Brown, Jones, and Robinson, the doing so was as impracticable 
as it would have been foolish, if practicable. Credit and credit only was 
required. But of aU modes of extinguishing credit, of crushing, as it 
were, the young baby in its ciadle, theie is none equal to that of spending 
a little ready money, and then halting. In trade as in love, to doubt — 
or rather, to seem to doubt — is to be lost. When you order goods, do so 
as tliough the bank were at your back ; look your victim full in the face, 
and write down your long numbers without a falter in your pen. And, 
should theie seem a hesitation on his part, do not affect to understand 
it. When the ai tides are secured, you give your bill at six months’ 
date: then your ciedit at your bankers — ^your discount system — com- 
mences. That IS another affair. When once your bank begins that with 
you — and the banks must do so, or they may put up their shutters — 
when once your bank has commenced, it must cairy on the game. You 
are floated then, placed well in the centre of the full stream of commerce, 
and it must be your own fault if you do not either retire with half a 
million, or become bankrupt with an eclat, which is worth more than any 
capital in refitting you for a farther attempt. In the meantime it need 
hal'd ly be said that you yourself are living on the very fat of the land. 

But birds of a feather should flock together, and Mr. Brown and 
Mr. Robinson were not exactly of the same plumage. 

It was finally arranged that Mr. Robinson should have carte blanche 
at his own particular line of business, to the extent of fifteen hundred 
pounds, and that Mr Brown diould go into the warehouses and lay out a 
dmilar sum in goods. Both Jones and Mrs Jones accompanied the old 
man, and a sore time he had of it. It may here be remarked that 
Mrs. Jones struggled very hard to get a footing in the shop, but on this 
point it should be acknowledged that her husband did his duty for a 
while. 

“ It must he you or I, Sarah Jane,” said he ; " but not both.” 

“ I have no objection in life,” said she j “ you can stay at home, if you 
please.” 
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“By no means,” he replied. “If you come here, and your fathi^ 
permits it, I shall go to America. Of course the firm will allow me fw* 
my share ” She tried it on very often after that, and gave the firm 
much trouble, but I don’t think she got her hand into the cash drawer 
above once or twice during the first twelve months. 

The division of labour was finally arranged as follows. Mr. Brown 
was to order the goods ; to hue the young men and women, look after 
their morality, and pay them their wages , to listen to any special applications 
when a desire might be expressed to see the fiim; and to do the heavy 
respectable parental business. There was a bttle back room with a 
light, in which he w’asto sit; and when he was properly got up, his manner 
of shaking his head at the young people who misbehaved themselves, was 
Hot ineffective There is always danger when young men and women 
are employed together in the same shop, and if possible this ^ould be 
avoided It is not in human nature that they should not fall m love, or at 
any rate amuse themselves with ordinaiy flirtations. Now the rule is that 
not a wold shall be spoken that does not refer to business. “Miss O’Brien, 
where is the salmon-colouied sarsenet? or, Mi Gieen, I’ll trouble you for 
the ladies’ sevens.” Nothing is ever spoken beyond that. “ Morals, 
morals, above everything ' ” Mr. Brown was once heard to shout fiom 
Ins little room, when a whisper had been going round the shop, as to a 
concerted visit to the Crystal Palace Why a visit to the Crystal Palace 
should be immoral, when talked of over tlie counter, Mr. Brown did not 
explain on that occasion. 

“ A very nice set of young women,” the compiler of these memoirs 
once remarked to a commercial gentleman in a large way, who was 
showing him over his business, “ and for the most part very good-looking.” 

“ Yes, sir, yes ; we attend to their morals especially. They generally 
many fiom us, and become the happy mothers of families.” 

“ Ah,” said I, really delighted in my innocence “ They’ve excellent 
opportunities foi that, because there are so many decent young men 
about.” 

He turned on me as though I had calumniated Ins establLhment with 
a hbel of the vilest description. “ If a whisper of such a thing ever 
reaches us, sir,” said he, quite alive with virtuous indignation ; “ if such 
a suspicion is ever engendered, we send them packing at once I The 
morals of our young women, sir — ” And then he finished bis sentence 
simply by a shake of his head. I tried to brmg him into an argument, 
and endeavoured to make him understand that no young woman can 
become a happy wife unless she first be allowed to have a lover. He 
merely shook his head, and at last stamped his foot. “ Morals, dr I ” he 
repeated. “ Morals above everything. In such an estabhshment aa this, 
if we are not moral, wu ai e nothing ” I supposed he was right, but it 
seemed to me to be very hard on the young men and women, I could 
only hope that they walked home together in the evening. 

In the new firm in Bishopsgate Street, Mr. Brown, of course, ttiok 
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upon himaelf that branch of business, and some httle trouble he had, 
because his own son-in-law and partner would nud^e eyes to the cus- 
tomers. 

“ Mr. Jones,” he once said before them all ; “ you’ll bring down my 
gray haiis with sorrow to the grave ; you will, indeed.” And then he 
put up his fat hand, and gently stroked the white expanse of liis bald pate. 
But that was a very memorable occasion. 

Such was Mr. Brown’s business To Mr. Jones was allocated the duty 
of seeing that the shop was duly dressed, of looking alter the customers, 
including that special duty of guarding against shop-hfting, and of attend- 
ing generally to the retail business. It cannot be demed that for this 
sort of woik he had some specialties His eye was sharp, and his car 
was keen, and his fechngs weie blunt. In a certain way, he was good- 
looking, and he knew how to hand a chair with a bow and smile, which 
went for with the wives and daughters of the East End little tradesmen, 
and he was active enough at his work He was usually to be seen stand- 
mg in the front of the shop, about six yards within the door, rubbing lus 
hands together, oi arranging his locks, or tviiddling with Ins brass watch- 
phain. Nothing disconcerted him, unless his wife walked into the place ; 
and then, to the great delight of the young men and women, he was un- 
able to conceal his misery. By them he was hated — as was peihaps neces- 
sary in his position. He was a tyiant, who liked to feel at every moment 
the relish of his power. To the poor girls he was cruel, treating them as 
though they were dirt beneath his feet. For Mr Jones, though he alTected 
the reputation of an admirei of the fair sex, never forgot himself by being 
even civil to a female who was lus paid sen'ant. Woman’s smile had a 
charm for him, but no charm equal to the servility of dependence. 

But on the shoulders of Mr Rohmson fell the great burden of the 
business There was a question as to the accounts , these, however, he 
undertook to keep in hia leisure moments, thinking but little of the task. 
But the work of his life was to be tlie advertising department. He was 
to draw up the posters ; lie was to write those httle books which, printed 
on magenta-colourcd paper, were to be tin own with recHess prodigality 
into every vehicle in the town ; he was to arrange new methods of alluring 
the public into that empoiium of &shion. It was for him to make a 
credulous multitude beheio that at that shop, number Nine Tunes Nme in 
Bishopsgate Street, goods of aU soits were to be purchased at prices 
considerably less than the original cost of theii manufacture. This he 
undertook to do, this for a time he did do; this for years to come 
he would have done, had he not experienced an interference m his 
own department, by which the whole firm was ultimately rumed and sent 
adrift. 

“ Tlie great thmg is to get our bills into the hands of the public,” 
said Robinson. 

“ You can get men for one and nine a day to stand still and hand ’em 
put to the passers-by,” said Mr. Brown, 
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** That’s stale, sir, quite stale; norelty in advertising is what we 
require ; — something new and startling.” 

"Put a chimney-pot on the man’s head,” said Mr. Brown, “and make 
it two and three.” 

“ That’s been tried,” said Robinson. 

“ Then put two chimney-pota,” said Mr. Brown. Beyond that Lis 
imagination did not carry him. 

Chimm^-pots and lanterns on men’s heads avail nothing. To startle 
men and women to any purpose, and diive them into Bishopsgate Street, 
you must startle them a great deal. It does not suffice to create a momentaiy 
wonder. Mr Robinson, therefore, began with eight footmen in full hvery, 
with powdered hair and gold tags to their shoulders. They had magenta- 
coloured plush knee-breeches, and magenta-coloured silk stockings. It 
was in May, and the weather was fine, and these eight excellently got-up 
London footmen were stationed at different points in the city, each with 
a silken bag suspended round his shoulder by a silken cord. From these 
bags they drew forth the advertising cards of the house, and presented 
them to such of the passers-by as appeared from their dress and 
physiognomy to be available for the purpose. The fact has now been 
ascertained that men and women who have money to spend will not put 
out their hands to accept common bills from street advertisers. In an 
ordinary way the money so spent is thrown away. But from these men, 
arrayed in gorgeous livery, a duchess would have stayed her steps to 
accept a card. And duchesses did stay their steps, and cards from the 
young firm of Blown, Jones, and Robinson were, as the firm was credibly 
informed, placed beneath the eyes of a very illustrious personage indeed. 

The nature of the card was this. It was folded into three, and when 
so folded, was of the size of an ordinary playing card. On the outside, 
which bore a satin glaze with a magenta tint, there was a blank space aa 
though for an address, and the compliments of the firm in the comer ; 
when opened there was a separate note inside, in which the public were 
informed in very few words, that " Messrs. Brown, Jones, and Robinson 
were prepared to open their house on the 16th of May, intending to cany 
on their trade on principles of commerce perfectly new, and hitherto 
untried. The present rate of money in the city was five per cent , and it 
would be the practice of the firm to charge five and a half per cent, on 
every article sold by them. The very quick return which this would 
give them, would enable B. J. and R. to realize princely fortunes, and 
at the same time to place within the reach of the public goods of the very 
best description at prices much below any that had ever yet been quoted.” 
This also was prmted tm magenta-coloured paper, and “ nine times nine 
is eighty one ” was inserted both at the top and the bottom. 

On the inside of the card, on the three folds, were printed lists of the 
goods offered to the public. The three headings were “ cloaks and shawls,” 
" furs and velvets,” " silks and satins; ” and in a small note at the bottom 
it was stated that the stock of hosi^y, handkerchiefs, ribbons, and gloves. 
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tras Bufficient to meet any demand whicli the metiopolia could ma^e upon 
the firm. 

When that list was first read out in oonclave to the partners, 
Mr. Brown begged almost with tears in his eyes, that it might be 
modified. 

“ George,” said he, “ we shall be esjiosed.” 

“ I hope we shall,” said Bobinson. “ Exposition is all that we desire.” 

“ Eight thousand African monkey mufis ! Oh, George, you must leave 
out the monkey mufis.” 

By no means, Mr. Brown.” 

“ Ob, bring them down to a few hundreds. Two hundred African 
monkey mufis would really be a great many.” 

“ Mr. Brown,” said Robinson on that occasion — and it may be doubted 
whether he ever again spoke to the senior paitner of has firm in terms so 
imperious and decisive ; Mr. Brown, to you has been allotted your share 
in our work, and when you insisted on throwing away our ready money 
on those cheap Manchester prints, I never said a word. It lay in your 
department to do so. The composition of this caid lies in mine, and I 
mean to exeicise my own judgment." And then he went on, “Eight 
thousand real African monkey muffs ; six thousand ditto, ditto, ditto, very 
superior, with long fine hair.” Mr Brown merely groaned, but he said 
nothing fuither. 

“Couldn’t you say that they are such as aie worn by the Princess 
Alice ? ” suggested Jones. 

“ No, I could not,” answered Robinson. “ You may tell them that in 
the shop if you please. That will lie m your department.” 

In this way was the first card of the firm drawn out, and in the space 
of a fortnight, nineteen thousand of them were disseminated through the 
metropolis. When it is declared that each of those cords cost B. J. and R. 
fivepence three fai things, some idea may be formed of the style in which 
they commenced their opciations. 


CHAPTEB VL 
It is oub OpEjfiNa Dat. 

And now the day had arrived on which the firm was to try the result 
of their efforts. It is believed that the 15th of May in that year will 
not easily be forgotten in the neighbourhood of Bishopsgate Street. It 
ivas on this day that the experiment of the men in armour was first 
tried, and the four cavaliers, all mounted and polished as bnght as brass, 
were stationed in the front of the house by mne o’clock. There they 
remained till the doors and shop windows were opened, which ceremony 
actually took place at twelve. It had been stated to the town on the 
preceding day by a man dressed as Fame, with a long horn, who had 
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been driven about in a gilt car, that this tvouH be 4oBe at B«t 
peeping through the iron shutters at that hour, the gentlemen of the 
Saw that the crowd was as yet by no means great. So a huge poster was 
put up outside each window:—^ 

“POSTPONED TILL ELEVEN. 

immense PEESSUEE OE goods in the back PREMISES.” 

At eleven this was done again ; but at twelve the house was really 
opened At that time the car with Fame and the long horn was stationed 
in fiont of the men in armour, and there really was a considerable con- 
courae of people 

“This won’t do, Mr Brown,” a policeman had said. “The people 
are half across the street " 

“ Success ' success 1 ” shouted Mr. Eobinson, from the first landing 
on the stairs. He was busy correcting tbe proofe of their second set of 
notices to the public 

“Shall we open, George?” whispered Mr. Brown, who was rather 
fliii ned. 

“Yes; you may as well begin,” said he “It must be done sooner 
or later.” And then be retired quietly to his work. He had allowed 
hmiself to be elated for one moment at the interference of the police, 
but after that he remained above, absoibed in his work; or if not 
so absoibed, disdaining to mix with the crowd below For there, in the 
centre of the shop, leaning on the arm of Mr. Wilham Brisket, stood 
Maryanne Blown 

As regal ds grouping, tlieic was certainly some propriety in the 
arrangement? made for receiving the public. When the iron shutters 
weie wound up, the young men of the establishment stood in a row 
behind one of the counters, and the young women behind the other. 
They ivere very nicely got up for the occasion. The girls were all 
decoiated with magenta- coloured iibbons, and the young men with 
magenta neckties Mr Jones had been very anxious to charge them for 
these articles in their wages, but Mr. Bfoivn’s good feeling had prevented 
this. *'No, Jones, no, the master always finds the livery.” There had 
been something in the words, master and livery, winch had tickled 
the ears of his son-in^law, and so the matter- had been allowed to 
pass by. 

In the centre of the shop stood Mr Brown, very nicely dressed in a 
new smt of black. That bald head of his, and the way he had of rubbing 
his hands together, were not ill- calculated to create respect. But on such 
occasions it was always necessary to induce him to hold his tonguei 
Mr Brown never spoke effectively unless he had been first moved almost 
to tears. I„ was now his special business to smile, and he did smile. 
On hie right hand stood his partner and son-in-law Jones, mounted quite 
itteapecdvely oi expense. His waistcoat and cravat may be saad. to bave 

been gorgeoua, and Aom iia eilky looks thBIB ^Styi^d A miXed, 
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odour of musk aad patckouli ; about hia neck also the colours of the 
bouse were displayed, and in his hand he waved a magenta handkerchief. 
His wife was leaning on his arm, and on such an occasion as this even 
Eobinson had consented to her presence. She was dressed froni head 
to foot in magenta. She wore a magenta bonnet, and magenta stockings, 
and it was said of her that she was very careful to allow the latter article 
to be seen. The only beauty of which Sarah Jane could boast, rested in 
her feet and ankles. 

But on the other side of Mr. Biown stood a pair, for whose presence 
there George Kobinson had not expressed his approbation, and as to one 
of whom It may be said that better taste would have been shown on all 
sides had he not thus intruded himself. Mr, Biisket had none of the 
rights of proprietorship in that house, nor would it be possible that he 
should have as long as the name of the firm contained within itself that 
of Mr, Eobinson. Had Brown, Jones, and Basket agreed to open shop 
together, it would have been well foi Biisket to stand there with that 
magenta shawl round his neck, and waving that magenta towel in his 
hand But as it was, what business had he there ? 

“ What business has he there ? Ah, tell me that ; what business has 
he there ? ’’ said Eobinson to himself, as he sat moodily in the small back 
loom upstairs. Ah, tell me that, what business has he here ? Did not 
the old man promise that she should be mine 7 Is it fur him that I have 
done all ; foi him that I have collected the eager crowd of purchasers that 
thiong the hall of commerce below, which my taste has decoiated 7 Or 

for her Have I done this for hei, — the fake one 7 But what lecks 

It 7 She shall live to know that had she been constant to me she might 
have sat — almost upon a throne ’ ” And then he rushed again to his work, 
and with eager pen struck off those well-known lines about the house, 
which some short time after ravished the ears of the metropolis. 

In the following number of these memoiis it will be necessary to 
go hack for a while to the domestic life of some of the persons con- 
cerned, and the fact of Mr Brisket’s piesenee at the opening of the 
house will then be explained In the meantime the gentle reader is 
entreated to take it for granted that Mr William Brisket was actually 
there, standing on the left hand of Mi Brown, waving high above his 
head a huge magenta cotton handkeichicf, and that on his other arm 
was hanging Maryanne Brown, leaning quite as closely upon him as her 
sister did upon the support which was hei own. For one moment George 
Eobinson allowed himself to look down upon the scene, and he plainly 
saw that clutch of the hand upon the sleeve “Big as he is,” said 
Eobinson to himself, “ pistols would make us equal. But the huge ox 
ha® no sense of chivalry ” 

It was unfortunate for the future intrinsic comfort of the firm that 
that member of it who was certainly not the least enterprising ^ould 
have £>und himself unable to join in the ceremony of opening tie bouse} 
but, nevertheless, it must be admitted that that ceremony was imposing. 
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MarjMm® Blown was looking ker best, and dressed as she Wa* in tins 
cowectest taste of the day, wearing of course the colours of ^e house, 
it was not unnatural that all eyes ^ould be turned on her. “ What a 
big man that Eobinson is ! ” some one in the crowd was heard to cbserve. 
Yes ; that huge lump of human clay that called itself William Brisket, 
the butcher of Aldcrsgate Street, was actually taken on that occasion for 
the soul, and life, and salt of an adveitising house. Of Mr. WiDiam Brisket, 
It may here be said, that he had no other idea of trade than that of 
selling at so much per pound the beef which he had slaughtered with his 
own hands. 

But that ceremony was imposing. “Ladies and gentlemen,” said 
those five tliere assembled — speaking as it were with one voice, — “ we 
bid you welcome to Magenta House. Nine times nine is eighty-one. 
Never foiget that ” Eobinson had planned the words, but he was not there 
to assist at their utterance ' “ Ladies and gentlemen, again we bid you 

welcome to Magenta House.” And then they retired backwards down 
the shop, allowing the crowd to pi ess fin ward, and all packed themselves 
for awhile into Mi Brown’s little room at the back. 

“ It was smait,” said Mr. Brisket 

“ And went off uncommon well," said Jones, shaking the scent from 
his head “ All the better too, because that chap wasn’t here.” 

“ He’s a clever fellow,” said Biidiet, 

“And you shouldn’t speak against him behind his back, Jones. Who 
did It all? And who couldn't have done it if he hadn’t been here?" 
When these words were aftei wards told to George Eobinson, he forgave 
Mr. Brown a great deal 

The architect, acting under the direction of Mr Robinson, had oon- 
tiived to aich the roof, suppoiting it on five semi-circular iron girders, 
which were left there visible to the eye, and which were of course painted 
magenta. On the foremost of these was displayed the name of the firm 
— Brown, Jones, and Robinson On the second, the name of the house — 
Magenta House. On the thiid, the number — ^Nine times nine is eighty- 
one On the fourth, an edict of trade against winch retail houses in the 
haberdashery line should never sin — “Teims’ Ready cash” And on 
the last, the special principle of our trade — “ Five-and-a-half per cent, 
profit.” The back of the shop was closed in with magenta cm tains, 
through which the bald head of Mr. Brown would not unfrequently be 
seen to emerge ; and on each side of the cui tains there stood a tall 
minor, reaching up to the veiy ceiling. Upon the whole, the thing 
certainly was well done. 

“But the contractor” — the man who did the work was called the 
contractor — “ the contiactor says that he will want the rest of his money 
in two months,” said Mr. Brown, whining. 

“He would not have wanted any for the next twelve months,” 
answered Eobinson, “ if you had not insisted on paying him those few 
hundreds.” 
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“You caa find fiinlt with the Mil, yon know," said Jcnee^ <<®ad 
delay it almost any time by threatening him with a lawyCT.” 

“ And then he will put a dietreaa on us,” said Mr. Brown. 

“And after that will be veiy happy to take our bill at ax montha," 
answered Eobinson. And so that matter was ended for the time. 

Those men in armour stood there the whole of that day, and Fame in 
his gilded car used his trumpet up and down Bishopsgate Street with 
such effect, that the people living on each side of the street became very 
sick of him. Fame himself was well acted — at 16s. the day — and when 
the triumphal car remained still, stood balanced on one leg, with the other 
sti etched out behmd, in a manner that riveted attention. But no doubt 
his horn was badly chosen. Mr. Eobinson insisted on a long single-tubed 
instrument, saying that it was classical; but a cornet a piston would 
have given more pleasuie. 

A good deal of money was taken on that day ; but certainly not so 
much as had been anticipated. Very many articles were asked for, 
looked at, and then not purchased But this, though it occasioned grict 
to Mr Brown, was really not of much moment. That the thing should 
be talked of — if possible mentioned in the newspapers — was the object of 
the firm. 

“ I would give my bond for 2,0001.,” said Eobinson, “ to get a leader 
in the Jupiter." 

The first aiticle demanded over the counter was a real African 
monkey muff, veiy superior, with long fine hair. 

“ The ships which are bringing them have not yet arrived from the 
coast,” answered Jones, who luckily stepped up at the moment. “ They 
are expected in the docks to-morrow.” 
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HARITT BAZAARS 
and Fancy (Vanily) 
Fairs are on the in- 
crease, And why 
not ? If rosebuds 
can be sold at a 
pound a-piece, if a 
large business can be 
done in cigars at 
half-a-crown, if cups 
of tea remain steady 
at half a sovereign, 
and a roaring busi- 
ness can be done in 
single strawberries at 
any figure you please, 
and the proceeds go 
to support the sick, 
or to educate the poor, it surely docs not much matter whether a little 
fiivolity and display take part in what results in so much good. It is 
only as if — to take an illustration fiom a stall at one of these entertain- 
ments — the beautiful bouquet which is handed across the counter for 
your acceptance, in leturn for a huge sum of money, and with such a 
fiiscinatmg and irresistible mannei, contained, tied up with the roses 
and lilies, say, a single “ forget-me-not,” oi a little bunch of “ pride.” 

Besides, although it may be true that all the stall-keepers are not 
moved by the highest motn cs, think of the nnmbei' of kind, charitable 
fingers that have worked at ah those goigeous tobacco-pouches, and 
brilliant mufFetees, elaborately ornamental slippers, and magnificent pieces 
of worsted-woik, many of the owners of which lingers do not appear, and 
take no part in the “ vanity,” satisfied with having lent a hand to a good 
woik. And so do you go and purchase recklessly, and don’t let the 
ciicnmstance of your not wanting anything stand for a moment in the 
way of your buying any quantity. And, you rigid but mistaken moralist, 
who disapprove because amusement is blended with benevolence, — you 
bad better sav nothing, unless you are piepaied to pay out of your own 
pocket the whole sum likely to be realized In that case, the promoters 
will probably be delighted to have attained their object by a process 
much simpler and in every way less troublesome. 
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And if you do come, make up your mind beforehand how much you 
intend to spend, and spend it like a man, and with a cheerful counte- 
nance, and without any absurd anxiety as to getting your money’s worth f 
and don’t dole out the coins with that agonized "and heart-rending 
expression of countenance as if you were parting with your life’s blood, 
so common with persons of unlimited wealth 

The bazaar is held in a large marquee, which is surrounded by stalls 
gaily decked out with ribbons, wreaths, and flags, and covered with mer- 
chandise ; and numberless young ladies preside at the stalls, dressed m 
the height and breadth of the fashion, and nevei cease to attract public 
attention to the goods with the most winning, coaxing, insinuating, and, if 
one may be allowed the expression, wheedling ways If they remained 
behind the counters, in a tradesnian-Iike manner, a man might have a 
chance; but not content with engaging him m fiont, they thiow out 
scouts; and light troops (of young ladies), in skirmishing older, are 
spread over the field ; and should he suivive the heavy artillery of the 
stalls, a dexterous flank movement forces him to surrendei at disci etion 
He must buy that enormous pincushion, and that piece of worsted-work, 
and that chair, and the baby’s cap, and the box of chocolate, and put his 
name and money down in the raffle for an “ old master.” 

You may see a swell, foi the iun of the thing, by Jovel mildly doing 
duty behind a stall, lecommendmg “novelties,” or good, sound, service- 
able articles that will wear or -wash, with such perfect giavity, that you 
might fancy he was brought up to it 

And you may, if you look, pci haps see a young and lovely stall- 
keeper, forgetful of her duties in that portion in life which she has chosen 
for the day, and which enjoins upon her an unceasing persecution of every 
creature supposed to possess money, absoibed in conveisation. with a 
party of pieposscssing exterior, and bo deeply inteiested therein that 
business is entirely suspended And theie is leason to suppose, from 
appearances, that the subject of conveisation is not the “shop ” 

As the day closes, the piizes m the laffies aie diaw'n and, aimd 
much excitement, are lost and won The exertions of the selleis give 
way to physical exhaustion, and the pockets of the buyers have become 
exhausted also. Fabulous bargains may now be had articles, which 
were oflEered in the morning for ten times their value, aie now “ given 
away.” The worn-out stall-keepers have scaicely energy enough left to 
ask any price at all. An auction is improvised, and the whole of the 
remamnig stock, at a mobt alaianug saciihoc, is going — agoing — ^gone! 


If— I 
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Colour, like beauty, is only skin-deep, as philosopliers and moralists tell 
11, s, but few of us are sinceie believeis in the doctrine. We are all 
piejudiced, moie oi less To some reiy worthy folks tlieie is something 
innately attractive in a dusky complexion ; their sympathies arc evoked 
at once by the soirons of their sable bietlucn, while a pile Lazarus may 
shivei in vain upon their dooi steps Tlieic are others m nhoni the sight 
of a black face inspiies repugnance and contempt, and between the poles 
of these iiial opinions there is room foi cveiy shade of prejudice. 

The negio has been a vcij’ Pioteus in public estimation, presenting a 
diffeicnt aspect to successive gcneiations First, came the old convenient 
creed of etluc«, nliicli accepted the daveiy of men as it accepted the slavery 
of animaK, and which classed the Afi-ican as a two-legged beast of buiden. 
To this succeeded an uneasy qualm of the public conscience, a feehng 
of rcmoise foi centimes of wiong, and a strong desire to make amends to 
black men pioscnt and futuie foi the suffeiings of black men in days past. 
This nas the nii-isionaiy epoch, and to its influence may be traced much 
legislation which less sensitive nations regard as suicidal The great 
lieait of England nas stiricd, and the atonement was not unworthy of the 
peniteii*' comprising as it did mncli tieasuie, the luin of at least one of 
our cilonies. and a fatai and costly blockade of the Guinea Coast. We 
vept over negioos in those days iic hailed them as men and blethers: 
wo legal ded them with a sentimental affection. 

Sambo and Gumbo have not alwaj s been so indulgently looked on . 
they have been compared to lazy lotus-eatcis, bom to consume fruits that 
they had neither nit nor industiy to plant oi graft, and as indolent as 
the sloth was cuireiitly leputed, betoie Mr Watertou vindicated lus 
character. Moie tlian tins, tlieie have been unfriendly fingers to point 
out, and malicious tongues to blazon abroad, the little flaws and tailings 
from -which the duskiest of Adam’s offspring are not exempt. See, cued 
certain cynics, how sensual, how lethargic, how full of petty vices, petty 
lies, and thefts, and frauds, is this negro tliat you have enfranchised I 
Bad enough, if this were all; but tlie evil does not end here. The 
black man is without ambition : a born Diogenes, he only asks the white 
man to keep out of his sunshine, and let him bask and saunter at Ins 
pleasure : he has not the least wish to be more rich, more clever, or 
more civilized, than his fathers -were before him. Such was the indictment 
against the creole negro of the Antilles, drau n up by those whose sugar 
plantations were lying -waste, while black squatters rcaied their hovels 
and fenced iu theii yam patclics on “ massa’s ’ abandoned estate. It was 
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not entirely jus. t — such sweeping stiictuies seldom me — but neither was it 
ah^olutel} unfounded 

It Is uoithy of notice, that wlule the ncgio has been desctibed as a 
ni.iit^r by one party, and as a meie locust and cumbeiei of the caith by 
another. Ins has <ihvays been by common consent an exceptional position 
lie IS of a race set apart . a race whicli tempts oppiession, and winch can 
only be flee from cncroacliments when aitilicially piotccted. Strange, that 
an ounce oi two of pigment, nioie or less, between the false shin and the 
tine, should make such a diffeicnce* and jet the diffeience exists 

Hiere aie, and have been well-nieaiiing peisoiis, from the time of 
Sir Itidiaid riiillips to the present day, who have stiivcn to piove the 
identity of the fair and dark races, and who have denied that the Afiican 
difibied mentall3' fioni the Euiopcan But the fact lemanis that these two 
blanches of the great human family are not on a let el The negio invents 
nothing, oiiginates nothing, improves nothing. Even niigiation, the stem 
school in which the nomados of Emope and Asia giaduated, seems to have 
been denied him. The black legetated in Lis tiopical swamps until his 
f.iir-coniploxloned bi other, the woild’s bully, pioneer, and schoolmaster, 
o.ime to diaw him foith and load him with Ins burdens It is then a mis- 
taken Icindiiess to declaie the negio to be the w'hilc man’s equal in energy 
and intellect if he weio so, he would indeed be deserving of blame for 
lagging in the race of life. But he is a being of another stamp lie is 
that backwaid pupil that we sometimes see, a big hulking boy among the 
minois, and who plods painfully tliiongh the lesson which tiny uichins 
make light of Most of us have seen the gicat, slow, stupid follow bending 
over his books, blundeiiiig and staminciing, latcd by the mastei foi a 
blockhead, jeeied at by tins youngstei, pationized by that, but always 
behindhand Add to this picture an extia hankering aftei idleness, gicat 
animal sjnrits, oicrllowmg good humoui, and a considerable develop- 
ment at the back of the head, and the negro is before you that is, the 
negro of the West Indies, for hnmamty, wliethei white or black, is niany- 
aded, and there aie numerous fiee blacks in Canada and the United States 
who might justly complain of such a portiaitaie But just as an English- 
man, whether in Tudor trunks and a slashed doublet, oi in the sobei 
gaiments of Victoria’s leign, is an Englishman still in all essentials, so is 
a negro a negio The black who dances and whoops to the beating 
of the native drum, when Munibo Jumbo claims a liiing saciifice, is not 
altogether unlike the Kentucky slave singing as the bio.adhoin is rowed 
down stream, though one is a Pagan and the othci a Ranter or Shaken 
There is the same lightsome spirit, tlic same vers.atihty, the same racy 
enjoyment of the passing minute, without a legiet for the past or a feai 
for the futuie Also, there is a bitter drop in the cup : a proneness to 
unreasoning despair, to apathy and hopelessness a degree of dejection 
which we sometimes observe in the lower animals, but which is unknown 
to the white man beyond the walls of a cell. 

If we desiie to estimate the negro as he may one day be ; if we 
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would gauge his ndaptation for the teaching he sorely needs, and indulge 
a hope that Ham’s children may hereafter sit at meat with those of his 
bretliien, we must look his condition fairly in the face. Nor is the hlaek 
man, just now, an nnimportant personage He is not belligerent, but 
he IS the cause of quarrels between others. Disguise it as they may, our 
American cousins aie fghting about him. Slavery is the Helen of this 
inteiiiecine war. He, the negio, is the bone of contention, on his almost 
fatal facility of woiking in a sultry climate, the whole dispute hinges 
Theie aie thinking men in all countues, who see the sm and the 
shame of slaveiy clcaily enough, wdio wi-ilj, out of pure kindness, to 
emancipate both bondsman ami ta^-kmastoi Irom a fatal system, yet who 
shiink fiom reducing the Soathciu States to the level of Sfc Domingo 
The mam argument of the paladiuc who, with Heneial Davis at their 
head, publish apolcgu's loi the peculiar luslitution, is that negro labour 
would run to waste w'cie cocicion .it an end In plain Saxon English, 
such euphuisms imply that the black vill only woik mdor the whip 
This IS a plausible assertion, confi'hnth uui'Ic, aud illiistiatccl by highly- 
colouicd pictures of ihc condition of the Indies But is it true’ 
and again, it true, is it v.ihd’ The iiuce ci the Nr'ith, tiumpct- 

toiigiicd and angiily, gitcs it Uie he diiect Fiistly, n i-. icpliel, the 
negio nmj psoii , and would piotc, indu <.ioii« win n f, cc , as he now .s 
secondly, the blacks oi e hut foul million* and might 1 >0 proi iJed foi ]iy 
deji' 1 t.i' on, 01, as in ihr cu'C of the India. i*. by loseives of land, 
tlni ”y, fct d mu't i ot 1 h d me th.ir good nuj icsiilt it would be piei'oi- 
ab\ that, ii M. ‘US u/i’«r all tlm *an jioMiieesof tin South should be 
siiiallow'od up .'g .111 by swamp .ml i .lest. than that ccie colouied poison 
should be Joe nctim of legal lu'U'iioe The k.st arginneiit, which is of 
that ouhi i.f axioms conimou in poi-iod* i/fuc. popul.ii excitement, may 
bt expecud to inciKlsc* in fieqnency and bitterness as the shife goes on. 
Fiat jiifhtai, IS sometimes fioni lu'-tih* hp- ,x sjiioiiym foj Vat I'lctm 

B’at, happily, tlieie is a moic piouu^-uig solution of the difhc ulty than 
to hand oi'er the cotton-pioduemg iouut,iC' to desclalion and saiageiy 
Of couise, it 13 now l.eyond moital p,>vei, by tongue oi pen, to avul the 
suicidal stiuggle between Hoitli and Soutli , Init sliould tin* old reikiatio’i, 
tl'Oiouglily roused, set its feit on tin pio-t-,.tc Dagon of slavery, a bettor 
I’liie may be in stoie foi both white laid likick The ncgio, though not a 
m.'del pupil, is fai from being the nnuaciiable barbiuian, the animate 1 
stock, which some pronounce him Tmc, ho is verj slow* to learn fiom 
p.uept, but he is alno to the ftuce of example The me voiable logic 
ot cncumstances can convince even him In Baihadoos, kii inst incc, 
where labour is in busk demand, wbcie, Iroin local causes, cmplojnimt is 
pkntilul and various, the blick nipn is completely unlike lus brotlier 
of Jamaica* the “ Badian mggei ” is known tlunughout the sugar 
Islands as an independent, actiir , duspufatious wmrkor , moie icsembhng 
the aitisan of Europe than the thoughtless peasant of the Antilic.s content 
with yams and fish. In Demeiara, too, where well-applied capital has 
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done wonders of late years, the moie intelligent negroes are rapidly 
making and hoarding monej’. 

Blit the mainland of Noi th America can show more than this. Not 
only aie there great numbers of fiee blacks in the United States who live 
by the woik of their own hand'-, but in many' cases they have contiived 
to accumulate propel ty, to pos.-ess a f.iim, a stole, or a roasting vessel, 
and to give their children as high .m education as white picjudiee will 
peniiit Even in Canada, in the iigoums climate of the Gic.it Lakes, the 
villages of fugitive slaies that h.ive settled thcni'-tUcs lu that cold land of 
Go'hen, manage to gam a livelihood Unlit as the dei'p snows and long 
fronts may appear foi the w'ellbcing of the Aliicau race, these poor people 
plant their potatoes and ptimpkuis, make Iniskots foi sale, .uid Ii\e some 
how But m the United States, tlie uegio,\\hen setliee, has the advantage 
of a good example on eveiy Iiand, especially in the Noith Wheiover he 
turns his eyes, he sees the white population busy uivl astii, taming the 
wi'donipss, producing, impioiing, and condensitig into e\eiy decade the 
piogiess of a ccntuiy of the olden tiiuc Pempey Las no weak desiic to 
be a til one in the niKkt of that hmnuiiiig, liuirying hive iioi is ho pi oof 
against the fieiy cont.^gioii of ludustiy tlust oiei^pitads the land Accoid- 
ingly, w'e soon find him occuji'ed ,i houoy-inakoi hkc the icst, oulv in a 
more Inimhle way, and a woiahippei of the “ahniglity dollar” fiom an 
awful dist.uice 

But when Britannia snattliod away the oietseei’s whip in hei own 
colonies, jiaid the plaiitti li i ins skives in haid cash and set the Afi leans 
flee, .1 veiy n.atuial usult lollowcd 

The solioohriastei depo-.d, the tislier djs,irmed of his fernie, and a 
peipetual liolid.iy inoehnined, what wonder that lew hwsuiis weie cartd for 
afuiwauls' hloiher Natiiie, with the kmdJv, gonial smile she vvoais in 
the tiopics, with a lap ove flowing wiih fniits inoic luseious than those of 
the classic Pomona, lout her huge hospitality to the truant crew- And as 
Dibdin s sailoi spuing aslioic, to haul at tack and biace no moie while 
his pnisehad a coin in it, so did the negroes, quite .as txcasahly, indulge jii 
an idleness made dihcious by a liklmie of compulsoiy woik Even tlieii 
the iiia]oiity came back to the hoe and cane cuttci moie laily than might 
have been expected ; though at uiegulai lutcivals, and for shoit sjiells 
of toil 

Public opinion — the public opinion of theii social equals — went strongly 
witb tlie coloured lazzaroni Massa Buckra had i<c\er given Ins dark 
seif a very exalted idea of the dignity of laboui Loituzo, vvhetliei he 
“returned fiom the isles of the Wtst, ’ with a yellow complexion and a 
fabulous fortune, oi whether he resided peimaneiitly in his gieat, gaunt 
mansion, with its verandahs and simbliads, was but a languid Sy haute at 
best. The plaiitcis, then wives and offspiing, had a pecuhai laziness 
which nothing in our bustling Chiistendom can equal, and actually 
gloried in bemg passive and helpless m the midst of a ciowd of obse- 
quious attendants. A thousand things which the sou of an English 
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Duke will clietifully do for himself, or for another during his fagging 
noMtuito, appealed to Lorenzo as utterly impossible and degrading To 
do nothing was held the perfection of earthly bliss, and work was esteemed 
absolutely disgraceful. Accordingly, the poor whites — the “ mean 
uliites” — iiho officiated as caipenteis or smiths tluoughout the islands, 
■were dc'pised by the negioes as pitiful renegadoes who had wilfully 
abiured the pioud distinction of personal idleness which was the glorious 
attiibute of their colour. The oveiscer, though his influence was im- 
mense, w as yet too busy a man to attmn the highest standard of humanity 
111 negio eyes, and the bookkeepers and cleiks were still lower in the 
scale, but “great massa” himself — he who was supposed to have nothing 
to do but to sip his Madeiia or smoke his cigar — he was a Jupiter whose 
indolent Olympus was envied by j'onng and old. No wondei', then, that 
flic abandoned estates proved a lesislless temptation to swarms of eman- 
cipated Macks, that they reaied their huts, fenced in a patch of land 
wheieon to cultivate *• plawn” and sweet potatoes, and prepared for what 
to them was an absolute Eden 

The unceitamtv of negio laboiii, the capiice of the husbandmen, who 
would ivoik till they had eaintd enough foi some grand junket, or the 
purcha-'B of some coieted piece of finery, have elicited the bitterest curses 
of the ruined landownois , but sc.aicely with justice. The negio 
recognized no icason for toiling an houi longer than suited his otvn 
convenience. To him, political economy w’as a sealed book, and the 
destiuction of the colony a myth. He once woiked under dread of 
the cowhide, now' he woiked fo* a shilling, when he wanted a shilling 
But as foi sustained, regul.u industry, that was hardly to be expected 
from a mrn who had but to walk a scoie of yards to pick as many star- 
apph s 01 phintai’iti as would appease his hunger The W'onder is that the 
black woiked ‘o often, not that his vacations were so ficquent But here 
his local attatbiuents came into play The negro has, in tiuth, a cat-like 
affection foi his cottage and plot of garden-giound , and when an estate 
IS kept under till.ige, the laboiueis will often work cheerfully because 
they aie under the oiders of massa, whoso tenants as well as hirelings 
they are 

But no man can depend on a permanent supply of black labour ; 
strange as such a thing may seem to us who aie surrounded by haul- 
handed men actually praying for employment But here we are biaced 
to our task, all of us, by the climate and its pioducts we must work, or 
endure cold and hunger enough to conquer laziness, bower er inveterate; 
and we cannot play the pait ot Diogenes without a genuine vocation for 
the stoic’s calling It is not so in the Antilles 

Theie is onchopeful feature m the negro character: an innate leverence 
for learning T’ne black has the Siime awe of erudition, the same respect 
foi a scholar, the same love of fine language, which iMrs Hall remarked in 
hei Irish countrymen A negio delights in picking up scraps of incon- 
gruous lore, and is fond of interlaiding his childiffi prattle rvith the 
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longe-'t-tailed 'words in tlie language A colouied preacher knows no 
moie ceitain road to the heaits of his sable brethien than by battering 
then eais iMth tremendous sesquipedalians , and if he can season his 
discourse with a little timely Latin, his cliapel ivill never be empty 
Easy as it is to laugh at a taste so ccitain to become ridiculous, there is 
much that is suggestive and encouiagmg in this trait of African natuie 
A pupil who has a spontaneous eiaiing after light has a bcttei chance of 
emerging from intellectual daikncss than one tvliose crass ignoiance is 
guaided by a shell of dull conceit And even in the most backward 
i-lands of the Western gioup, the negroes aic desirous that then children 
should attend school, and feel the utmost anxiety that they should aoqune 
as much infoi illation as possible. 

It has been constantly alleged that poor Quashee is without ambition : 
his opportunities of rising m life have not hitherto been gieat, ceitamly, 
and lie has been only too keenly intent on enjoying the passing hour; but 
he will often save, that his childien may be helped a few steps up the 
social ladder. In leligious and moral points of view, the negro is not 
lotver than many a hght-complexioned laco. He is of a .sentimental, 
imitative natuie, with a large stock of rovcience, and a gieat deal of 
excitability. A revivalist movement finds admirable matciial in his 
veisatile disposition and irritable nerves, and the indulgence of unbiidled 
emotion is to him a downiight iiixuiy But ministers of ichgion long 
settled in the islands have usually outlived the first gratification with 
which they listened to the edifying discoiusc of tlieir penitents Blacks 
are piohably noithoi better nor ivoise than whites, but they are a gieat 
deal more speuous, more fluent, and more given to dilating on thoir 
spnitual state and its blessings. 

Great crimes arc not ficqncnt, certainly, but small fiauds and pdfei- 
ings aie constant, and it is somewhat pioioking to a missionaiy to see 
aiiaignedfor laioeny or embezzlement the ^cly ucgio who hut ycsteiday 
spoke and looked like a saint of the Barebones Parliament And yet 
hypociisy is not one of the Afiican fiuhngs in any high degiee. the negio 
is Kinceie lor the moment, and will be so again *0-1001 low', veiy likely, but 
his moods change like an Apiil sky Dishoue.sty is geneial enough yet, 
after all, we have little leason to giumblc if the black lobs us behind our 
backs, and rarely tells us the truth ccntuiies of slavery have been but 
a pool school w'heiem to leain piinciples of honour, and there aie such 
things as pickings and stealings, ay, and foiked tongues to boot, nearer 
home. The negro is not more immoral than tlio Ionian 01 the Neapolitan , 
not more roguish, not more deceitful lax piinciples generally go with a 
warm climate, and them aie good instincts m the neglected race. 

One African trait has puzzletl many who have knoie n the black man 
well, and been fond of him, and sorrowed over him, and that is, the 
cruelty to animals, so usual in the islands and 011 the mainland. A negro 
groom, a negro jockey, would provoke the temper of Job by a thousand 
acts of neglect, recklessness, or abuse of the beasts in then charge. Tlie 
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mastei's eye is iiowheie so necessaiy asm a colonial stable, if the horse is 
to get any guinea com at all; while Argus could not pierent the wild 
gallops about the countiy by night, the merciless spunmgs and floggings, 
and the other peccadilloes of the tube But all this ciuelty is the usual 
concomitant of ignoiance Cbildien aie ciiicl, schoolboys are cruel, and 
untauglit 01 eiifl ivcd nations aie uniformly ivaiiton in the infliction of 
pain and callous as to beholding it ITe scaicely needed the Eton giam- 
iiiai to loll us that hiion ledge is a softenei cf the heart, and of the inanneis 
which should bo the licait’s loolving-g’ass 

One inoic iiegio pccaliaiit 3 - appeals, lealiy to bo a distnicUon of the 
race — the dnTeience of their dtahne ni b cue anctlier and vath the white 
man. Tow aids the white liiey have ii dead a stiangc feeling, so aitially 
coniponndcd of icspcct, dislike andivbst ni’v be classed aa an aflectionato 
anbpathy, that it can only be d'>'eiibtd ti’ e paia'^ox Did you ever see 
a dog watching the ej e of a Jirid i.ia.'.tci, fawning, timid, cagoi to obey 
before an oidoi is given, and ju*' wiih rn odd eoit of liukmg icbelLon. n 
smothered widi to bite or inn away ur deih mg all this ost''ntetioUb loyalty 
The negio appears to have no conscMiice at all where the wh. to man is 
concerned lie is plastic as ’mx, ■will o]),.y-, can be nionlued into anything, 
and is in<an.agrd with ease I7/> loancTc, ho lobs the i.lute ni' n iviili a 
systematic adioilncJS pi ifectly imomuch that u li^s giown into a 

Jamaica pioveib that no Euiopcrn (..n hope to take homo afoitune Bat 
if you follow Quashee homo to ln« hut, you imII nud that some domestic 
viitucs bc-ide h)5 lica’d he docs not pilfir fioni those of his oivn 
coloc', 1 0 13 a good husband and fa<he’, rnri ]|,q fiindy bnve no more tliau 
an .avciage i m 'iim fau'"- 

Jt is w'cll hnmvn vitu what (■-'f^sol■ goalie care, with what pipc.ai- 
tion, snltiie s. ard dcvo'ion, colouii 1 ..oviplo w.ll nuiso a white ihiough I'evei 
As nuisPS iluy rip admiiable ah.a^skmti Jiiiiys che^ifnl, .'uid witli a 
peifect genius Ihi the piofessiou Indeed nm-iiig, fiddling, .ind cooking, a^-e 
the three iccogn,/‘d 'pociakics o." lie stock Some ati-ubut', this gie.it 
devoteduess m the sick rois’p o'-' .i sti.'i'acr to sheer pwd ■, tin pijue of 
tending a rnembci of a highei i cc . bu' this is a hfi.di dccisioi thcie 
IS a tender spot ir theAlnccn i,f,''ii,wkrHV,e can leach it, epute unalloied 
with any selfish xaintj. It i,«’s not joi'lc that made the IJ.ick ivomeii of 
a •fn distant Afnc.in Village shoi. ]-i'y ,m d kindness to Park, the despised, 
foiloin stiangei, when he laid lus fevt-ed limbs beneath the shade of then 
hau.an tree. There, the whit'’ thiu wi.s in a sad imnout-\, and sable was 
the only wear deemed natuial to m.tiikind 

But It is a ciirions fact Ihiit the re^iio qiiiclily lean s <0 fed, o: aff’ct, 
a singular contempt foi ins own coniples.or In spile of their conviction 
that all good angels arr swait as Ei elms, while tl'e dovili alone sue of a 
ghastly whiteness, the Afnc, in soon begins to use "black ’ asst term of 
reproach. One negio will taunt auotbci i/ith being a bl.ic'k lafcal, and 
the retort will piobaVdy be that the aggressor is the blackest of the two 
And yet the genume African, the real Guinea black, commonly called a 
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“ Congo ” in tlie Slave States and the islands, is always looked up to and 
revnenced by the cieole ncgioes Thus tho supcib Coiomantees and 
iisliaiitees who aie recruited on the coast foi oui West Indian coips, and 
who look such sable Hectors in their showy Zouaie gaib, are the chief 
ladykilleis m the islands 

In an American plantation, an Afiican-borii slave is always treated 
with deference by his oompceis, as one who has seen the woild : as a man 
fresli fi om that ancestral conliiient to which the colonial blacks look back 
as to a land of wonder and mystery Evciytluiig Afiican is lull of luteirst 
to the ncgio, and one leasoii which has been as'igiieil foi the icmarkabl} 
benighted state of Jamaica is, that the mimbein ot slivcs who ha^o lnou 
taken out of captuied lessels and landed theio, haic kept up a jieipctual 
liadition of baibaiism. The hoind African dances — wliieh the iiiagistiates 
endeavour to abolish, hut which the new-eomeis peifoiin to the infinite 
delight and gieat haim of tho Cliiisliaa cieoles — the liiddeii seciefs t,f 
fetish woiship and witchciaft, are sad uiawbacks to pu>gie>s, wheie then 
evil influence is biought into play The Obi iulii and the Obi w'onitn, 
witches and wizaids from some Eboe or Jlaadirgo Mllaae, seldom tain aii 
lioncst living Cicdulity is then otstti, and they fatten on it The 
iiegioos have all the suiicrstitioua of an excitable, untuloted i.ice, and 
the wild heathen iiies practised in some hotel at midnight, the mutteim. ■. 
and incantations, the spells and amiiltls, piudiice a gieaf e/ltct on them, 
and wiing foith theii oiFeiing', on tanoiw picfixt'- 

Nothing, howevci, w u nia_) safely e,iy, touM so u Im d the im])i ovciiieuf 
of the negioes hi Amcrioi as iht thnatentd itvnal ol tla slate ti ide 

The question of “ amalgamation ” !•> ore wIdoIi only time and e\'pe- 
lieiicc can settle It is ceitain, howctei, that while the in gto ol tho i >h i 
detests the mulatto a thousand timts inoic tnan he docs tho wlntc. \vh lo 
the mulatto tuews his daikei cousin with scoin mnl liis iaiiei cousin with 
envy, in the States such is not Oie case Thcio, one Jmp ol blood fmm 
the teins of tho oppicssed laeo is enough lo imike- an mdihblc (Lstmtiion 
Accoidiiigly, a common stinpathy’ unites the qiiadiuun lo tl'o nnilailo, tho 
mulatto to the black, and all have the s.jne hopes and diK.ibihtn. s It 1 iis 
seldom been found that a duect cio^s helween tin- Euiopisin and any of 
tho coloiiied laces, whether Hindoo, Negio, oi Aineiic'in Indian, has 
produced very good lesults Physically' and inoially, the liali-cahtes 
appear distinct fiom both stocks, and they seldom show intellectual oi 
bodily vigour of very high quality' But this qin stjon, winch to the 
enthusiasts of the Confedeiate States sours a soil of pi.ictical b'aspliemy, 
may be left to right itself 
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Jean Caencs, the Bishop of BelJay, wiote a senes of tales, to inspire 
horror and disgust for loi e ! It was poor occupation, even for a celibate 
pi elate I thought of his indifferent taste, as I left the little church of 
ISTettleden, in Buchinghamsliire, after listening to the simple and earnest 
eloquence of a preaehei who insisted on the duty, and recommended the 
practice, of loving one another As the hearers streamed away socially to 
their cottages, oi paused on the load to hold eheeiful converse ere they 
crossed their thiesholds, the influences of the wise lesson seemed already 
to be acting on their hearts, with which all surrounding nature was now 
in tune An hour since, *• rh’ expansive atmosphere was ciamp’d with 
cold,” the earth lay in gloomy shadow, and the loose lattices rattled beneath 
the intermittent storms of hail Abi” 

an c\cn calm 

Perpetual reign’d, saie vhat the zephyr* bland 

Bieathed o’er the blue cxpan'c ” 

It was a pleasant sight of that spring time to see man and nature in 
one accord of bi ight and happy feeling The spectacle was a sermon in 
itself, and I mused over it, as turnmg from the church in the valley and 
the eheeiful paisonage house cn the terrace above, I passed into that noble 
paih, winch a Plantagcnet prince won from the then surrounding dreary wild, 
and gave it as an abiding place to those good hiethien, “ Les Bonskommes.'' 
In the old monaftic house there was the Piincess Elizabeth calmly sleep- 
ing, when the messengers of her sister Mary ludely broke into her 
chamber, and boie her off to the Tower. A palace has aiisen on the site 
of the ancient edifice, and therein a noble mother keeps homo for a young 
earl, whose manly life is, like all on which my eyes at that moment rested, 
in the fair promise of its opening spiing 

Tliere was a sun-hurst over the park, as I passed into it from the 
church. Beautiful as it had seemed befoie. it was now “ glorified.” The 
pressed swaid sent up a suect-snielling recognition of the gieeting of the 
thoughtful wayfarer. The swelling ujilands verily enjoyed the fervent 
kisses of the snn. No blast of Eurus maned the enjoyment, like a cold 
censurer carping at the beautiful, the innocent, and the godhke. On this 
surface there was no moving form of life visible, save the graceful shapes 
of the fallow deer , and these, gathering into groups as I passed near them, 
stood gazing, with moie of cuiiosity than of fear in their lustrous eyes. 
One or two, more timid, or moie cautious than their fellows, stepped 
stately, uith the least possible semblance of hmry or discomposure, in 
among the beeches , and this movement dneoted my attention from them 
to the beeches themselves. 
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For tliem, too, Spiing had iisen, and a new life was joyou&Iy opening. 
Tliete stiaiglit-limbed giants lifted their slender arms towaids the sky, as 
though they partook of the influences of the blight and softening hour of 
that particulai day What a himirious world of moss and lichen was 
gathered about then feet ! They looked like so many Titanic kings, shod 
in velvet slippers of emerald-green and gold. The deer seemed, as they 
gatbeied around those monarchs of the glade, to bow to their majesty, and 
to feel secure in their protection 

With every step the Spring visiblv giows and sticngthens, and jiio- 
cLnnis itself to the senses The daffodils aie clustering coyly beneath jon 
Jiedge , and so gieat is the contiast between then modest position and the 
vnidness of their coloui, as to sugge.-t the possibility of their being half 
adiamed of their oivn fineij^ On the adjacent bank beams the blue eye 
of the violet, neither hypocritically ‘•humble,” noi ostentatiously 
“modest.” The violet, in fact, looks out upon the spi mg world neither 
coyly noi impertinently, but with a sweet composure and sclf-icspect of 
Its own; not linking in the shade like the daffodils, nor congiegating in 
masses, all over the “ open,” and clnillcnging the admiration of every one 
who approaches, like those bnlliant and daiing beauties yonder, the yellow 
crocuses. 

Sweet as sight of Spring aie also its sounds The laiks aie gyrating 
music, aiound and aioiind, trilling eitelsior till they leach heaven’s gates, 
then rapidly descending to then homes on the i.aifh, in a gush of approving 
hilaiity at their own melody And then, talk of Love-birds, commend 
me to a well-paired couple ot English yeUow-ammeis ' How oozily they 
peich by each other on the top blanches of that hedge, how fondly they 
nestle, he to her and she to him ' They look down upon you, with a 
happy an of conscious secuiity. In thtir eyes swim a compliment to you 
on the coming of Spring, and, should you seem to doubt it, up go their 
heads towaids the thrush in the boughs above them, and lound swim 
tlieii eyes again at you, inquiruigly, asking, as plainly as eyes could put 
the question, whether you had hcaid the sharp, sweet song of their tuneful 
neighbour, and whether you longei hesitated to believe in the divine 
presence of the lusty young Spring? For then paits, they have seen the 
trout flinging themselves at the early flies sporting in the sunshine above 
the tranquil waters of the Gade, and they have faith in the Spiing Those 
dioll yellow-ammers ' Why do they thus “ nudge ” at each other with 
their wings? They aie enjoying then htticjoko TJiey sec the wayfaier 
puzzled to account for a peculiai sound fioni the pond behind the hedge, 
and which, if he does not hear for the fiist time, he at least heais it foi 
the first time this year The j’cllow-ammers remember it moie readily 
than the stranger does They know that the sound is that of the sultan of 
the marshes — great Sultan Fiog, proclaiming to his ladies the avatar of 
Spring ; and all the zenana exhibit a decorous ecstasy at the actual arrival 
of the “ fashionable season.” 

Backward alone in obeying the warm impulses of the time are those 
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majestic limes, near the “great house” itself — limes planted by Queen 
Elizabeth — m the reign of Charles the Second! Tradition assigns the 
formei person, but truth has fixed the latter period. Well, these limes, 
and the lovers of these limes, scorn to commence t/ieir recognized season 
till later in the yeai . In good time there will be fine doings in and about 
and beneath those grand old trees. Much singing, in solo and chorus, 
much instrumental music, much feastmg, much tipphng, and, it must be 
confessed, much diunheiincss When the hmos shall blossom, the bees 
will swaim towards the luscious and fiagi-ant banquet which woos them 
They will celebrate the feast with a choial servuce, and then siveetest 
singeia will be accompanied by a murmiiiing music, little bfilows oJ 
sound will leinind you of distant cathedral organ.s, and you wiU be inclined 
to behove yourself at a religious semce in the cathedial of immensities, 
but that the mannei of it is too rollicking and bacchanalian Although 
Ihice-fouiths of the bees who theie make a day of it go home tolerably 
sobei. the othei fourth, who have chunk deeper and less discreetly, uill 
he found on their backs, helplessly intoxicated, and looking altogethei 
a disgiace to the industiious fiateinity of which they aie recognized 
menibcis 

Those tow’eiing hmes never saw 'he old monks who tahcmacled heie, 
but neai them, a gnarled, wrinkled pnckly mass of wood, hah bush, l.,ih 
tiee, IS a rdio of the cazlier dwelleis heie Tiic mass clings to the hous", 
which reallj y/cld? protection, foi when the Eail of Biidgewatei planned 
this noble edilice he spoiled a loom that he might spaie tins tiee Foi 
this giaciC'i's ac'- he and lus •Icscendants have enjoyed becoinmg compen- 
sation Thc'c comes -f'cin that quaitcr, in the piojiei musical season, 
such a gush of nightingale-song, that Ronsaid himself, skilled as lie wa' 
in intei preting the language of these 'nin.strc'ls, might despair to set down 
its meaning, oj imitate us tuncfalncss 

P.issing out fioui this paiachse into the ullage of Little Gacldesden, i- 
not quitting Eden fci the plain. The village loolis as if a poi non of the 
park had been assigned it foi a building site That sw'aid belling tlic 
cottages is a caipet on wdiicTi weaiy^ kings might be ple.iscd to i ccliiie Ileie 
and thcie, too, may be scon old-fashioned manoiial houses, with a guind 
amount of pictmesque W'mdoi,., .aid queer gable ends, and fiontagcf 
graduated at the summita, coigns of vantage on which the humblei biicl- 
congicgate and look down in actuation into Ike ontspieauwg park ovei 
the way^ These houses are tuuiivnts of heaity old England. Squiict 
lived heie, once upon a time, with buxom sqmres&es, and apple-checked 
daughters, and htlie stiipliiigs of sems, lads wdio had wondei fully knowing 
ejes for the points ol a hoise, and who could bung down a paitiidge a= 
surely as their jocund sues Ihese wcie of the famous old ‘ gentry” oi 
the land, people who stood betw'ceu the noble piopiietors of countless 
acies and tlie cottageis who wcie then neighl juis, folk widi some of the 
blood of the gieat coi'iity lamilies in them, and who, with my loid foi a 
kinsman, had a whole village foi lovcis and fiiends Wise, merry 
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ron^liisli at timc=, but ala'a^'s tisefnl, xrare the village gentiy of the oWen 
cl I}?. Fiom tlie^e liou-C', nou* as dioaiil}' pictiiicsque as any moated 
giaiigc! that Manana ever u’cniiod in, whole families ivcio wont to pioceed 
to church in all the ■'tate ol e.,’'e--ti'anriii — ^jX'iiirs and pillions Theie 
-;as not a tvarnici health 1 1 tee lleir^hall thanu«ed to beam andbiighten 
beneath the cheery flames in the Sqiiiie’s pailoiii’ giate. There the sons 
of joungci sons [ic-idi I o-'-.n Lo pitable hotischclds ami weie as happy no 
th u bcttoi ciidL-wcd coii'i’i', v.Ih'sc e^titc", imbed, they cs tully enjoyed 
as the ov iicis did, ivitl out be ■ ic lieubled wiih the expensive details ot 
11 an ’crei'iciit %Yby it that lb's emeeial lacc of centre has bo diminished 

»_ K 1 iJ 

laininbtie’ M'liy aie fhci n U ■ “ InlK” yi t huge and commodious 
Loi'ccs, piicn ovci in coniuai -nn'i.ts fei hinds and laboiucis to dv.cll in ’ 
In el I days, ttie sqnnes clu'-tc'ed louncl the lends and the villageis lodged 
happily nc'ii the sqniics It i.as no*- a hapny day when these last began 
to build nclatcd man'-ion'*. lo vail tbcii lustn mighboms out, and to 
aniKui'C'' that '' s'-oel tiaps and spimg gnio a’o s t on these picmiscs ’ 

Pin '■iiing my iiiy tlnoiigh tliixfiaiiqii'] ,indpi( tty iillfige, I soeabioad 
asenuo, sneojiing sticiuht lio.n the xiilml poihon of A‘hii(lgo House 
It chiiib. the 1 'o ei.3<rt an! 000,1s piejoird lo lush aeiciss the load 
into the nroea'p'c’d held beto'd Pef.ii.- I 1 ani'cl the story of this 
“si-tj, ’ I nils htinehi'idi t.ic c 'g ■ a-’’ ' u’ J naj so speak, which li 
wcais tbicrghc'P il= o;t'K !• mciIi b ’'Jl> -■ 'in-- to leap fiom the 
jidiici ii ll'o p,' iL lev 1 ’d u e iio'd 1 ■ Utl tl.c v,'l ,y,. lonil, i hcie thoie 
1= 1)0 apjiT’Ci'i obifcr foi 1 s 1 m'l di c ud ■hiili'n „,iid The tiuth, liow- 
evc , tl 'i‘ loiv' lo i”d I u‘ ihi ■> ij d lo. e but not the less to b( 

pi.u cn P’.it accain' Li ih,-. i' "u Id 01 cc stood the modest 
cb. 'll,, g cf a s'lcbTocd I vty nani^i'' TTcji's, who'e danghtei had been 
VO >d and won by do. Ihnj of P, IvewMtcj The village maiden, an 
O’ ij c ,1 ipL *01 . nd r 1 li-nc", v, i.t np fiom liii village home to bci 
Cf'.r L' s’,.' li'-v',.. . ' jtb’nnt. e ],i 17 ,sn But fiom that pi cud bowci lici 
t. 11* JO ’/cd Ijei cscs ael -d ■‘r b'ok uncm the liome iilune hei mothei 
CO''* linn 1 to u=,d'', .m''’ foilhs.ilh tlioiisaud statelj ticjs went clashing 
loth eai’li, reid tb .t b.oad vi't > wept tin cngli them, opening p.asnigc. 
It- l'‘i’,. '■en h''">c ,1.1,1 , tban ]ir,twi e ■ lieait .ind he.iit, facilitating 

.I’l iiifcicoui'e of eyes a-’d et ngi als 1 ti' <, ilic la.pjjy nifitliei in the 
village and hoi eountc-'-ehild cnil'ioa''d in iirijc-tic Asluidge 

Ko,ids V eie laie Ihmgb hue in the loiigli ejlJ Cj.ij s and ways ol the last 
cGiituiy The Biidgew.aters v.eic gicet en ili/ei' iii this \iciuitj , if road- 
nmkiiig be a biancli of cnihzrbon 'Ihcu* .Tie ni'ii hue yet living who 
leinembei that tl ’ oily loiite lirncc ta B’-nstalile was at yoiii choice 01 
chance, ovei tlie downs IMenbn,. of the thc’i nppci ten tliouhand, who 
ventuiedtc and f'o ui then cnijagcs to dmnc’ , c;r on othei pleasant occa- 
.siens, se’it inc’i fo’waid eaib’ ut tlie el ly to Mnootlie down the lilts The 
load was reiidcied dnceuublc at mght bj the laying down of huge Iump,s of 
chalk, doiildo hue- o leliitebnoj lluough winch the tipsy coachman stem tel 
his master and family, in compaiative ‘■afety, to the haven of their homes 
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It was near sun-down as I stepped out of the road, crossed a field, and 
enteied the venerable parish church of Little Gaddesden. I found myself 
at once in tlie very best of company, all silent and dead, hut with such 
magnificent chaiacters inset ibcd on their monuments as to inspire a sensa- 
tion that we of this later age are but d^enerate individuals. Heie, John, 
second son but sole heir of the estate and virtue of his gieat sire Chancellor 
Egerton, “lests till the last trump awake his dust” Near him is the 
monument of a vivacious kinswoman, not content to await the dread 
summons, if we may so interpret that part of her epitaph which says that 
“ this late transcendently virtuous lady is now a glorious saint.” You 
remember how the Spartan lawgivers wmuld not, under any pretence, 
tolerate sepulchial inscriptions. “ Epitaph," with them, was synonymous 
with “he,” and mendacity they opposed, whether exercised upon the 
living or the dead. I think the Ephoii would have gone mad had 
they been com23elIed to sanction such post-mortem panegyrics as here 
fiame over the decayed flesh which once walled in such deal and noble 
life. Here is a Countess of Bridgewater who “ wfis unparalleled in gifts of 
nature and grace, being strong of constitution,” and so forth Her husband 
was that son of the Chancellor noticed above, and who was well matched 
to a lady unparalleled, by being him«e]f “ incomparable " for his endow- 
ments in parts natural or acquued “ Art and nature did strive which 
might contribute most to make him a most accomplished gentleman 1 ’ 
Even his “deportment” is set down as “graceful,” and the world is 
solemnly assured that the Earl could talk exceedingly well, whether his 
subject had been studied or not, and whether his vein was serious or 
jocular 

The daughter-in-law of this unequalled couifle wrings a higher strain 
from the harp that echoes her pi aise. Her stone passport to iramoitahty 
describes her as “ the gloiy of the present, and the example of future 
ages ; ” and then it has a fling at the painters of the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, by recording of her inconceivably bewitching beauty 
that “ it surpassed the skill of several of the most exquisite pencils (that 
attempted it) to desciibe and not to disparage it” Poor Vandyke! 
Then what a fine distinction is drawn in the passage of her testimonial, 
which declares that “ the nch at her table daily tasted her hospitality, 
the poor at the gates her charity” Couiteous and affable she was, of 
course, to all persons, but mind you, “ yet not so familiar as to expose 
herself to contempt.” The eulogy increases as the inscription pioceeds, till 
every epithet of praise is exhausted, and the author ends with a sarcasm 
at the poverty of language which lacked terms that could portray the 
lady’s excellence. Altogether, the vexed and foiled panegynzer is 
thoroughly convinced that when this charming Countess tupped into 
Elysium, she took with her a few notions that might prove beneficial even 
to the angels ! Her very husband’s tomb, gorgeous with gules, or, argent, 
chevrons, saltires, bendlets, coronets, and helms, is inscribed with a list, 
not of his, but of her excellences ! The flattermg writer had had a quarter 
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of a century to refiesh himself, and his eulogy is again vigorous. There 
IS something refieshing m turning from this triple-piled praise to the 
superscription over the dust of a young ivife of another lord of the Bridge- 
water family, and to learn therefrom that Lady Betty could speak not 
only “ English, but French ' ” 

Marlborough’s daughter I Ay, here sleeps that marvellous girl whom 
Jervas loved, whom Scrope, Duke of Bridgewater, wooed and married, and 
whom Pope has enshimed in indifferent verse. That fair Elizabeth ! 
about her the epitaph-wnter raves, asserting the exquisite fineness of her 
mind and body, tlie agieeableness of her height, the dehcaiy of her shape, 
the beauty of her mien, the exactness of her speech which never said too 
much or too httle, and the good luck that vntiie had in appearing in her 
to the greatest advantage ' One knows to what complexion my lady 
came at last, even if she had not died of the small-pox, so deadly to the 
Mailborough line. Pope’s allusion to her tomb is in better taste than 
.any phi use engraven on the marble. The poet’s lines lived again in 
my memory as I passed on to the noble dust , and I muimured as I 
went, — 

“ An angel’s sweetness oi Biidgewatcr’s eyes , 

Thns Churchill’s race shall other heaits snipnse j”— « 

and — 

“ With Zenxis’ Helen thy BHdgewatei vie ’* 

“ T/iy Bridgewater 1” Addiessed to the lush painter, this was, after 
all, an impertmence. Jervas was even as impertinent in his adoiation of 
this onoe living dust ; for peerless as he thought <Ae Biidgewater in all 
other features, he once pronounced her ear to be out of drawing, and, 
raising his peiiwig, exhibited his own as a peifect type for limner or 
statuary who would copy the true and the beautiful in natuie ! The poet 
praised Jeivas for his diawing, colouring, and composition, and recognized 
nothing unseemly in his affectation of violent love for Marlborough’s 
daughter. Kneller judged him more correctly, as an artist, when Jervas, 
to raise his dignity nearei to a level with that of the Duchess, set up a 
carnage with four hoises. “ All, mine Cot 1” exclaimed Sir Godfiey ; “if 
his hoises shall not draw bettei than he does, Jervas never shall come to 
his journey’s end.” 

Scrope’s second duchess, Kacliel Russell, was a good-tempered wife, 
and so vivacious a widow that, at the age of forty, and in despite of her 
plainness and five children, she, with a magnificent dowry to aid her, 
made a conquest of the poor and airy Dick Lyttleton, in the six-and- 
twentieth year of his very lucky age Dick was certainly the most 
gallant of husbands ; for, twenty years later, when he was yet in his prime, 
and his sexagenarian and gout-stricken wife was compelled to be wheeled 
about in a chair, he was wheeled about in one also ; and m this guise 
they circulated through crowded drawing-rooms, or took their places 
at card-tables, laughing hilaiiously, and looking vastly like imaginary 
invalids. 
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Honest Dick, it must be confessed, took as much interest in Bridge- 
water’s daughters as if thejr had been his own. One of these was the 
charming Diana Egerton, than whom no lovelier sister lies here. By the 
aide of her lather’s tomb, I could not help lemembering an incident con- 
nected with her, which droUy illustrates the social history of that day. 
The Duchess of Qneensberiy delighted Diana by informing her of her 
grace’s intention to give a ball, solely for Diana’s sake. The duchess gave 
the ball, but ffaigot to invite Diana I The mortified girl found a champion 
in her stepfather, high-spirited Dick, who, at the last moment, did what 
no one in like ease would now condescend to do, namely, hint to the 
duchess something of promises forgotten He only obtained in return 
this bantering note: — “The advertisement came to hand; it was very 
pretty and very ingenious , but everything that is pretty and ingemous 
does not always succeed The Duchess of Q piques heiself on her 
house not bemg like Socrates’s ; his was small and held aU his friends; 
hers IS large, but wiU not hold half hers Postponed but not forgot: 
unalterable ” 

Diana was unlucky, too, in her love passages. The once waimest of 
the now cold hearts of the ladies of this family, shrouded and entombed 
in this modest church of St Peter and St. Paul, never beat with more 
ardent or more honest pulsation for lover lendenng a welcome homage 
than Diana’s for young Seymour. “ Di Egerton," as she was familiarly 
called, had her pretty and provokingly chaiming caprices. She was, 
peihaps, a little unieasonable in being proudly angry at his expressed 
desire io make her happy, when, as she half-poutingly, half imperiously, 
remarked, it was foi him to be made happy her. In this earnest child’s 
play, Diana’s hcait never erred ; but what, after all, young ladies, could 
she do with a lover who was wont to scold hei in good set terms, for the 
too affectionate tone of her epistles 7 Poor Diana ultimately gave her 
hand to Frederick, Loid Baltimoie She was worthy of a better fate. 
The blood of Mrs Delany’s “ Basilic ’’ was unworthy of matching with 
a daughter of the Egertons 

Diana’s sister, Louisa, married a Gower. She has no epitaph here, 
and the only one on her, elsewhere, which I remember, is that by Horace 
Walpole, who, writing in 1761 of her hapless death in childbiith, adds 
the flippant comment : — “ I beheve the Bedfords aie very sorry, for there 
is a new opera this evening.” 

The fast-increasing twihght shade could not render illegible the 
superbly-modest inscription on the gracefully simple monument of the 
celebrated brother of these two women, Fiancis, the third, the last, and 
the greatest of the Dukes of Bridgewater — of him who is called “ the 
father of mland navigation ” Like his chief engineer and fiiend, Duke 
Francis saw no use in nvers except as feeders of navigable canals. In 
the construction of these he scattered fortunes only to gather tenfold what 
he scattered. It is just a hundred years since his first boats floated along 
the waters where previously men had reaped com. The memory of this 
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Suit Beemed to give additional beauty to the one grand line on this marble, 
which records his achievement : 

“ Impulit ille rates ubi dnxit aratra colonns.” 

From the tomb beneath which rests the amasser of colossal wealth, my 
thoughts strangely went far back and away to two handsome girls in a 
scantily furnished room in Dublin Their name is Gunning. They are 
so poor, but so ladiantly beautiful, that they aie half resolved to turn to 
the stage, where handsome acticsses, they think, may find a hvehhood. 
One of these girls, both of whom were reduced to borrow clothes of 
willing Peg Woffington, in order to appeal fittingly at a “ Castle Ball," 
infused an offer of marriage made by this great Duke of Bridgewater! 
When she refused the suit of an Egeilon, slic was aheady the blooming 
widow of a Duke of Hamilton Blxcn she mairied her second husband 
— Campbell, subsequently Duke of Argyle — there was but one man m 
England who felt unhappy at the completion of such a match, and that 
man was Francis, Duke of Biidgcwater. His gallant grace died a 
bachelor, and so paid a veiy liaudsome compliment to the Duchess of 
Hamilton and Aigylc. 

The tomb at which I next glance is that of the second descendant of 
this duke, the Earl Fiancis Henry, whose bequest of 8,000/, to be 
awaidcd to tho wiiters of certain woifes that should illustrate the wisdom, 
gie.stuess, and goodness of God, cicated the “ Bridgewater Treatises," and 
IS duly noticed, am.d some giaceful syiiibols and emblems of nature, on 
Ins nion’uneiit Tho tenant ol this quiet tomb I liad often seen in my 
bojisli days — a qii.uut, retiiod, lObcived, eccentric man, in Pans A trio 
of lacquej s hung on from his can luge as it swung into the Bois de 
Boulogne When it drew up to the pathway, the laced officials hurriedly 
descended, oue opened the dooi, a second let down the steps, the third 
looked obseqmcu.s]y into the caiiiagc, fi oni ivhich theie issued, or was 
tenderly conveyed, some half scoie of dogs, thus sent out for an aiiing by 
their moody master, ever “ cloistered up” at home. In that home theie 
used to be leanis of pnnlod but unpubhslied history of the Biidgewatcr 
family; and shoidd cvei the bed of the Smie be laid diy, future exploiers 
are respiectfully iiifoi nied that scoics of beautifully cast bionze medals, 
cased in glass, and bearing the counterfeit pi escutment of Francis Hcniy, 
will reward their leseaiches. 

After the demise of this eccentiic eail, the estate here had well nigh 
made shipwreck in the Couit of Chancery. A great portion of the vast 
piopeity of tlie Biidgciv.stcis, including Ashridge, was bequeathed to 
Tiscouiit Alford, eldest son of Bail Bioivnlow, and a kinsman of the 
Bi idgowatei s, with remaindei in succession to other Egertons of this same 
house and their heirs m.ilc But thcwa_>waid testator annexed a vexatious 
condition, whereby the possessor of the estates under the will was to sur- 
render them to the next individual named by the testator, if such possessor 
had cot, at the expiration of five year's, obtained the title of Duke or of 
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Marquis of Bridgewater ! Lord Alford came into possession of the property- 
in 1849, and died two yeai's subsequently. His loidship’s eldest son, the 
present Eail Bronnlow, prayed the Couit of Chancery to declaie him 
“ equitable tenant in tail-male in possession ; ” but to this, his uncle, Mr. 
Charles Egerton, the individual named as successor, on Lord Alford failiug 
to fulfil the conditions, demurred Lord Cranwoith, the then Chancelloi, 
pronounced a decree in favour of the demurrer. Appeal was made by 
Lord Alford’s son to the House of Lords, where it was urged that the 
condition annexed was illegal, and that it was contrary to public policy to 
tie up the estate and embarrass the Crown ; that Lord Alford, even had 
he survived the specified five years, could neither have made himself 
Marquis nor Duke of Bridgewater, nor have induced the Crown to raise 
him to either of tliose dignities, and that consequently the conditions 
could not be performed Ultimately, the House of Loids took this view 
of the case, and Lord Alford’s son is at this moment hereditary lord of 
this magnificent estate. The suit wheieby that estate was lecovered was 
spoken of as unparalleled ; but a will similar to that by which the late 
suit had anseu was made fourscore yeais ago by a predecessor of the Eail 
of Bndgewatei In 1780, "Walpole wiote from Berkeley-square to the 
Countess of Ossory a letter, in which this paragraph oocms: — “ Oh, old 
Egerton is dead, and has left the Duke of Bridgewater but one thousand 
pounds of all hts millions. They go to a sistei mid her children, and then 
to a Miss Sykes ; and, tf she does not become a duchess, then to the above- 
said duke ” 

Miss Sykes could no more purchase a duke who would make her his 
duchcosthan she could nave bought the latter title fiom the Minister of 
the day In this country a duke has been known to lay down his ducal 
title for a consideiation, but the lattci has never been acquired by money 
paid for it The case is indeed singular Thus: m 1487, John de la 
Pole, Earl of Lincoln, and eldest son of the Duke of Suffolk, fell in the 
battle of Stoke He was attainted, and his next brother, Edivard de la 
Pole, became heir to the dukedom When the old Duke of Suffolk died, 
in 1491, the astute and avaricious Heniy VII drove a curious bargain with 
Edward, the heir. The king held all the lands of Edward’s attainted 
brother, but his Majesty offeied to part with a portion of them, and to 
confirm Edward as Earl of Suffolk, if the lattei would make surrender of 
his “ estate of duke.” The indenture of arrangement, whereby the king 
obtained undisturbed possession of lands he might have been importuned 
to surrender, is enrolled in Pailiament, and it certainly has no parallel in 
England The mention of it remmds me, however, of a more singular 
arrangement stdl than any of the above lespecting the ducal title ; but 
this last arrangement was an Italian cue. Some years ago, Prmce Louis 
Odeschalchi, being in want of the regma pecunia, pledged the duchy and 
title of Bracciano to Torloma, the well-known Italian banker Eoith- 
witb Torlonia was recognized as Duke of Biacciauo. But in 1847 
the prmce redeemed his pledge, and a most singular result legally 
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followed. The banker retained the title of duke, without the teni- 
toiial designation, and instead of “ Duke of Bracciano” became “ Duke 
Torloma ! ” 

These chafferings ior poor wcildly titles and possessions occuiTed to 
my inmd as I looked through the gloom mto the dark chapel on the north 
side of the chancel of Little Gaddesden Chuieli. I dimly discerned a 
monument, which I at first mistook for that of a bi'-hop — John Egerton, 
who tvas Bishop of Durham near a hundi ed yeai s agone I smiled, too, 
as I mentally contrasted the solemn qmet of the scene with the jollity that 
used to prevail in the northern episcopal palace when the pielate was 
piesiding theie on public day.=i The bishop was an unequalled hand at 
bowls No one bcttei undei stood how to allow for the bias; no iival 
excelled him in dehcately i caching the jack. His bowling-gi een was on 
his lami, and it was as smooth as a billiard-tablc. When the pielate was 
playing, his guests counted his successes, and the j oiliest ot capellnni kept 
the giound. On occasions of this sort no one daied to move, however 
gingcily an adventurous visitor might attempt to cioss the lawn, he was 
sure to be teiTified bach again by the loar of the watchful chaplain on 
duty, “ You mustn’t shake the green, sii ' Don’t you see the bisliop is 
going to bowl ' ” 

lie was bowled out at last, but it is not here that he reposes after the 
fitful game The figure I had taken loi that of a pielate represented, 
amid a world of old-fashioned ornamentation, a kneeling girl, whose story 
belongs to the lomanoe of social life She was the graiiddaughtei of the 
gicat Chancellor, was, within a few honis, maid, wife, and widoiv, and has 
no memorial now but this monument — ^liei very grav'O being undiscovei- 
ahla. Here is the outline of her touchmg stoiy 

When Essex passed thiough Chestei, in 1598, on that laot expedition 
to Ii eland which helped to bung swift rum on bis head, the little Elizabeth 
Egeiton, daughter of Thomas, the Chancellor’o eldest son, a girl tlien only 
thiee years of age, saw hei father depait with the earl, who took also 
with him a standing cup and cover of double gilt, witli forty angels of 
gold therem, a gift fiom the ancient city. In the following yeai', only two 
days before Essex nished, travel-soiled, into the presence of the queen, 
that little namesake of Elizabeth beheld him again at Doddlestone, in 
Cheshiie, an attendant at the funeral of her luckless father, who lost lus 
life in the lush expedition. 

The oiphan grew up m grace and beauty. Amid the column of 
verbiage, English and Latin, engraven on the monument, there is express 
mention made of the Chancelloi’s love for his young granddaughter. In 
good time, almost too eaily time, befoie she had fully tasted the joy of 
girlhood, there stood by her side a wooer, offeimg other homage of love, 
the worship of a gallant young Cheshire squire, not the parental aftection 
of a good old chanceiy lawyer. They were both pure and unselfish in 
their separate ways ; and without doing W’rong to the piotecting love of 
the chancellor, she gave her hand and her heart in return for the manly 
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affection entertained for her by Thomas Dutton, one of tliat old race of 
the Duttons of Cheshire, 

There was a gallant but moat hapless wedding. The bride was in her 
seventeenth year, the ecstatic groom not much above his twenty-first All 
went joyously, and religiously, and perfectly, till the bride became a wife, 
and had to return home, not on her o-wn pal&ey, as she had gone 
to church, surrounded by her “maids;” but in the company of her 
young and happy husband, whose impatient horse stood on the church 
green, with saddle and pillion — ^rich mounting for two. Away rode that 
handsome young couple, the pace of the hoi se keeping time with the music 
of their hearts, and how lively was the measure, even the oldest and the 
coldest of us might guess Well, hut at that pace, the husband should 
have been content to feel the arm of the young wife aiound him, and not 
have so turned away from liis hoise’s head, that he might piattle with, 
and look into the eyes of that losebud of young wives. Ill came of it. 
The steed started at some object in the road, suddenly broke mto a fierce 
gallop, and on being as suddenly checked, stumbled and fell headlong, and 
therewith his precious ffeight 

The marnage-company speedily came up with this wreck of human 
joy. The gallant bark has foundei ed All the skill of aU the leeches in 
the world cannot put hfe mto the young husband ; there is no remedy foi 
a neck broken. As for the senseless young giil, her maidens may “ take 
her up tenderly,” and ply every means they can find or invent, but they 
will never awaken her again to gladness — Elizabeth Dutton is a widow. 

The marri^e-feast was untouched. The guests went to their several 
homes, where, divesting themselves of their gay apparel, they had soon to 
be busied with mourning weeds. The youthful widow did not survive 
to accomplish her seventeenth year On an October morning, in the year 
1611, her body was deposited near the communion table m the old chui cli 
of St, Martin’s-in-the-Eields ; and this monument now in Gaddesden 
Church, was set up above her grave A supjilementary stone now infoims 
us that the monument (nothing is said of poor Elizabeth) vras ^’emoved 
from London, when Henry the Eighth’s old church of St. Martin-m-die- 
Pidds was taken down in “ 1730.’' This is a chronological error. The 
church which Henry caused to be elected here, in the centre of a capa- 
cious churchyard — his nerves bemg continually excited and disgusted by 
the funerals from this district, whidi passed his very gate of Whitehall, 
on their way to St. Margaiet’s — ^was taken down in 1720. Between the 
period of the grievous death of the Chancellor Egerton’s gi-and-daughter, 
and that of the demohtion of the old dinrch, a very vaiied and silent 
company gathered round that noble young lady. The painters Hilliard, 
Vansomer, and Dobson, with Nicholas Stone, the sculptor ; Sir John Davys, 
the poet ; Stanley, the editor ol jEachylus ; Lanifere, painter and mnsidan ; 
Lacy, the actor ; Farquhar, the dramatist ; Mayeme, the physician ; Boyle, 
the philosophy; Mr. Secretary Coventry, and Mrs. Eleanor Gwynn, wilii 
Lord Mohua, who fell in the infemous duel with the Duke of HamiltoHj 
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on a poor family quarrel; and the wit, Sir John Birkenhead, who left 
directions that he might be buned in the churchyard, for the allied reason 
that coffins were often removed from within the church these were 
some of the company who were assembled near the mute daughter of 
Thomas Egerton. Their graves, whether of those worth the research or 
not, would now be sought for in vain The monuments of some of them 
remain in the vaults beneath the edifice. That of the young bride, who 
had not been granted time to snatch even a hasty joy of wedded hfe, I 
stood contemplating, on a Sabbath evening of the late spnng-tide, in 
Gaddesden churchyard. In the Latin portion of the inscription there is 
more assurance of her greatness of condition, than of sympathy for the 
way in which it made shipwreck. Half-a-dozen hnes in English sketch 
forth something of her fate, and run, or halt, after this f^ion of 
epitaphs : — 

A grateftil virgin— one that did inherit, 

With nature’s gifts, hei father’s generous spirit ; 

Who though of tender years, yet did excel 
In viilnoiis hviDg, and in dying well — 

Here lests in peace, of whom it’s truly said. 

She lived true sponse and widow, died — a maid 

The “ here rests,” refers to the old grave in St Martin’s ; there is no 
record of anything but her monument being transferred to this village, 
which was, and is part of the territory of her family. As I wended 
through that village in the twilight, I could not but ponder on the hard 
destmy of this girl-wife wedded, yet never permitted to preside in 
an honoured, wedded home, or to have children listening to the memories 
of her spring The one sad memory of her brief life is here modestly 
recorded , and the tale falls on the heart like tones from a well-strung 
lute upon the ear The praise on most of the other monuments rings as 
harshly as a perpetual blast from discordant trumpets. There was an 
Italian artist expressly engaged to paint on a church panel the true effigy of 
a certain saint, hfe-size, six feet two I Now, the dimensions of the panel 
were only tliiee feet by three, but the ingenious artist kept to his bond 
by representing the good man on his hack, with his legs, at neaily a right 
angle to his body, in the air In one sense, there was truth, but it was 
a sort of truth that rendered the saint ridiculous, as the Gaddesden 
epitaph-writers have done with fheir defunct and hyper-lauded patrons. 
But let us not part even with them in an unkindly critical humour. 
They only employed the phrases that were in common use on such 
occasions, and knew no other. Whether exceeding or fallmg short of the 
measure due, they are not more obnoxious to censure than the Scandina- 
vian lover of the olden time, who used to address the one golden-haired 
girl he loved, as the “ leek ” of his heart. He would have called her the 
“ rose,” but the old Northern swains knew nothing of roses, while leeks 
they devoutly adored. 
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A BALLAD. 

Pi!iiiC£ Bkeacan of Denuiaik ^v&s lord on tlio land, 
And lord upon the sea : 

Lord of the sea, and lord of the strand, 
lie might have let maidens be. 

But he met a maiden with locks of gold, 
A-walking by the sea ; 

And she listened as maidens listened of old — 

And lonely walketh she. 

He left the tears whei e he found the Siiiiles ; 

And he sailed over the sea, 

Till he came to the shores of the Scottish Isles : 
“Now give me thy daughter,” said he. 

The Lord of the Isles stood up and said : 

“ None but a King of the Sea 

The Maid of the Isles shall woo and u ed. 

Now hearken well to me. 

“ If thou anchor not three nights and cl lys 
In this whirlpool of the sea, 

Turn thy piow, and go thy wajs, 

Thou ait no Sea-king to me." 

In high disdain he turaed his prow. 

And back went ovei the sea. 

“ "Wise women,” lie said, “ now tell me Low 
In the whiilpool to anchor me.” 

“ Get a cable of hemp, and a cable of wool, 

And a cable of maidens’ hair ; 

And hie thee back to the roaring pool, 

And anchor in safety there. 

“And twist the raven for one strand, 

And the chesnut for another ; 

And twrine the third in a golden band. 

To bind Bie one to the other." 

He bought the hemp, and he bought the wool, 
And the maidens gave their hair, 

To hold him fast in the ruaiing pool, 

By three anchors of iron rare. 
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And he twisted the raven for one stiauJ, 

And the chesnut for anothei ; 

And he twined the golden in a band, 

To hind them the one to the other. 

And he took the hemp and he took tlic i\ool, 

And the maidens’ twisted hair, 

And he hied him back to the roaiing pool, 

And he cast three anchors there 

And the whirlpool roared, and the day wont by, 

And night came doivn on the sea ; 

But or ever the moitiing bioke the shy. 

The hemp had broken in three 

But the wool held out, and the whiilpool lan, 

And the storm it hailed and blew , 

But or evei the third morning began. 

The wool had parted in two 

And the stoim it roared all day the thud. 

And the nhiilpool whiiled about. 

And the night came down like a wild black bud. 
But the maidens’ hair held out 

And round and lound tvith a giddy swing, 

Went the sea-king through the dark ; 

And round went the lopc in the swuel-iing. 

And round went the stiuining b.uk. 

Piinco Breacan he sat by the good boat's prow, 

A Lintel n in his hand : 

“ Praised be the maidens of Denmaik notv, 

By them shall Denmaik stand 1” 

He watched the rope through the storm so black, 

A lantern in his hold : 

Out, out, alas * one strand wiU ciack; 

And It IS of twisted gold ! ” 

And the morning broke, and the sun came out ; 

Nor lord nor ship was tlieie. 

For the golden strand in the cable stout 
Was not all of maidens’ hair. 

Geouge MacDonald. 
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CHAPTER X. 

The IlTTERVIEW. 

The dreams of Agnes, on the night aiter her conversation with the monk 
and her singular momentary interview with the cavalier, were a strange 
mixture of images, indicating the peculiarities of her education and habits 
of daily thought. 

She dreamed that she was sittmg alone in the moonlight and heard 
some one rusthng m the distant foliage of the orange-groves, and from 
them came a young man dressed in white of a dazzling clearness like sun- 
hght ; large pearly wings fell from his shoulders and seemed to shimmer 
with a phosphoric radiance , Lis forehead was broad and grave, and above 
it floated a thin, tremulous tongue of flame, his eyes had that deep, mys- 
terious gravity which is so well expressed in all the Florentine paintings 
of celestial beings and yet, singularly enough, this white-robed, glorified 
form seemed to have the features and lineaments of the mysterious cavalier 
of the evening before, the same deep, mournful, dark eyes, only that in 
them the hght of earthly pride had given place to the calm, strong gravity 
of an assured peace, — the same broad forehead, — the same dehcately 
chiselled features, but elevated and ethereahzed, glowing with a kind of 
interior ecstasy He seemed to move from the shadow of the orange-trees 
with a backward floating of his lustrous garments, as if borne on a cloud 
just along the surface of the ground, and in his hand he held the lily- 
spray, all radiant with a silvery, hving light, just as the monk had sug- 
gested to her a divine flowei might be Agnes seemed to herself to hold 
her breath and maivel with a secret awe, and, as often happens in dreams, 
she wondered to herself, — “Was this stranger, then, indeed, not even 
mortal, not even a king’s brother, but an angel 7 — How strange,” she 
said to herself, “ that I should never have seen it in his eyes ! ” Nearer 
and nearer the vision drew, and touched her forehead with the lily, which 
seemed dewy and icy cool ; and with the contact it seemed to her that a 
delicious tranquillity, a calm ecstasy, possessed her soul, and the words 
were impressed in her mind, as if ^oken in her ear, “ The hiord hath 
sealed thee for his own.” And then, with the wild fantasy of dreams, she 
saw the cavabei in bis wonted form and garments, just as he had kneeled 
to her the ^ight before, and he said, “ O Agnes 1 Agnes 1 little lamb of 
Christ, love me and lead me ! ’’ And in her deep it seemed to her that 
her heart stirred and throbbed with a strange, new movement in answer 
to those sad, pleading eyes; and thereafter her dream became more 
troubled. 
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The sea was beginning now to brighten with the reflection of the 
coming dawn in the sky, and the flickering fire of Vesuvius was wasdng 
sickly and pale ; and while all the high points of rocks were taming of a 
rosy purple, in the weird depths of the gorge were yet the unbroken 
shadows and stillness of night But at the earliest peep of dawn the monk 
had nsen, and now, as he paced up and down the little garden, his morning 
hymn mingled with Agnes’ dreams — ^words strong with all the nerve of 
the old Latin, which, when they were written, had scarcely ceased to be 
the spoken tongue of Italy 


“ Splendor patemse glonse, 
Dc lace lucem proferens, 
Lux lucis et tons luminis, 
Dies dicm. illummnns I 

“Votis rocemns et Patiem, 
Patrem potetitis grati®, 
Patrem peremiis glorias 
Cnlpam relcgct liibneam i 


“ Confirmet actas strenuos, 
Dentes rctundat invidi, 
Casns gccundet asperos, 
Donct goicndi gratiain i 

“Cliiisttts nobis sit cibus, 
PotnKqiic Hosier sit fides 
bibamus sobnam 
Ebnetaleni spii itns ! 


“ Loetns dies hie transeat, 

Pndor sit nt dilnculuin, 

Fidcs \ctat mcndics, 
Crcpusculnm mens ncftiat ' ” * 


The hymn in cveiy word well expressed the clmiacter and habitual 
pose of mind of the singei , tv hose views of earthly matters were as different 
from the views of ordinaiy vvoiking mortals as those of a bird, as he flits, 
and perches, and sings, must be from those of the four-footed ox who 
plods. The “soinaw ehiietatem sputtus" was with him first constitutional, 
as a child of sunny skies, and then cultivated by evei y employment and 
duty of the leligious and aitistic caicei to vthich fiom childhood he had 
devoted himself If perfect, unalloyed happiness has cvei existed in this 
weary, work-day world of ours, it has been in the bosoms of some of those 
old religions artists of the Middle Ages, whose thoughts giew' and floweied 
in prayerful shadows, bui sting into thousands of quaint and fanciful 
blossoms on the pages of missal and breviary. In them the fine life of 
colour, form, and symmetry, w'hich is the gift of the Italian, formed a 


* “ Splendoui of tbo Father’s glor^ , 

Bringing light with cheenng i ay. 
Light of light and fount of bnghtness, 
Day, lUominating day J 

“ In onr prayers we call thee Father, 
Father of eternal glory, 

Father of a mighty grace 
Heal our errors, we implore thee ' 


“ Form our struggling, vague desires , 
Power of spiteful spirits break , 
Help ns in life’s stiaits and give us 
Gioce to suffer for tJiy sake > 

‘ Chnst for us shall be out food ; 
Faith m him our dnnk shall be. 
Hopeful, joj fill, let us drink 
Soberness of ecstasy ! 


“ Joyfiil shall oai day go by, 

Punty Its dawning light. 

Faith its fervid noontide glow. 

And for ns shall bo no night ! ” 

18—2 
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rich stock on which to graft the true vine of religious faith, and larc and 
fervid were the blossoms. 

For it must be remarked of the Christian religion, that the Italian 
people never rose to the honours of originality in the beautiful aits till 
inspired by Christianity. The Art of aneient Rome was a second-hand 
copy of the original and any Greek ; often clever, but never vivid and 
self-originating. It is to the religious Art of the Middle Ages, — ^to the 
Umbrian and Floi entine schools particularly, — that we look for the peculiar 
and charactenstio flowering of the Italian mind When the old Greek 
Art revived again in modem Europe, though at first it seemed to add 
richness and grace to this peculiar development, it smothered and killed it 
at last, as some brilliant tropical paiasitc exhausts the life of the tree it 
seems at first to adorn Raphael and Michael Angelo mark both tlie 
perfected splendour and the commenced decline of original Italian Ait; 
and just in proportion as their ideas grew less Christian and more Greek 
did the peculiar vividness and intense flavour of Italian nationality pass 
away from them They became again like the ancient Romans, gigantic 
imitators and clever copyists, instead of inspired kings and priests of a 
national development. 

The tones of the monk’s morning hymn awakened both Agnes and 
Elsie, and the latter was on the alert instantly. 

“ Bless my soul 1 ” she said, “ biother Antonio has a mnivellous powci 
of lungs ; he is at it the fiist thing in the moiiiing It always used to bo 
BO. when he was a boy, he would wake me up befoie daylight, singing." 

“He IS happy, like the buds,” said Agnes, “because he flies ncai 
heaven.” 

“Like enough he was always a pious boy; liis piayeis and his 
pencil were ever uppermost . but he was a poor hand at woik ■ he could 
draw you an olive-tree on papei ; but set him to diess it, and any fool 
would have done better.” 

The morning iites of devotion and the simple lepast being over, Elsie 
prepared to go to hei business It had occurred to her that the visit of 
her brothel ivas an admiiable pretext foi witlidiawing Agnes fiom the 
scene of her daily traffic, and of couise, as she fondly supposed, keeping 
her fiom the sight of the suspected admuer 

Neither Agnes nor the monk had distuibcd her serenity by recounting 
the adventure of the evening befoie. Agnes had been silent fiotn the 
habitual reserve which a difference of nature ever jilaced between her and 
her grandmother, — a difference which made confidence on her side an 
utter impossibihty. There are natures which ever must be silent to 
other natures, because there is iio common language between them. In 
the same house, at the same board, riiaiing the sanic pillow even, are 
those for ever strangeis and foieigners whose whole stock of intercourse 
is limited to a few brief phrases on the commonest material wants of 
life, and who, as soon as they tiy to go farther, have no woids that are 
mutually understood 
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“ Agnes,” said her grandmother, “ I shall not need you at the stand 
to-day Theie is that new flax to be spun, and you may keep company 
uith your uncle. I’ll warrant me, you’ll be glad enough of that ! ” 

“ Certainly I shall,” replied Agnes, cheerfully. “ Uncle’s comings 
are my holidays.” 

“ I will show you somewhat fmther on my breviary,” said the monk. 
“ Piaised be God, many new ideas sprang up in my mind last nig^t, and 
seemed to shoot forth in blossoms Even my dreams have often been 
made fiuitful in this divine work.” 

“ Many a good thought comes in dreams,” said Elsie ; “but, for my 

p.ai t, 1 woik too hard and sleep too sound to get much that way ” 

“Well, brother," said Elsie, aftei bieakfast, “you must look well 
after Agnes to-day, for thcic be p'enty of wolves go round, hunting 
these little lambs.” 

“Have no feai, sistei,” returned the monk, tranquilly, “ the angels 
h.ave her in charge If our eyes weie only clear-sighted, we should see 
tlut Chiist'a little ones aio never alone ” 

“All that is fine talk, biothei , but I nevci found that the angels 
.ittended to any of my aflairs, unless I looked after them pietty sharp 
mjself, and as for girls, the do.ar Loid knows they need a legion apiece 
to look after them What with ro}stciiiig fellows and smooth-tongued 
gallants, and with silly, empty-headed hussies like that Giuhetta, one lias 
much ado to keep the best of them stiaight Agnes is one of the best, 
too, — a well-bi ought up, pious, obedient girl, and industrious as a bee. 
Happy IS the husband who gets lici I would 1 knew a man good enough." 

This coiivcisation took place while Agnes nas in the gaiden picking 
oi.inges and lemons, and filling tlic basket ■nlnch ber giandmothei was to 
lake to the to-nn. The silver iipplc of a hymn that she was singing came 
tlnough the open door, it was part of a .sacred ballad in honour of 
Saint Agnes : — 

“Bung me nopcails to hind niy h-iii, “Ah ’ \anish every earthly love, 

No sparkling jen ek bring to itic ' All earthly dreams forgotten be 1 

Dealer hy fai the hlood-rcd lose My heart is gone hejond the stats, 

That speaks of Him who died for me To hi c with Him who died for mo ” 

“ Hear you now, sister,” said the monk, “ how the Lord keeps the 
door of this maiden’s heart 7 There is no fear of her ; and I much 
doubt, sister, whether you would do well to inteifeic with the evident 
call this child hath to devote herself wholly to the Lord.” 

“ Oh, you talk, brother Antonio, who never had a child in your life : 
you don’t know how a mother’s heart warms towards her children and 
her children’s children ' The saints, as I said, must be leasonab’e, and 
oughtn’t to be putting vocations into the head of an old woman’s only 
staff and stay ; and if they oughtn’t to, why then they won’t. Agnes 
IS a pious child, and loves her piayeis and hymns, and so she will love 
her husband one of these days, as an lionest n omaii should.” 
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“ But yoa knoir, riatea-, that the highest seats in Paradise are reserved 
for the virgins who follow the liamb.” 

“ Maybe so,” said Elsie, stiffly ; “ but the lower seats are good enough 
for Agnes and' me For my part, I would rather have a little comfort 
as I go along, and put up with less in Paradise (may our dear Lady 
bring us safely there !) ” 

So saying, Elsie raised the laige, square basket of golden fruit to her 
head, and turned her stately figure towards the scene of her daily labours. 

The monk seated himself on the garden-wall, With his portfoho by 
his side, and seemed busily ^etchmg and retouching some of his ideas. 
Agnes wound some silvery-white flax round her distaff, and seated herself 
near him imder an orange-tree ; and while her small fingers were twisting 
the flax, her large, thoughtful eyes were wandering off on the deep blue 
sea, pondering over and over the strange events of the day before, and 
the dreams of the night. 

“ Dear child, have you thought more of what I said to you 7 ” asked 
the monk 

A deep blush sufifused her cheek as she answered, — 

“ Yes, uncle, and I had a strange dream last night.” 

“ A dream, my httle heart 7 Ckime, then, and tell it to me Dreams 
are the hushing of the bodily senses, that the eyes of the spirit may open." 

“ Well,” said Agnes, “ I dreamed that I sat pondering, as I did last 
evening in the moonlight, and that an angel came forth from the trees ” 

“ Indeed ! ” exclaimed the monk . “ what form had he ? ” 

“He was a young man, in dazzhng white laiment, and his eyes were 
deep as eternity ; over his forehead was a silver flame, and he bore a 
lily-stalk in his hand, like what you told of, with light in itself.” 

“ That must have been the holy Gabriel,” said the monk ; “ the angel 
that came to our blessed Mother Did he say aught '> ” 

“ Yes: he touched my forehead with the lily, and a sort of cool rest 
and peace went all through me, and he said, ‘ The Lord hath sealed thee 
for his own ! ’ ” 

“ Even so,” said the monk, looking up, and crossing himself devoutly ; 
“ by this token I know that my prayers are answered ” 

“ But, dear uncle,” continued Agnes, hesitating and blushing pain- 
fully, “ there was one singular tbmg about my dream, — this holy angel 
had yet a strange likeness to the young man that came here last night, so 
that I could not but marvel at it.” 

“ It may be that the holy angel took on him in part tins hkeness to 
show how glorious a redeemed soul might become, that you might be 
encouraged to pray. The holy Saint Monica saw the blessed Augustine 
standing clothed in white among the angels while he was yet a Worldling 
and unbeliever, and thereby received grace to continue her prayers for 
thirty years, till she saw him a holy bishop. This is a sure sign that 
this young man, whoever he maj be, shall attain Paradise through your 
prayers. Tell me, dear child, is this the first augd thou hast seen ? " 
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“ I never dreamed them before. I have dreamed of our Lady, and 
Saint Agnes, and Saint Catharine of Siena ; and sometimeB it seemed 
that they sat a long time by my bed, and sometimes it seemed that they 
took me with them away to some beautiful place where the air was full of 
music, and sometimes they fiUed my hands with such lovely flowers that 
when I waked I was ready to weep that they could no more be found. 
Why, dear uncle, do you see angels often ^ ” 

“Not often, dear child; but sometimes a little glimpse But you 
should see the pictures of our holy Father Angelico, to whom the angels 
appeared constantly ; for so blessed was the life he lived, that it was more 
in heaven than on earth He would never cumber his mind with the 
things of this woild, and would not paint for money, nor for prince’s 
favoui , nor would he take places of power and trust in the Church, or 
else, so great was his piety, they had made a bishop of him ; but he kept 
evei aloof and walked in the shade He used to say, ‘ They that would 
do Christ’s work must walk with Christ.’ His pictures of angels are 
indeed wonderful, and their robes are of all dazzling colours, like the 
rainbow It is most surely believed among us that he painted to show 
foith what he saw in heavenly visions.” 

“ Ah ' ” exclaimed Agnes, “ I widi I could see some of these things I ” 
“ You may well say so, dear child There is one picture of Paradise 
painted on gold, and theie you may see our Lord in the midst of the 
heavens crowning his blessed Mother, and all the saints and angels 
surrounding ; the colours are so bright that they seem like the sunset 
clouds — golden, and rosy, and purple, and amethystine, and green like 
the new, tender leaves of spring, for, you see, the angels are the Lord’s 
flowers and birds that shine and sing to gladden his Paradise, and there 
is nothing bright on eai th that is comparable to them, — so said the blessed 
Angelico, who saw them And what seems worthy of note about them 
is their marvellous lightness, that they seem to float as naturally as the 
clouds do, and tlieir garments have a ^vme grace of motion like vapour 
that curls and wavers m the sun Their faces, too, are most wonderful ; 
they seem so full of purity and majesty, and withal humble, with an 
inexpressible sweetness ; for, beyond all others, it was given to the holy 
Angelico to paint the immortal beauty of the soul.” 

“ It must be a great blessing and favour for you, dear uncle, to see 
these things,” said Agnes , “ I never tire of hearing you tell of them.” 

“There is one little pictuie,” pursued the monk, “wherein he hath 
painted the death of our dear Lady ; and surely no mortal could ever 
conceive anything like her sweet dying face, so faint and weak and tender 
that each man se.es his own mother dying there, yet so holy that one feels 
that it can be no other than the Mother of our Lord ; aronud her stand 
the disciples mourning; but above is our blessed Lord himself, who 
receives the parting spirit, as a tender new-born babe, into bis bosom : 
for so the holy painters represented the death of saints, as a birfli in 
which eai^ soul became a little child of heaven.” 
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“ How great grace must come fiom such pictures ! ” said Agnes. “ It 
seems to me that the making of such holy things is one of the most 
blessed of good works. — Dear uncle,” she said, after a pause, “ they say 
that this deep gorge is haunted by evil spirits, who often waylay and 
bewilder the unwary, especially in the hours of darkness.” 

“ I should not wonder in the least,” said the monk ; “ for you must 
know, child, that our beautiful Italy was of old so completely given up 
and gone over to idolatry that even her very soil casts up fragments of 
temples and stones that have been polluted. Especially around these 
shores there is scarcely a spot that hath not been violated in all times by 
vilenesses and impurities such as the apostle saith it is a shame even to 
speak of. These very waters cast up marbles and fragments of coloured 
mosaics from the halls which were polluted with devil-worship and 
abominable revelhngs , so that, as the gospel saith that the evil spirits 
cast out by Christ walk through waste places, so do they cling to these 
fragments of their old estate.” 

Well, uncle, I have longed to consecrate the gorge to Christ by 
having a shrine there, wheie I might keep a lamp burning ” 

“ It is a most pious thought, child.” 

“And so, dear uncle, I thought that you would undeitake the woik 
There is one Pietro hereabout who is a skilful woiker in stone, and was 
a playfellow of mine , but of late grandmamma has forbidden mo to talk 
with him . I think he would execute it undei your direction.” 

“ Indeed, my little heart, it shall be done,” said the monk, cheerfully ; 
“ and I will engage to paint a fair pictuie of our Lady to be within. I 
think it would be a gcod thought to Lave a pinnacle on the outside, where 
should stand a statue of Saint Michael with his sword Saint Michael 
is a brave and wonderful angel, and all the devils and vile spirits aie afraid 
of him. I will set about the devices to-day.” 

And the good monk began to intone a vcise of an old Iiymn, — 

“ Sub tntela Michaebs, “ ’Neath Saint Michael’s watch is given 

Pax in terra, pax in coelis ” Peace on earth, and peace in heaven ” 

In such talk and work the day passed away to Agnes ; but we will 
not say that she did not often fall into deep mnsings on the mysterious 
visitor of the night before Often, while the good monk was busy at his 
draw'ing, the distaff would di oop over her knee, and her large dark eyes 
become intently fixed on the ground, as if she were pondering some 
absorbing subject. 

Little could her literal, hard-working* grandmother, or her artistic, 
simple-minded uncle, or the dreamy Mother Theresa, or her austere 
confessor, know of the strange forcing process which they were all together 
uniting to carry on in the mind of this sensitive young giil Absolutely 
secluded by her grandmother’s watchful care from any actual knowledge 
and experience of real life, she had no practical tests by which to correct 
the dreams of that inner world in which she delighted to hve and move, 
and which was peopled with maityrs, saints, and angels, whose deeds 
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were probable only in the most exalted regions of devont poetry 
So she gave her heart at once and without reseri'e to an enthusiastic 
desire for the salvation of the stianger, whom Heaven, she believed, had 
directed to seek her intercessions; and when the spindle diooped fiom 
her hand, and her ejes became fixed on vacancy, she found herseli 
wondering who he might be, and longing to know yet a little more 
of him 

Towaids the latter part of the afternoon, a hasty messenger came to 
summon her uncle to administer the List rites to a man who had just 
fallen fiom a building, and who, it was feaied, might bieathe Ins last 
unshiii en 

“ Dear daughter, I must hasten and caiiy Christ to this poor sinner,” 
said the monk, hastily putting all his sketches and pencils into her lap 
“ Have a care of these till I lotiim, — ^that is my good little one ! ” 

Agnes caiefiilly arianged the sketches, and put them into the book, 
and then, kneeling befoie the shrine, began piayeis for the soul of the 
djing man She prayed long and fervently, and so ahsoibed did she 
become, that she neithci saw nor heard anything that passed around her 
It nas, theicfore, with a stait of surpiise, as she rose fiom prayer, that 
she saw the cavahei sitting on one end of the marble saicophagus, with 
an air so composed and melancholy that he might have been taken for 
one of the maible knights that sometimes are found on tombs 

“You aie surpiised to see me, dear Agnes,” he said, with a calm, 
slow utterance, like a man -who has assumed a position ho moans fully to 
justify ; “ but I have watched d.iy and night, cvei since I saw you, to 
find one moment to speak with you alone ” 

“My loid,” said Agnes, “I humbly wait your pleasure Anything 
that a pool maiden may lightly do I wiU endeavour, in all loving duty " 

“ Whom do you take me foi. Agues, that you speak thus’’’ asked the 
caviiliei, smiling sadly 

“ Aic jou not the biothci of oui giacious Ling’” leturned Agnes. 
“Ko, deal maiden , and u the kind piomise you lately made me is 
founded on this mistake, it may be retracted ” 

“ No, my lord,” said Agnes , “ though I now know not who you are, 
yet if in any stiait or need you seek such pool piaycis as nunc, God foi- 
bid I should refuse them ! ” 

“ I am, indeed, in strait and need, Agnes , the snu does not shine on a 
more desolate man than I am, or one nioie utterly alone in the world’ 
there is no one left to love me Agnes, can you not love me a little ’ — let 
It he ever so little, it shall content me.” 

It was the first time that words of this purpoit had ever been addressed 
to Agnes; but they weie spoken so simply, so sadly, so tendeily, that they 
somehow seemed to her the most natuial and proper things in the world 
to be said • and this pool handsome knight looked so earnest and sorrow- 
ful, — how could she help answeimg, “Yes’ ” From her cradle she had 
always loved everybody, and why should an exception be made in behalf 

18—5 
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of a very handsome, very strong, yet very genlie and submissive human 
being, who came and knocked so humbly at the door of her heart? 
Neither Mary nor the saints had taught her to be hard-hearted. 

“ Yes, my lord," she said, “ you may believe that 1 will love and pray 
for you: but now you must leave me, and not come heie any more; 
because grandmamma would not be wilhng that I should talk with you, 
and It would be wrong to disobey her, she is so very good to me.” 

“ But, dear Agnes," began the cavalier, approaching her, “ I have 
many things to say to you, — I have much to tell you ” 

“ But I know grandmamma would not be willing," persisted Agnes : 
“ indeed, you must not come here any more ” 

“ Well, then,” pleaded the stranger, “ at least you will meet me at some 
time ; tell me only where ” 

“ I cannot, — indeed, I cannot,” replied Agnes, distressed and embar- 
rassed “ If grandmamma knew you were here, she would be so angry." 
“ But how can you pray for m’e, when you know nothing of me 7 ” 

“ The dear Lord knoweth you,” said Agnes ; “ and when I speak of 
you. He will know what you need ” 

“Ah, dear child, how fervent is your faith ' Alas for me * I have lost 
the power of prayer ! I have lost the believing heart my mother gave 
me, — ^my dear mother who is now in heaven ” 

“ Ah, how can that be ^ " asked Agpes. “ Who could lose faith in so 
deal a Lord as ours, and so loving a Mother ’ ” 

“ Agnes, dear little lamb, you know nothing of the world , and I should 
be most wicked to disturb your lovely peace of soul with any sinful doubts 
O Agnes — ^Agnes ' I am most miserable, most unworthy ' ’’ 

“ Dear sir, ^ould you not cleanse your soul by the holy sacrament of 
confesaon, and receive the living Christ within you ? For He says, ‘ With- 
out me ye can do nothmg.’ ” 

“ Oh, Agnes, sacrament and piayer are not for such as me ! It is only 
thiough your pure prayers I can hope for grace.” 

“ Dear sir, I have an uncle, a most holy man, and gentle ss a lamb 
He is of the convent San Marco in Florence, where there is a most holy 
prophet risen up.” 

“ Savonarola ? " inquired the cavaher, with flashing eyes. 

“ Yes ; that is he. You should hear my uncle talk of him, and hoW 
blessed his preaching has been to many souls. Dear sir, come some time 
to my unde.” 

At this moment the sound of Elsie’s voice was heard ascending the path 
to the gorge outside, talking with Father Antonio, who was returning 
Both started, and Agnes looked alarmed 
“ Fear no^ng, sweet lamb,” said the cavalier ; “ I am gone." 

He kneeled and kissed the hand of Agnes, and disappeared at one bound 
over the parapet on the side opposite that which they were approaching. 

Agnes hastily composed herself, struggling with that half-guiily foeling 
which is apt to weigh on a consoientioaB nature that has been unwittingly 
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drawn to act a part which would be disapproved by those whose good 
opinion it habitually seeks. The interview had but the more increased 
her curiosity to know the history of this handsome stranger. Who, then, 
could he be ? What were his troubles ? She wished the interview could 
have been long enough to satisfy her mind on these points. From the 
richness of his dress, from his air and manner, from the poetry, and the 
jewel that accompanied it, she felt satisfied, that, if not what she supposed, 
he was at least nobly born, and had shone in some splendid sphere whose 
habits and ways were far beyond her simple experiences She felt towards 
him somewhat of the awe which a person of her condition in hfe naturally 
would feel toward that brilliant aristocracy which in those days assumed 
the state of princes, and the members of which were supposed to look down 
on common mortals from as great a height as the stars regard the humblest 
flowers of the field 

“ How strange,” she thought, “ that he should think so much of me ! 
What can he see m me ’ And how can it be that a great lord, who speaks 
so gently and is so reverential to a poor girl, and asks prayeis so humbly, 
can be so wicked and unbelieving as he says he is ? Dear God, it cannot 
be that he is an unbeliever ; the great Enemy has been permitted to tiy 
him, to suggest doubts to him, as he has to holy saints before now. How 
beautifully he spoke about hia mother' — tears glittered in his eyes then, — 
ah, there must be grace there after all ' ” 

“ Well, my little heart,” said Elsie, interrupting her reveries, “ have 
you had a pleasant day ^ " 

“ Delightful, grandmamma,” replied Agnes, blushing deeply. 

“ Well,” said Elsie, with satisfaction, “ one thing I know, — I’ve frightened 
off that old hawk of a cavalier with his hooked nose I haven’t seen so 
much as the tip of his shoe-tie to-day Yesterday he made himself very 
busy round our stall ; but I made him understand that you never would 
come there again till the coast was clear ” 

The monk was busily retouching the sketch of the Virgin of the 
Annunciation. He looked up, and saw Agnes standing gazing towards 
the setting sun, the pale olive of hei cheek deepening into a crimson flush. 
His head was too full of his own work to give much heed to the conver- 
sation that had passed, but, looking at the glowing face, he said to him- 
self, — “ Truly, sometimes she might pass for the rose of Sharon as well as 
the lily of the valley ' ” 

The moon that evening rose an hour later than the mght before, yet 
fonnd Agnes still on her knees before the sacred shrine, while Elsie, tired, 
grumbled at the draft on her sleepmg-time. 

“ Enough is as good as a feast,” she remarked between her teeth ; still 
she had, s^er all, too much secret reverence for her grandchild’s piety 
openly to interrupt her But in those days, as now, there were the material 
and the spiritual, the souls who looked only on things that could be seen, 
touched, and tasted, and souls who looked on the things that were invisible. 

Agnes was pouring out her soul in that kind of yearning, passionate 
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prayer possible to intensely sympathetic people, in which the mterests and 
wants of anothei seem to annihilate for a time personal consciousness, and 
make the whole of one’s being seem to dissolre in an intense solicitude tor 
something beyond one’s self. In such hours prayer ceases to be an act of 
the will, and lesembles moie some overpowering influence which floods the 
soul from without, bearing all its faculties away on its resistless tide. 

Brought up from infancy to feel herself in a constant circle of invisible 
spiritual agencies, Agnes received this wave of intense feeling as an impulse 
inspired and breathed into her by some celestial spirit, that thus she should 
be made an interceding medium for a soul in some unknoivn strait or 
peril. For her faith taught her to believe m an infinite struggle of inter- 
cession in which all the Church Visible and Invisible were together engaged, 
and which bound them in living bonds of sympathy to an interceding 
Redeemer, so that there was no want or woe of human life that had not 
somewhere its sympathetic heait, and its never-ceasing prayer before the 
throne of Eternal Love Whatever may be thought of tlie actual truth of 
this belief, it certainly was fai moie consoling than that intense indi- 
vidualism of modern philosophy which places every soul alone in its hfe- 
battle, — scarce even giving it a God to lean upon, 


CHAPTER XI 
The Confessional. 


The reader, if possessed of any common knowledge of human nature, will 
easdy see the direction m which a young, inoxpeaenced, and impiessible 
girl would naturally be tending under all the influences which we perceive 
to have come upon her But in the religious faith which Agnes piofessed 
there was a modifying foice, whose power both foi good and evil can 
^carcely be estimated. 

^ The simple Apostelio ducctioii, “ Confess your faults one to another," 
.#nd the very natura^eed of peisoual pastoral guidance *and assistance 

J o a soul ill ^ heat^ward journey, had, in common with many other 
eligious ideas, ^en foiled by the volcanic fervour of the Itahan natuie 
into a certamJHaggerated proposition Instead of brotherly confession 
' one to another, or the pastoral sympathy of a fatherly elder, the religious 
mind of the day w'as instructed m an awful, mysterious sacrament of con- 
fession, which gave to some human being a divine right to unlock the 
most secret chambers of the soul, to scrutinize and direct its most veiled 
and intimate thoughts, and, standing lu God’s stead, to diiect the current 
of its most sensitive and most mysterious emotions 

Every young aspirant for perfection in die religious life had to com- 
mence by an unreserved surrender of the whole being, m blind faith, at 
the feet of some such spiritual director ; all whose questions must be 
answered, and all whose injunctions obejed, as from God himself, 
Thencetorwaid was to be no soul-privacy, no letiremtnt; nothing wa^ 
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too sacred to be expiessed, or too delicate to be handled and analyzed. 
In reading the lives of those ethereally made and moulded iiomen who 
have come down to oiir day, canonized as saints in the Eoman Catholic 
communion, one too frequently gets the impiession of regal natures, gifted 
Mith all the most dmno elements of humanity, but subjected to a constant 
unnatural pressure from the ceaseless scrutiny and ungenial pertinacity ot 
some mfeiior and uncomprehending person invested with the authority ot 
a spmtual director 

That there are advantages attending this species of intimate direction, 
when wisely and skiltiilly managed, cannot be doubted. Grovelling and 
imperfect natures have often thus been lifted up and carried in the arms 
of superior svisdom and purity The confession administered by a FenGon 
or a Francis de Sales vas doubtless a beautiful and most invigorating 
ordinance , but the difliculty in its actual working is the rarity of such 
supeiior natures, and the fact, that the most ignorant and incapable may 
be invested with the same anthoiity as the most intelligent and skilful. 

He to whom tlie faith of Agnes obliged her to lay open her whole 
soul — who had a right with piobmg-kmfe and lancet to dissect out all the 
finest nerves and fibres of hei womanly nature — was a man who had been 
through all the wild and desolating experiences moident to a dissipated 
and iiiegular life in those turbulent days. 

It IS true, that he was now with most stnngcnt and earnest solemnity 
striving to bring every thought and passion into captivity to the spirit of 
his sacred vous, but still, whou a man has once lost that unconscious 
soul-punty whidi exists in n mind unscatlied by the files of passion, no 
after-tears can weep it back again no penance, no prayer, no anguish ot 
remorse, can give back the simplicity of a soul that has never been s'tained 

II Padie Francesco had not failed to make those mquineB into the 
character of Agnes’ mysterious lover which he assumed to be necessary 
•is a mattci ol pastoial taithfulness It was not difficult for one possessing 
the secrets of the confessional to learn the real cliaiacter of any person in 
the neighbourhood, and it was with a kind of biUy satisfaction which 
rather suiprised himself that the father learned enou^ ill the cavalier 
to justify his using every possible measme to pr^ent hd formmg any 
acquaintance ^ith Agnes He was captain of a band of Brands, and, of 
couise, in array against the State, he was excommumcated, and, of 
course, an enemy of the Church. What but the v^st designs could be 
attributed to such a man Was he not a wolf proi^mg round the green 
secluded pastures where as yet the Lord’s lamb had been folded lu 
Unconscious innocence 7 

Father Francesco, when he next met Agnes at the confessional, put such 
questions as drew from her the whole account of all that bad passed between 
her and the stranger. The recital on Agnes’ part was perfectly translucent 
and pure, for she had said no word and had had no thought that brought 
the slightest st.iin upon her soul Love and prayer had been the prevailing 
habit of her life, and in promising to love and pray she bad had no worldly 
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or earthly thought. The languj^e of gallantry, or even of sincere passion, 
had never reached her ear ; but it had always been as natural to her to 
love eveiy human being as for a plant with tendrils to throw them round 
the next plant ; and therefore she entertained the gentle guest who had 
lately found room in her heart without a question or a scruple 

As Agnes related her childlike story of unconscious faith and love, her 
listener felt himself strangely and bitterly agitated. It was a vision of 
innocent purity and unconsciousness rising before him, airy and glowing 
as a child’s soap-bubble, which one touch might annihilate ; but he felt a 
strange remorseful tenderness, a yearmng admiration, at its unsubstantial 
purity. There is something pleading and pitiful in the simplicity of 
perfect ignorance, — a rare and delicate beauty in its freshness, like the 
morning glory cup, which, once withered by the heat, no second morning 
can restore. Agnes had imparted to her confessor, by a mysterious 
sympathy, something like the morning freshness of her own soul ; she had 
redeemed the idea of womanhood from gross associations, and set before 
him a fair ideal of all that female tenderness and puiity may teach to man. 
Her prayers : well, he believed in them, but he set his teeth with a strange 
spasm of inward passion, when he thought of her prayers and love being 
given to another He tried to persuade himself that this was only the 
fervour of pastoral zeal against a vile robber who had seized the fairest 
lamb of the sheepfold ; but there was an intensely bitter, miserable feeling 
connected with it, that scorched and burned his higher aspirations hke a 
stream of lava running among fresh leaves and flowers 

The conflict of his soul communicated a seventy of earnestness to LiS 
voice and manner which made Agnes tremble, as he put one probing 
question after another, designed to awaken some consciousness of sin m her 
soul Still, though troubled and distressed by his apparent disapproba- 
tion, her answers came always clear, honest, unfaltering, hke those of one 
who could not form an idea of evil. 

When the confession was over, he came out of his recess to speak with 
Agnes a few words face to face His eyes had a wild and hagga^'d earnest- 
ness, and a vmd hectic flush on either cheek told how extreme was his 
emotion. Agnes lifted her eyes to his ivith an innocent wondering trouble 
and an appealing confidence that for a moment wholly unnerved him. He 
felt a wild impulse to clasp her m his arms , and for a moment it seemed 
to him he would sacrifice heaven and brave hell, if he could for one 
moment hold her to his heart, and say that he loved her, — her, the purest, 
fairest, sweetest revelation of God’s love that had ever shone on his soul, 
— her, the only star, the only flower, the only dew-drop of a burning, 
barren, weary life. It seemed to him that it was not the longing, gross 
passion, but |he outcry of his whole nature for something noble, sweet, 
and divine 

But he turned suddenly away with a sort of groan, and, folding his 
robe over his face, seemed engaged in earnest prayer, Agnes looked at 
him awe-struck and breathless. 
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“ Oh, my father she faltered, “what have I done?” 

“Nothing, my poor child,” answered the father, suddenly turning 
toward her with recovered calmness and dignity , but I behold in thee 
a fair Iamb whom the roaring lion is seeking to devour. Know, my 
daughter, that I have made inquiiies concerning this man of whom you 
‘.peak, and find that he is an outlaw, and a robber, and a heietic ; a vile 
wretch stained by crimes that liave justly drawn down upon him the sen- 
tence of excommunication from our Holy Fathei the Pope.” 

Agnes grew deadly pale at this announcement 

“Can it be possible?” she gasped “Alas! what dreadful tempta- 
tions have driven him to such sins 

“ Daughter, bew'are how you think too lightly of them, or suffer his 
good looks and flattering words to blind you to their horror. You must 
from your heart detest him as a vile enemy ’ 

“ Must I, my fathei ” 

“ Indeed you must ’ 

“ But if the dear Lord loved us and died for ns when we were his 
enemies, may we not pity and pray for unbelievers^ Oh, say, my 
dear father, is it not allowed to us to pray for all sinners, even the 
vilest f ” 

“ I do not say that you may not, my daughter,” icphed the monk, 
too conscientious to resist the force of this direct appeal , “ but, daughter,” 
he added, with an energy that alarmed Agnes, “ you must watch your 
heart , you must not suffer your interest to become a worldly love : 
remember that you aie chosen to be the espoused of Christ alone ” 

While the monk was speaking, Agnes fixed on him her eyes with 
an innocent mixture of surprise and perplexity, which gradually deepened 
into a strong gravity of gaze, as if she were looking through him — 
thiough all visible things — into some far-off depth of mystery. 

“ My Lord will keep me,” she said , “ my soul is safe m His heart as 
a little bird in its nest , but while I love Him, I cannot help loving every- 
body whom He loves, even His enemies. And, father, my heart piays 
within me for this poor sinner, whether I will or no • something within 
me continually intercedes for him ” 

“O Agnes ' Agnes i blessed child, pray for me also exclaimed the 
monk, with a sudden burst of emotion which perfectly confounded his 
disciple He hid his face with his hands 

“ My blessed father ! ” said Agnes, “ how could I deem that holiness 
like yours had any need of my prayers ? ” 

“ Child 1 child * yoa know nothing of me. I am a miserable sinner, 
tempted of devils , in danger of damnation.” 

Agnes stood appalled at this outburst, so different from the rigid 
and restrained severity of tone in which the greater part of the conver- 
sation had been conducted. She stood silent and troubled , while he, whom 
she had always regarded with such awful veneration, seemed shaken 
by some internal emotion whose nature she could not comprehend. 
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At length Father Francesco laised his head, and recovered his wonted 
calm seventy of expicssion. 

“ My daughter,” he said, “ little do the innocent lambs of the flock 
know of the dangers and conflicts through which the shepherds must pass 
who keep the Lord’s fold We have the labouis of angels laid upon us, 
and we aie but men. Oflen ive stumble, often we faint, and Satan takes 
advantage of our veakness 1 cannot confer w'llh you now* as I would ; 
but, my child, listen to rny directions Slum this young man ; let 
nothing ever lead j ou to listen to anothei word from him • you must not 
even look at him, should j ou meet, but turn away your head and repeat 
a prayei I do not foibid you to practise the holy woik of intercession 
for his soul, but it must be on these conditions ” 

“ Sly father,” said Agnes, “ yon may rely on iny obedience , ” and, 
kneeling, she kissed his hand 

He diew it suddenly away, with a gostuie of pain and displeasure. 

“Pardon a sinful child this liheity,” Agnes implored 

“ You know not what you do,” said the father, hastily “ Go, my 
daughter, — go, at once I w'lll confei with }oii some other time; ” and 
hastily raising his hand in an attitude of benediction, he turned and went 
into the confessional 

“Wretch' hypociite ' whited sepulchie !” he said to himself, — “to 
warn this innocent child against a sin that is all the while burning in my 
own bosom 1 Yes, I do lov e her, — I do 1 I, who warn her against earthly 
love, I w ould plunge into hell itself to win hers 1 And yet, when I know 
that the care of her soul is only a temptation and a snare to me, I cannot, 
will not give hei up ! No, I cannot ' — no, I will not ' Why should 1 not 
love her? Is she not puie as klaiy herself? Ah, blessed is ho whom 
such a woman leads I And I — I — have condemned myself to the society 
of swinish. Ignorant, stupid monks, — 1 must know no such diiine souls, 
no such sweet communion ' Help me, blessed Mary ' — help a miseiable 
sinnei ' ” 

Agnes left the confessional pci plexed and sonowful The pale, proud, 
serious face of the cavahei seemed to look at her imploringly, and she 
thought of him now with the pathetic inteiest we give to something noble 
and great exposed to some fatal dangci “ Could the sacrifice of my whole 
life," she thought, “ rescue this noble soul fiom perdition, then I shall not 
have lived in vain. I am a pooi httle giil ; nobody knows whether I live 
or die. He is a strong and poweiful man, and many must stand or fall 
with him. Blessed be the Lord that gives to IIis lowly ones a power to 
work in secret places ! How blessed should I be to meet him in Paradise, 
all splendid as I saw him in my dream 1 Oh, that would be worth living 
for, — woitli dying for I " 
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ON TWO ROUNDABOUT PAPERS WHICH I INTENDED TO WRITE 



bome of 


Hades ' I trust that 
the best actions we have all of us committed in our lives 


have been committed in fancy It is not all wickedness we are thinking, 
que diahle ' Some of oui thoughts are bad enough I giant you. Many 
a one you and I have had here below. Ah mercy, what a monster ! 
what crooked horns ' what leering eyes ! what a flaming mouth ! what 
cloven feet, and what a hideous wiithing tail ! Oh, let us tall down on 
our knees, repeat our most potent exorcisms, and overcome the brute. 
Spread your black pimons, fly — fly to the dusky realms of Eblis and 
bury thyself under the paving stones of his hall, dark genie ! But 
all thoughts are not so. No — no. There are the pure : there are the 
kind: there are the gentle. Theie aie sweet unspoken thanks before a 
fair scene of nature at a snn-setting below a glorious sea ; or a moon 
and a host of stars shining over it : at a bunch of children playing in 
the street, or a gioup of floweis by the hedge side, or a bird singing 
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there. At a hundred moments or ocourrences of the day good thoughts 
pass through the mind, let us trust, which never aie spoken; piayers 
are made which never are said ; and Te Deum is sung without church, 
clerk, choristers, parson, or organ. Why, there’s my enemy who got 
the place I wanted ; who maligned me to the woman I wanted to be well 
with , who supplanted me in the good graces of my patron I don’t say 
anything about the matter . but, my poor old enemy, in my secret mind 
I have movements of as tender chanty towards you, you old scoundrel, 
as evei I had when we were boys together at school You ruffian > do 
you fancy I forgot that we were fond of each other? We are still We 
share our toify , go halves at the tuck shop ; do each other’s exercises ; 
prompt each other with the woid m coiistnling or repetition , and tell 
the most frightfiil fibs to prevent each other firom being found out. We 
meet each other in public Ware a fight * Get them into different parts 
of the room ' Our friends hustle round us. Capulet and Montague are 
not more at odds than the houses of Houudahout and Wnghtabout, let 
us say It IS, “ My dear Mrs Buffer, do kindly put yontself in the 
chair between those two men < ” Or, “ My dear Wrightabout, will you 
take that charming Lady Blancmange down to Supper? She adores 
your poems, and gave five shillings for your autograph at the fency 
fair." In hke mannei the peace-makers gather round ftoundabout on 
his part : he is earned to a distant comer, and coaxed otit of the way of 
the enemy with whom lie is at feud 

When we meet in the Square at Verona, out flash rapiers, and we 
fall to But in his private mind Tybalt owns that Mefcutio has a rare 
wit, and Mercutio is sure that his adversary is a gallant gentleman. 
Look at the amphitheatre yonder ToU do not suppose those gladiators 
who fought and perislied, as hundreds of spectators in that grim Circus 
held thumbs dowm, and cried “ Kill, kiU ! ’’ — you do not suppose the 
combatants of necessity hated each other ? No more than the celebrated 
trained bands of literary sword-and-bucklcr men hate the adversaries 
whom they meet in the arena They engage at the given signrl , feint 
and parry ; slash, poke, rip each other open, dismember limbs, and hew 
off noses : but in the way of business, and, I trust, with mutual private 
esteem For instance, I salute the warriors of the Superfine Company 
with the honours due among wainora Here’s at you, Spartaous, my lad. 
A hit I acknowledge. A palpable hit * Ha ’ how do you like that 
poke in the eye in return ? When the trumpets sing truce, or the 
spectators are tired, we bow to the noble company ; withdraw , emd get 
a cool glass of wine in our rendezvous des braves gladtatmrs. 

By the way, I saw that amphitheatre of Verona under the strange 
light of a lunjd eclipse some years ago ; and I have been there in spirit 
for these twenty lines past, under a vast gusty awnmg, now with twenty 
thousand fellow-citizens looking on from the benches, now m the ciicus 
Itself a gnm gladiator with sword and net, or a meek martyr — ^was I?— 
brought out to be gobbled up by the lions ? or a huge shaggy, tawny 
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lion myself, on whom the dogs were going to be set ? What a day of 
excitement I have had to be sure 1 But I must get away fiom Verona, or 
who knows how much faither the Roundabout Pegasus may carry me 7 

We were saying, my Muse, before we dropped, and peicbed on earth 
for a couple of sentences, that oui unsaid woids were in some limbo or 
other, as real as those we have uttered , that the thoughts which have 
passed thiough oui brains are as actual as any to which our tongues and 
pens have given currency. For instance, besides what is here hmted at, 
I have thought ever so much more about Verona • about an eaily 
Chiistian church I saw there : about a great dish of rice we had at the 
inn about the bugs there ; about ever so many more details of that 
day’s journey from Milan to Vemce • about lake Gaida, which lay on 
the way from Milan, and so foith I say what fine things we have 
thought of, haven’t wo, all of us t Ah, what a fine tiagedy that was 1 
thought of, and nevei wrote ! On the day of the dinner of the Oyster- 
monger’s Company, what a noble speech I thought of in the cab, and broke 
down — don’t mean the cab, but the speech. Ah, if you could but 
read some of the unwritten Roundabout Papas — Low jou would be 
amused ! Alia ! my fiiend, I catch you saying, “ Well, then, 1 wish ilm 
was unwritten, with all my heait ” Vciy rood I owe you one. I do 
confess a hit, a palpable hit. 

One day in the past month, as I was reclining on the bench of 
thought, with that ocean The Times newspaper spread before me, the 
ocean cast up on the shore at my feet two famous subjects for Roundabout 
Papers, and 1 picked up those wads, and treasured them away until I 
could polish them and bring them to market That scheme is not to be 
earned out I can’t write about those subjects. And though I cannot 
write about them, I may surely tell what are the subjects I am going 
not to write about 

The first was that Northumberland Sti-eet encounter, which all the 
papers have narrated Have any novehsts of our days a scene and 
catastrophe more strange and terrible than this which occurs at noon- 
day within a few yards of tlie greatest thoroughfare in Europe? At 
the theatres they have a new name for their melodramatic pieces, 
and call them “ Sensation Dramas ” What a sensation drama this 
IS I What have people been flocking to see at the Adelphi Theatre for 
the last hundred and fifty nights^ A woman pitched overboard out 
of a boat, and a certam Dan taking a tremendous “ header,” and bring- 
mg her to shore ? Bagatelle ’ What is this comfiaied to the real hfe 
drama, of which a midday repre.sentation takes place just opposite the 
Adelphi in Northumberland Sheet? The brave Dumas, the intrepid 
Ainsworth, the terrible Eugene Sue, the cold-shudder inspiring Woman in 
White, the astounding author of the Mysteries of the Court of London, 
never invented anything more tiemendous than this. It might have hap- 
pened to you and me. We want to borrow a little money We are 
directed to an agent. We pxipose a pecuniary transaction at a short date. 
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He goes into the next room, as we fancy, to get the bank-notes, and returns 
with “two very pretty, delicate little ivory-handled pistob,” and blows a 
portion of our heads off. Alter this, what is the use of being squeamish 
about the probabilities and possibilities in tlie writing of fiction? Years 
ago I remember making merry over a play of Dumas, called Kean, m 
which the Coal-Hole Tavern was represented on the Thames, with a fieet 
of pirate ships moored alongside. Pirate ships 7 Why not ? What a 
cavern of terror was this in Northumbeiland Street, with its splendid 
fiimiture covered with dust, its empty bottles, in the midst of which sits a 
grim “agent," amusing himself by filing pistols, aiming at the unconscious 
mantelpiece, or at the heads of his customers ! 

After this, what is not possible ^ It is possible Hungeiford Maiket is 
mined, and will explode some day. Mind how you go in for a penny ice 
unawares “ Pray, step this way," says a qmet person at the door You 
enter — into a back room • — a qmet room , rather a daik room “Pray, 
take your place in a chair.” And she goes to fetch the penny ice 
Malheure/ux ' The chair sinks down with you — sinks, and sinks, and 
sinks — a large wet flannel suddenly envelopes your face and throttles you 
Need we say any more? After Noithumberland Street, what is im- 
probable ^ Surely there is no difficulty in crediting Bluebeaid I with- 
draw my last month’s opinions about ogres. Ogres f Why not f I pro- 
test I have seldom contemplated anything moie terribly ludicrous than this 
“ agent” in the dingy splendour of his den, surrounded by dusty oimolu 
and piles of empty bottles, firing pistols lor his diversion at the mantelpiece 
until his clients come in ' Is pistol piactice so common in Noithumber- 
land Stieet, that it passes without notice in the lodging-houses theie’ 

We spake anou of good thoughts. About bad thoughts^ Is there 
some Northumberland Street chamber in your heart and mine, fiiend • 
close to the eveiy-day stieet of hfe visited by daily fiiends; visited by 
people on business , in which affaiis aie transacted , jokes are utteied ; wine 
IB drunk ; thiough which people come and go; wives and children pass; 
and in whidi murder sits unseen until the terrible moment when he 
rises up and kills? A faimer, say, has a gun over the mantelpiece in his 
room where he site at his daily meals and rest ; caressmg his children, 
jokmg with his friends, smoking his pipe m his calm. One night the gun 
is taken down: the farmer goes out- and it is a muiderer who comes 
back and puts the piece up and drmks by that fiieside. Was he a 
murderer yesterday when he was tossing the baby on his knee, and when 
his hands were playing with his little gnl's yellow hair? Yesterday theie 
was no blood on them at all- they were shaken by honest men : have 
done many a kind act in their time very likely. He leans his head on 
one of them, the wife comes in Avith her anxious looks of ivelcome, the 
children are prattling as they did yesterday round the father’s knee at 
the fire, and Cam is sitting by the embers and Abel lies dead on the moor. 
Thmk of the gulph between now and yesterday Oh, yesterday ! Oh, the 
days when those two loved each othei and said their prayers side by side ! 
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He goes to sleep, perhaps, and dreams that liis brother is alive. Be tiuo, 
O dream ] Let him live in di earns, and wake no moie Be undone, O 
Clime, O crime ! But the sun uses: and the ofiicers of conscience come: 
and yonder lies the body on the moor. I happened to pass, and looked 
at the Northumberland Street house the other day. A few loiterers were 
gazing up at the dingy windows. A plain, oidinaiy lace of a house 
enough — and m a chamber in it one man suddenly i ose up, pistol in hand, 
to slaughter another Have you ever killed any one in your thoughts 7 
Has your heait compassed any man’s death? In youi mind, have you 
ever taken a biand from the altar, and slam your brother 7 How many 
plain, ordinary faces of men do we look at, unknowing of murder behind 
those eyes f Lucky for you and me, brothci, that we have good thoughts 
unspoken But the bad ones 7 I tell you that the sight of those blank 
ivmdows in Northumberland Street — ^thiough which, as it were, my mind 
could picture the awful tragedy ghmmermg behind — set me thinking, 
“ Mr Street-Preacher, here is a text for one of your pavement sermons. 
But it IS too glum and serious You eschew dark thoughts ; and desire to 
be cheerful and merry in the mam ” And, such being the case, you see 
we must have no Roundabout essay on this subject 

Well, I had another arrow in my qtuvei (So, you know, had William 
Tell a bolt for his son, the apple of his eye and a shaft lor Gessler, in 
case William came to any tiouble w-ith the fiist pool little taiget ) And 
this, I must tell you, was to have been a laie Roundabout pcrfomiance — 
one of the very best that has over appealed in this senes It was to have 
contained all the deep pathos of Addison, the logical pi ccision of Rabelais, 
the childlike playfulness of Swift , the manly stoicism of Stcine , the 
metaphysical depth of Goldsmith; the blushing modesty of Fielding; the 
epigrammatic terseness of Waltei Scott, the upi carious hiimoui of Sam 
Richaidson, and the gay simplicity of Sam Johnson; — it was to have 
combined all these qualities, with some excellencies of modem wiiteis 
whom I could name — but circumstances have occiuied which have 
rendered this Roundabout Essay also impossible. 

I have not the least objection to tell you what was to have been the 
subject of that other admiiable Roundabout Papei, Giacious poweis! 
the Dean of St Patrick’s never had a bettei theme. The papei was to 
have been on the Gorillas, to be sure. I was going to imagine myself to 
be a young suigeon-apprentioe fiom Charleston, in South Carolina, who 
ran away to Cuba on account of unhappy family circumstances, with which 
nobody has the least conceni ; who sailed thence to Africa in a large, 
roomy schooner with an extraoi dinary vacant space between decks. I 
was subject to dreadful ill-treatment from the fiiat mate of the ship, who, 
when I found she was a slaver, altogether declined to put me on shore. I 
was chased — we weie chased — by three Biitish frigates and a seventy- 
four, which we engaged and captuied ; but were obliged to scuttle and 
sink, as we could sell them in no African poit : and I never shall foigct 
the look of manly resignation, combined with considerable disgust, of the 
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British Admiial as he walked the plank, after cutting off his pigtail, 
which he handed to me, and which I still have in charge for his femily at 
Boston, Lincolnshire, England. 

We made the port of Bpoopoo, at the confluence of the Bungo and 
Sgglolo rivers (which you may see in Swammerdahl’s map) on the 31st 
Apnl last yeai Our passage had been so extiaordinanly rapid, owing 
to the continued drunkenness of the captain and chief oflScers, by w'hich I 
was obliged to work the ship and take her in command, that we reached 
Bpoopoo SIX weeks before we were expected, and five before the cofiVes 
from the interior and from the great slave depiit at Zbabblo were expected 
Their delay caused us not a little discomfort, because, though we had taken 
the SIX English ships, we knew that Su Byam Mai'tm’s iron-cased squadron, 
with the Warrior, the Impregnahh, the Sancomathon, and the Berosus, 
were cruising in the neighbourhood, and might prove too much for us. 

It not only became necessary to quit Bpoopoo before the arrival of the 
British fleet or the rainy season, but to get our people on boaid as soon 
as might be While the chief mate, with a detachment of seamen, hurried 
forward to the Pgogo lake, wheic we expected a considerable part of our 
cargo, the second mate, with six men, torn chiefs, king Fbumbo, an Obi 
man, and myself, went N.W by W , towards King Mtoby’s-town, where 
we knew many hundreds of our between- deck passengers were to be got 
together We went down the Pdodo river, shooting snipes, ostriches, and 
rhinoceros in plenty, and I tlii.ik a few elephants, until, by the advice of 
a guide, who I now believe was treachcious, we weie induced to leave the 
Pdodci, and niaich NC. by KN Ileie Lieutenant Laikins, who had 
persisted lu dunking rum during the whole journey, and tluashing me in 
his sober moments during the whole journey, died, and I have too good 
reason to know was eaten with much lelish by the natives At Mgoo, 
where there aie barracoons and a dep&t for our cargo, we had no news oi 
our expected height, accordingly, as time pressed exceedingly, parties 
were despatched in advance towaids the great Washaboo lake, by which 
the caravans usually come towaids the coast. Here we found no caravan, 
but only four n^roes down with the ague, whom I treated, I am bound 
to say, unsuccessfully, whilst wo waited foi our friends. We used to take 
watch and watch in front of the place, both to guard oui selves from attack, 
and get early news of the approaching caravan 

At last, on the 23rd September, as I was in advance with Charles 
Rogers, second mate, and two natives, with bows and ariows, we were 
crossing a great plain Girted by a foiest, when we saw emerging from a 
ravine what I took to be three negroes — a very tall one, one of a moderate 
size, and one quite little 

Our native guides shrieked out some words in their language, of 
which Charles Rogers knew something. I thought it was the advance of 
the negroes whom we expected “ No ! ’’ said Rogers (who swore dread- 
fully in conveibation), it is the Goiillas ’ ” And he filed both bairels of 
his gun, bimging down the little one fiist, and the female afteiwaxds. 
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The male, who was untouched, gave a howl that you might have 
heard a league off; advanced towards us as if he would attack us, and 
turned and ran away with inconceivable celerity towards the wood. 

We went up towards the Mien brutes. It was a fanale, and a httle 
one of two years old. It lay bleating and moaning on the ground, 
stretchmg out its little hands, with movements and looks so strangely 
resembling human, that my heart sickened with pity The female, who 
had been shot through both legs, could not move She howled most 
hideously when I approached the little one 

“ We must be off," said Rogers, “ or the whole Goiilla race may be 
down upon us The little one is only shot in the leg, I said I’ll bind 
the limb up, and we will caiTy the beast with us on board ’’ 

The poor little wretch held up its leg to show it was wounded, and 
looked to me with appealing eyes It lay quite still whilst I looked for 
and found the bullet, and, tearing off a piece of my shirt, bandaged up 
the wound. I was so occupied in this business, that I haidly heard 

Rogers cry, “ Run ! run * ’’ and when I looked up 

When I looked up, with a loar the most horrible I ever heaid — ^a 
roar’ ten thousand loars — a whirling aimy of daik beings rushed by me. 
Rogers, who had bullied me so fiightfully dnimg the voyage, and who 
had encouraged my fatal passion foi play, so that I own I owed him 
,^1,500, was overtaken, felled, biained, and torn into ton thousand pieces, 
and I daresay the same fate ivould have fallen on me, but that the little 
Gorilla, whose wound I had dressed, flung its arms round my neck (their 
arms, you know, are much longei than otiis) And when an immense 
giey Gorilla, with haidly any teeth, brandishing the tiunk of a gollybosh- 
tree about sixteen feet long, came up to me i oaring, the little one squeaked 
out something plaintive, which, of couise, I could not understand , on 
which suddenly the monster flung down his tree, squatted down on his 
huge hams by the side of the little patient, and began to bellow and weep. 

And now, do you see whom I had rescued ? I had lescued the yomig 
Prmce of the Gorillas, who ivas out walking with his nurse and footman. 
The footman had run off to alarm his master, and ceitamly I nevei saw a 
footman run quicker. The whole aimy of Goiillas rushed foiwaid to 
rescue their piince, and punish his enemies If the King Goiilla’s emotion 
was great, fancy what the queen’s was when she came up ! She ainved, 
on a litter, neatly enough made with wattled blanches, on which slie lay 
with her youngest child, a prince of thiee weeks’ old. 

My little protege, with the wounded leg, still persisted in hugging me 
with Its arms (I think I mentioned that they are longer than those of men 
in general), and as the poor little brute was immensely heavy, and the 
Gorillas go at a prodigious pace, a littei was made for us likewise ; and my 
thirst much refreshed by a footman (the same domestic who bad given the 
alarm) running hand over hand up a cocoanut-tiee, tearing the iinds off, 
breaking the shell on his head, and handing me the fresh mflk in its 
cup. My little natient paitook of a little, stretching out its dear little 
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tinwounded foot, with which, or with its hand, a Gorilla can help iteelf 
indiscriminately. Belays of lai^e Gorillas relieved each other at the 
litters at intervals of twenty minutes, as I calculated by my watch, 
one of Jones and Bates, of Boston, Mass , though I have been unable to 
this day to ascertain how these animals calculate time with such sur- 
prising accuracy. We slept for that night under 

And now you see we arrive at really the moat interesting part of my 
travels in the country which I intended to visit, viz., the manners and 
habits of the Gonllas'c^ez eux. I give the heads of this narrative ofty, 
the full account being suppressed for a reason which shall presently ^ 
given. The heads, then, of the chapters, are briefly as follows : — 

The author's arrival tn the Gorilla country Its geographical position 
Lodgings assigned to him up a gum-tree. Constant attachment of the little 
prince. Hts royal highness's gratitude. Anecdotes of his wit, playfulness, 
and extraordinary precocity. Am offered a portion of poor Larkins for my 
supper, but declined with horror. Footman brings me a young crocodile : 
fishy, but very palatable. Old crocodiles too tough: ditto rhinoceros. 
Visit the queen mother — an enoivnous old Gonlla, quite white. Prescribe 
for her majesty. Meeting of Gorillas at what appears a parliament 
amongst them . presided over by old Gonlla tn cocoa-nut-fibre wig Their 
spot ts Their customs A privileged class amongst them. Extraordinary 
likeness of Gorillas to people at home, both at Charleston, S C., my native 
place ; and London, England, which I have visited. Flat-nosed Gorillas 
and blue-nosed Gorillas ; their hatred, and tears between them Tn apart 
of the country {its geographical position described) I see several negroes 
under Gonlla domination Well treated by their masters. Frog-eating 
Gorillas acioss the Salt Lake. Bull-headed Gorillas — their mutual 
hostility. Gi een Island Gorillas. More quarrelsome than the Bull-heads, 
and howl much louder. I am called to attend one of the princesses. 
Evident partiality of HUH, for me. Jealousy and rage of large red- 
headed Gonlla How shall I escape ^ 

Ay, how indeed 7 Do you wish to know 7 Is your curiosity excited? 
Well, I do know how I escaped. I could tell the most extraordmary 
adventures that happened to mo I could show you resemblances to 
people at home, that would make them blue with rage and you crack 

jour sides with laughter And what is the reason I 

cannot wi-ite this paper, having all the facts befoie me? The reason 
is, that walking down St. James Street yesteiday, I met a fnend who 
says to me, “ Boundabout, my boy, have you seen your picture ? Here 
It IS I ” And he pulls out a portrait, executed in photography, of your 
humble servant, as an immense and most unpleasant-featured baboon, with 
long hairy hands, and called by the waggirii artist “ A Literary Gorilla.” 
O horror I And now you see why J can’t play off this joke myedf, and 
moralize on the fa\Ae, as it has been narrated already de me. 
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Mr Btjnus’sj the house agBtit (■who !et4 lodglhgs, aM sdls British pickles, 
tea, sherry and the like), she found the Ticomte oecupyittg a stool as 
clelk In Mr. Bonus’s establiriiihent, svliere fbr twelve hundred francs 
a year he gave his invaluable serViees during the da^ 1 Mrs. Baynes 
took poor ttmdatne severely to task for admitting such a Ulan tO her 
assemblies. MadaUie Was astonished Monsieur was a gentleman of 
ancient family who had met with misfortunes. He was earning his 
maintenance. To Sit in a bUreaU Was not a dishonour. Knowing that 
Itnitique meaht shop and ffifqon meant boy, Mrs Baynes made use of the 
ivords hoiittqitv the nekt time she saw the s'icomte The little 

man wept tears of rage ahd nloitification Theie was a very painful 
scene, at which, thank Mercy, poor Charlotte thoUght, Philip Was not 
present Wbrb it not for the general’s cJter'ent Manri (by which plirase 
the vibomte sury kindly designated General Bayncs’s chestnut top-knot) 
the vioortile would have had reason from him “ Charming miss,” he 
said to Chariotte, " your respectable papa is safe fiom my sword ' 
Madame your mamma has addressed lUe words which I qualify not. But 
3 'ou — yen al-e too ’andsbme, too good, to despise a poor soldier, a poor 
gentleman ' ” I have heard the vicomte still dances at boarding-hoUses 
and IS still in pursuit of an A jujlnise. lie must be a wooer how almost 
as elderly as the good geneitil whose scalp he respected 

Mrs Bayiles Was, to be sure, a heavy weight to bear for poor 
madame, but her lean shoulders were accustomed to many a burden, 
and if the general’s wife Was qnarielsome and odious, he, as madame 
said, was as soft as a mUtton; and dial lotto's pietty face and manners 
were the admiiatioh of all The yellow Miss Bolderos, those hapless 
elderly orphans left in pawn, might bite tlleir lips with envy, but they 
never could taake them as red as Miss Charlotte's Smiling mouth To 
the honour of Madartie Smolensk be it said that never by word or hint 
did she cause tho^e unhappy young ladies any needless pain She never 
stinted them of any meal fio fuU-priced pensioner of madUme’s could 
have breakfast, luncheon, dinners seived more regularly. The day after 
their mother’s flight, that good Madame Smolensk took eaily cups of tea 
to the girls’ rooms, with her own hands ; and I believe helped to do the 
hair of one of them, and otherwise to soothe them m their irtisforlune. 
They could not keep their secret It must be owned that Mrs Baynes 
never lost an opportunity of depicting their situation ahd acquainting all 
nCw-comers Uitli their niothei’s Bight and trahsgiession. But she was 
good-natured to the captives in her grim way : and admired niadame's 
forbearance T^hrflihg them The tWo old officeto were UoW especially 
polite to tho poor things • and the general rapped one of his boys over 
the knUbldeS for ^yihg to Miss Bienda, " If yout Uncle is a lord, why 
doesn’t he give yoU any money “ And these girls used to hold their 
heads above mine, ahd their mother used to give herself such airs ! ” cried 
Mrs. Baynes “ And Eliza Bayhea used to flatter those poor girls and 
their mother, and fehey they were going to make a woman of fashion of 
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her !” said Mrs. Bunch. “ We all have our -weaknesaes. Lords al^ not 
youiB, my dear. Faith, I don’t think you know one," says stout little 
Colonel Bunch. “ 1 wouldn’t pay a duchess such court as Ehza paid that 
woman I ” cried Emma ; and she made sarcastic inquiries of the general, 
whether Eliza had heard from her friend the Honourable Mrs. Boldero ? 
But for all this Mrs. Bunch pitied the young ladies, and I believe gave 
them a little supply of com from her private purse. A word as to their 
private history. Their mamma became the terror of boarding-house- 
keepers: and the poor girls practised their duets all over Europe. Mrs 
Boldero’s noble nephew, the present Strongitharm (as a friend who 
knows the fashionable world informs me,) was victimized by his own 
uncle, and a most painful affair occurred between them at a game at 
‘ blind hookey ’ The Honourable Mrs Boldero is living in the precincts 
of Ilolyrood ; one of her daughters is happily married to a minister ; and 
the other to an apothecary who was called in to attend her in quinsy 
So I am inclined to think that phrase about “ select ” boardmg-houses, 
is a mere complimentary term, and as for the strictest references being 
given and required, I certainly should not lay out extra money for 
printing that expression in my advertisement, were I going to set up an 
establishment myself. 

Old college friends of Philip’s visited Paris fiom time to time; and 
rejoiced in carrying him off to Borel’s or the Trois Frferes, and hospitably 
treating him who had been so hospitable in his time Tes, thanks be to 
Heaven, there are good Samaritans in pretty laige numbers in this world, 
and hands ready enough to succour a man in misfortune I could name 
two or thiee gentlemen who drive about in chariots and look at people’s 
tongues and write queer figures and queer Latin on note-paper, who 
occultly made a purse containing some seven or ten score fees, and sent 
them out to Dr Firmin in his bamshment. The poor wretch had behaved 
as ill as might be, but he uas without a penny or a friend. I daresay 
Dr. Goodenough, amongst other philanthropists, put his hands into his 
pocket Having heartily disliked and nustrusted Firmin m piosperity, 
in adversity he melted towards the poor fugitive wretch : he even could 
bdieve that Firmin had some skill in his profession, and in his practice 
was not quite a quack. 

Philip’s old college and school cronies laughed at hearing that, now 
his min was complete, he was thinking about marriage. Such a plan 
was of a piece with Mr. Firmm’s known prudence and foresight. But 
they made an objection to his proposed union, which had strack us at 
home previously. Papa-in-law was well enough, or at least inoffensive : 
but, ah, ye powers! uhat a mother-in-law was poor Phil laying up^or 
his future days! Two or three of our mutual companions made this 
remark on returning to work and chambers after their autumn holiday. 
We never had too much charity for Mrs. Baynes; and what Phihp told 
us about her did not serve to increase our regard. 

About Christmas Mr. Finmn’s own affairs brought him on a brief 
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visit to London. We were not jealous tliat he took up his quarters with 
his httle friend, of Thomhaugh Street, who was contented that he should 
dine with us, provided she could have the pleasure of housing him under 
her kmd dielter. High and mighty people as we were — ^for under what 
humble roofs does not Vanity hold her sway ? — we, who knew Mrs. Brandon’s 
virtues, and were aware of her early story, would have condescended to 
receive her into our society ; but it was the httle lady herself who had 
her pride, and held aloof. “ My parents did not give me the education 
you have had, ma’am,” Caroline said to my wife. “ My place is not 
here, I know very well ; unless you should be took ill, and tften, me’am, 
you’ll see that I will be glad enough to come. Philip can come and see 
me , and a blessing it is to me to set eyes on him. But I shouldn’t 
be happy in your diawing-room, nor you in having me. The dear 
children look surprised at my way of talking , and no wonder : and they 
laugh sometimes to one another, God bless ’em * I don’t mind. My 
education was not cared for I scaice had any schooling but what I 
taught myself. My pa hadn’t the means of learning me much : and it is 
too late to go to school at forty odd I’ve got all his stockings and things 
darned ; and his linen, poor fellow • — beautiful : I wish they kep it 
as nice in France, where he is 1 Ton’ll give my love to the young lady, 
won’t you, ma’am: and, oh 1 it’s a blessing to me to hear bow good and 
gentle she js 1 He has a high temper, Philip have : but them he likes 
can easy manage him. You have been his best kind fiiends ; and so will 
she be, I trust; and they may be happy though they’re poor. But 
they’ve time to get rich, haven’t they ? .Amd it’s not the richest that’s 
the happiest, that 1 can see in many a fine house where Nurse Brandon 
goes and has her eyes open, though she don’t say much, you know.” In 
this way Nurse Brandon would prattle on to us when she came to see 
us. She would share our meal, always thanking by name the servant 
who helped her. She insisted on calling our children “Miss” and 
“ Master,” and I think those young satirists did not laugh often or 
unkindly at her peculiarities. I know they were told that Nurse Brandon 
was very good ; and that she took care of her father in his old age , and 
that she had passed through very great griefs and trials ; and that she 
had nursed Uncle Philip -when he had been very ill indeed, and 
when many people would have been a&aid to come near him ; and 
that her life was spent in tending fbe sicli, and m doing good to her 
neighbour. 

One day during Philip’s stay with us we happen to read in the paper 
Lord Eingwood’s arrival in London. My lord had a grand town house of 
his own which he did not always inhabit. He liked the cheerfulness of a 
hotel better. Eingwood House was too large and too dismal. He did 
not care to eat a solitary mutton chop in a great dming-room surrounded 
by ghostly images of dead Eingwoods — ^his dead son, a boy who had died 
in his boyhood ; his dead brother attired in the uniform of his day (in 
which picture there was no little resemblance to Philip Firmin, the colonel’s 
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an^ Ins frianda. “ ! that’# the fellow I least l*e to look »t ” 

the old aiaa would #ay, scowling »t. the pioturi!, and hreakwg out into th^ 
pld-ia^ioned oadm which garnished many oftnyersations in his young 
daya. “ That Mow conld ridp all d%y ; and sleep all mght, or go without 
sleep aa he choae ; and drink hi# Mr bottles, and never have a headache ; 
and bleak hia cellar bone, and see the fox killed three hours after. That 
was ones a man, as old Marlborough emd, looking at his own picture, 
Noiv iny doctor’s my waster ; my docipi and the infernal gout over him. 

I live upon pap and pnddens, hke a haby , only I’ve shed all my teeth, 
haug ’em. If I dunk tluee glasses of shenj', my butler thieatens me. 
You young Mow, who haven’t twopence lu your pocket, by George, I 
would hke to change With you. Only you wouldn’t, haug you, you 
wouldn’t Why, I don’t heheve Tpdhuutei’ would change with me: 
would you, Todhuutei' — and you’re about as fond of a great man as any 
fellow I evei' know. Don’t tell me. You are, sir. Why, when I walked 
With yon on Byde sands one day, 1 said to that fellow, t Todhnnter, don’t 
you think 1 could order the sea to stand still 7 ’ I did. And you had 
never heard of King Canute, hanged if you had — and never lead any 
book except the Stud-book and Mrs. Glass’s Cookery, hanged if you did." 
Such remarks and conversations of his relative has Philip leported to me. 
Two or three men about town had veiy good imitations of this toothless, 
growhng, blasphemous old cynic He was splendid and penurious; 
violent and easily led ; surrounded by flatterers and utteily lonely. He 
tad Qld-=world notions, wluoh I believe have passed out of the manners of 
great folks now. He thought it beneath him to tiavel by railway, and 
his postchaise was one of the last on the load. The tide i oiled on in 
spite of this old Canute, and has long since idled over him and liis post- 
chaise. Why, almost all hia mutators are actually dead , and only this 
year, when old Jack Mummeis gave an imitation of him at Bays’s (where 
Jack’s mimicry used to be received with shouts of laughter but a few 
years since), there was a dismal silence in the coffee-room, except from 
two or three young men at a near table, who said, “ What is the old fool 
mumbling and swearing at now 7 An imitation of Lord. Bingwood, and 
who was he ? " So our names pass away, and are forgotten : and the 
tallest statues, do not the sands of time accumulate apd or ei whelm them? 
/have not forgotten my lord ; any moie than I have forgotten the cpels 
of my school, about whom, perhaps, you don’t care to hear. 1 see my 
lord’s bald head, and hooked beak, and busby eyebrows, and tall velvet 
collar, and brass buttona, and great black moutb, and trembling hand, and 
trembling paiasites round him, and I can hear his voice, and great oaths, 
and laughter You parasites pf to-day are bowing to other great people; 
and this great qne, who -was alive enly yesterday, is as dead ## Qeoige lY, 
or Nebuchadneazar. 

Well, we happen ^o read that Philip’s noble relative, Lord Hingweod, 
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has arrived at -rr— tftteli 'wmat PWip is staying with wss aadlpwa 
that I oonusel my ft^end to go and wait upon Iris lordsbip- Hfi 
,«y kmd at Paris : he had eyidantly taken a liking to Philip- Fiymin 
oaght to go and see him. Who knows? Lord Emgwood might hs ipfilmsd 
to dp something for his brother’s grandson. 

Tins was just the point, winch any one who knew Philip ^ould have 
hesitated to uige upon him To tiy and make him bow and smile on a 
great man with a view to future iavouvs, was to demand the impossihle 
liom Fiimin. The king’s men may lead the king’s horses to the water, 
but the king himself can’t make them drink. 1 own that I came back to 
the subject, and iiiged it repeatedly on my fnend. “ I 7t«ue been,” said 
Philip, sulkily “ I have left a caid upon him. If he wants me, he can 
send to No 120, Queen Square, Westminster, my present hotel. But 
if you think he will give me anything beyond a dinner, I tell you you 
aie mistaken.” 

We dined that day wnh Phihp’s employei', worthy Afi. Mugfoid, of 
the Pall Mall GazetU, who was piofuse in his hospitalities, and especially 
giacious to Philip Mugfoid was pleased with Fiimin’s letters ; and you 
may be suie that gcverei criUcs did not contiadict their fiicnd’s good- 
natuied nation. Yfe diove to the suburban villa at Hampstead, and 
steaming odours of soup, mutton, onions, luslied out into the hall to give 
ns welcome, and to warn us of the good cheer in stoie for the party. 

was not one of Mugford’s days for counteimandmg side dishes, 1 
promise you Men m black with noble white cotton gloves were in waiting 
to leceive us, and Mre Mogfoid, in a uch blue satin and featheis, a profusion 
of flounces, laces, marabouts, jewels, and eau-dc-Cologne, rose to welcome 
us from a stately sofa, where she sat sunounded by hei children. These, 
too, were in brilliant dresses, with shining new combed i air. The ladies, 
of course, instantly began to Ulk about their childieii, and my wife’s 
unfeigned admiration for Mrs Mugfozd’s last baby I think won that 
w 01 thy lady’s goodwill at once. I made some remark regarding one 
of the boys as being the picture of his father, w'bich was not lucky I 
don’t know why, but I have it fiom her husband’s own admission, that 
Mrs. Mugford always thinks I .am “chaffing” her. One of the boys fiankly 
informed me there was goose for dinner ; and ivhen a cheprful cloop was 
heard from a neighbouring loom, told me that was pa diawing the corks. 
Why should Mrs. Mugfoid reprove the outspoken child and say, “ James, 
hold your tongue, do now ? Better wine than was poured forth when 
those coiks were drawn, never flowed fiom bottle. — I say, I never saw 
better wine nor more bottles. If ever a table may be said to have groaned, 
that expression might with justice be applied to Mugford’s mahogany. 
Talbot Twysden would have feasted forty people with the meal here 
provided for eight by our moat hoqatable enteitamer Though Mugfoid’s 
editor was present, who thinks himself a veiy fine fellow, I assure 
you, but whose name X am not at liberty to divulge, all the honours 
of the entertainment were for the Fans Correspondent, who was speeiaUy 
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requested to take Mrs. M. to dinner. As an earl’s grand-nephew, and 
a lord’s great-grandson, of course we felt that this place of honour was 
Firmin’s right. How Mrs. Mugford pressed him to eat ! She carved- — 
I am very glad she would not let Philip carve for her, for he might have 
sent the goose into her lap — she carved, I say, and I really flunk she gave 
him more staffing than to any of us, but that may have been mere 
envy on my part. Allusions to Lord Bmgwood were repeatedly made 
dunng dinner. ‘ ‘ Lord E has come to town, Mr. F , 1 perceive,” says 
Mugford, winking. “ You’ve been to see him, of course ? ” Mr. Firmin 
glared at me very fiercely, he had to own he Aad been to call on Lord 
Emgwood. Mugford led the conversation to the noble lord so frequently 
that Philip madly kicked my shins under the table I don’t know how 
many times I had to suffer from that foot which in its time has trampled 
on so many persons : a kick for each time Lord Eingwood’s name, houses, 
parks, properties, were mentioned, was a frightfiil allowance. Mis. Mug- 
ford would say, “ May I assist you to a little pheasant, Mr. Firmin 7 I 
daresay they are not as good as Lord Emgwood’s ” (a kick from Philip), 
or Mugford would exclaim, “ Mr. F., try that ’ock > Lord Eingwood 
hasn’t better wine than that.” (Dreadfiil punishment upon my tibia tmder 
the table ) “ John ! Two ’ocks, me and Mr Firmin. Join us, Mr P ,” 

and so forth. And after dinner, to the ladies — as my wife, who betrayed 
their mysteries, informed me — Mrs. Mugford’s conversation was incessant 
regarding the Eingwood family and Firmm’s relationfliip to that noble 
house. The meeting of the old lord and Fu-min in Paris was discussed 
with immense interest. His lordship called him Philip most affable * he 
was very fond of Mr. Firmm. A httle bird had told Mrs. Mugford that 
somebody else was very fond of Mr. Firmin. She hoped it would be a 
match, and that his lordship would do the handsome thmg by his nephew. 
What 7 My wife wondered that Mrs. Mugford should know about Philip’s 
affairs 7 (and wonder indeed she did ) A little bird had told Mrs. M. — 
a fiiend of both ladies, that dear, good httle nurse Brandon, who was 

engaged and here the conversation went off into mysteries which I 

certainly shall not reveal Suffice it that Mis Mugford was one of 
Mrs Brandon’s best, kindest, and most constant patrons — or might I be 
permitted to say matrons 7 — and had leceived a most favourable report 
of us from the little nurse. And here Mrs. Pendennis gave a verbatim 
report not only of our hostess’s speech, but of her manner and accent. 
“ Yes, ma’am,” says Mrs Mugford to Mrs. Pendennis, “ our friend Mrs. B. 
has told me of a certain gentleman whose name shall be nameless. His 
manner is cold, not to say ’aughty. He seems to be laughing at people 
sometimes — don’t say Ho ; I saw him once or twice at dinner, both him 
and Mr. Finqin- But he is a true friend, Mrs. Brandon says he is. 
And when you know him, his heait is good.” Is it 7 Amen. A dis- 
tinguiflied wiiter has composed, m not very late days, a comedy of which 
the cheerful moral is, that we are “ not so bad as we seem.” Aren’t we 7 
Amen, agam. Give us thy heaity hand, lago] Taituffe, how the woild 
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has been mistaken in you ! Macbeth ! put that little affair of the murder 
out of your mind. It was a momentary 'weakness ; and who is not weak 
at times 7 Blifil, a more maligned man than you docs not exist ! 

0 humanity ! how we have been mistaken in you ! Let us expunge 
the vulgar expression “ miserable sinners " out of all prayer-books ; open 
the portholes of all hulks ; break the chains of all convictB ; and unlock 
the boxes of all spoons. 

As we discussed Mr. Mugford’s entertainment on our return home, I 
unproved the occasion with Phibp, I pointed out the reasonableness of the 
hopes which he might entertain of help from his wealthy kinsman, and 
actually forced him to promise to wait upon my lord the next day. 
Now, when Philip Firmin did a thing against his wiR, he did it with 
a bad grace When he is not pleased, he does not pretend to be happy : 
and when he is sulky, Mr. Fumm is a very disagreeable companion. 
Though he never once reproadied me afterwards with what happened, I 
own that I have had cruel twinges of conscience since. If I had not sent 
him on that dutiful visit to his grand uncle, what oocurred might never, 
peihaps, have occurred at all I acted for the best, and that I avei ; 
however I may grieve for the consequences which ensued when the poor 
fellow followed my advice. 

If Philip held aloof from Lord Emgwood in London, you may be sure 
Philip’s dear cousins were in waitmg on his lordship, and never lost an 
opportunity of showing their respectful sympathy. Was Loid Emgwood 
ailing Mr. Twysden, or Mrs. Twysden, or the dear guls, or Kingwood 
their brother, were daily m his lordship’s antechamber, asking for news of 
his health. They bent down respectfully before Lord liingwood’s major- 
domo. They would have given him money, as they always averred, only 
what sum could they give to such a man as Budge 7 They actually 
offered to bribe Mr Rudge with their wine, over which he made horrible 
faces. They fawned and smiled before him always. I should like to 
have seen that calm Mrs. Twysden, that serene, high-bred woman, who 
■would cut her dearest friend if misfortune befel her, or the world turned 
its back ; — I should like to have seen, and can see her m my mind’s eye, 
simpenng and coaxing, and wheedhng this footman. She made cheap 
presents to Mr Rudge : she smiled on him and asked after his health. 
And of course Talbot Twysden flattered him too m Talbot’s jolly way. 
It was a wmk, and nod, and a hearty hoiv do you do — and (after due 
inquiries made and answered about his lordship) it would be, “ Rudge ! 

1 think my housekeeper has a good glass of port wine in her room, if you 
happen to be passing that ivay, and my lord don’t want youl” And 
with a gra'^e courtesy, I can fancy Mr. Rudge bowing to Mr. and Mrs. 
Twysden, and thanking them, and descending to Mrs Blenkinsop’s skinny 
loom where the port wine is ready — and if Mr. Rudge and Mrs. Blenkinsop 
are confidential, I can fancy their talking over the characters and peculiarities 
of the folks upstairs. Servants somerimes actually do ; and if master and 
mistiess are humbugs these wretched menials sometimes find them out 
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Now, no duke eould be mose lordly (fioi condeseejidijig is his bewpg 
than Mr Philip PirmiH towards the menial thropg. In tjipse days, when 
he had money in his pockets, he gave Mr. Budge opt of his plenty ; and 
the man remembeied his generosity when he was poor: and deeJared — 
m a select society, and in the company of the relative fif a person from 
^yhoIn I have the information — declared in die presence of Captain Gann 
at the Admiral £ — ng Club in fact, that Mr. Heff was always a swell ; 
but since be was done, he Budge, was blest if that yopug ^ap warn’t 
a greater swell than hever.” And Budge actually liked this pooi young 
fellow better than the family in Walpole Su eet, whom Mr. B. pronpunced 
to be “a diabby lot.” And in fact it was Bndge as well as myself, who 
advised that Philip dionld see lus Iprdsliip. 

Wlicn at length Pluljp paid his second vimt, hli Budge said, “ My 
loid wiU see you, sir, I think. He has been speaking of you. He’p 
very unwell He’s going to have a fit of the gout, I think. I’ll tell bipi 
you are here.” And coming back to Philip, after a brief disappearance, 
and with rather a scared face, he repeated the peripission to enter, and 
again cautioned him, saying, that “ my lord was very queer ” 

In fact, as we learned afterwards, through the channel previously 
indicated, my lord, when he heaid that Philip had called, cued, “He hag, 
has he Hang him, send him in,” using, I am constrained to say, m 
place of the monosyllable “ hang,’* a much strpngei expiession. 

“ Oh, it’s you, IS it ?” saj s my lord. You have heep m Imndop ever 

so long Twysden told me of you yesterday.” 

“ I have called before, sir," said Philip, very quietly. 

“ I wonder you have the face to call at all, sir 1” ones the old man, 
glaring at Philip His lordship’s countenance was of a gamboge colour ; 
his noble eyes were blood-shot and starting ; his voice, always very harsh 
and stndent, was now specially impIeaEaut; and fiom the crater of his 
month, shot loud exploding oaths 

“ Pace I my loid ?" says Philip, still very meek. 

“ Yes, if you call that a face whieh is covered over with hair like 
a baboon!” growled my loid, showing his tusks “Twysden was here 
last night, and tells me some pretty news about you." 

Philip blushed ; he knew what the news most bkely would be 
“ Twysden says that now you are a pauper, by George, and living by 
bieakiBg stones in the street, — ^yon have been such an laferaal, drivelhng, 
hanged fool, as to engage younelf to another pauper 1 ” 

Poor Philip turned white from red 5 and spoke slewly i “ I beg your 
pardon, my lord, you said ” 

“ I said you were a hanged feol, sir 1 ” roared the old man ; “ can’t you 
hear ? ” 

“ I believe I am a member of youj> femily, my lord,” says Philip, 
rnang up. In a quarrel, he would sometimes lose bis teaipw, and speak 
out his mind ; or seaietimes, and then he was most dangerous, he would 
be especially calm and Grandtsoaian. 
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“ Some hanged adventurer, thinking you were to get moaey from me, 
bag hooted you for his daughter, has he?” 

“ I have engaged myself to a young lady, and I am the poorer of the 
two," Bays Philip. 

“ She thinks you will get money from me,” contmuea his lordship. 

“ Does she ? I never did ! ” replied Philip. 

“ By heaven, you shan’t, unless you give up this rabbidi.'’ 

“ I shan’t give her up, sir, and I shall do without the money,” said 
Mr. Firmin very boldly. 

“ Go to Tartarus !” screamed the old man. 

On which Philip told us, “ I said, ‘ Seniores priores,’ my lord,” and 
turned on my heel. So you see if he was gomg to leave me something, 
and he neaily said he was, that chance is passed now, and I have made a 
pi ctty morning's woik ” And a pretty morning’s work it was: and it 
was I who had set him upon it' My brave Philip not only did not 
rebuke me for having sent him on this errand, but took the blame of the 
busmess on himself “ Since I have been engaged,” he said, “ I am grow- 
ing dreadfully avaricious, and am almost as sordid about money as those 
Twysdens I cringed to that old man ; I crawled beioie his gouty feet. 
Well, I could crawl from hcie to Saint James’s Palace to get some money 
for my little Charlotte” Philip ciinge and crawl 1 If theie were no 
posture-masters moio supple than Philip Firniin, kotooing would be a. lost 
art, like the Menuet de la Cotcr But fear not, ye gieat ' Men’s backs 
were made to bend, and the race of parasites is still in good repute 

When our friend told us how his bnef interview with Loid Eingwood 
had begun and ended, I Hunk those who counselled Philip to wait upon 
his grand-uncle felt rather ashamed of their woildly wisdom and the 
advice which they had given. We ought to have known our Hurou suf- 
ficiently to be aware that it was a dangerous experiment to set him bow- 
ing in lords’ antechambeis. Weie not his elbows sure to break some 
couitly china, his feet to trample and tear some lace tram? So all the 
good we had done was to occasion a quariel between him and his patron. 
Loid Eingwood avowed that he had intended to leave Philip money; and 
by thrusting the poor fellow into the old nobleman’s sick chamber, we 
had occasioned a quarrel between the relatives, who paited with mutual 
threats and anger “ Oh, dear me ' ” I groaned in connubial colloquies. 

“ Let us get him away. He wiU be boxing Mugford’s ears next, and telling 
Mrs. Mogford that she is vulgar, and a bore. He was eager to get back 
to bis work, or rather to his lady-love at Paris. We did not try to detain 
him For fear of further accidents we were rather anxious that he should 
be gone. Crestfallen and sad, I accompamed him to the Boulogne boat. 
He paid for his place in the second cabin, and stoutly bade us adieu. A 
rough night • a wet, slippery deck : a crowd of frowzy fellow-passengers : 
and poor Philip in the midst of them in a thin cloak, his yellow hair and 
beard blowing about ; I see the steamer now, and left her with 1 know 
not what feehngs of contrition and shame. Why had I sent Philip to 
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call upon that savage, overbearing old patron of his 7 Why compelled 
him to that bootless act of submission? Lord Kingwood’s brutalities 
were matters of common notoriety. A wicked, dissolute, cynical old man : 
and we must try to make friends with this mammon of unrighteousness, 
and set poor Phihp to bow befoie him and flatter him ! Ah, mea culpa, 
mea culpa I The wind blew hard that winter night, and many tiles and 
chimney-pots blew down ; and as I thought of poor Philip tossing in the 
frowzy second-cabin, I rolled about my own bed very uneasily. 

I looked into Bays’s club the day after, and there fell on both the 
Twysdens. The parasite of a father was clinging to the button of a great 
man when I entered : the httle reptile of a son came to the club in 
Captam Woolcombe's brougham, and in that distinguished mulatto officer's 
company. They looked at me in a peculiar way. I was suie they did. 
Talbot Twysden, pouring his loud, biaggart talk in the ear of poor Lord 
Lepel, eyed me with a glance of triumph, and talked and swaggered so 
that I should hear. Eingwood Twysden and Woolcombe, drinking absinthe 
to whet their noble appetites, exchanged glances and grins Woolcombe’s 
eyes were of the colour of the absinthe he swallowed. I did not see that 
Twysden tore off one of Lord Lepel’s buttons, but that nobleman, with a 
scared countenance moved away rapidly from his httle peisecutor. “ Hang 
him, tlirow him over, and come to me ! ” I heard the generous Twysden 
say “ I expect Eingwood and one or two more ” At this proposition. 
Lord Lepel, in a tremulous way, muttered that he could not break his 
engagement, and fled out of the club 

TAvysden’s dinners, the pohte reader has been previously informed, 
were notorious , and he constantly bragged of having the company of 
Lord Emgwood Now it so happened that on this very evening, Lord 
Eingwood, with three of his followeis, henchmen, or led captains, dined 
at Bays’s club, being determined to see a pantomime in which a very 
pretty young Columbme figured . and some one in the house joked with 
his lordship, and said, “ Why, you are going to dine with Talbot Twysden. 
He said, j'ust now, that he expected you.” 

“ Did he 1 ” said his loidship. “ Then Talbot Twysden told a hanged 
he ! ” And little Tom Eaves, my informant, remembered these remark- 
able words, because of a circumstance which now almost immediately 
followed. 

A very few days after Philip’s departure, our fiiend, the little Sister, 
came to us at our breakfast-table, wearing an expression of much trouble 
and sadness on her kmd httle face; the causes of which sorrow she 
explained to us, as soon, as our children had gone away to them school- 
room Amongst Mrs. Brandon’s friends, and one of her lather’s constant 
companions, was the worthy Mr. Eidley, father of the celebrated painter 
of that name, who was himself of much too honourable and noble a nature 
to he ashamed of his humble paternal origin. Compamonship between 
father and son could not be very close or intimate ; especially as in the 
younger Eidley’s boyhood his father, who knew nothing of the fine arts, 
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had looked upon the child as a sickly, half-witted creature, who would be 
to his parents but a grief and a burden. But when J. J. Ridley, Esq., 
began to attain eminence in his profession, his father’s eyes were opened ; 
in place of neglect and contempt, he looked up to his boy with a sincere, 
naire admiration, and often, with tears, has narrated the pride and pleasure 
which he felt on the day when he waited on John- James at his master’s, 
Loid Todmoi den’s table Ridley senior now felt that he had been unkind 
and unjust to his boy in the latter’s early days, and with a very touching 
humihty the old man acknowledged his previous injustice, and tried to 
atone for it by present respect and affection. 

Though fondness for his son, and delight in the company of Captain 
Gann, often diew Mr. Ridley to Thornhaugh Street, and to the Admiral 
Byng Club, of which both were leadmg members, Ridley senior belonged 
to other clubs at the West End, wheie Lord Todmori^n’s butler con- 
sorted with the confidential butleis of others of the nobility : and I am 
informed that in those clubs Ridley continued to be called “ Todmorden” 
long after his connexion with that venerable nobleman had ceased. He 
continued to be called Lord Todmorden, in fact, just as Lord Popinjoy 
is still called by his old friends Popinjoy, though his father is dead, and 
Popinjoy, as everybody knows, is at present Eail of Pmtado. 

At one of these clubs of their order. Lord Todmorden’s man was in 
the constant habit of meeting Loid Ringwcod’s man, when their lordships 
(master and man) were in town These gentlemen had a regard for each 
other, and, when they met, communicated to each other their views of 
society, and their opinions of the characters of the various noble lords and 
inftuential commoners whom they served. Mr Rudge knew everything 
about Philip Firmm’s affairs, about the Doctor’s flight, about Philip’s 
generous behaviour. “ Geneious! I call it .admiral!” old Ridley re- 
marked, while narrating this trait of our liiend’s — and his present position. 
And Rudge contrasted Philip’s manly behaviour with the conduct of some 
sneaks which he would not name them, but which they were always speak- 
ing ill of the poor young fellow behmd his back, and sneaking up to my 
lord, and greater skinflints and meaner humbugs never were ; and there 
was no accounting foi tastes, but he. Badge, would not marry his daughter 
to a black man. 

Now . that day when Mr. Firmin went to see my Lord Ringwood was 
one of my lord’s very worst days, when it was almost as dangerous to go 
near him as to approach a Bengal tiger. When he is going to have a fit 
of gout, his lordship (Mr. Rudge remarked) was hawful. He curse and 
swear, he do, at everybody , even the clergy or the ladies — all’s one. On 
that very day when Mr. Firmin called he had said to Mr. Twysden, 
“ Get out, and don’t come slandering, and backbiting, and bullying that 
poor devil of a boy any more. It’s blackguardly, by George, sir — it’s 
blackguardly ” And Twysden came out with his tail between his legs, 
and he says to me — “ Rudge,” says he, “ my lord’s uncommon bad to-day. 
Well. He hadn’t been gone an hour when pore Philip comes, bad luck 
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to him, and my lord, who had just heard from Twysden all about that 
young woman — that party at Paris, Mis. Brandou — and it is about as 
great a piece of folly as ever I heard tell of — my lord tunjs upon 
the pole young fellar and call hun names worse than Twysden. But 
Mr. Pirmin ain’t that sort of man, he isn’t He won’t suffer any man 
to call him names ; and I suppose he gave my lord lus own back again, 
for I heard my loid swear at him tremendous, I did, with my own 
ears When my lord has the gout flying about I told you he is awful. 
When he takes his colchicum he’s worse. Now, we have got a parly 
at Whipham at Christmas, and at Whipham we must be And he took 
his colchicum night before last, and to-day he was in such a tremendous 
lage of swearing, cursing, and blowing up everybody, that it was as if he 
was I'ed hot And when Twysden and Mrs Twj'sden called that day — 
(if you kick thgt fellar out at the hall door, I’m blest if he won’t come 
smiikm’ down the chimney) — and he wouldn’t see any of them. And 
he bawled out after me, ‘If Firmm comes, kick him downstairs — do 
you heal '> ' with ever so many oaths and curses against the poor fellow, 
while he vowed he would never see his hanged impudent face again. 
But this wasn’t all, Eidley He sent for Bradgate, his lawyer, that 
very day. He had back his will, which I signed myself as one of the 
witnesses — ^me and Wilcox, the master of the hotel — and I know he had 
left Firmin something in it. Take my woid for it To that poor young 
fellow he means mischief. A full repoit of this conversation Mr. Eidloy 
gave to his httle fi-iend Mrs, Brandon, knowing the inteiest which Mis. 
Brandon took in the young gentleman ; and with these unpleasant news 
Mrs Brandon came off to advise with those, who — the good nurse was 
pleased to say — were Philip’s best friends in the world We wished we 
could give the Little Sister comfoi t • but all the world knew what a man 
Lord Eingwood was — how arbitrary, how levengeful, how cruel. 

I knew Mr Bradgate the lawyer, with whom I had business, and 
called upon him, more anxious to speak about Philip’s affairs than my 
own. I suppose I was too eager in coming to my point, for Biadgate saw 
the meaning of my questions, and declined to answer them. “ My client 
and I are not the dearest friends in the world,” Bradgate said, “ but I 
must keep his counsel, and must not tell you whether Mr. Firmin’s 
name is down in his lordship’s wiU or not. How should 1 know ? He 
may have altered his will. He may have left Firmin money ; he may 
have left him none. I hope young Firmin does not count on a legacy. 
That’s aU He may be disappointed if he does. Why, you may hope 
for a legacy from Lord Eingwood, and you may be disappointed. I 
know scores of people who do hope for something, and who won’t get a 
penny.” And Ihis was all the reply I could get at that time from the 
oracular httle lawyer. 

I told my wife, as of course every dutiful man tells everything to 
every dutiful wife* — ^but, though Bradgate discouraged us, &ere was 
somehow a lurking hope stall that the old nobleman wotdd provide for our 
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friefid. Then Philip would marry Chailotte. Then b« would eaia eyer 
so much more mouey by his newspapeir. _ Then he would be liappy ever 
after# My wife counts eggs not only before they are hatched, but before 
they aie laid, ^ever nas such an obstinate hopeftilness of character. 

I, on the other hand, take a rational and despondent view of things ; and 
if they turn out better than 1 expect, as sometimes they will, I a&bly 
own that I have been mistaken. 

But an early day capie when Mr Biadgate was no longer needful, or 
when he thought himself leleased from the obligations of silence with 
legal d tp his noble client It was two days before Christmas, and I took 
my accustomed afternoon saunter to Bays’s, where other habitues of the 
club were assembled There was no httle buzzmg, and excitement among 
the fiequenteis of the place. Talbot Twysden always arrived at Bays’s 
at ten minutes past four, and scuffled foi the evenmg paper, as if its 
contents were matter of gieat jmpoitance to Talbot He would hold 
men’s buttons, and discourse to them the leading aiticle out of that 
paper with an astounding emphasis and gravity. On this day, some 
ten minutes aftei his accustomed hour, he reached the club. Other 
gentlemen were engaged in perusmg the evening journal The lamps 
on the tables lighted up the bald heads, the grey heads, dyed heads, 
.md the wigs of many assembled fogies — muimuia went about the room. 

“ Veiy sudden ” “ Gout in the stomach ’’ “ Dined here only four 

days ago ” “ Looked veiy well ” “ Very well No 1 Never saw a 
fellow look worse in my life ” “ Yellow as a guinea.” “ Couldn’t eat " 

“ Swore dreadfully at the waiters, and at Tom Eaves w’lio dined with him ” 

“ Seventy-six, I see — Bom in the s:ime year with the Duke of Yoik.” 

“ Forty thousand a-year." “ Forty fifty-eight thousand three hundred, 

I tell you Alwayti been a saving man ” ‘‘ Title goes to bis cousin, Sir 

John Eingwood; not a member here — member of Boodle’s.” “Not the 
eaildom — the barony.” “Hated each other furiously Very violent , 
temjier, the old fellow was Never got over the Reform Bill, they used to 
say.” “Wonder whether he’ll leave anything to old bow wow Twys — ” 
Heie enters Talbot Twysden, Esq — “Ha, Colonel! How are you? 
What’s the news to-night '> Kept late at my office, making up accounts. 
Going down to Whipham to-moirow to pass Christmas with my wife’s 
uncle — Eingwood, you know. Always go down to Whipliam at Christmas. 
Keeps the pheasants for tis — no longer a hunting man myself. Lost my 
neive, by George ” 

Whilst the biaggart httle creature indulged in this pompous talk, he 
did not see the significant looks which were fixed upon him, or if he 
remarked them, was perhaps pleased by the attention which he excited 
Bays’s had long echoed with Twysden’s account of Eingwood, the phea- 
sants, his own loss of nerve in hunting, and the sum which their family 
would inherit at the death of their noble relative. 

“ I think I have heard you say Sir John Eingwood inherits after your 
relative asked Mr Hookham. 
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“ Yes ; the barony — only the barony. The earldom goes to my lord 
and his heirs — Hookham. Why shouldn’t he marry again? I often say 
to him, ‘Eingwood, why don’t you marry, if it’s only to disappoint 
that Whig fellow Sir John You aie fresh and hale, liingwood. You 
may live twenty years, five and twenty years. If you leave your niece 
and my children anything, we’re not in a hurry to inherit,’ I say; ‘ why 
dont you marry ?’ ” 

“ Ah ' Twysden, he’s past marrying,” gioans Mr. Hookham 

“ Not at all. Sober man, now. Stout man. Immense powerful 
man. Healthy man, but for gout I often say to him, ‘ Eingwood 1 ’ I 
say ” 

“ Oh, for mercy’s sake I stop this,” groans old Mr. Tremlett, who 
always begins to shudder at the sound of poor Twysden’s voice “ Tell 
him, somebody.” 

“ Haven’t you heard, Twysden'’ Haven’t you seen? Don’t you 
know? ” asks Mr. Hookham, solemnly. 

“ Heard, seen, known — ^what ^ ” cnes the other. 

“ An accident has happened to Lord Eingwood. Look at the paper. 
Here it is” And Twysden pulls out his great gold eye-glasses, holds 

the paper as far as his little arm will reach, and and merciful 

Powers 1 but I will not venture to depict the agony on that 

noble face. Like Timanthes, the painter, I hide this Agamemnon with a 
veil. I cast the Globe newspaper over him Illabatur orbis : and let 
imagination depict our Twysden under the rmns. 

What Twysden read in the Globe was a mere curt paragraph; but in 
next morning’s Times there was one of those obituary notices to which 
noblemen of enunence must submit fi:om the mysterious necrographer 
engaged by that paper. 
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CHAPTER XXU. 

PcLvis ET Umbra Sumus. 

first and only Earl of Eing- 
^ wood has submitted to the fate 
which peers and commoners are 
alike destined to undergo. Hasten- 
ing to hiB magnificent seat of 
"Whipham Market, where he pro- 
posed to entertain an illustrious 
Christmas party, his lordship left 
London scarcely recovered from an 
attack of gout to which he has been 
for many years a martyr. The 
disease must have fiown to his 
stomach, and suddenly ^mastered 
him At Turreys Begum, thirty 
miles from his own princely habitation, where he had been accustomed to 
dine on his almost royal progresses to his home, he was already in a state 
of dreadful sufiering, to which his attendants did not pay the attention 
which his condition ought to have excited ; for when labouring under this 
most painful malady his outcries were loud, and his language and demeanour 
exceedingly violent He angrily refused to send for medical aid at Turreys, 
and insisted on continuing his journey homewards. He was one of the old 
school, who never would enter a railway (though his fortune was greatly 
increased by the passage of the railway through his property) ; and his 
own horses always met him at Popper’s Tavern, an obscure hamlet, 
seventeen miles from hia prmcely seat He made no sign on arriving 
at Poppei’s, and spoke no word, to the now serious alarm of his servants. 
When they came to light his carriage-lamps, and look into his postchaise, 
the lord of many thousand acres, and, according to report, of immense 
wealth, was dead. The journey from Turreys had been the last stage of 
a lung, a piosperous, and, if not a famous, at least a notorious and mag- 
nificent career. 

“ The late John George Earl and Baron Emgwood and Viscount Cinq- 
bars entered into public life at the dangerous period before the French 
Eevolution ; and commenced his career as the friend and companion of 
the Prince of Wales. When his Eoyal Highness seceded from the Whig 
party, Lord Emgwood also joined the Tory side of politicians, and an 
earldom was the puce of his fidelity. But on the elevation of Lord 
Steyne to a marquiaate, Lord Emgwood quarrelled fur awhile with his 
royal patron and friend, deeming his own services unjustly slighted as a 
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hke dignity was aot conferred om Limself. On several occasions he gave 
his vote against Government, and caused his nominees in the House of 
Commons to vote with the Whigs. He never was zeconciled to his late 
Majesty Geoige IV., of whom he was in the habit of speaking with cha- 
racteiistic bluntness The approach of the Reform Bill, however, threw 
this nobleman definitively om the Tpiy side, of which he has ever since 
remained, if not an eloquent, at least a violent supporter He was said 
to be a liberal landlord, so long as hm tenants did not thwait him in his 
views. His only son died early ; and his loidohip, according to report, 
has long been on ill terms with lus hinsn^On and successor. Sir John 
Ringwood, of Appleshavv, Bsuonet, at present Hmpn Bipgvyopd The 
barony has been in this ancient family since the reign of GteorgO I., when 
Sir John Ringwood was ennobled, and Sir Francis, his htothfa^ a Baron 
of the Exchequer, was advanced to the dignity of Baionet hj fhe first of 
our Hanoverian soveieigns.” 

This was the aiticle which my mfe and I read on the 
Christmas eve, as our childien W'cre decking lamps and looking-glasses 
with holly and red harries for the approaching festival. I had despatched 
a hurried note, contaimag the news, to Philip on the night previous. 
We were gainfully amnous about his fate now, when a few days would 
decide it. Again my business oy cuiiosity took me to see Mr Biadgate 
the lawyer. He was in possession of the news of course He was not 
averse to talk about it. The death of liis oheut unsealed the lawyer’s 
bps partially ; and I must say Biadgate spoke in a manner not fiatteung 
to his noble deceased olient. The hiutalities of the late nobleman had 
been very hard to bear.. On occasion of then last meeting his oaths and 
disrespectful behaviour had been specially odious He had abused almost 
eveiy one of his i.elatives His heir, he said, wag a canting, Methodigtisal 
humbug. He had a relative (whom Biadgate said he would not name) 
who was a scheming, swaggeimg, swindling hckspittle parasite, always 
cr'mgmg at his heels, and longing for his death. And he had another 
relative, the impudent son of a swindling doctor, who had insulted him 
tarn hours before in his own room, — a fellow who was a pauper, and 
going to propagate a breed for the n'orkhouse; for, after his behaviour of 
that day, he would ha condemned to the lowest pit of Acheron, before 
he, Lord Bingwood, would give that scouudiel a penny of his money. 

And his lordship desired me to send him back his vi’ill,” said 
Mr Biadgate. “ And he destroyed that will before he went away : it was 
not the first he had burned. And I may tell you, now all is over, that 
he had left his brother’s grandson a handsome legacy in that will, which 
your poor fiiend might have had, hut that he went to see my lord in 
his unlucky fit of gout ” Ah, mea culpa I mea culpa ! And who sent 
Philip to see his lelative iq that unlucky fit of gout 2 Who was so 
worldly-wise — so Twysden-hhe, as to counsel Philip tp flattery and sub- 
mission ? But for that adviop he might be wealthy new ; he might he 
he might he ready to marry his young sweetheart. Our 
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Chri^was turk^ ckpkeS me »e ? pf it- Thp lights hweS (Jimlji 

and tke kisses end la\ighter the nitstletpe ivene kiHt me^eflpkqly 

epmt:- But &¥ my edvipe, hflW happy might ny fti^d have bepu t I 
lopked askpnpe at the honest face# of my childieu- What would they 
gay if they knew their fathei: had advised a fiieiid tp eunge, and how, and 
humble himgelf hefo^e a iidi, wicked fild man ’ J gate as mute at the 
pautpimme as at a biiraat ; the ianghtei' of the httle cues smqte me as 
with a reproof. A bprial ? With plumes aud hghts, and upholsterers’ 
pageantry, and momnmg hy the yard measure, they were huryipg my 
Lmd Emgwood, whq might have made Bhlhp Bumm rich but fur me. 

All lingering hopes regarding our friend were quickly put to au end. 
A wdl wag found at Whipham. dated a yeai back, m which no mention 
was made of poor Philip Fiimin Small legacies — disgracefully shabby 
and small, Twysden said — weie left to the Twysden family, with the full- 
length portrait of the late eavl m his coronation robes, whidi, I should 
think, mugt have given but small satisiaction to his surviving relatives ; 
foi his loidslup was but an ill-favouied nobleman, and the price of the 
carnage of the laige pictuie from Whipham was a tax which poor Talbot 
made veiy wry faces at paying Had the picture been accompanied by 
thiity or forty thousand pounds, or fifty thousand — why should he not 
have left them fifty thousand? — how diffeient Talbot's gnef would have 
been ! Whereas ivhen Talbot counted up the dinners he had given to 
Loid Eingwood, all of which ho could easily calculate by his cunning 
ledgers and journals in which was noted down every feast at which his 
lordship attended, every guest assembled, and eveiy bottle of wine diunk, 
Twysden found that he had absolutely spent more money upon my lord 
than the old man had paid back in his will. But aU the fiimily went 
into mourning, and the Twysden coachman and footman turned out in 
black worsted epaulettes m honoui ol the illustrious deceased. It is not 
every day that a man gets a chance of publicly bewailing the loss of an 
earl his relative. I suppose Twysden took many bundled people into his 
confidence on this matter, and bewailed his uncle's death and his own 
wrongs whilst clinging to many scoies of button-holes. 

And how did poor Philip bear the disappointment ? He must have 
felt it, for I fear we ourselves had encouraged him m the hope that his 
grand-uncle would do something to reheve liis necessity, Philip put a bit 
of crape round his hat, wrapped himself in his shabby old mantle, and 
declined any outward show of gnef at all. If the old man had left hiqi 
money, it had been well. As he did not, — a puff of cigar, perhaps, ends 
the sentence, and our philosopher gives no fuither thought to his disap- 
pointment Was not Philip the poor as loidly and independent as Philip 
the rich ? A struggle with poveity is a wholesome wrestling match at 
three or five and twenty The sinews are young, and are braced by 
the contest. It is upon the aged that the battle falls hardly, who J^e 
weakened by failing health, and perhaps enervated by long years of 
prosperity. 
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Firmin’a broad back could cany a heavy burden, and he was glad 
to take all the work which fell in his way. Phipps, of the Daily InteU 
ligmcer, wanting an assistant, Philip gla^y sold four hours of his day 
to Mr, Phipps: translated page after page of newspapers, French and 
Grerman ; took an occasional turn at the Chamber of Deputies, and gave 
an account of a sitting of importance, and made himself quite an active 
lieutenant. He began positively to save money. He wore dreadfully 
shabby clothes, to be sure : for Ghailotte could not go to his chamber 
and mend his rags as the Little Sister had done : but when Mrs. Baynes 
abused him for his shabby appearance — and indeed it must have been 
mortifying sometimes to see the fellow in his old clothes swaggeiing 
about m Madame Smolensk’s apartments, talking loud, contradicting and 
laying down the law — Charlotte defended her maligned Philip. “ Do you 
know why Monsieur Philip has those shabby clothes ? " she asked of 
Madame de Smolensk “Because he has been sending money to his 
father in America.” And Smolensk said that Monsieur Philip was a brave 
young man, and that he might come dressed like an Iroquois to her soiree, 
and he should be welcome. And Mrs. Baynes was rude to Phihp when 
he was present, and scornful in her remarks when he was absent. And 
Philip trembled before Mrs Baynes , and he took her boxes on the ear 
with much meekness ; for was not his Charlotte a hostage m her mother’s 
hands, and might not Mrs. General B make that poor little cieature 
suffer ? 

One or two Indian ladies of Mrs Baynes’ acquaintance happened to 
pass this wmter m Paris, and these persons, who had fmiushed lodgings 
m the Faubourg St. Ilonore, or the Champs Elysees, and rode m their 
carriages with, very likely, a footman on the box, lather looked down upon 
Mrs. Baynes for living in a boarding-house, and keeping no equipage. 
No woman likes to be looked down upon by any other woman, especially 
by such a creature as Mrs Batters, the lawyer’s wife, from Calcutta, who 
was not in society, and did not go to Government House, and here ivas 
driving about in the Champs Elysees, and giving herself such airs, indeed ! 
So was Mrs Doctor Macoon, with her lady' s-matd, and her man-cook, 
and her open carnage, and her close carnage. (Pray read these words 
with the most withering emphasis which you can lay upon them ) And 
who was Mrs. Macoon, pray? Madame B6ret, the French milliner’s 
daughter, neither more nor less. And this creature must scatter her mud 
over her betters who went on foot. “ I am telling my poor girls, madame,” 
she would say to Madame Smolensk, “ that if I had been a milliner’s girl, 
or their father had been a ’pettifogging attorney, and not a soldier, w’lio 
has served his sovereign in every quarter of the world, they would be 
better dressed than they are now, poor chicks ! — ^we might have a fine 
apartment m the Faubourg St. Honore — we need not live at a boarding 
house.” 

“ And if I had been a milliner, Madame la G&4rale,” cried Smolensk* 
with spirit, “perhaps I ^ould not have had need to keep a boardmg- 
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house. My &ther was a general officer, and served his emperor too. 
But what will you ? We have all to do ffisagreeable things, and to live 
with disagreeable people, madame!” And with this Smolensk makes 
Mrs. General Baynes a fine curtsey, and goes off to other afiairs or guests. 
She was of the opinion of many of Philip’s friends “ Ah, Monsieur 
Philip,” she said to him, “ when you are married, you will live far from 
that woman ; is it not 7” 

Hearing that Mrs. Batters was going to the Tuileries, I am sorry to 
say .I violent emulation inspired Mrs. Baynes, and she never was easy 
until she persuaded her general to take her to the ambassador’s, and to the 
entertainments of the citizen king who governed Prance in those days 
It would cost little or nothing. Charlotte must be brought out. Her 
aunt, MeWhirter, from Touia, had sent Charlotte a present of money for 
a dress. To do Mrs. Baynes justice, she spent very little money upon her 
own raiment, and extracted from one of her trunks a costume which had 
done duty at Barrackpore and Calcutta “ Afcei hearing that Mrs. Batters 
went, I knew she never would be easy,” General Baynes said, with a sigh. 
His wife denied the accusation as an outiage, said that men always 
imputed the worst motives to woman, whereas her wish, heaven knows, 
was only to see her darling child properly presented, and her husband in 
his proper rank in the world. And Charlotte looked lovely, upon the 
evemng of the ball, and Madame Smolensk dressed Charlotte’s hair 
very prettily, and offered to lend Auguste to accompany the general’s 
carriage ; but Ogoost revolted, and said, “ Non, merci ! he would do any- 
thing for the general and Miss Charlotte — but for the g6nerale, no, no, 
no 1 ” and he made signs of violent abnegation And though Charlotte 
looked as sweet as a rosebud, she had little pleasure in her ball, Philip 
not being present. And how could he be present, who had but one old 
coat, and holes in his boots '> 

So, yom see, after a sunny autumn, a cold winter comes, when the 
wind is bad for dehoate chests, and muddy for little shoes. How could 
Charlotte come out at eight o’clock through mud or snow of a winter’s 
morning, if she had been out at an evenmg party late over night? 
Ml 8. General Baynes began to go out a good deal to the Paris evening 
parties — I mean to the parties of us Trojans — ^parties where there are forty 
English people, three Frenchmen, and a German who plays the piano. 
Charlotte was very much admired. The fame of her good looks spread 
abroad. I promise you that theie were persons of mucli more importance 
than the poor Vicomte de Gar^on-bowUque, who were charmed by her 
bright eyes, her bright smiles, her artless, ro^ beauty Why, little Hely 
of the Embassy actually invited himself to Mrs. Doctor Macoon’s, in 
order to see this young beauty, and danced with her without ceasing. 
Mr. Hely, who was the pmk of fiishion, you know ; who danced with 
the royal princesses ; and was at all the grand parties of the Faubourg 
St. Germain. He saw her to her carriage (a very shabby fly, it must be 
confessed ; but Mrs. Baynes told him they had been accustomed to a 
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iJiBfei'feht tin3 of eqtitjiagfe ifa In35a) ite lifetuSllljr cat'kd at the 
tfeairdifl^-IibuSiS, sltifl listt hiS (iSlrd, M. W&hi'n^'kA'iii Hely, dtCache a VAmbas- 

Se S. M for deneral Say ties Slid his lady, lb what 

IfelfS woiild Mrs. BdyiidS like tB gt) t to the I'uilerleS t to the Emba'isy ? 
to the FAubOiirg St. Gbrlhaitt ? to the Faubourg St. HoUior& ? t could 
naUife toafty ihUrb ^etsOtts of distinction wdio weH faScinUtbd Tjy pretty 
Miss Charlotte Her mother felt more and more ashamed of the shabby 
fly, ib Which oUr yoilhg lady waa boayeyfed to aud fiotb her parlies ; — 
of the shabby fly, Afad of that shabby cavalier who was itt waitihg some- 
tihieS tt) put Miss ChaHottb into het carriage. Charlotte’s hlother’s eai S 
we#e only ton acute whoh disparaging remarks were made about that 
odValier What ’ engaged tO that qucet red-beardCd felloW, with the ragged 
shii-t-collars, who ti od bpOn evfeiybOdy iti the polka ^ A newspaper Writer, 
was he ^ Hie son of that doclOl whu ibh away after cheating eCeryb'ody f 
What a yeiy odd thing of General BUyues to think of engaging his daughter 
tb ^dfeh a person ! 

Bo Mr. Firitlih Was hot asked to ittahy distinguished houses, where his 
(jMriotte niade Welfcome ; where there Was dancing in the saloon, very 
mild faegila hnd takes ih the halle-k-inatlger, and cards in the lady’s bed- 
robbi Am he did riot carte to bte askedj and he made himself very 
arrogant and dlSiigreeahlte when he wAs asked; and he would Upset tea- 
Mj’S, and Burst out into roars of laughter at all times, and .swagger about 
the draWlng-rodm as if he *WaS a rtiah of importance — ^lie ind'eed — giving 
himself sitch Airs, beOAUSS his grandfather’s brother was an earl ! And 
what had thfe AAG ddfae ibr Min, pr'ay ? Abd what right had he to burst 
oitt lAdghihg When Miss Crackley 6Ang a little out of tune What could 
Chtheral fiaVnes mean by selecting Stt'ch a husband for that nice, modest 
ytfling girl’ 

The old general sitting in the best bed-room, placidly playing at whist 
with thti oth'ef British fogites, does bol heat these remarks, pirhaps, but 
little Mfs. BaybCS With hCr ^ager eyOs and eArs sees and knows everything. 
Many pbtople have told kif- that Bhilip is a bad match for his daughtei She 
has hteArd Mib CobtrAdiCt cAllbly quite wealthy people Mr Hobday, who 
has A hoUke ib Carlton 'ferrace, London, and goes to the first houses in 
HiriA, Philip haS bdnttadiCted Mbi point blank, until Mr Hobday turned 
quilte tted, and Mrs. Hobday didnH knew wheie to look Mr Peplow, a 
clergyinah And a bamnef’s eldest son, who will be ofae day the Pev. Sir 
Charles Pteplew <Sf Pepldw Mahor, was praising ^'emlmson’s poems, and 
offered to tSAd but at Mr. Badgter's— And he reads Very finely, though a 
little perhaps through his BBSe — aufl wheh he waS going to beg^n, Mr Firibin 
said, *‘My dte'ar Peplow, fijt heaveb’s sShe don’t giWe us any of that rot. I 
wUUld as seen heSK’ one of yuur oWb piiae poems.” Pot, indeed 1 Wliat an 
expresdon 1 Of course Mr. PeplOW Was very much annoyed. Abd this 
from a m^ttSWSpapSr Writer. HeVCr heard of such rudeness! Mrs. Tuffin 
said shfe took her Jibe at bhCb aflftr SeSlbg this Mf FirwJn. “ He may be 
afi. earl’s grAnd-bephcW, fof WhAt ^ CAfe. He may have been at college, he 
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CHAPTEB XXL 

Teevts oe Dancisg, Diniitg, DyiNG. 

LD schoolboys remembor how, 
when pious iBneas was- com- 
pelled by painful circumstances 
to quit his country, he and his 
select band of Trojans founded 
a new Troy, where they landed ; 
raising temples to the Trojan 
gods ; building streets with 
Trojan names; and endea- 
' vounng, to the utmost of their 
power, to recal their beloved 
native place. In like manner, 
British Trojans and French 
Troj’ans take their Troy every- 
where Algiers I have only 
seen from the sea; but New Oilcans and Leicester Square I have 
visited; and have seen a quaint old Fiance still lingering on the 
banks of the Mississippi; a dingy modem France round that great 
Globe of Mr. Wyld’s, which they say is coming to an end. There 
are French cafes, billiards, estaminets, waiters, markers, poor French- 
men, and rich Frenchmen, in a new Paris — shabby and dirty, it is 
tme — ^but offering the emigrant the dominoes, the chopine, the petit- 
verre of the patrie. And do not British Trojans, who emigrate to 
the continent of Europe, take their Troy with them ^ To’ all know 
the quarters of Pans which swarm with us Trojans. From Peace 
Street to the Arch of the Star are collected thousands of refugees 
VOL. rv. — so. 22. 19 
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from our nium. Under the arcades of the Hue de Eivoli you meet, 
at certain hours, as many of our Trojans as of the natives. In 
the Trojan inns of Meurice, the Louvre, &c., we swarm. We have 
numerous Anglo-Trojan doctors and apothecaiies, who give us the 
dear pills and doses of Pergamua. We go to Mrs Guerre or kind 
Mrs. Ootembiils add cad ptarc&aid the sSndvticfeeS of Tiro% the 
ale and Sherry of Tro]^, 'an'd Ihe dear, ddat ifiulfedfe 'of hbme. Wd 

live for years, never apeakmg any Ltnguage but our native Trojan ; 
except to our servants, whom we instruct m the Trojan way of preparing 
toast for breakfast , Trojan bread-sauce for fowls and partridges ; Trojan 
corned beef, &o. We have teihplefe Where We worship according to the 
Trojan rites. A kindly sight is that which one beholds of a Sunday in 
the Elysian fields and the St. Ilonore quarter, of processions of English 
grown people and children, stalwart, red- cheeked, marching to their 
churches, their gilded piayer-books in hand, to sing in a stianger’s land 
the sacred songs of their Zion. I am sure there are many English in 
Pans, who never .speak to any native above the rank of a waiter or 
shopman. Not long since I was listening to a Pienchman at Folkestone, 
speaking English to the waiters and act.ng as interpreter for his party. 
He spoke pretty well and very quickly. He was ino«istibly comical. I 
wonder how we maintained our gravity And you and I, my dear friend, 
when ice speak French ? I daresay We are jiist as absurd. As absurd 
And why not 7 Don’t ydu be discofitaged, jnhhg fellow. Courage, mon 
jame earn f Eemember, Trojans bdve a conquering way with them 
When .ffineas landed at Carthage, I daresay hfe spoke Carthaginian with 
a ndicolous Trojan accent ; but, for all that, poor Dido fell desperately 
in loVe with him. Take example by tha son of AndhiSteS, my boy. 
Never mind the grammar or the pronunciaUbh, but ttitekle the lady, and 
speak your mmd to her as best you call 

This is the plan which the Vicomtte de Lbisy died to adopt. He was 
fcHomng a cours of English accoiding to the cfetehrhtfe'd mMof(h Sr^son 
The coin's alsemblcd twice a week ; and the vicomte with laudable ussiduity, 
went to all English parties to whicfe he could gain an introduction, for 
the purpose of acquiring the English language, aud marrying une Anglaise. 
This mdusti-ious young man even went au Temple on Sundays for the 
purpose of familiarizing himself with the English language; and as he sat 
under Doctor MurrOgh Macmanus of T. C. D , a very eloquent preacher 
at Paris in those days, the vicomte acquired a very fitie ptoftuticiation. 
Attached to the cause of unfoituiiate ttionatehy all over the world, ike 
vicomte had fou^t in the Spanish earliest atini®. He ivaltzed well ; 
and madame thought bis cross looked nice at her parties. Will it be 
believed that*Mra. General Baynes took this gentleman into special 
fevour; talked with him at soitde after soii'sSft; never laughed at his 
English; encouraged her girl to Wkltz with hhn (which he did to per- 
fection, whereas poor Clii'e whs but a hulking and clumsy perfermev)^ 
and ihowed him the Veiy greatest favouv, until one day, mi going ilKtl 
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has hot leaihed gbod wahnfets thdiU. H6 ifiSJr be fcIteVer, I doh’t JirofiesSi to 
be a judge. But he ie tinost oVerbeaHng-, eiltosy, attd disagreeable. I shall 
hot ask hml to my Tuesdays ; aud, EduhSi, if he askfe ydh to danete, I beg 
you ttiil do no sucfa thing 1 " A bull, jiati uhderstahd, ih h meadOW’, Ot 
on a prairie with a held of dther buHMos, iS h ubbte ahidiid; bht a bull in 
a ebiha-shOp is out of place; ahd ereh so i^s Philip bihoilgSt thd ctOc^eiy 
of those little siinple tea-parties, Whete his maud, arid hoolk, rind tbar, cSUsed 
OhdleSS distui banco. 

These remarks cohceming the aecepted SOn-ih-laiT Mrs. Baynes heaid 
and, at proper momenta, repeated. She ruled Baynes ; but WUs Very 
cautious, and secretly afraid of him Once ot twioe she had gone lob far 
in her dealings iTith the qUiet old rriafa, and he had revolted, put her doiVn 
and ntever foigiveh her. BeyOnd a certain point, she dared not provoke 
her husband. Shfe would Say, “Well, Baynes, maiaiage as a lottery and 
lam afraid our poor Chailotte hsa not pulled a piize' ” on which the 
General would reply, “ No more have others, my dear ' " rind so drop the 
subject ibr the time being Oil another occasion it would be, “ Yob. heard 
how rude Philip Fiiariin was to Mr Hobday ? ” And the General Would 
answer, “ 1 was at caids, my dear.” Again she might sdy, “Mrs. Tuffin 
says she anil not have Philip Firmin to her Tuesdays, my dear ” and the 
GcneraTs rejoinder avould be, “ Begad, so much the belter Ibr him ! *’ 
“ Ah,” she groans, “ he’s ahvays offending some one ' ” “I don’t think lib 
seems to please yoft much, Ehza*” responds the general* and shb 
answers, “ No, he don’t, and that I confess ; and t don’t like to think, 
Baynes, of my Sweet child given Up to certain poverty, rind sbeh a matt 1 ” 
At avliich the general with some of his gariison phrases would break Out 
with a “ Hang it, Ehza, do you suppose I think it is ri. a*ery goOd mritch? " 
and turn to the avail, and, I hope, to sleep. 

As for poor little Chailotte, her mother is not afraid of little Chailotte* 
and when the two are alone the poor child knows she is to be made 
wretched by her mothei’s assaults upon Philip Was there ever any- 
thing so bad as his behaviour, to burst out laughing when Miss Ciackley 
was singing Was he called upon to contradict Sir Cliailes Peplow in 
that abrupt way, and as good -as tell him he was a fool ? It was a'ery 
Wrong certainly, and poor Charlotte thinks avith a blush peihaps, how she 
was just at the point of admiring Sir Charles Peploav’s reading very much, 
and had been prepared to think Tomlinson’s poems delightful, until Philip 
ordered her to adopt a contemptuous opinion of the poet And did you 
see how he was diessed 7 a button wanting on Ins avaistcoat, and a hole in 
his boot 7 

“ Mamma,” cries Charlotte, turning very red. “ He might have been 
better dressed — if — ^if ” 

“ That is, you avould like your own father to be in prison, your mother 
to beg her bread, your sisteis to go in rags, and your biotliers to starve, 
Charlotte, m order that we should pay Philip Fumin back the money of 
which his father robbed him 1 Yes. That’s your meamng. You needn't 
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explain youiBelf. I can understand quite well, thank you. Good-night. 
I hope, ym'll sleep well. I shan’t, after this conversation. Good-night, 
Charlotte ! ” Ah, “C 1 O course of true love, didst thou ever lun 
smooth ’ As we peep into that boarding-house ; whereof I have already 
described the mistress as wakefiil with racking care regarding the morrow; 
wherein he the Miss Bolderos, who must naturally be very uncomfortable, 
being on sufierance and as it were in pain, ’as they lie on their beds ; — > 
what sorrows do we not perceive brooding over the nightcaps ? There is 
poor Charlotte who has said her prayer for her Philip ; and as she lays her 
young eyes on the pillow, they wet it with their tears. Why does her 
mother for ever and for ever speak against him ^ Why is her father so 
cold when Phihp’s name is mentioned ? Could Charlotte ever think of 
any but him ? Oh, never, never t And so the wet eyes are veiled at last ; 
and close in doubt and fear and care. And in the next room to Charlotte’s, 
a httle yellow old woman lies stark awake ; and in the bed by her side an 
old gentleman can’t close his eyes for thinking — my poor girl is promised 
to a beggar. AH the fine hopes which we had of his getting a legacy from 
that lord are over. Poor child, poor child, what will become of her ? 

Now, Two Sticks, let us fiy over the river Seme to Mr. Philip Firmin’s 
quarters : to Phihp’s house, who has not got a penny ; to Philip’s bed, who 
has made himself so rude and disagreeable at that tea-party He has no 
idea that he has offended anybody. He has gone home perfectly weU 
pleased. He has kicked off the tattered boot. He has found a httle fire 
hngering in his stove by which he has smoked the pipe of thought Ere 
he has jumped into his bed he has knelt a moment beside it ; aud with all 
his heart — oh 1 with all his heart and soul — has committed the deaiest one 
to Heaven’s loving protection I And now be sleeps hke a child. 
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Ant one wlio glances over the expositions, ■whicli are now so numerous, 
of the results of modem science, must have been struck with the fiequent 
recitirence in them of the term Force And if unfamiliar with the 
modes of thought which its use expresses, he can hardly fail to have 
contemplated it with somewhat of a doubtful curiosity. Whethei he 
rightly undcrstandsi it or not, he would hardly venture to say without a 
good deal of consideration The woid itself has a pecuhai charactei. 
It IS not exactly a technical or purely scientific term, yet it seems to be 
used in a special sense. The ordinary idea conveyed hy it is familiar 
enough to our experience, and the use of the word in science seems to 
vouch for an identity between ordinary and scientific ideas, and to giie 
fair promise of simplicity. Yet the promise is kept only to the ear. 
The name of force receives a width of application which talces it quite 
beyond the region of experience; and the community of language seems 
but to make the diversity of thought more perplexing For there is a 
diversity deep and broad between the natuial mode of thinking and that 
which science suggests There is a baruer, none the less real because 
invisible, which separates the piaetical and “ common sense ” view of 
things, and that which aiises fiom the thoughtful tracing of their leal 
connections. And this diversity of thought finds an emphatic expression 
in the different meanings of the woid force to the initiated and the 
uninitiated mind Probably it is only by means of a thorough under- 
•Btanding on this point, that any vivid apprehension of the world to which 
science introduces the student can he attained And, happily, this 
understanding is not difiicult to acquire The scientific use of the term 
Force IS a perfectly natural development of the idea which its common 
use conveys. The difference anses almost entirely from the stopping 
short of the ordinary apprehension , in other words, fiom the smaller 
sphere which our senses, as compared with our intellects, embiace. 

What this difference is, and how it arises, we shall endeavour to 
show : — how easy it is to engraft on our habitual thoughts the further 
ideas given by science will sufficiently appear ; and not less, we may 
hope, will be evident how clear and fresh a light these ideas cast on the 
phenomena of nature. 

The language of science speaks not only of Force in general (winch 
seems abstract enough), but, as if to add to the perplexity, of Forces. 
Besides mechanical force, such as that which we exert by our arms, 
light, heat, and electricity are forces; there are also the forces of chemical 
affinity, of gravity, of cohesion, and of magnetism ; and, lastly, the vital 
VOL. IV. — NO 22. 20. 
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force. These complete the list. Here are “ the forces ” marshalled : the 
army that fights under the banner of science, or rather, perhaps, the 
army over which science has to gain her victory. Why all these should 
be called by the common name offerees we may easily see. They are aU 
characterized by the common power of producing changes. They do that 
which we know it would demand an exercise of force on our part to effect. 
Gravity moves heavy masses ; so, under certain conditions, does heat or 
electa icity; so wdl chemical affinity or magnetism ; while the vital force 
IS the agent in our own exertions. Light seems not to be included m 
this list , yet its claim to be regarded as a force rests upon a basis as 
evident as that of any of the rest. It alters the chemical constitution 
of bodies, causing the union or decomposition of various salts ; it will 
deteimine the oxidation of metallic mirrors, literally engraving pictures 
upon solid steel; aud there is every reason to beheve that it is powerfully 
active in mducing a ciystalhne state m metals long exposed to it. Now, 
the idea of force is evidently imphed in these changes The question 
of magnitude is qmte unimportant here. It needs force as truly to give 
motion to a molecule of the minutest size, as to a mountam or a planet. 
And some of the effects of hght are producible by force m the ordinary 
sense. Repeated blows of a hammer, or the Irictioa of a wheel, wiU 
cause crystallization in metallic bars — ^as we have reason to know fiom 
an unhappily increasing class of railway accidents. 

Minute changes in bodies, then, are signs of force, in the same sense 
as motions of large masses. We infer the existence of force when we 
perceive them, just as we infer the existence of some mechanical impulse 
when we see a heavy body move. And the variety of forces have been 
inferred, simply enough, from the variety of the minute changes which 
we thus perceive. Chemical changes are ascribed to a chemical force ; 
electrical, to electricity ; changes of temperature, or expansion, to heat ; 
and so on. For each ckss of changes is inferred a special force, pro- 
ducing them. 

This is the first impression that is given by an exact study of nature. 
The world appears before us as a passive substance (consisting of “atoms,” 
is the most plausible idea) , this substance being acted upon by certain 
powers, each having its special character, and determimng particular 
classes of results. The forces appear, in a word, as so many separate 
existences ; agents in respect to the effects attributed to them. But this is 
only a first step. It is impossible for the mind to rest here ; and this 
idea of the forces as distinct agents, when farther pressed, gives place to 
a conception at once more intelligible and more practical. 

It is evident, for example, that motion is not a separate power, which 
produces effects on matter, but is itself only a condition of matter It is 
not thing, buf a state. The name of motion is a term applied to the 
condition of any body that may he moving ; it does not denote an agent. 
It exists only in this very state of movement, and is rather an idea than a 
power. It is evident, therefore, in so far as the ordinary motion of visible 
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masses is concerned (in Tirluch the relation of the fects is obvious), that 
when we speak of a “ force,” we do not mean something which has a 
separate existence, but merely use a name -which designates a particular 
condition And although this is leas immediately evident -with respect to 
the other forces, such as heat or dectiicity, which we cannot trace into 
detail by our senses — though they more easily picture themselves as 
substantial existences to our fmey — ^yet it is no less true of them, 
that they are hut conditions of the substances in which they arc 
found. 

Two distinct kinds of proof concur in eslabhahing this view. There 
is first experimental evidence , derived Irom the fact that the various 
forces can be produced by means which simply affect the condition of 
matter, and that they are more or less derivable from each other, or 
mutually convertible This evidence is continually presented to us in 
very simple forms Heat and hght are common results of friction, and 
electricity hardly less common. When two sticks are rubbed powerfully 
together, and gradually growing hot at last burst into a flame, we see 
motion producing heat and hght, and this virtually in unlimited amount 
It is plain that the motion adds no substance to these bodies, it alters their 
condition only. It produces a luminous, a heated state , or, if the sub- 
stances employed be glass and silk, the state known as electricity. And 
if we note more carefully what takes place in sudi oases, we find that it 
IS not so much to the motion simply, as to tlie friction, that the resulting 
“ forces ” are due. The harder the pressure (the motion being of the 
same speed), the greater the amount of electricity or heat developed. 
Why should this be 7 We know that pressure or friction stops motion — 
transfers it to the resisting body And so it is in this case. The friction 
IS the measure of the amount of motion stopped ; it is the measure also 
of the amount of heat (or other such force) developed. So much motion 
stopped (by friction), so much heat generated. Nothing can be more 
simple. Is not the heat this veiy motion presented to us under another 
form ? We know that motion does not stop except through the resistance 
of other bodies, mid then that it is only transferred to them, and contmned 
by them if they are free to move. If they are not free to move, the 
mmute particles of which they consist take up the motion ; they expand, 
and are felt by us as hot. Heat presents itself thus to us as a state of 
motion, with no more obscurity than if a large body, moving rapidly, should 
strike upon a number of smaller ones : the single motion in such case 
might cease, wholly or in part, and a number of small motions -would 
take its place The same arguments apply equally to hght and electndty. 
The modes in which they may be produced exhibit them as states of 
motion. 

We have often held in our hands a body that is giving out sound ; a 
tuning-fork for instance. There is nothing in, or given off by, such a 
body except motion. It is simply vibratmg The same conception 
applies just as easily to bodies that are hot, electric, luminous Th^ are 

20—2 
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internally moving — ^we might say, with almost positive assurance, 
vibrating. 

Thus, by the relations which the various forces bear to motion, 
demon'stration is given that they must be regarded as conditions, and not 
as things But in truth, such demonstiation was hardly needed. Long 
as the opposite conception held sway over the human mind, it was only 
possible through a kind of intellectual paralysis. The very nature of 
thought rejects it. Such an agent as the supposed “ force ” — an existence 
that can neither be grasped by sense, nor intelligibly conceived, nor 
reverentially accepted by a moral faith — stands condemned by its oivn 
evidence as a pure chimeia. The only elements with which our thoughts 
can deal, in respect to material nature, are substances in varying states ; 
if, for convenience, we analyse them, m idea, into a passive matter, and 
vaiious forces to work upon it, we must remember that this division can 
exist only in idea. Why the contrary thought prevailed so long we shall 
see hereafter. 

Thus the idea of motion is applicable in the most obvious way to 
several of the forces. It is not so diiectly applicable to everything to 
which this name is given ; to chemical affinity, for example, or to gravity, 
which are less states of action than tendencies thereto. But even to these, 
ideas derived from motion may be apphed, if we lemember that motion 
presents itself to us under tuo forms, that of active movement, and -that 
of tendency to move When we push oui hand against a wall, the bucks 
do not move before it as they would if they were loose, yet the motion is 
virtually in them. A picssure is pioduced, the motion exists in 
equilibrium. 

The forces being thus regarded no more as agents (or entities), 
but as conditions, they are naturally generalized under one common 
idea. We speak of force, including imdor this term all the active con- 
ditions of matter, of whatever kind they may be The total amount of 
these active conditions is the total amount of force. The differences aie 
differences merely of form or mode ; essentially all are the same. 

Languages furnish us with a parallel case The several vaiieties of 
speech are but different forms of oneiadjcal fact — the oial communication 
of ideas There are many languages , language is one. The various 
modes of speech aie but equivalent expressions of the same thing, and 
they are mutually convertible into each other. Just so are all the many 
forces expressions of the one fact of physical activity, equivalent, and 
translatable among themselves. The fundamental idea may be exhibited 
m any variety of dialect or mode, as a man assumes first one garment and 
then another, himself remaining entirely unchanged The conception of 
“ force ” grows ^jip amid the foites, as that of “ language” emerges from 
the multitude of tongues. 

Even if tlie natuial tendency of the mind to generalize did not lead 
us thus to unite all the forces under one conception, we should be com- 
pelled to do so by the fact of these “ active conditions ” (as we have 
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already observed) passing contimially into one another. We are obliged 
to think of the foices as one, because, in fact, they will not remain distinct. 
We cannot practically isolate any of them, except for some special and 
temporary purpose , it is constantly escaping from us and passing off into 
other forms. Motion resolves itself in sound and heat ; heat flies off in 
motion, in chemical oi electric change ; electricity is lost in sparks oj 
light, in magnetism, in mechanical disruptions, in the production of 
chemical power , chemical power no sooner acts than it is no moie 
chemical, and must be recognized m explosions, in electric cuiients, in 
heat No force can be permanently retained; if we need to preserve 
any one, we must perpetually generate it afresh Noi can we isolate 
any of the forces from the rest in our thought of nature, any more than 
in our operations upon her. To do so would be for the intellect to choose 
unreason ; to create disorder where perfeot order reigns We should be 
perpetually losing our force without i eason, and finding it reappear without 
necessity. We can only follow one, by recognizing the essential sameness 
of them all We can only keep our intellectual hold of motion, for 
example, by tracing it as still the same thing, when heat talies its place, 
01 light, or tJie leas apparent forces of magnetism, or chemical attraction. 
Through all these, tracing it patiently, we may find that it at length 
resumes its former state, and is lestored again as motion. 

According to the classic poets, Proteus was Neptune’s hcidsman — an 
old man, and a most extraordinary piophet, who understood things past 
and piesent, as well as future ; so that besides the business of divination 
he was the revealer and inteipieter of all antiquity, and secrets of every 
kind He lived m a vast cave, where his custom was to tell over his 
herds of sea-calves at noon, and then to sleep Whoever consulted him 
had no other way of obtaining an answer, hut by binding him with 
n.anacles and fetteis ; when he, endeavouring to free himself, would 
change into all kinds of shapes and miraculous forms; as of fire, water, 
vrild beasts, &c , till at length he lesumed his own shape again 

Lord Bacon, in his Wisdom of the Ancients, thus translates this fable 
Proteus represents matter ; servant of Neptune, as working chiefly in a 
fluid state ; and sleeping after telling over his flocks, as having once fixed 
the various species of things, and then ceasing their production. Now, 
“ if any skilful minister of nature shall apply foice to matter, and by 
design to torture and vex it, in order to its annihilation; it, being brought 
under tins necessity, changes and transfoims itself into a strange variety 
of shapes and appearances ; for nothing but the pow'er of the Creator can 
annihilate or truly destroy it; so that at length runnmg through the 
whole circle of transformations, and completing its period, it in some 
degree restores itself, if the force be continued ” 

The fable is not more true of matter than of force This, also, has 
a circle of transmutations, from one to another of which it passes when it 
IS fettered ; that is, when it is resisted, or a hindrance arises to its con- 
tinuance m Its existing form. 
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then, is the ides of faree whidt eeienee presents to ns. It 
exhiiiitB matter as in a state of incesgant action; that is, of change, or 
tendency to change, Thi8>aetion »of many and it is continually 
shifting from one kind to another, bnt it is essentially one.* We can 
study it as one, and undeceived by apparent loss or gain, can trace it 
throngh its boundless course. Thus tre -grasp nature in our thought. 

And at once there suggests itself to the mind a question of the very 
chief importance. Is the amount of the action that is in nature alvays 
the same, or does it vary — being sometimes more and sometimes less ? 
In a word, having obtained the general idea of force as a unity, new 
ideas suggest tlianselves rej^ectlng it : we begin to ask questions about 
it as a thing of which we can discuss— how much ? how little 7 more, or 
less ^ That is, we treat force guaniitatively. 

This IB simple enough. It is as natural to make this inquiry with 
respect to the one fact of actum, which we have leamt to recognize under 
all its forms, as with respect to any one of those forms themselves. Yet 
it IS the comer stone of modern science. 

Is the quantity of foi'ce in nature (that is, of change or tendency to 
change) always the same Science answers this question in the affirma- 
tive, The amount of force does not vary f 

Tliere are two kinds of evidence on which this poation rests. First, 
the experimental proof ; that when any one form of force ceases, there is, 
so far as the iiicts can be traced, always another taking its place, and this 
to an extent, when measurable, Ibund to be exactly equivalent. The 
nature of this evidence is well exhibited in the law, that motion only stops 
as It meets resistance, and then is transferred, in the same proportion, to 
the resisting body. But it is furnished also by all the forms of force to 
which the test can be applied; and though it w seldom that so exact 
a measure can be made so as to demonstrate precise equivalence of 
quantity through every change, yet proofs of a more or less perfect cor- 
respondence are never wanting. The proposition has all the evidence of 
which its nature is susceptible Thus, in respect to galvanism, Faraday 
has shown that the chemical action which produces the current, is pre- 
cisely equal to the chemical effiot the current will produce And in the 
simple experiment of exposing cloths of different colours to sunlight on 
the snow, the darkest colour — that which absorbs most hght — is that of 
which the temperature rises most, and which accordingly sinks the 
deepest. The mechanical effects of heat, again, have been shown by 
Mr. Joule to be strikingly correspondent with the amount of mechanical 
force expended m producing it. K a certain pressure applied, or a fall from 


* The reader may,*if he prefers, consider the organic kingdom to be omitted from 
this statement, which will then be taken as applying to the inorganic world alone. 
Whether this is truly the case will be for special consideration 

t For an excellent statement ot the ailment on this point, and the eat host m 
England, see Mi Grove’s Correlation of the PftysicoZ Forces. 3rd edition. 
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a certain heiglit produces a pven amount of heat, there is reason to be sure, 
that the same amount of heat would exert an equal pressure, or raise the 
faJlmg body to an equal height. Nor when any force passes thraugh a 
prolonged series of changes, can there be found at any point of the chain 
evidence that it either loses or gains m value. Though it is so hard 
to collect and hold, that it can seldom be exactly reproduced, still all the 
evidence points unequivocally to an absolute uniformity of its amount. 

But although this experimental evidence is needful in its place, it is 
really of subordinate value ; nor could its absence cast any doubt upon 
the proposition. For that rests upon a demonstration in the nature of 
things To suppose the amoimt of action in nature to vary, would be to 
suppose material thmgs capriciously to alter their own condition, and 
thus to overthrow the fundamental maxim on which science reposes In 
truth, the constancy of force in nature is already established by imphca- 
tion, before it is raised as a special question It has been established, 
first, in the constancy of nature’s laws, and in the rational connection of all 
her processes For this constancy of law, and of connection tiaceable by 
reason, is but the expression of the fact, that whatever activity was 
operative at any time continues ever operative, even thoagh hidden. 
Without this there could be no harmony to reason ; if forces absolutely 
ceased to operate, there must arise a discontinuity in nature, a want of 
conformity between that whioli was and that which is, which would be 
felt a fatal bar to science The perpetual reproduction of the same con- 
ditions that existed pievious to any given senes of changes — the type of 
which the chemist finds in the unalterable “elements” peiqietually 
reappearing beneath all disguises — ^is demonstration of the constancy of 
force 

But this IS truly demonstrated, also, by the proofs which establish the 
constancy of matter. The chemist, with his balance, has made it good 
that in all changes, might never vanes, matter, he says, is never lost, is 
never added to, because the total weight remams invariably the same- 
But when the chemist aigues fi-om weight, he is arguing from force. The 
“ imperishableness of matter” rests upon evidence furnished by the 
unalterablenesB of one of its forces 

This great doctrine of the unchangmg amoimt of activity in nature is 
that which has received the name of the “ conservation of force.” Simply 
expressed, the conservation of force, means that when any kind of action 
^be It motion or any other — ^in the physical world, ceases, some other 
and equal action arises There is never an absolute ceasing ; never an 
absolute beginning If any action come to an end, some other continues 
or follows elsewhere ; if any action begin, some other, in that beginning, 
comes to an end. Science busies herself with tracing these , revealing 
them when hidden, and refemng to previous activities which have seemed 
to cease, any actions which appear isolated and spontaneous. 

For owing to the limited capacity of oiir senses, which only jierceive 
a few of the multitudinous processes which are really taking place in 
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nature, we continually lose the chain of her operations. Its links are 
ever passing out of the sphere of our perception, and reappearing at a 
distant spot or point of time, they produce on ns the impression of original 
and disconnected actions. From this cause it is — from this imperfection 
of our senses — that there arose the false conception of the various foices 
as distinct existences or causes ; from this cause it is that that false con- 
ception so long maintained its sway. If our sense had been penetiatmg 
enough to follow the entire course of nature’s action, and to recognize it in 
every shape, that thought never could have arisen. And thus it is that 
reason sets it aside, by supplementing sense, and teachmg ns to recognize 
the existence of that which we cannot see By tracing the strict chain of 
causation throughout nature, it substitutes unvarying activity for imaginary 
agents 

One chief cause of our being so misled by our senses, on this point, 
is the existence of force under two forms: one of active operation, like 
the motion of an arrow shot from a bow; the other latent (as it has been 
called in the case of heat), or stored up in a hidden way, as ni the tense 
string of the bow itself The former of these forces (the motion) is 
obvious to every beholder, the latter (the tension) might escape, nay, cer- 
tainly would escape, the observation of any one who had not been taught 
to recognize it by experience. Yet it is evident that they are the same 
thing The motion of the arrow is not only due to, it is identical with, 
the tension of the bow. The latter becomes, passes into, the former. In 
doing so, it passes from a hidden into a palpable foim. The case is but 
an instance of innumerable others ; and the conveise process takes place 
with equal frequency Palpable and operative forces pass into the hidden 
form. Not only motion embodies itself (so to speak) and disappears in 
pressure ; the other forces equally recede from observation, and demand 
the eye of reason to trace their existence Heat, when it dissolves ice or 
vaporizes water, disappears, and seems to be lost ; so does light, when it 
IS “ absorbed ” by gases, and imparts to them fresh chemical powers, or 
intensifies existing ones. 

Thus natural bodies present themselves to us (as regards force) in two 
gi eat and well-marked divisions. Of these a tense and a relaxed bow, 
respectively, may serve as the types. The one group contain force 
withm them, ready and prone to operate : such are bent springs, winch 
contain mechanical force ; vapour, which contains heat ; explosive com- 
pounds, which contain chemical force ; a charged electric battery, and so 
on * The other group are in a passive state in respect to force ; 
leady to receive it rather than prone to give it forth; springs tlmure 
unbent, crystals that Lave no tendency to change their composition, an 
dectric battery that has been discharged, belong to this class. In studying 


* Such also are, evidentlj, plants and animals These are eminent instances of 
the force-contaimng groups ot bodies, as little exceptional, or out of the common order 
of nature m this respect, as anything can possibly be. 
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nature it is necessary ever to bear in mind this distinction, and to recog- 
nize to which class any given body belongs. For there is hardly one 
(probably there is not one) of all the foices, which does not exist in this 
twofold state, and by its presence give their distmguishing characteristics 
to some forms of matter. 

It follows, also, that all the changes occurimg in nature, when consi- 
dered in respect to force, are of two kinds ; or rather, one single action 
presents itself to ns under two forms We may illustrate them by the 
bending and the unbending of a bow, or by tlie elevation and the fall ol 
a weight In one of these actions force is put into the substances in 
question, in the other it passes out of them ; by the one class of actions it 
IS absorbed, by the other it is given forth We lift up a weight from the 
giound; foice is exerted — ^it is absorbed in producing the raised condition 
of the weight ; we suffer it to fell, and the force that raised it is restored 
to the active form The motion the falling body acquires would suffice to 
raise the same weight again to an equal height 

The elevation of the weight requires an exeicise of force to effect it; 
the fall takes place spontaneously, as we say The distinction between 
these two kinds of actions is universal throughout nature. And we see 
that it must be so The law of the conseivation of force demands it 
For tlie one of these actions is the ceasing of force to operate in a oeitain 
way, the other is its coming into new operation . that is, the two together 
represent its change of place, or change of form — the only change which, 
if Its amount is constant, is possible in lespect to it. Just as it is witli 
matter, it is with force; if it is to be piesent wlieie it was not it must 
cease to be wlieie it was befoie But force ceasing to be where it was, or 
ceasing to operate as it did, is itself an action ; not a meie passive con- 
dition, but an active change We see it in the relaxing of the tense bow, 
the fell of the heavy body, the union of elements which have affinities 
foi each other — in short, in all processes which take place (as it is said) 
spontaneously, and give forth force as their result That all these are the 
ceasing of force to act as it has previously done, is proved by the fresh 
exhibition of force which results from them — from the motion, or the heat, 
&c , to which they give rise. These could not be without a loss of force 
of an amount precisely equal. 

The conservation of force, therefore, has two aspects under which it 
may be regarded On the one hand, force may be considered simply as a 
“ quantity ” changing in distribution or in form (as we think of matter) ; 
on the ether, this varying distribution may be regarded as a senes ol 
related or complementary actions. Each of these views is necessary to 
the student of nature, and each helps towards the full apprehension ol 
the other. Each also has its special truth. The one recognizes the 
peifect calm, the absolute repose, in which all the strife and turmoil of 
nature are enfolded, and laid as it were to rest; the other represents the 
Unceasing energy, the whirl of operations, by which not only that repose 
IS undisturbed, but by means of which it is maintained. Ceaseless changes 
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pervade all thiaga*— becaoae there is essentially no ehange : these changes 
are ever twofold in their character — ^became there is no change 

Every action in nature involves, or rather is, two equal and opposite 
actions There cannot be one withont the other : whenever we perceive 
one we are justified in looking for the other Nay, for the true under- 
standing of the world, we are bound to look for it. If one heated’ body, 
for example, warms another of the same kind, as the temperature rises in 
the one it is lowered to exactly the same degree in the other The 
growing hot and growing cool proceed with precisely eqnal steps. The 
pair of changes is inseparable. Or again, in an ingenious form of battery 
invented by Mr. Grove, the union of oxygen and hydrogen into water is 
caused, by means of the galvanic current which it sets up, to resolve a 
similar amount of water back into oxygen and hydrogen. The opposite 
actions m these oases are evident, because they are of precisely the same 
kind; the form of the action contmues identical, though its direction 
alters But it is clear that the same opposite relation of the two actions 
might exist, although the form of them should be altogether difierent 
The heat produced by the fall of a body to the earth is as much an 
instance of it, as the heat imparted to one body by the cooling of another • 
the electric spark produced by the umon of two gases as truly displays 
these opposites as the disunion of the same gases again. There is equally 
in the one action the giving forth, and in the other the tatmg up of 
force. This is a pnnoiple to be held fast universally. In relation alike 
to simple and to complex processes, to plain or obscure, to large or 
small, in this confidence we must never relax • — Every change has its 
equal and opposite, which, if we see it not, is yet mevitably present, and 
will reward the search AU actions m nature are two equal and opposite 
actions It 18 a law with no exception, nor possibility of exception Nor 
is any change — any seeming origination or ending of an action — rightly 
apprehended till it is seen thus in absolute interhnking with its fellow 
We aie familiar with this principle in some simple instances, but the 
demand is that we should be sure of it in all. The very spirit of science 
consists in the confidence with which it is grasped, and applied to all 
cases, however vast beyond the reach of our observation, or complex 
beyond our power to unravel, however long the completion of the process 
may be deferred. 

In some departments of nature this twofold action has long been 
recogmzed and a name assigned to it. It is called vibration A body 
tliat vibiates performs two equal actions, one giving force as its result, the 
other requiring force to effect it. The pendulum falling from its raised 
position gains velocity, and this vdocity restores it to the raised position 
again. The fall generates the force, the nse consumes it ; the two motions 
are opposite in respect to force. 

Now, ifevidently this relation of two opposite actions, whioh is called 
vibraticm in mechanics, may be equally conceived as a vibration-, what- 
ever may be the kind of force concerned. Since every change in nature 
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(involving force, as aU such change do) must conmst of two equal and 
opposite actions— the ceaamg of force in one relation, and its operation 
in another — all natural changes may, without violence, be termed wiratife. 
The whole course of nature is a senes— a complex and intermingled play 
of vibrations ; some of them immense, some almost infinitely small. The 
great pendulum of time swings to and fro, in oscillations which do not 
and caimot cease, becanse they can incur no loss. Perpetual shiftings 
there are among the various parts; losings and gamings among them- 
selves : loss to the whole, or gam, theie is and can be none. The balance 
IS unfailing 

Evidently this fact of absolute vibration flows from, and is an exhi- 
bition of, the constant equivalence of force Nor can we better picture 
the activity of nature to our minds, than by conceiving it as a vast, even 
a limitless, multitude of vibrations — a rush and whirl, a maze, of actions 
to and fro , shifting their place, changing their mode, yielding to each 
other, modified and altered m endless ways, ceasing and recommencing 
in every quarter , with nothing constant but that the exactness of the 
balance be maintained This being, amidst the seeming mere confusion, 
a perfect law of order; the activity that cannot dimmish or increase 
works like a Life withm ; a necessity organizing accident into beauty, as 
m the heart of man principle elevates hcence into freedom. 

This is the one true constancy in nature ; essential unchangmgness 
of being and of action. Whatever other seemmg constancies there are, 
and there are not a few, arise from the constant recurrence of the con- 
ditions which determine them. They are not deep and fundamental, hke 
the other The most steadfast forms might vary, as we know they have 
vaned, yet nature would remam the same. That which seems most fixed 
to sense may wax old as a garment, and be put off. The real fixity lies 
in that constant balance of impalpable force, which, if it failed, would 
loosen eveiy bond, and nature herself were grown unnatural 

Not only IS this constancy of force the key to the union, in the 
physical world, of law and liberty, of unity stamped everywhere, and 
variety almost without bounds, it is also the secret of its perpetual youth. 
The heavens and the earth, sing the angels in Faust, 

“ Sind hen hell wic am ersten Tag ” 

The fieshness of a new birth is on every woik of creative power ; the 
grace of its eaihest days renews itself on earth with every sprmg No 
decrepitude invades nature’s heart; corruption passes over her as a 
shadow, leaving every member sound and strong. It must be so. She 
camiot grow old , the springs of her powei cannot be exhausted For 
they ever renew themselves, and every loss is equal gam We cannot 
say of any one of her activities, “ It was;” we can only say, “ It is.” 

It has long been recognized, as an impressive consequence involved 
in the doctrine of the absolute constancy of force, that no action of ours 
ever ceases in its effects; that every word we utter alters, and alters 
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permanently, the condition of the universe, and transmits itself undi- 
ininislied through endless time and illimitable space There is another 
thought hardly less suggestive, which also Hows from this doctrine If 
all natural action is vibration, involving opposite and equal action®, then 
the sura of it all exactly equals — ^none. These opposites are like^Zas and 
minus, and they make up 0 “ There never was a force in the universe 

for any one moment of action but there was another equal force, acting m 
opposite direction The sum total of all the forces in the universe is 
equal to — ^nothing ; and has been so at every moment ” Look at the 
problem in a simple instance — m a balance, in a see-saw. Conceive the 
opposite motions on the two sides — the descent and the ascent — put 
together , are they not precisely equivalent to mere immobility of both ? 
Do they not (to the eye of reason) just neutralize each other, and 
no more ? Behold in this instance the type of all Physical action is 
an 0 — nonentity — analysed, as it were, and spread out over time and 
space Much, infinitely much, to us : nothing in itself. Nothing Not 
so. It IS a picture, an im.ige, of that which is incomparably more. 
This “ nothingness ” rebukes our feeble and too sensuous thought, and 
bids us raise it to a worthier height. Doubtless there is no action 
there, where we ascribe it. It refuses to be found, because it ought not 
to be sought. There is no action in things ; there is no power. But 
not, therefore, is no power revealed by them Though it lies deeper, it 
IS no less manifest; nor does it need otlier interpreter tlian that which it 
finds within us The discovery of the unity of force carries with it a 
conviction that brings harmony to our mental life The manifold eneigies 
of nature, uniting into one, point to one act as their source and seci et. 
One act, perceived in many forms, m seeming infinite succession because, 
in truth, a present mfinite ; tlus thought, which natuie teaches directly 
to the heart, she reveals also to the intellect, when it has learnt to pene- 
trate her mask. 
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With your back turned upon London, pass along the road which, crossing 
Tumham-green Common, marks it with a white line, hke the streak of a 
tailor’s chalk upon a piece of green velveteen, and you will find, on your 
left hand, standmg farther back than any of the other buildmgs bordering 
the open land, a red brick house, with very white window-sashes, and a 
white muslin sort of bib-and- tucker bhnd pendent fiom a brass band and 
draping the lower half of each window ; high iron gates very tangled in 
their ornamentation, opening on to a carnage-drive in fiont of the house; 
massive bnck pillars, surmounted by bald white globes, flanking the gates, 
and on the oak-grained door a bnlliantly-polished brass plate, with the 
inscnption in most genteelly -sloped letters, a trifle over-cuiled and 
flourished, “ The Misses Blenkinsop ” 

When I say you will find, I perhaps mean rather to suggest that yon 
may find, for I am referring to a few years back — indeed a good many 
years back, now I come to think of it; to some time before that neat 
little church of Gothic architecture and rubble building came to decoiate 
the Green; before any railway was brought near the place, and before 
many a market garden along the road from London had given w'ay to 
elegant semi-detached villas with coach-house and stable, gas laid on, 
water high and low service, marble mantelpieces, summer-houses at the 
back, and, in fact, all the comforts and conveniences of hfe. Then Pall4.s- 
Atheke House stood in a secluded bay of the common, aloof lirom the 
other edifices, as became its statehness and importance, with a row of tall 
poplars standing like sentiies in front of it, — or rather, perhaps, bke aristo- 
cratic footmen with plentifully powdered heads, for the dust from the 
high load whitened the tops of the poplars not a little; when the wmd 
blew hard quite clouds of dust W'ere shaken out of them, and they looked 
quite spiuce, and young, and cheerful when a heavy shower of ram washed 
them gieen again. For they must have been of great age, those poplars. 
But I am not to be tempted or betrayed into any antiquarian disseitation. 
No matter what Pallas- Athene House had once been or been called, or 
who lived tbeie in the reign of George the First or died there m the time 
of George the Second. Contemplating it at the more recent period 
indicated above, you would have certainly discovered in two guesses the 
object to which it was then devoted From a short distance you might 
have been inclined to account it a madhouse ; commg nearer and seeing 
the name on the door, you would conclude at once that it was a school. 
You would be right. Pallas- Athend House was also knowm as “ The 
Misses Blenkinsop’s Select Seminaiy for Young Ladies.” 

The entrances to this establishment weie rather on the pl.m of that 
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fowl-hoTise celebrated in story, in the door of which was cut a special hole 
to allow of the in- and out- going of the hen, while smaller and superfluous 
holes were provided for the accommodation of her family. The gland 
gates with the intricately twisted tops were seldom opened, the supeiior 
camage-drive through the massive pillars balancing globes on then 
heads was not often used ; few footst^s soiled the flight of front doorsteps, 
so brilhant in them whiteness and their puiity that they seemed almost 
as though they had been bleached and starched and thoroughly got up by 
some very first-rate laundress , feet seldom scraped the mud from their 
soles by means of that ornament at the door representing two angry 
griffins gnawing a knife-blade in a first-rate style of art. 

At the side of the house, and approached without troubling the grand 
entrance or its precincts at all, there was a small, a mild, a humble door 
It Was a kind and considerate arrangement on the part of the inmates of 
Pallas- Athen4 House, by which it was permitted to visitors to enter the 
house in this more comfortable and quiet way Indeed it would have 
required considerable nervous effort to have made an attempt upon those 
imposmg gates, to have sullied the ghastly white doorsteps and encountered 
the door-scraper of grim design. And to do the dwellers in the house 
lull justice, great would have been their astonishment and indignation at 
such a pioceedmg. It would have been as the ringing of a tocsin 
throughout the building, and as great a desecration of English hearth and 
home — well, as an invasion of the French, or the use of the bright poker 
in the drawing-room. 

I know It has sometimes happened to a man providing himself with a 
wmstcoat, or some similar portion of attire, to mrder one of so biilhant 
a pattern and gorgeous a materidd that on getting it home be has straight- 
way been compelled to sally forth and procure another of a humbler 
form and a cheaper fabric, it being cleacly impossible, and against his 
nature as it were, to take into general use and daily wear anything so superb 
as the garment origmally chosen 2%at must be put on one side, m silver 
paper and lavender, in the lock-up draw^er of the wardrobe, and reserved 
only ffir very great occasions, such as christenings, or weddings, or Easter 
Sundays, or the evening parties of the aristocracy The grand entrance 
was as the superior waistcoat of Pallas-Athene Bouse, to be used only on 
high days and hohdays, to impress the parents and relatives of young 
ladies placed at the seminary of the Misses Blenkinsop; to duly awe 
the female inffint mind on its first acquaintance with Pallas- Athene House. 
Fortunately there was, as I have said, a more moderate means of access, 
an every-day waistcoat, a door at the side, and it is tJiere I desire to bring 
yon. Frankly I will avow, if you press me, that I liave not moial 
courage sufficient- to a^ you to approadi the Misses Blenkinsop’s seminary 
through the formidable gates along the grand camage-way. 

Ofitside this side door, on the a&emoons of Tuesdays and Fridays 
throughout the year, excepting, of course, the vacations of six weeks at 
Christmas and Midsummer, a small pony attached to a small vehicle, the two 
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being in custody of a small boy, waited patiently, ss patiently as possible 
Tinder the circumstances, for two hours The vehicle was of that character 
to which people prefer to attach the name of “ trap,” the more readdy, 
perh^s, to avoid the otherwise inevitable designation of “ cart : ” certainly 
if this had not been a trap it must have been a cart. Indeed I feel 
bound to say that a butcher with whom I happen to be acquainted calls 
for orders in a thing of precisely similar form, and he, I know, terms it a 
cart — at any rate on weekdays The pony was iron gray m colour, of 
Exmoor breed I suspect, with a rough, rusty, thick, and tangled mane, 
and a habit of showing his teeth as though he were laughing sardonically 
at surrounding circumstances He was a good-natured pony though, upon 
the whole — that is to say when he had his own way ; and I never found 
anybody remarkable for good-nature who did not have his or her own 
way a good deal. He knew liis duty, did the pony, and was quite pre- 
pared to do it ; all that he seemed to stipulate for was that he should be 
allowed to do it according to his own plan He hked to keep np a good 
steady qnick pace, which he was above slackemng, either foi going up or 
down hill, but he objected to stop without having a long notice and. a 
good deal of coaxing and persuasion ; otherwise, by way of protest and as 
a method of self-assertion, he would rear up and walk along for some 
yards on his hind legs, in a manner rather surprising and alarming to a 
timid or unaccustomed driver This allowed for, he was an excellently 
conducted animal, and the tone in vdiieh the boy in charge of him pre- 
sumed to address him was entirely founded upon fiction and unwar- 
rantable. For It was part of the young gentleman’s humour to regard 
the pony as a brute of extraordinarily vicious propensities, that had it m 
contemplation to run away at tho earliest posable opportunity, or to fall 
down and injure its knees, or to bite, or to kick and break up the trap 
into very small pieces indeed. 

" Ah I would yer ’ ” the boy would cry orut, holding in the pony 
violently “ You want to be oflf, do yer 7 Fll teach yer to behave in this 
way, you young monkey. Ah J you’d bite, would yer, if I’d let you, but 
I ain’t a-going to ’ ” 

But the pony had too much good sense to attach importance to any 
such observations He well knew that the boy was beneath him — was 
his servant in point of fact — was paid so much per week to wait upon 
him, to keep his stable clean, and give him his food when he had need of 
it. There are many things done by those beneath us, the pony thought, 
very hkely, which it is best not to see and not to know of What does it 
matter ■what hts opinion concerning me may be, so long as he is punctual 
■with my corn and careful that my water is clean 7 One can put up with 
the rest. I know I’m not going to run away, or to bite, or to kick the 
trap all to bits. I know that. Mens conscia recti. (You see, he was a 
very intelligent and well-informed pony, and if I allow him to think so 
soundly, I don’t know why I should not permit him to quote a scrap of 
Latin now and then, for all the world hke a well-regulated human being 
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who has studied his Eton grammar ) So the pony only tossed his head 
and blinked his dark liquid eyes, partly in contempt and partly to get a 
lock of mane out of his way, or stamped his off fore-foot on the ground, 
or shook himself all over, to sigmfy that he heard, though he couldn’t 
approve, the comments made upon him. He was a very pliilosophio 
pony. 

To do the boy justice though, he had only a partial belief in the 
rectitude and fittnigness of his own behaviour. He was really very fond 
of the pony, and was constantly stroking and patting it — often he w^as 
even kissing it quite affectionately between the eyes. But to keep him- 
self awalce during the two hours he was wont to wait on Tuesdays and 
Fndays at the small door of Pailas-Athen4 House, it was almost necessary 
to have recourse to some such measures as these. To affect suspicion of 
the fidelity of the pony, to make believe that he would run away if 
neglected, or that he would bite if opportunity presented, or that he had 
secreted a stone in his hoof with some malign intention, and this, of 
course, led to inquest upon his feet, senattm, and to walking round him 
in a stooping posture with cioss-examining eyes, after a manner much 
favoured by buyers at TattersalTs — ^aU this aided admirably in whilmg 
away the time, to say nothing of whistling to stray pigeons, or throwing 
stones into an adjoining puddle, or at a neighbouring post (I behevc an 
inoffensive goose, wandering on the common, was lamed foi life, thanks 
to the disgraceiully accurate aim of this young man) ; or flicking smaller 
diildren, passers-by, with the whip, or playing, with himself and a 
granite atone, the intellectual game of “ three-holes ” 

I have not yet mentioned that at the back ot the cart — I beg pardon, 
trap — was mscribed, m very thin and thready letters, the words “Francis 
Trowgood Drinkwater, Chiswick, Middlesex ” 

After waiting for two hours at the side-door of Pallas- Athene House, 
the boy, the pony, and the trap weie joined by a very stout, red-cbeeked, 
red- whiskered, hazel-eyed gentleman, who came down the steps, beai mg 
under his arm a large black-leather case or portfolio. lie placed the 
portfolio in the back part of the carnage, and proceeded to envelop him- 
self in a drab dnvmg-coat of enormous proportions, decked with pearl 
buttons about the size of a Norfolk biifiu flattened for preserving purposes. 
He then diew on driving-gloves, with parti-coloured fingeis, and double- 
leathered, to wear the better, m places which came m contact with the 
lems; for the man, like the boy, seemed to entertain a notion that the 
pony was qmte equal to giving a great deal of trouble, and to reqmrmg 
an enormous amount of holding m The springs of the tiap weie con- 
siderably tiled when that stout gentleman mounted into it Perhaps he 
thought so too, or perhaps he "was thmkmg of something amusing that had 
happened inside Pallas-Atheu6 House, for he smiled as he drove ofi. — 
an honest, pleasant, hearty smile that showed well on such a well-formed 
mouth, and just permitted to be seen, lining his lips, a very admiiable 
set of teeth. 
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“ Friday I bo it is,” murmtired tlie stout genlleman. ‘‘ Ah, theo we 
go straight home.” And he came round the common into the high road, 
and turned the pony’s head towards town. “A lovely afternoon ! How 
sunny and pleasant 1 How green and soft the rain has made the common; 
how it throws up that flock of geese — ^how positively and solidly white 
they look 1 they seem almost to emit light. There’s quite the eflfect of a 
halo round them. A halo round a goose I Well, well. Get along, pony t 
Hie along, Tony ! Here comes Hardwick’s four o’clock omnibus ! Why, 
he’s driving that flea-bitten screw again as a leader ! Good heart J Why, 
he’ll bring out the old broken-winded bay next.” 

The stout gentleman in the trap and the driver of the four o’clock 
omnibus slanted their whips to the peculiar angle known along the road as a 
token of recognition and greeting, and passed on their separate ways. The 
small boy sitting by the side of his master had, unknown to him, ventured 
upon a mode of salutation peculiar, perhaps, to himself. He had winked 
patromzingly and confidentially at the driver, he had put out his tongue 
as far as Nature would permit, and farther, I should think, than had ever 
been contemplated by her, insultingly and defiantly at the conductor of 
the omnibus, and he appeared to have derived intense satisfaction fiom 
the accomplishment of this formula. 

Doubtless, It will be a savmg of trouble to state at once that the 
gentleman in the trap answers to the name inscribed upon it. He le 
“ Francis Trowgood Dnnkwater,” and he resides at Chiswick, Middlesex. 
To be very particular— at Ivy Cottage, in a road turning out of the Mall, 
but still close to the river, and commanding a pleasant side-view of it and its 
bright green osiers, its neat whemes and pantmg Richmond steamers, and 
the opposite shores of Barnes. He is an artist by profession ; and, as the 
reader has probably already surmised, he gives bi-weekly lessons at 
Pallas- Athene House : indeed, m the prospectus of the Misses Blenkinsop’s 
semmary appears the following lines : — 

“ Professor of Drawing, m Oil and Water Colours. 

“ F T. Deimkwater, Esq , of the Royal Academy of Great Britain.” 

Which addition must be taken simply for what it is worth. Of course, 

I and a good many more knew that Mr. Drinkwater’s only connection 
with the Royal Academy had been in his capacity of student m its classic 
halls (or dim rooms, if you prefer it), and also as an occasional contributor 
to Its exhibitions. But then, as the eldest Mira Blenkmsop expressed it, 
the lines looked so nice in the prospectus of the seminary. So he styled 
lumself a professor, and added after his name, with doubtful propriety, 

“ of the Royal Academy of Great Britain.” 

Tuesday would have been less convenient for the introduction of 
Mr. Dnnkwater to the reader, because on that day, after giving his lesson 
at the Misses Blenkmsop’s establishment, it wo^d have been requisite 
for him to have gone on to Brentford to impart instruction in the fine 
arts to the pupls at Dr. Grimshaw’s academy, Mount Hehcon House, 
vot. IV. — vto. 22. 21. 
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Upper Acton, Middlesex. On other days he would be engaged, he, and 
the trap, and the pony (named Tony, in comphment to an eminent 
pamter, greatly admu^d by Mr Drinkwater, Sir A. Vandyke), and the 
sma.11 boy, and the black-leather portfolio, at Lexicon Mansion, Mortlake 
(Dr, Swaby’s), or at Mrs Sims’s college for young ladies at Shepherd’s 
Bush. Mr. Drmkwater was drawing-master at all these admirable insti- 
tutions. But on Fridays he gave no more lessons after his two hours’ 
tmtion m the afternoon at Pallas- Athene House. He always drove thence 
direct home to Ivy Cottage On Saturday, I may mention, though it is 
of no great importance so far as my narrative is concerned, he gave no 
lessons at all, the day being kept as a half-holiday at all the schools. 

Coming along the road from Turnham Green there were two ways of 
reaching Ivy Cottage You might turn down Chiswick Lane, and so 
come flush on the river and pass the printing office, or you might take 
the next road, and so round by the poplars. Belle Vue Villa, and the 
“ George ” pubhc-house Perhaps of the two, this was rather the longer 
way. Why did Mr. Drmkwater take it on the Friday under mention ? 
Who can say ? Not Mr. Drmkwater himself. Sufficient that he did take 
it, and taking it, he met the present writer emergmg from Hammersmith, 
fighting with dyspepsia, taking a sombre, earnest, constitutional walk 
which had commenced at Hyde Park Corner, and was to end — anywhere. 
"Who knew ? Not I, I declare 

How did I come to lose sight of my old friend, Frank Dimkwater? 

Yes. That’s what we call it. We shut our eyes to our friends, and 
then declare we lose sight of them We roll ourselves up causelessly, 
hedgehog iashion, bhnd and deaf and dumb to everybody, with our 
piickles outside, and then wonder and complain that we see no one, and 
that no one comes to pat and fondle and make much of us. For years I 
had seen notliing of Frank Drinkwater, my old feUow-student at the 
Academy , ive had been admitted as probationers at the same time ; we 
both sent m our drawings, tremulously both of us, both fiom the Apollo, 
wonderfully stippled. We had sat together m the Life School, and borrowed 
lag and feature, white and medium, and tuiperitme from each other. W’'e 
took the same point of view for our studies of that capital model, 
Mrs Mobbs, the wife of Corporal Mobbs, of the Coldstreams (She is a 
woman of a massive and clumsy form now ; 1 saw her but the other day ; 
she keeps a sweetshop and takes in washing, at a small house ui the 
Colonnade, at the back of Guildford Street, Bussell Squaie ) Even 
before that we had worked together at outhnes from the antique at old 
Gaahly’s academy, in Greek Street And then W'e had dropped asunder, 
like companion ships at sea in foul weather. Very hkely he bad written 
to tell me that he was living at Chiswick, but his letter must have shpped 
into the waste-basket; I had clean forgotten all about it; and for the 
time — Heaven forgive me ! — ^him too. My good old Frank ! and here I 
was meeting him m the course of my dyspeptic promenade, on the road 
leadmg to Tumham Green 1 
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He was a large-hearted man ; lie had forgiveness for even a greater 
sinner agmnst him than I had been. Soon he was out of the trap, in 
something between a tumble and a spring, with his cheery and musical 
“ How are you, old fellow 7 ’’ acting like a tonic on my constitution, and 
his hearty shaking of my hands stirring me up in a really wonderful 
way. “ How have you been this many a long day ? You don’t look very 
first-rate So you were coming to find me out in these parts?" 

It would have been a piece of wanton cruelty to have informed him 
that I had had no such stuff in my thoughts, that I had indeed lost for the 
moment all recollection of him and the iact of his dwelling in that 
neighbourhood I allowed him to interpret my silence as he deemed best. 
Honestly, I don’t beheve he really thought that I was in the Turnham- 
green Road with any such view. But it was in his kindly nature to put 
as good a face as possible upon my conduct, and to do all he could to 
Cl edit it 

“ You can’t think how glad I am to see you ! No. There won’t be 
room for both of us in the trap,” he said, laughing. “ We’II walk now ; 
it’s only a matter of a few minutes from here Lovely afternoon, isn’t it? 
■William, take him round gently. Good little Tony ’’ (and he patted the 
pony kindly). “ He knows me as well as possible, you see.” (He did not 
mean it a bit, but there was a sort of reproach in his words 'What true, 
staunch Ihends are animals Is it possible to love more strongly, more 
wholly, more tendeily than a dog or a hoise loves “ And don’t go too 
fast , and be very careful how you get round the corner ; and don’t saw 
at his mouth, as you’re rather fond of doing Now then” (to me), “ this 
way. I knew yon directly, by your wall?. You look much the same, 
only not so well, and I suppose one may say older. "What ? Out with it. 
Yes, I’m stouter , we’U caU it fatter, if you hke, and we shan’t be much 
out ” 

And he laughed so loudly, and sturdily, and thoroughly, that quite a 
port-wine effect seemed to come of it. "We both grew warmer and merrier 
for that laugh 

“ Do you know,” he went on, “ there’s quite a joke down this road 
about me and my trap You see, I had a man first to look after the 
pony, and then a boy — two or three boys, by turns, in fact — and at last 
the present little dog whom you saw just now, William Well, they say 
about here that I’m obliged to consult the size of the trap, and as I grow 
fatter and fiitter, so I’m compelled to get a smaller and smaller boy to sit 
with me in the vehicle ; that I began with a full-sized man, and that if I 
go on at my present rate I shall end with a baby in long clothes. Cer- 
tainly the boys do seem to have been smaller, and there really isn’t any 
room to spare It was the curate at Chiswick who started that story, in 
revenge, I believe, for a caricatuie I made of him But I’ll pay him out 
yeij, see if I don’t.” 

Our friendship was thoroughly repaired It had been freshly soldered 
and newly painted, and the rust spots lubbed out befoie they had time to 

21— a 
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drill through the metal, and the dry-rotted timbers replaced, and it was 
now wind-and-water-tight and seaworthy again. But is the thing mended 
ever quite so good as it was before it required mending ? 

“I hope sister Sophy will have dinner enough for us,” he said. 
“ You’re hungry with your walk, I daresay ; I know I am. Well, yes, 
I am a &t man, and that’s the fact. I don’t mind it a bit now. Tve got 
quite reconciled to it. I’ve accepted it as my destiny. You see there 
must be fiit men in the world. It’s an inevitable necessity ; there always 
have been and there always wiU be, and why shouldn’t I be one of them 
just as much as anybody else 7 Yes. I’m a fat man Not but what I’ve 
struggled against it a good deal in my time. What I’ve endured from 
tight clothes ! as if they ever made a fellow look any thinner. And the 
violent exercise, straining myself with dumb-bells, and hurting myself no 
end with sparring and bioadsword business; going on the river in a 
dangerously light boat, and scuUmg till my hands were so puffed with 
blisters that I couldn’t hold a brush, and my arms ached to that extent, — 
oh, my ! The miles I’ve run, too, and walked ' And haven’t I trusted 
myself on horseback ? and haven’t other men trusted me out with a gun 7 
and didn’t I go deer-stalking 7 And what did it all come to 7 I increased 
in weight, positively. I grew fatter. I fought a hard fight, but I gave 
in at last. I yielded to my fate; to my fat, I may say. I am a fat 
man, and I don’t mind who knows it I Here we are at Ivy Cottage. 
Come in.” 

Certainly, I thought, following his broad shoulders into Ivy Cottage, 
he woe a fat man. And then the cottage was so small that it made him 
look bigger than ever. It was quite a toy house ; so compact, and snug, 
and small With r little parlour, a httle drawing-room, a little study, a 
little kitchen, and bedrooms above that must have been more hke nests, 
or pigeon-holes, or berths in a ship, than ordinary sleeping apartments. 
The garden did not seem to he much bigger than a tolerably sized dming- 
table, and yet it contrived somehow to contain a fish-pond, with real live 
fish in it, a foimtain, an arbour, and quite a labyrinth of gravel walks, 
on which you might almost walk miles, hut that their extreme narrow- 
ness made it difficult to keep to them, and caused the proceedmg rather 
to resemble tight-rope dancing. 

“ A little bit of a place,” said Frank Drinkwater, apologetically ; “ it 
must have been built originally, I should think, for the express purpose 
of swinging cats in, by some monomaniac. It’s little, hut it’s snug, and 
it’s cheap, and it suits me. And the garden’s a splendid place for a pipe 
after dinner ' and you can see the river from it if you stand on a chair, 
or sit on the wall. Here’s my sister. So, I’ve an old friend here who 
wants some dinner. 1 hope you’ve got some to give him.” 

“There’s only cold lamb and gooseberry tart. I hope there’ll be 
enough,” said a pleasant voice, and sister Sophy, or So, as Frank called 
her, diook hands with me. A tall, stout, handsome woman, with kindly 
eyes, but quite grey hair, for she was many years older than Frank. 
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“If vre’d known you were coming Wd have had turtle eoup and 
turbot and venison,” cried Frank. 

“ It’s very long since we have seen you,” sister So said kindly at 
dinner. “ I daresay you find us changed It’s a good many years since 
you and Frank were together in Chpland Street, and I came to inspect 
your drawings, and patronize and encourage you both as became Frank’s 
elder sister. Tm quite an old woman now.” 

Of course I protested, conventionally, against this statement. 

“ An old woman,” she went on. “ The people here often take me for 
Frank’s mother. You see he wants a great deal of looking after. He’s 
bigger than he was ” 

“Fatter,” interrupted her brother, sturdily 

“ But he’s just as much a boy in heart as when he was in Clipland 
Street ; quite as prepared to do Ibohsh things.” 

“ No, no,” laughed Frank. “ I’m a wise, fat old man now. 

There was a look of inquiry in his sister’s dark eyes as he spoke ; a 
look of great tenderness, yet somethmg of suspicion, too, and doubt. Yet 
she said nothing 

We had the promised pipes in the garden after dinner. Sister So was 
busy giving water to the plants that decorated the window of the tiny 
drawing-room. Somehow we grew sdent over those pipes. I think there 
IS Bometliing in the nature of a pipe that makes a man contemplative and 
absorbed. We both lapsed into silence, broken only now and then by 
rather forced conversation There was a good deal to occupy us — that 
long chasm in oiu: intimacy Where were we when we left off? at what 
page of onr histones ? at what paragiaph ? What had been going on m 
that long pause between the acts ? What were we doing when the drop- 
scene fell 7 What should we do now that it had risen again ? 

I know that with the scented smoke wreathing pleasantly round me, I 
had wandered back into the cloudland of the past. How curiously and 
11 regularly memory paints all gone-by scenes ! Why is this part of the 
picture so vivid and distinct ? this so pale in colour, so weak and hazy in 
outhne ’ I went back to the old student times when we were toiling so 
strenuously and confidently, and when that elder sister, a graceful woman, 
with long, lustrous black hair, had bent over our easels — we seemed to be 
quite boys to her then — and cheered us and criticized ns kindly, with a 
love, how fond ' for her brother Even in those immature days, I can 
remember noting it as something moie whole and thorough and touching 
than almost anything I had ever seen. Even then, young in her woman- 
hood, she had taken a dehght in speaking of herself as his mother. Poor 
souls 1 their mother had died, as I had learned afterwards, while Frank 
was a mere baby. Perhaps the dying woman had commended to the 
child-sister, but a few years his senior, the care of the httle boy Perhaps 
60 . Certainly she had accepted the trust, faithfully she had fulfilled it. 

I thought of Flank, too, yeais back. Slight, yes, very slight, then; 
tall, haudaome, so gay and madcap, so decidedly an art-student, so good 
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and true a gentleman, who shrank so instinctive^ from meanness as from 
a crime ; brave, and chivalrous, and strong, yet withal so tender a nature 
that his tears were ever ready, as his purse, and his heart, and his hfe 
How mirthfiil he was; how all the fellows liked to hear his grand laugh 
ring through the studios ! Was it possible to have better or honester 
music ? There was as much fun as vanity m that persistence in attending 
the opening exhibition of the Academy (never mind the year), in his 
black velvet coat and sombrero hat, and amazing the fashionable visitors 
with that unusual costume How he roared out his panegyrics on Van- 
dyke, and trimmed his beard after the pattern of that distinguished 
painter, in days when beards were not customary even amongst artists, to 
say nothing of bank-clerks; (now a stout, middle-aged man, he had 
resumed tlie old conventional aspect, and wore whiskers of the stereotyped 
triangular ground-plan, and shaved his chm and upper lip , ) and his love 
affairs ' he used to talk quite books about them. Indeed in those days 
he was very susceptible of what it seems proper to call the tender 
passion 

So I pondered midst the smoke. Was he similarly occupied 7 

“ How one’s ambitions change,” he said at last ; “ how they subside 
and dimmish Should we have behoved it years ago, if we had been told 
that we should be sitting here at this date, much older men; you, old 
boy, out of the profession altogether, I doing little or nothing, save a 
sketch of Chiswick osiers now and then, or a little bit of background 
drawn from a punt above Kingston Bridge , content to get a living giving 
drawing lessons at half a dozen schools — Pallas- Athend House, and the 
rest of them ’ I who tried for the travelling studentship, and didn’t get 
it, and was going to do great things, and haven’t done any of them, 
content to live in this little bit of a place with sister 8o, cheaply and 
humbly 

“ And happily ” He looked at me with an air of serious inquiry. 

“Well — ^yes,” he* said at last, “and happily. Why not?” But the 
question was put less to me than to himself. I reverted to my own tram 
of meditation. 

“ There was fun in those old days,” I observed. “ Do you remember 
the long talks on the winter nights ?” 

“Rather.” 

“ You were very susceptible in those times ; you were always in love, 
it seemed to me, and always had such a lot to say about it.” He laughed 
lustily. 

“ Do you remember,” he asked, “ my tendresse for that Scandinavian 
princess who came over on a visit to the English court, and whom I used 
to pursue in the most insane way, ruining mysdf in tickets merely to 
look at her in her qpera-box, and foEowing her carriage on drawing-room 
days till I nearly got run over or put to death by that chasseur m the 
biggest cocked-hat and moustaches I ever saw f I beheve it was solely 
on account of her white eyelashes, which took my fancy wonderiully.” 
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“ ATll^ then there 'was that dancing woman.” 

“ Oh, ah ! Adrienne something at Drury Lane. Yes, I used to go 
every night, spending a heap of money in bouquets, to see her take that 
leap of hers from a raised platform on to the stage, I know it struck me 
as strangely graceful, and poetical, and beautdiil ; and always new and 
surprising. I made a thousand sketches of it. There was another man 
who went there also regularly ; the beast, how I hated him. He was 
there solely — he told me so himself, and I was near knocking him down 
for it — because he said he knew she must kill herself at it some night, 
and he wanted to see her do it ' 1 was less pleased, I remember, when I 
took her benefit-tickets, and I found her not young, and not pretty, and 
with not while teeth — o6 the stage.” 

“ And Miss Arabella Johnstone.” 

“Ah ' that was a more serious affair,” and his face wore rather a 
comical expression “We won’t talk about that Somehow one does 
foohsh thmgs in one’s time.” 

“ But you’ve done with them now, Fiank?” inquired sister So, draw- 
ing near. 

“ Oh, quite,” he answered, laughing. She laughed too, and yet I 
fancied she looked at him doubtingly 

“ How did you get on at Pallas- Athend House to-day she asked. 

“ Oh, very well. It’s an important thing, having all those young ladies 
under my charge ” 

“ And you so susceptible,” I added. He glanced at me quickly, but 
he said nothmg. 

“ What do you do there ?" 

“ Sir,” he replied, with mock gravity, “ I’m Professor of the Fine Arts 
there. I teach the youthful female mmd to draw ” 

“ On thoroughly correct principles ? ” lie rubbed his chin thought- 
fully. 

“ Well, perhaps not so sound and correct as I could wish,” he said } 
“ or as we should have once put in practice in Clipland Street Not but 
what I began thoroughly enough, with cubes, and tubes, and cones, and 
sexagons, and octagons, and blocks of all shapes and sizes And Miss 
Blenkinsop was so delighted at first, it seemed so like business to see all 
the models about , but somehow, after a while, she began to think that 
it was not much for a girl to show her parents at the end of the half-year, — 
only a neatly shaded globe or something of that sort. It was feared 
people would not think it enough for tlieir money ; though, of course, it 
was a splendid groundwork for an art- education And then the girls 
made themselves in such a mess with the chalk and charcoal, and then’ 
dresses too, and wasted so much bread, that gradually we drifted into 
the old regulation school landscape drawing, with shiny cardboard and 
india-rubber, and the master’s touohmg up. Zigzag scnbbhngs to repre- 
sent trees, ruined temple in the foreground, temple in thorough repair 
in the middle distance, water with strong reflections of a boat with a 
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white sail and a black man in it, mountain baikgroTmd, tall dark fir-trees 
in the fi'ont, right hand, balanced by birds on the left — ^birda made of 
little obtuse angles — we use the same sort of thing upside down to 
represent waves — on a rubbed pencil-dust sky. Very pretty sort of art — 
does paterfemibas’s ^es no end of good, especially when mounted on a 
coloured board and a line ruled round it. Who’s to help it ? There’s only 
about two girls out of the thirty that have got any art- talent; but they’re 
c/Z put regularly to it, just the same as they are to music, and singing, 
and French, and Itahan, and the use of the globes, and calisthenics, and 
all that sort of thing Now come in and have tea.” 

For a minute or two I was alone with sister So. 

“ Do you notice it?” she a^ed hurriedly, in a low voice. “ There’s 
something wrong with Frank ; he’s not himself. Surely you see 
that?” 

I was compelled to confess that I had remarked nothing ; as was 
Indeed the case 

“ You don’t know him so well as I do,” she said, in a low voice. 

You haven’t watched him as I have. The slightest change in him is 
plain to me. I can almost read his thoughts ” 

“ You think he is unhappy?” 

“ I am puzzled. Not unhappy quite ; but occupied in some way new 
to him. Somehow it pains me to see Mm so, he is so good and true a 
brother I ” Evidently, by her tone and manner even more than her words, 
she regarded him as though he were still a boy in Chpland Street and 
under her protection. 

“ You are his fiiend ; he has great trust in you. Try and discover 
what is wrong with him ” 

Frank was now in the room again, and we could speak no more on the 
subject. 

For an hour or two we sat and chatted upon various topics, then I 
rose to take my leave. 

“ You must mind and come agam soon, very soon,” said sister Sophy. 

“ m walk part of the way with you,” cried Frank, puttmg on his 
wideawake and relighting his pipe. “ I dare say you’ll get a ’bus from 
the Broadway.” His sister, I thought, looked at me rather earnestly. 

Yes, She meant that I ^ould question him Could I do so? 
What right had I who had neglected him for so long, foigotten him 
almost, to assume suddenly so great an interest in him, to pry into what 
might be the last tMiig he would wish me to know ? Years ago it had 
been easy enough. But now I Surely we could not feel more kindly to 
each other ; still it was not possible suddenly to resume quite our old 
position. A habit of intimacy once dropped is not so readily talien up 
again. It was hard to say which link was broken, which thread had 
snapped; but time had unquestionably fretted away many of the ties 
that joined us m our old close frienddiip, and time only could reunite 
them. I could not pretend for a moment that my present relations with 
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rraakBrintwater -woiild not justify Mm in having a concealment from 
me. His aster, perhaps, could not understand that, but it was plain to 
me. He might speat if he choose, but 1 could not question. 

“Yes, as So says” (we were walking towards ^e Broadway), “yon 
must come and see us again very soon.” 

It was rather mechanically spoken. We were both silent for some 
minutes, smoking. Suddenly he said, 

“ You must know a good many people, and see and hear of a good 
many more. Did you ever hear an 5 rthing of a Colonel Lambert of the 
Madras Artillery, at present in India? ” 

I regretted to state that I had never before heard the name of that 
officer. Soon after he said, — 

“ I was reading again the other night, Shakspeare’s Midsummer 
NigM's Bream” 

“ For a subject ? ” 

“Perhaps;” and he drew hard at his pipe Then he resumed: 

“ That part, you know, where Titania fads in love with Bottom.” 

“ I remember it perfectly.” 

“ I was applying it, curiously enough, to some circumstances within my 
own knowledge, only there’s a difference in the case. It is not Titania la 
love ivith Bottom this time, so much as a clown with a donkey’s head m 
love with a feiry. It’s a mad, siily, iidicnious business; and — and 
perhaps” — he turned aivay as he said quietly — “ perhaps I’m placing the 
part of Bottom the weaver m it.” 

“ And Titania ? ” He laughed. 

“ Not now, old boy I feel as though I could tell you ; but I know if 
I enter on that subject I shall begin walking right away, and find myself 
at Whitechapel at three o’clock m the morning. Here’s the ommbus. 
Good-mght Come down next week There’s a boat-race next Friday — 
a mere ‘ local business,’ m three heats — from Hammersmith Bridge to 
Chiswick Church, for a silver watch. Come and see it.” 

“ You’ll teU me about Titania? ” 

“ Perhaps. Good-night," 

“ Good-night.” Sister Sophy, then, was right 1 

I am not going to describe the “ local ” boat-race I viewed from the 
Mall Not but what it was quite as exciting to all concerned, and 
especially to the unimtiated spectators in ringlets, and pmk bonnets, and 
shot-silk skirts, as many a better boat-race. Perhaps “the boy in 
yellow” won the silver watch, and perhaps he didn’t Veiy little money 
changed hands on the occasion, but beer circulated liberally, tobacco was 
laigely consumed. The scullers were greatly cheered by the crowds 
hning the river banks. 

1 was at Ivy Cottage. Frank Drinkwater, drawn by Tony, soon 
drove up. 

“ Miss Blenkinsop wouldn't permit her young ladies to see the race. 
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The girls were nearly all cjying about it She heard that the oppo- 
sition academy was going, so she said it was necessary to make dis- 
tinctions, and she couldn’t think of it. She didn’t mind a horticultural 
tSte, she said, but not a boat-race. ‘No, dears, not a low boat-race 
rowed by horiid, swearing creatures. Certainly not ’ Awfully proper 
woman. Doesn’t teach much herself, only manages, and blows up, and 
frightens the pupils, and does the civil to the parents. She’s dways 
reading two books — ^Paley and Debret — ^and is up m them to a great 
extent , just a ieetle jumble and confosion here and there — such as think- 
ing the peerage the highest evidence of Christianity, and so on. English 
education, by Miss Ann Blenkmsop, and, of course, the globes. I shouldn’t 
like to have ker overhauling my grammar and geography, I can tell you. 
Languages, by Miss Mary Ann Blenkmsop ; French acquired on the 
Continent (Boulogne, I believe); no mistake about the accent in that 
quarter; hices tight, and wears small boots, and is said to rouge on 
occasiona, and to read novels in bed, and has a side curl gummed to hei 
cheek — all to show her Parisian breeding, bless you 1 Italian, the rudi- 
ments of German, and Latin, if required Every lady expected to bring 
six towels and a silver fork — returned on leaving They make a feature 
of that, and put it in italics in the prospectus. Do the forks really go 
back, do you think'* Six months’ notice required on leaving The 
strictest references given and required That’s Pallas- Athene House. — 
Go to his head, William. Gently, gently, good little Tony.” 

Friend Frank was evidently in capital spirits How good sister 
Sophy seemed to enjoy his mirth I 

“Do you know,” he said, but this was after dinner, “I went one 
night to tea at Miss Blenkmsop’s Friendly, but pnra — a tnfle too much 
starch — but first-rate tea-cakes. I was there when all the pupils said 
good-night Everything’s done on the parental plan, you know, ‘ It’s 
less an academy than a home ! ’ as Miss B. remarks, taking extreme care 
to sound the A in home. Each gul kisses Miss Blenkmsop, and Miss 
Ann Blenkmsop, and Miss Mary Ann Blenkmsop ; and Miss Blenkinsop, 
and Miss Ann i^lenkinsop, and Miss Maiy Ann Blenkinsop each kiss each 
girl. Then eveiy girl kisses every other girl Cold-veally sort of busi- 
ness, isn’t it'^ I tried to work out once on a slate the number of kisses 
given and received. It’s hke the old story of the nails in the horse’s shoe. 
I went on till I got quite giddy over it, and then I gave it up. Figures 
always did get into my head somehow, hke grog.” 

Still not a word about Titania 

“You’ll excuse me doing a httle business, will you? I can work 
and talk too. I want to touch up and mount some of my pupils’ drawings. 
What do you think of that slashing copy of Prout, by Miss Ehza 
Hawkins 7 What a heavy hand that girl’s got 1 Tivoli, by Miss Kate 
Fisher, after Harding ; a blue sky and a brown foreground, that’s her 
notion oi landscape.” 

A long slip of paper was drawn out of the portfolio with these woiks- 
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It had probably been used for measuring by some one of the pupils. It 
was covered along its edges with httle short pencil-marks. But on it 
were one oi two small sketches, which I knew must have proceeded from 
my friend’s own facile hand They represented the profile view of a veiy 
delicately featured female head, with richly coiled piofuse hair faUing 
down to the shoulders. 

“ Who’s that ? ” I a^ed. 

“ Bab Lambert I " Surely, he was rather disconcerted. 

“ I was making stealthy studies of her head to-day She’s one of my 
pupils, m show you some of her diawmgs. I think they’re the greatest 
jokes going " 

He produced two small lead-penal sketches — dreadful things 

“ Are they not fine ? Bab hasn’t the ghost of a notion of drawing. 
Look at those trees ! My eyes • and that cottage ! I must steal one of 
these I declare I must ' Poor little Bab ! ” 

“ Titania ! ” I said He looked at me rather guiltily. Then he rose, 
shut the door carefully — sister Sophy, we could see, was in the garden — 
and came and sat down again. 

“ It’s a fact ' ” and he put on a solemn voice. “ I do believe I'm in 
love with Bab Lambert ' " Then he paused, as though to allow both of 
us to get breath after that tremendous announcement 

“ Isn’t It mad '> ” he resumed, walking up and down the room impa- 
tiently ; “ isn’t It ridiculous f isn’t it shocking 7 A man of my standing, 
of my size, my weight, my fat, my age You know what that is, old 
fellow. I in love with Bab Lambert, a school-girl at Pallas- Athene House , 
a tiny creature I could put away in my side pocket, I do believe Tails 
of being susceptible ! I’m an arrant fool, I am (be used an even more 
vehement adj'cctive). The Scandinavian princess was nothing to this, 
no, nor Adrienne What’s-her-name, nor Arabella Johnstone, and half a 
dozen more, nor all the lot put together. Nothing to this Bab Lambert 
business But this is the last weakness I give you fair warning, the 
very last ; it will never happen again. I drop the tender passion hence- 
forward, for ever 1” 

“ How old IS she ^ ” 

“ How should I know? Sometimes I think she’s just out of her haby 
long-clothes ; sometimes I think she must be a hundred, at least, by the 
wonderful wisdom of her smile, by the piercing gleam of her eyes, by the 
power she has over me That child can turn me round her finger — even 
ME,” and he struck his great chest, and then added, half comically, “figu- 
ratively, of course, I mean ” 

“Who is she?” 

“ She’s the daughter of a Colonel Lambert, out at Madras. She was born 
in India, I believe, and sent over here to be educated, and then sbe’s to 
go out again and join her father. She’s wonderfully fair, but theie’s j’usfc 
a sort of glaze of warmth on her skm, the effect of sun-burning. So 
httle, so slight, such tiny hands and feet, such a dehoate little nose, coming 
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down in Buch a charming line from her forehead, and her month the most 
perfect bit of drawing and colour that ever was seen I Don’t laugh at me ! 
No. Those sketches don’t give you any idea of her ; don’t do hei* any 
sort of justice,” and he tore them up. 

“ There’s no arguing about beauty,” I said; “it’s a matter of feeling. 
There’s no laying down laws about it Nobody agrees about it. One 
man bends before a woman as a Yenus, and another brinks from her as a 
Gorgon. Do you remember the girl Tom Dunlop mamed 7 how he raved 
about her singular lovehness 7 I thought her distmcdy a fright when I 
saw her; so did you, if you recollect ” 

“ If this is meant as treason against Bab Lambert, I despise it utterly. 
If any man were to tell me that he considered Bab Lambert to be a fright, 
by George, sir, I thmk I could put him to death. In fact, a man ought 
not to live, entertaimng such fearful notions concerning the Beautiful. 
She’s a perfect friiy, and her hair’s made of spun gold and sunbeams ; her 
eyes ” 

“ Be quiet, Frank ! they’ll hear you the other side of the river ” 

“ Talk about Jack-o’-lantems leading travellers astray into quagmires 
and bogs and gnef generally, I do beheve Bab Lambert’s eyes would lead 
a man to Jencho and back again If she were to tell me she’d diopped 
her pocket-handkerchief at the world’s end, and would I be kind enough to 
go and fetch it for her, I do think I should start off without so much as 
packing up a carpet-bag or taking a toothbrush. There’s a sort of magic 
about those luminous grey eyes of hers ; such a marvellous depth about 
them, and such liquid diamonds at the bottom of it I Then she shrouds 
them with her long dark lashes — ^they seem to come ever such a way 
down her cheeks; and her face wears the meekest, demurest, simplest 
expression possible. It always takes me in. I’ve seen it a hundred times, 
but it’s always as new and fresh to me as ever. ‘ Please, Mr. Drmk water, 
will you be kind enough to cut my pencil for me ? ’ she says, in her little, 
hght, silvery voice. ‘ Oh, Mr Drmkwater,’ cries out Eliza Hawkins, in 
full contralto tones, ' you never cut my pencils for me ! ’ And then I turn 
to Bab, and she looks as innocent as possible for a moment, with her eyes 
on the carpet, and then comes the prettiest httle twitching about the 
corners of her lips ; up fly the eyelashes, and I see the grey eyes sparkhng 
with a wicked merriment, that’s the most bewitching and maddenmg 
thing that ever was seen Of course, it’s all a plan for teasing me. I 
believe she broke the pencil on purpose. She knows her power over me, 
and she dehghts to use it, in her odd, fairy, elfish way It’s the same thmg 
with all she does. ‘ Please, Mr. Drinkwater, is this perspective light 7 ’ 
‘Please, Mr. Drmkwater, wiU you show me how to do this tree?’ or, 

* Wdl you put m these clouds for me 7 ’ They’re all so many traps to catch 
me in ; so many pitfalls for me to tumble m headforemost. But there — 
is it wondeifiil 7 You can guide an elephant with a switch, if you only 
know how. Little Bab calls out ‘ Love ! ’ and 1 veer round hke a big 
ship, and answer to the helm.” 
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“ But do tlie other pupils know this power of Bab’s ? ” 

“ Sometimes I think they do, and that 1 am led out to perform for their 
amusement like a dancing bear. And yet I don’t know, either She’s 
such a good little thing, I don't thmk ^e’d do that. But she queens it 
over them all. They all feel her influence, and give way to her. Even 
Miss Blenkmsop is afraid of her, it’s my belief ; particularly when Bab 
has on her regalia, her Indian filagiee bracelets and brooch, her Tnchi- 
nopoly gold chain twisted round her wlute neck, and a Cashmere scarf 
cuiving about her. But that’s only when the breaking-up ball is given, 
when the girls waltz with each other. Of course. Miss Blenkmsop 
wouldn’t hear of any gentlemen partners being admitted; not even the 
girls’ brothers Bab is Titania, in fact ; there’s no othei way of describing 
her : and I’m Bottom the weaver, only Fm in love with her " 

“ You’ve certainly been roaring hke a lion I don’t know what sister 
Sophy wiU think of you.” 

“ Bless you • she’s busy with her flowers. She hasn’t heard a woid 
of all I’ve been saying ; she’s no suspicion of my insanities, or of half ol 
them.” 

It occurred to me as possible that sister Sophy might know a good 
deal more of her brother’s proceedings than he had any idea of. 

“ Is every man so weak, and foohsh, and idiotic, I wonder ? ” he cued, 
as he walked noisily up and down the little room — about three strides 
brodght him from one wall to the other. “ Can every man be so readily 
made a fool of by a woman as I can be ? Surely some must fight a better 
fight — must wear less vulnerable armour I go down at a word, a smile 
even ; one glance pierces at once straight through to my heart. AVhy, 
would you believe it, I was on my knees before her the other day.” 

“ On your knees 7 Impossible 

“It was the most absurd thing. Fortunately there was no other 
pupil in the room Bab was turning over my portfolio. She’s a spoilt 
child, I tell you, and is privileged to do just whatever she hkes She 
came to a sketch I did not know it was there. I’m generally very 
particular as to what I take to Pallas-Athene House. It was a slight 
study of two figures — ^Eaphael and Fomarina, say, — ^he was kneeling 
to her , she was smoothing his haii ; romantic sort of thing , safe to sell, 
if I ever have time to carry it out. ‘ What’s he kneeling for 7 ’ asks Bab. 

‘ He’s making love,’ I explain. ‘ Oh, making love, is he ^ ’ she says, and 
she stands a long time looking at it ; I thought she’d never have done 
with it Then there came an odd look in her face, very quiet and 
innocent, and her eyes turned steadily down ‘ Do you know, Mr. Drink- 
water,’ she says, ‘ I diould so hke to see you on your knees making love ; 
I’d give anything to see you do it Please show me how you’d do it 7 ’ 
What do you think I I was even mad enough to go down on my knees ! 
Perhaps it was worth while if it was only to see the brilliant merriment 
dancing in her e^es a moment alter But just then the door opened, and 
in walked Miss Mary Ann Blenkinsop. What a red face she had! 
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Well, a man of my figure doesn’t so readily get off his knees as one 
of slighter form. But Bab was quick enough. She was stooping, looking 
fiir something most zealously all in a second. ‘ Dropped my india-rubber,’ 
she said , ‘ can't find it anywhere. Mr. Drmkwater is kindly helpmg me. 
It hopped, and hopped, and hopped. Oh, why here it is 1’ and ie made 
believe to pick it up at some distance, having got it ready, I suppose, 
meanwhile from her pocket I don’t know whether Miss Mary Ann 
Blenkmsop was deceived , she simply told her to come in to her French 
lesson. ‘ Venez, done, vtte<' she said ‘Pay, more attention!’ Bab 
looked as calm and cool as possible. She just gave me a funny glance 
out of the comer of her eyes as she left the room. I know I had a fearful 
red face when I got up " 

“You’re having all the talk to yourself, Frank, I think,” said sister 
Sophy, eutermg ; “ I only bear your voice.” 

“ Have I been talking very loud ? ” 

“WeU, there’s been a good deal of noise,” she said, significantly, 
smiling. 

It was perhaps a month or two before I was again at Ivy Cottage. I 
was there at an earlier hour in the day than on the occasion of my former 
visits. But I had left London — ^it was so hot — ^immediately after breakfast. 

“ It’s holiday time at all the schools,” said Frank ; “ so I've no lessons 
to give just at present. You are just in time. I’m going out in a pfint 
sketching or fishing. I hardly know which it is, and Sophy says it's 
smoking. Look here, tliough, first ” 

He showed me a shght oil sketch on the easel. 

“ Bab Lambert ! ” I cried. 

“ Yes It's meant for her, and it’s like her too. I’m doing it firom 
memory, aided by a few stolen studies. Poor Bab Lambert ! she’s gone ! ” 

“ Gone ! What do you mean " 

“Back to India The colonel sent for her. She went out by the 
ship Wallajdhnvggur, sailed the 15th of last month. I shall never see 
her-any more I ” 

He spoke in most melancholy tones. 

“ And PaUas- Athene House f ” 

“ I’ve had notice to qmt. It was Bab’s doing ! bless her ! ” 

“ IIow was that 7 ” 

“ I was there giving a lesson. She came round to say good-bye to all 
the gills. Then all that kissing set in Poor child I the tears stood in 
her eyes, and her lips wexe all in a tremble. The old odd merriment 
came over again, however, as she passed me. She smiled then through 
her teais It was the most beautiful thing possible. I felt dreadfully 
inclined to cry too. Another minute and her arms were round my neck. 
She’d kissed me with the rest.” 

“What then?” 

“ The school was up iu arms. Miss Blenkinsop turned white ; Miss 
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Ann Blenkinsop turned red , Miss Mary Ann Blenkinsop cried out, ‘ Mon 
Dieu!' audibly. "Wasn’t it shocking? ‘lean not allow this,’ said one. 

‘ Certainly not ' ’ said another. ‘ Jamais!' screamed the French teacher. 

‘ Miss Lambert, you must qmt the house ; Mr. Drinkwater, you must not 
come here again. You are not sufficiently steady for a school of this 
high character ’ ‘ Pray, forgive me,’ sobbed poor Bab, and unconsciously, 

I do beheve, she kissed me again.” 

“ Before she embarked she sent me this ” And he took out of silver 
paper a Tiichmopoly gold chain. It had been Bab’s necklace. There 
was a little note with it. “ For my dear old drawmg-mastei.” Signed 
“ Bab Lambert.” It was rather cramped, schoolgirl writing; but he kissed 
it reverently. 

“The very last!” he said, gravely. “I will never be in love 
again!” 

“ Are you sure, Frank ? ” asked aster Sophy Then she turned to 
me, smiling “ I was glad to find that it was only love. I was airaid at 
one time it was something worse. He’ll get over it. You know what 
Bosalmd says, ‘ Men die fiom time to tune, and worms eat them ; but not 
for love ’ ” 

“ That means, of course,” Frank cried out, “ that the worms don’t eat 
them for love. What can you expect fiom a worm '> You mustn’t attack 
Wilham’s composition ; thmk of the use he’s been to painters ” 

Perhaps sister Sophy had had reason in the past to think poorly of 
man’s love, quite independently of her acquaintance with her brother’s 
lather shoit-hved emotions. I had never thought of such a thing before, 
but the idea came to me then 

“ Well, we’ll go out,” said my friend, “ if we don’t fish, or sketch, or 
smoke, at least ue’U talk. I’ll tell you the stoiy of Bab Lambert all over 
again, if you like ” 

Indeed, he was kmd enough to repeat it some half-dozen times. 

I heard nothing more of her, except this. Tears ago I read in the 
newspaper the announcement of a marriage at some station in India — I 
forget which. I know the name of “Baibara Louisa, eldest daughter of 
Colonel Lambert, of the Madras Artillery,” appeared in that marriage 
advertisement, but I forget whom she married , it was Captain Somebody, 
of Her Majesty’s Something Eegiment. I have no recollection of the 
piecise details. I showed the paper to Fiank 

“ Dear httle Bab, of course it's she, ’ he said. “ If I ever meet that 
captain. I’m sure I shall hate him. Pray, what has he ever done to 
deserve such happiness ? ” 

Stdl I’m not confident that Bab’s case was really the very last. 

Susceptibihty does not diminish as tat mcreases. 



The announcement of a deficient “ Herring Harvest ” would be received 
with a smile of incredulity by most people : a scarcity of salmon would 
excite less surprise than regret, knowing as we do the perils which beset 
the fish durmg its transitions from the infantile state of parr to the 
adolescent gnlse, and untd and after it attains full-grown salmonhood ; 
but a scarcity of herrings, until lately, never entered into our calculations 
It was thought that our herring supplies were inexhaustible, and that no 
demand, however great, could dimmish the vast ^oals of this fish, which 
were supposed annually to crowd to the British coast, from the antarctic 
circle. Bufibn had said that the produce of a male and female herring, if 
allowed to multiply without check, would in time produce a bulk of fish 
greater than twenty of our globes; and other naturalists had repeated 
the great Frenchman’s assertion m difierent language, as if to verify in a 
literal sense the proverb, “ There are more fish in the sea than ever 
came out of it.” But the note of alarm sounded by Mr. John Cleghorn, 
who, in 1854, read a paper on the “Fluctuations of the Herring Fishery” 
before the British Association at Liverpool, has shaken our security in 
ever-abundant hemng harvests, and even stimulated our lethargic fisher- 
men to unwonted exertions ; since the possibility has been demonstrated 
that we may in time eat up our capital stock of herrings and other sea- 
fish, just as we have nearly eaten up the salmon of our Engksh nvers. 

Before the reading of Mr Cleghom’s statistics, the natural history of 
the hemng was not well understood even by naturahsts; so difficult is it 
to make observations in the laboratories of the sea. Only a few persons, 
till recently, were intimate with the history of this fish, and knew that, 
instead of being a migratory animal, as had been asserted by Pennant, 
the herring was as local to particular coasts as the salmon is to particular 
rivers. The highly-imaginative “theory” of the annual migration of the 
herring in one vast army to and from the inaccessible seas of the high 
latitudes has now been given up as a fable ; it having been proved beyond 
doubt that the Clupea harengus is a native of onr own seas, which it is 
never known to leave. 

The herring can be caught all the year round on the coasts of 
the three kingdoms. The fishing begins at the island of Lewis, in 
the Hebrides, in the month of May, and goes on as the year advances, 
till, in July, it is in operation off the coast of Caithness; while in 
autumn we find it at Yarmouth; and there is a winter fishery in the 
Frith of Forth : moreover, this fi^ is found in the south long before 
it ought to be there, if we are to beheve in Pennant’s theory. It 
has been deduced, from a consideration of the figures of the annual takes 
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of many years, that the herring exists in distinct races, which arrive at 
maturity month after month ; and it is well known that the herrings taken 
at Wick in July are quite different from those caught at Dunbar in 
August or September. It is certain that the herrings of these difierent 
seasons vary considerably in size and appearance , and we know veiy well 
that the herrings of different localities are marked by distinctive features. 
Thus, the well-known Lochfyne herrmg is essentially different from that 
of the Frith of Foith, and those taken in the Frith of Forth differ 
again from those caught off Yarmouth. But it is much easier to tell 
what we do not know about the herring than to record what we do 
know How long does the spawn take to mature^ How long is it 
before the fry become fit for food? These two questions are not 
answered with ceitainty m any of the popular natural histories. It 
is thought probable by some naturalists that herrings spawn twice a year, 
VIZ. in October and March. This theory— which is built up on the fiict 
of lank herrings being taken in quantity at these two different seasons of 
the year — was propounded by Dr Parnell before the idea of monthly 
races was developed ; but this latter discovery decidedly supersedes the 
semi-annual spawning season. 

So little do even our practical men know of the habitat of the 
herring at the time of capture (which is the best season for observa- 
tion) that when the fishermen leave the harbour, it is quite a toss 
up with them whether they will go straight out to sea, or turn to the 
right hand or to the left. And even after they have decided this point, 
they have but a dim idea whether they may throw their nets into a spot 
barren of fish or fall upon a brigade of the vast herring heer If the 
hemng-gull be high upon the rocks, fishermen conclude that the herring 
IS considerably far at sea ; if, on the contrary, the gull be near the water, 
the fish are thought to he close in shore. Sometimes an ocular indication 
is given, in the rise of what is called a “ spot ” of the shoal ; this is an 
indication, however, that the men would rather not see, for it plainly points 
to a capture of “ lanks,’’ as, when the fish rise to the surface, it is thought 
to be a sign of their having spawned. The fishing, therefore, partakes 
greatly of the character of a lottery, some boats may be heavily fished 
while others are quite empty. Upon one occasion of onr bemg ont for a 
night with “ Jumpy,” aoelebrated skipper of Port Gordon, on the Moray 
Frith, we secured about 70i. worth of herrings, while the boats right and 
left of us succeeded in obtaining only a few hundred fish. Upon another 
occasion of onr assisting at a night’s fishing near Banff, “ Borry,” our 
skipper, only took about three crans, while the take of some of our neigh- 
bours sunk their boats to the gunwale. 

Of the caprice of the hemng we have many anecdotes. It is 
understood, according to popular norions, to take offence at the slightest 
cause : the firing of cannon or the ringing of a bell, we have been 
told, is cause enough to make it leave a locality for ever. It is said 
that the frequent firing of the Britirii ships of war in the neighbour- 
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hood of Gottenburg frightened away the fish from that place ; and we 
know that the fishermen of St Monance used to remove the church 
hell at the beginning of the fishery, as it "was thought the herring 
would be scared by its being rung Shoals have lefl; certain localities 
because of the seaweed being burnt for manure ; and steamboats, it is 
said, have frightened them away from other places, never to return. But 
other reasons, of a ikr more comical kind, have been given for the caprice 
of the herring. A member of the House of Commons, during the session 
of 1835, stated, in a tithe-bill debate, that a clergyman, who had obtained 
a living on the coast of Ireland, having signified to the fishermen his 
intention of taking the tithe of fish, not a single herring has ever since 
visited that part of the coast ; so repugnant to their feelings and privileges 
was the minister’s proposition I 

As, in considering the growth of the salmon, it is necessary to discuss 
the parr problem, so, in describmg the herring harvest, must the sprat 
controveisy be brought under notice It is generally known that the 
sprat {Clvpea sprcittus) is a most abundant fish, so plentiful as to have 
been used at times for manure The fact of its great abundance has 
induced a belief that it is not a distinct species of fish, but is, in reality, 
the young of the heiring It is true that many distinguishing maiks are 
pointed out as belonging only to the sprat — such as its sei rated belly, the 
relative position of the fins, &o But there remains, on the other side, 
the very striking fact of the sprat being rarely found with either milt or 
roe , indeed, the only case we know of this fish having been found in a 
condition to perpetuate its species is detailed by Mr Mitchell, the Belgian 
consul at Leith, uho recently exhibited before one of the learned societies 
of Edinburgh a pr m of sprats having the roe and milt fully developed 
We have examined countless quantities of the so-called sprats, or garvie®, 
as they are called in Scotland — Inch Game being the name of an island 
in the Frith of Forth, near to which they aie caught — and we found that, 
as they increased in size and weight, the protiuding bones of the beUy 
gradually disappeared. In .February last we weighed and measured six 
young herrings (or sprats), talien at random from a large quantity No 1 
was 85 inches in length, 3| inches in circumference, and 2 ounces in 
weight; the serration of the belly being scarcely perceptible. No 3 was 
6 inches long, and the serrated belly was very distinctly marked No. 6 
was 4 inches in length and J ounce m weight, and was also very distinctly 
serrated In fact, u e could not find any of the young fish of this batch 
that were not moie or less «errated Dr Dod, an ancient anatomist, says, 
“ It IS evident that sprats are young hernngs. They appear immediately 
after the herrings are gone, and seem to be the spawn just vivified, if I 
may use the expression A more undeniable proof of their being so, is 
in their anatomy ; since, on the closest search, no difierence but size can 
be found between tliem.” After tlie nonsense which was at one time 
written about the parr, and considering tlie anomalies of salmon growth, 
it would be unsafe to dogmatize on the sprat question. As to the serrated 
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belly, we might look upon it as we do upon the tucks of a child’s frock, 
viz. as a provision for growth. The slaughter of sprats which is annually 
carried on in our seas, is, we suspect, as decided a killing of the goose 
with the golden eggs, as is the grilse slaughter which is annually carried 
on in our salmon rivers. 

The business department of the herring fishery is conducted according 
to peculiar modes, not applicable to other kinds of commerce. In fact, 
this fishery is best desoiibed when it is called a lottery. No person know* 
what the yield will be till the last moment : it may be abundant, or it 
may be a total failure Agriculturists are aware long befoi e the reaping 
season whether their crops are hght or heavy, and they arrange accord- 
ingly; but if we are to believe the fisherman, his harvest i.s entirely a 
matter of “ luck " It is this belief in “ luck ’’ -which is, in a great 
degree, the cause of our fishei-folk not keeping pace with the times: they 
are greatly behind in all matters of progress , our fishing towns look as if 
they were, so to speak, stereotyped It is a woful time for the fisher- 
folk when the herrings fail them ; for this great harvest of the sea, 
which needs no tillage of the husbandman, who reaps the fruits without 
either sowing seed or paying rent, is the one thing that the bulk of 
the coast population depend upon The fishing is the bank, in uhioh 
they have opened, and perhaps exhausted, a cash credit ; for often 
enough the balance is on the wrong side of the ledger, even after the 
fishing season has come and gone In other words, new boats have to be 
paid for out of the fishing ; new clothes, new houses, additional nets, and 
even weddings, are all dependent on the herring fishery It is notable 
that aftei a favourable season the -u ccldings among the fishing population 
are very numerous The anxiety for a good season may be noted all along 
the coast from Newhaven to Yarmoutli, or from Crail to TVick Up the 
Moray Frith, in these picturesque sea-side hamlets, uhich seem to have 
been rained do-yvn from the clouds and left to settle where they fell, and 
where the people are only recognized by a sobriquet, in consequence of 
there being, perhaps, but three leading surnames m each village,* the talk 
is ever of fish. At the quaint village of Gamrie, at Macduff, or Buckie, 
the talk of old and young, on coach or rail, fiom morning to night, is of 
herrings. There aie comparisons and calculations about “ crans,” and 


* We have mentioned the names “Borne” and “Jnmp7” It may he explained 
that in most of the fishing villages of Scotland the hulk of the population are only 
known hy a nickname In a tour wbi<h we made last herring season on the Moray 
Enth, we were struck hy heanug ftie hellman (cnei) of Whitchills proclaiming that 
there was hcef at “Borne’s,” and when we were introduced to “Jnmpy” at Fort 
Gordon, we expected to see a young dashing fellow, but, instead of being so, “Jumpy ” 
was an old, reverend-looking man, with scant grey locks, who had seen some service 
in his day Upon our expressing surprise, it was explained that this was old 
“ Jumpy,” and that bowed “ Jumpy ” was coming At Buckie we visited an apothe- 
caiy’s shop, and found a little giil telling the owner that the prescnptsim he was to 
make up was for “ Soupples ” “ Ay, but which ‘ Sonpples ’ is it for? ” asked fba 
dniggiet. “ Lang luggit Sonpples, my faitber,” was the ready answer. 
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barrels, and “ broke,” and “ splitbellies,” and “ full fisb,” and “ lanks,” 
and reminiscences of great hauls of former years, and much figurative talk 
about prices and freights, and the cost of telegraphic messages. Then if 
the present fishery be dull, hopes are expressed that the next one may be 
better “ Ony fish this mornm’ 7 ” is the first salutation of one neighbour 
to another : the very infants talk about “ hemn’ ; ’’ schoolboys steal them 
from the boats for the purpose of aiding their negotiations with the goose- 
berry woman : while wandering paupers are rewarded with one or two 
bioken fish by good-natured sailors, when “ the take” has been so satis- 
factory as to warrant such largesse. 

Commerce in herring is principally regulated by the home curer and 
the large continental buyers. These latter have sometimes to advance 
money to the poorer class of curers, and the curers again to the owners of 
boats, or to journeymen fishermen ambitious of becoming skippers Thus, 
long before the fishery begins, the price to be paid for the “ green fish,” 
as the fresh herrings are called, is fixed, without any certainty that a 
single herring will be caught. At the close of one fishing, the arrange- 
ments for another are usually concluded between the curer and the boat- 
owner; the bargain is so much per cran, and a bounty in cash besides; 
in addition to which there are allowances of whisky, drying-ground for 
nets, and other etceteras. There seems to be no strict rule in the arrange- 
ments 5 they are all of them, more or less, of the lottery kind The 
quantity of fish usually guaranteed to be bought by the curer is 200 crans ; 
if more than that quantity be caught by any boat the skipper can make a 
fresh bargain. Some cui ers give twenty shillings per cran, and a bounty 
to each boat of from three to five pounds ; others give a low price per 
cran, and a larger bounty. The obtaining of a laige sum by way of 
bounty is a grand object with certain of the fishermen; as it is at once paid 
over, and enables the recipient to make himself and family comfortable for 
the winter. The highest pncea are paid, however, for the early fish ; con- 
tracts for these in a cured state being sometimes fixed as high as 45s per 
barrel ; these are at once despatched to Germany, in the inland towns of 
which a prime salt herring of the early cure is considered a great luxury, 
fetching sometimes the handsome price of one shilling J Great quantities 
of cured herrings are sent to Stettin or other German ports, and so eager 
are some of the merchants fur an early supply that they pm chase quan- 
tities unbranded, through the agency of the telegraph. On those parts of 
the coast where the communication with large towns is easy, considerable 
quantities of herring are purchased fresh, fur transmission to Birmingham, 
Manchester, and other inland cities. Buyers attend for that purpose, and 
send them off frequently in an open truck, with only a slight covering to 
protect them from the sun. It is needless to say that a fiesh herring is 
looked upon as a luxury in such places, and a demand exists that would 
exhaust any supply that could be sent. From ten to twelve thousand tons 
of fi^sh herrings are sent from Dunbar alone, during the season, into inland 
districts, being distributed by means of the railway, and idso by cadgers. 
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Althoiigli the heixing fisheiy may be said to be carried on all the year 
rotmd, It arrives at its climax in August, the period when this great har- 
vest of the sea falls to be gathered. At that season of the year the water 
is dotted over with boats, and the maritime population are on the very 
tip-toe of expectation. The chief seat of the herrmg fishery is at Wick, 
on the Caithness coast This little town, if we may be allowed to com- 
pare small things with great, may be described as the Amsterdam of 
Scotland ; and like the celebrated capital of Holland it has also been 
founded on herring-bones. The number of boats fishing from the con- 
joined harbour of Wick and Pulteney Town has durmg the last few years 
averaged one thousand ; it is at this place, tlierefore, that the process of 
curing herrings can be seen and studied to the greatest advantage. The 
quays in the early morning are literally swarming witli fisliermen, cuiers, 
buyers, gutters, and others, arranging or studying the morning’s take. 
In the case of a sti anger arriving by steamboat, the first glimpse of the 
harbour and quays shows him the one mdustiial feature of the place in 
full operation. 

Let us begin at the beginning of this industrial drama, and follow its 
action throughout. The boats usually start for the fishing ground an 
hour or two before sunset, and are generally manned by four men and a 
boy, in addition to the owner or skipper. The nets, which have been 
carried inland eaily in the morning, in order that they might be thoroughly 
dried, have been bi ought to the boat on a cart or waggon ; on boaid there 
are a keg of water and a bag of biead or haid biscuit, and in addition 
to these simple necessaries, our boat contains a bottle of whisky, which 
we have presented by way of paying our footing. The name of our 
skipper is Francis Sinclair, and a very gallant-looking fellow he is ; and 
as to his diess — 'why, his boots alone would make the success of a Surrey 
melodrama , and neither Truefit nor Hoss could satisfactorily imitate bis 
beard and whiskers. Having got safely on board — a rather difficult matter 
in a crowded harbour, where the boats are elbowing each otlier for room 
—we contrive, with some labour, to work our way out of the narrow- 
necked harbour into the bay, along with the nme hundred and nmety- 
nme boats which are to accompany us in our night’s avocation. The 
heights of Pulteney Town, which command the quays, are covered with 
spectators admirmg the pour out of the herring fleet, and wishing with 
all their hearts “ God speed” to the venturers: old salts who have long 
retired from active seamanship are counting their “ takes ” over again, 
and the curer is mentally reckoning up the morrow’s catch, Janet and 
Jeanie are smiling a kindly good-bye to “faither,” and hoping for the 
safe return of Donald or Murdoch, and crowds of people are scattered 
on the heights, all taking various kinds of degrees of interest in the scene, 
which IS stirringly picturesque to the eye of the tourist, and suggestive to 
the thoughtful observer. 

Bounding gaily over the waves, which are cnsping and curling their 
crests under the influence of the land breeze, our shoulder-of-mutton sail 
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filled with a good capful of wind, we hug the rocky coast, passing the 
ruined tower known as “ the Old Man of Wick,” which serves as a good 
landmark for tlie fleet. Soon the red sun begins to dip into the goldeu 
west, burnishing the waves with lustrous ciimson and silver, and against 
the darkcmng eastern sky the thousand sails of tlie herring fleet blaze 
like sheets of flame. The bhore becomes more and more indistinct, and 
the beetling cliflT assumes fantastic and weird shapes, whilst the moanmg 
waters rush into deep cavernous lecesscs with a wild and monotonous 
sough, that falls on the ear with a deeper and a deeper melancholy, broken 
only by the shrill wail of the herring gull. A dull hot haze settles on the 
scene, thiough which the coppery rays of the sun penetrate, powerless to 
cast a shadow. The scene grows more and more picturesque as the 
glowing sails of the fleet fade into grey specks dimly seen. Anon the 
breeze frediens and our boat cleaves the water with redoubled speed we 
seem to sail farther and farther into the gloom, until the boundary line 
between sea and shore becomes lost to the sight. 

We ought to have shot our nets before it became so dark, but our 
skipper bemg anxious to hit upon the right place, so as to save a second 
shooting, tacked up and down, uncertain where to take up his station. 
We had studied the movements of certain “ wise men ” of the fishery ; 
men who are always lucky, and who find out the fish when others fail; 
but our ciew became impatient when they began to smell the water, 
which had an oily gleam upon it indicative of herring, and sent out fiom 
the bows of the boat bright phosphorescent sparkles of light The men 
several times thought they were right over the fish, but the skipper knew 
better. At last, after a lengtliened cruise, our commander, who had 
been silent for haF-an-hour, jumped up and called to action : “ Up, men, 
and at ’em,” was the order of the night. The preparations for shootmg 
the nets at once began, by onr lowering the sail. Surrounding us on 
all sides was to be seen a moving woild of boats ; many with their sails 
down, their nets floating in the water, and their crews at rest, mdulging 
in fitful snatches of sleep. Other boats again were still fleeting uneasily 
About; their skippers, like our own, anxious to shoot in the best place, 
but as yet uncertain where to east : they wait till they see indications nf 
fish in other nets. By-and-by we are ourselves ready, the sinker goes 
splash into the water, the “ dog ” (a large bladder, or inflated skin of some 
kind, to mark the far end of the tram) is heaved overboard, and the nets, 
breadth after breadth, follow as fast as the men can pay them out (each 
diviHon being marked by a large painted bladder), till the immense tram 
sinks mto the water, forming a perforated wall a mile long and many feet 
in depth; the “dog” and the marking bladders floating and dipping 
in a long zigzag hue, lemiudiug one of the imaginary coils of the great 
sea-serpent. 

Whilst the crew are snatching an hour or two’s sleep, and the 
thousand boats around us, each with their long tram of nets floating in 
the waters, are waiting to enmesh their prey, we will state the dimuusioue 
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of the netting, and also some other particulars essential to a proper know- 
ledge of the herring harvest. 

According to Act of Parliament, the herring fishery must be carried on 
by means of drift-nets, havmg meshes an inch square ; and generally the 
fishing is earned on as directed : although on Lochfyne, the illegal sieve 
nets (erroneously described as trawls) are sometimes used. A herring 
net is usually about fifty yards long and thii ty feet deep ; but, for the 
purpose of securing an extensive take, a gieat number of the nets aie 
joined tc^ctjior into one long tiain. These aie connected by means of 
what is called the back-iope, which is made of strong cord and has buoys 
of bladder fixed to it at ceitain distances to mark the dilFerent nets, and 
keep them propeily afloat; weights are also attaclied to tlie bottom, to 
keep the tthole maclime taut in the water. A capacious, well-iigged out, 
and carefully got up boat, with a sirfiicieat diift of nets, will cost about 
160Z. The shooting of the nets begins immediately after sunset, and 
the “take ’’ occurs in the night-time. The opeiation of paying out tlie nets 
from the boat is quite simple ; the sail having been taken in, the boat 
IS rowed over the space of watei selected, and the nets aie slowly lowered 
over the stern. After the whole tram of nets has been cast into the 
water, it is fastened to the boat by a swing-rope about twenty fathoms 
long, which keeps all fast The “take” ooems by the shoal, or a part 
of It, staking against the gieat perforated wall — the henings thrusting 
their heads through the meshes In order to ascertain if the fish have 
struck, the nets aie occasionally “preed,” that is, examined, and if the 
herrings are there, the process of hauhng in cominenocs at once ; but if, 
as often happens, there be no fish, then the venue is changed : the boat is 
rowed away, and the nets are shot over again. 

The crews of the Wick boats usually conust of men hired for a 
season of six weeks, from the islands of Lewis or Harris ; some of them 
are not much acquamted with fishing matters, and aie usually totally 
Ignorant of the habits of the fish which they are engaged to capture. 
Their pay averages fiom 51 to 91 for the season , md, having lived with 
them, we can bear testimony to their being iveU housed and well fed : 
they eat laige quantities of flcsli-meat, and have been known to breakfast 
on beefsteaks and shortbread Great improvement — and it is pleasant to 
record it — has taken place in the moral condition of the men during late 
years ; but there is sull an occa^ onal riot m Wick on a Saturday night. 
There is no fishing attempted on the noithern Scottish coast on the 
Saturday or Sunday evenmg ; so that these am truly daj s of rest to the 
men Great religious services are held on the Sunday evenings through- 
out the season, and these aie attended by thousands of people. It is an 
impressive sight on a calm Sunday night, to witness so vast a congre- 
gation, engaged in pubho worship in the open churchyaid ; their voices 
blended m the simple hymns of the Scottish chuicb, form a choir unsur- 
passed m the simple grandeur of its effects. 

To return to our fishmg-boat. Wrapped m the folds of a sail, we 
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tried in rain to snatch a brief nap ; though those who aw accustomed to 
such beds can sleep well enough in a herring boat. The skipper, too, 
slept with one eye open ; for the boat being his property, and the risk 
all his, he required to look about him, as the nets are apt to become 
entangled with those belonging to other fishermen, or to be tom away 
by surrounding boats. After three hours’ quietude, beneath a beautiful 
sky, the stars — 

" The eternal oihs that beautify the night ” — 

began to pale their fires, and the g^ay dawn appearing, indicated that it was 
time to take stock. On reckoning up we found that we had floated gently 
with the tide till we were a long distance away from the harbour. The 
skipper had a presentiment that there ivas fish in his nets ; indeed, the 
bobbmg down of a few of the bladders had made it almost a certainty : 
at any rate we resolved to examine the drift, and see if there were any 
fish. It was a moment of suspense, while, by means of the swing-rope, 
the boat was hauled up to the nets. “ Hurrah ! ” at last exclaimed 
Murdoch, of the Isle of Skye, “ there’s a lot of fish, skipper, and no 
mistake.” Murdoch’s news was true; our nets were silvery with herrings: 
BO laden, in fact, that it took a long time to haul them in. It was 
a beautiful sight to see the shimmering fish as they came up like a sheet 
of silver from the water, each uttering a weak death-chirp as it was flung 
to the bottom of the boat. Formerly the fish were left in the meshes of 
the nets till the boat ai rived in the harbour ; but now, as the net is 
hauled on board the fish are at once shaken out. As our silvery treasure 
showers into the boat, we roughly guess our capture at fifty crans — ^a 
capital night’s work. 

The herrings bemg all on board, our duty is now to “ up sail ” and 
get home : the herrings cannot be too soon among the salt. As we make 
for the harbour, we discern at once how rightly the term lottery has 
been applied to the herring fisheiy. Boats which fished qmte near our 
own were empty ; while others, again, greatly exceeded our catch. “ It 
is entirely chance work,” said our skipper , “ and although there may 
sometimes be millions of fish in the bay, the whole fleet maj not divide a 
hundred crans between them.” On some occasions, however, the shoal is 
hit so exactly that the fleet may bring into the harbour an amount of fish 
that in the gross would be an ample foitune. So heavy are the “ takes ” 
occasionally, that we have known the nets of many boats to be torn away 
and lost, through the sheer weight of the fish which were enmeriied in them. 

The favouring breeze soon carried us to the quay, where the boats 
were already arriving in hundreds, and where we were warmly welcomed 
by the wife of our skipper; who bestowed on us, as the lucky cause of 
the miraculous draught, a very pleasant smile. When we arrived, the 
cure was going on with startling rapidity The night had been a golden 
one for the fishers — calm and beautiful ; the water being merely rippled 
by the land breeze. But it is not always so in the bay of Wick : the 
herring fleet has been more than once overtaken by a fierce storm, when 
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valuable lives hare been lost, and thousands of pounds worth of netting 
and boats destroyed. On such occasions the gladdening sights of the 
herring fishery are changed to waihng and sorrow. It is no wonder that 
the heavens are eagerly scanned as the boats marshal their way out of the 
harbour, and the speck on the distant horizon keenly watched as it grows 
into a mass of gloomy clouds. As the song says, “ Caller herrm ” repre- 
sent the hves of men ; and many a despairing wife and mother can tell a 
sad tale of the havoc created by the summer gales on our exposed northern 
coast. The barometers which have been recently erected in the principal 
fishing villages of the Scottish coast, will form a valuable aid to the 
fishermen in their rough estimates of the weather. 

The quays of Wick in the lieiring season are a great sight. Piles of 
barrels, empty and full, are built up m the curing yards, and pyramids of 
salt are heaped up ready for use. The trim girls whom we had seen 
dressed out in their simple finely, watching the fleet depart the evemng 
before, were speedily occupied in gutting the fish, and were now all 
blood-besmeared. AU around us as we crept up from the boat were the 
sights and sounds of that particular industrial feature which supports and 
gives celebrity to the place. A slight shower had fallen during lie night, 
and the quays W'ere ankle-deep in muddy briue On all hands are fish : 
brawny men from the islands of Hams or Skye are carrying great 
basketfuls from the boats to the gutting troughs, where other brawny 
men dadi them about with hig wooden spades, and sprinkle them with 
salt. Then the “gutters,” in oilskin dresses, smeared with offal and 
clotted with blood, seize upon the herrmgs, and gut and pack them with 
wonderful celerity. The widows of drowned husbands seem as if they 
were taking revenge on the dead herrings for their loss, and gut them 
with a will. The operation of eviscerating the fish is performed with 
hghtning-Iike rapidity, a bob down and a bob up, a quick turn of 
the wrist, and a herring is operated upon and flung into the reception 
basket, and, in less than a minute, forty fish have been operated upon 
by each artist Good hands at this business can make money in the 
herring season, as each crew of three people can gut and pack from 
forty to sixty barrels a day The trough or receptacle for the herring 
is a large shallow vat, and around it are assembled the “ gutters,” who 
with a sharp kmfe clear out the herrings and toss them into a basket. 
This is seized by a couple of women, who m hot haste rush off with 
it to the packers ; these in turn grasp handful after handful and 
arrange the fish with great precision in the barrel, dusting over each 
layer with salt; the fish havmg been previously roused in a tub of 
brine : in this way, in the course of a few minutes a full barrel can be 
properly gutted and packed. Crowds of gutters and packers are at work ; 
coopers are heading up the barrels of cuied fish ; ships being laden with 
them for foreign ports, and the different patois of several counties of 
Scotland are heard amidst the hum of busy industry. 

The proper curing of the hemng is of great importance. The late Sir 
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Thomas Dick Lauder, when eecretarjr to the Scottish Fishery Board, 
issued most explicit directions to the cooper about his duties while curing. 
He says . — “ The cooper in charge should see that the gutters are fur- 
nished every morning with sharp kmves. He should be careful to strew 
salt aiaong the heriings as they are turned into the gutting boxes ; give 
ageneial but strict attention to the gutters, in order to insuie that they 
do their work piopeily; see that the heriings aie properly soited, and 
that all the broken and injured fish are removed , and take cate that the 
fish are sufficiently and effectually roused. Then he should see that every 
barrel is seasoned with water, and the hoops properly driven before they 
are given to the packers. He should likewise keep his eyes over the 
packers, to see that the tiers of herrings are regularly laid and salted, and 
that a cover is placed on every bairel immediately after it has been com- 
pletely packed.” 

The proper packing finishes the operation ; and as each barrel contains 
800 fish, and there are hundreds of thousands of barrels being filled, or 
ready to fill, the reader may judge how great is the produce of the hening 
fishery. The barrels are next marked with the official brand, which 
denotes that the cure has been performed after the manner prescribed by 
the board : the small fee of fourpence per ban el being charged by the 
Fishery Board as the price of this talismamc mark. From fiist to last 
there has been a conaiderable amount of controversy as to the question 
of branding : there are persons tiho are utterly opposed to the mark, and 
who asseit that the cure ought to stand on its own merits, and that, 
as there is no department of Government for the branding of cheese or 
cotton, so there ought to be none for branding herrings ; it is a mere 
idle ceremony, say the anti-branders , let there be free trade in herrings 
as well as in com. Those who stand by the brand can adduce plenty 
of arguments in its favour : it is a certificate of merit, they say, which 
has the same effect as a letter of credit or bill — a bill of lading ; for 
branded herrings will pass current anywhere. Of course, as in aU such 
disputes, there is much to be said on both sides; and the best plan 
would be, perhaps, to steer a middle course in the matter. Let the 
herrings be sold on their merits and the character of the curer, and let 
the fishery officers be employed to act simply as a kind of police con- 
stables for the regulation of the fisheries 

The amount of capital represented by the hemng fishery is very 
considerable. Details of the quantities of herrings caught in Scotland 
are pretty accurately given in the annual returns of the hoard As Wick 
may be taken to be the representative for herring towns of Scotland, so 
Yarmouth may be looked upon as the principal seat of the English 
fishery. The decked smacks fishing from that port are about fifty tous 
register, and are of much greater value than the open boats used in the 
Scottish fishery. The quantity of fish taken at Yarmouth is very large ; 
they are numbeied by the last, each last containing 10,000 herrings; and, 
as hundieds of lasts are caught each season, the total quantity taken is 
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necessarily enormous. Vast numbers of tbe herrings caught at Yarmouth 
are made into the well-known “bloaters,” or smoked into “ieds,”and form 
a dainty for which there is a ■v ery extensh e demand over all die country. 
In our opinion, the value of a season’s fishing m the seas of the thiee 
kingdoms cannot be estimated at less than two millions of pounds ster- 
ling ! — a gieat harvest of money to be obtained from one industrial 
fouice alone, and all without seed, tillage, or rent It will be a national 
calamity if we should find that, from sheer greed, we are over-fishing 
our heriing When the details of the present Census are published, 
we shall know accuiately how many of the population are engaged m 
this pioductive branch of industry; m the meantime, we cannot be far 
wrong if we estimate that considerably upwards of 150,000 individuals 
take a share of the labour incidental to the abundant food-harvest afforded 
by the captuie of the herring and other sea-fisli. The official statistics 
ior the fishing of 1860 have just been made public , and we have 
gleaned the following figures from the return, m the hope that they may 
aid us in conveying to the reader some idea cf the magnitude of the 
herring harvest The quantity of fish cured m that year was 681,193 
barrels; the number of barrels branded was 231,913; and there were 
exported 377,970 bairels. The previous year’s report informs ns that the 
fishing of 1859 was remarkably short in its produce, and that the effect 
of this W'as greatly to diminish the quantity of hen mgs cured; so that in 
no year since 1837 had the board had t<i present so small a return of 
cured fish After alluding to the capricious fiucluations of the fisheiy, 
the report for 1859 goes on to say: — ‘‘Many theories are advanced, some 
alarming as to the decay of the herring fishenes, others inventive and 
fictitious as to the supposed habits of the fisb , but none that will stand 
the test of even slight investigation, much less the scrutiny of scientific 
inquiry. On the subject itself science has thiown but little light, and, 
whenever directed to it, lias found itself beset with seiious and perplexing 
difficulties " 

The fluctuations of the fishery are becoming sciious, and the main 
argument of the party who think they discern symptoms of the “ fishing 
up” of the herring, rests in the amount of netting employed now, as 
compared with what was requued about thirty years ago At that time 
a man could almost cairy on his shoulder the train of nets required; now 
it takes a waggon, and nine times the quantity of netting is required to 
captuie a smaller quantity of fish. If we may believe Lacepede, the 
distribution of tbe herring tribe is “one of the natural causes w'hich decide 
the destiny of empires.” Let us look, then, to our herrings. This fact of 
the netting is of itself sufficiently startling — especially in the face of our 
salmon difficulty — and it certamly demands immediate inquiry. 
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0k ittflum, and Itobinsom 

BY ONE OF THE FIBM. 


CHAPTEB vn. 

Miss Beown pleads heb owe Case, aed Mb. Eobissos walks 
os Blackfeiabb Beidge. 

At the time of Mrs. McCockerell’s death Eobinson and Maryanne Brown 
were not on comfortable terms with each other. She had twitted him 
with being remiss in asserting his own rights in the presence of his rival, 
and he had accused her of being fickle, if not actually false. 

“ I shall be just as fickle as 1 please,” she said. “ If it suits me I’ll 
have nine to follow me; but there shan’t be one of the nine who won’t 
hold up his head and look after his own.” 

“ Your conduct, Maryanne ” 

“ George, I won’t be scolded, and that you ought to know. If you 
don’t like me, you are quite welcome to do the other thing.” And then 
they parted This took place after Mr. Brown’s adherence to the Eobmson 
interest, and while Brisket was waiting passively to see if that five hun- 
dred pounds would be forthcoming. 

Their next meeting was m the presence of Mr. Brown ; and on that 
occasion all the three spoke out them intentions on the subject of their 
future family arrangements, certainly with much plain language, if not on 
every side with positive truth. Mr Eobinson was at the house in Smith- 
field, giving counsel to old Mr. Brown as to the contest which was then 
being urged between him and his son-in-law At that period the two 
sisters conceived that their joint pecuniary interests required that they 
should act together; and it must be acknowledged that they led poor 
Mr. Brown a sad life of it. He and Eobinson were sitting upstairs in 
the little back room lookmg out into Spavinhorse Yard, when Maryanne 
abruptly broke in upon them. 

“ Father,” she said, standing upright in the middle of the room before 
them, “ I have come to know what it is that you mean to do ? ” 

“ To do, my dear ? ” said old Mr Brown. 

“ Yes ; to do. I suppose something is to be done some day. We 
ain’t always to go on shiUy-shallying, spending the money, and ruining 
the business, and living from hand to mouth, as though there was no end to 
anything. Tve got myself to look to, and I don’t mean to go into the 
workhouse if I can help it 1 ” 

“ The workhouse, Maryanne I " 

“ I said the workhouse, father, and I meant it. If everybody had 
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what was justiy their own, I shouldn’t have to talk in that way. Bat as 
far as I can see, them sharks, the lawyers, will have it alL Now, I’ll tell 
you what it is ” 

Hitherto Robinson had not said a word; but at this moment he 
thought it right to interfere. “ Maryanne I ” he said — and, in pronouncing 
the well-loved name, he threw into it all the affection of which his voice 
was capable — “ Maryanne ! ” 

“ ‘ Miss Brown ’ would be a deal properer, and also much more pleas- 
ing, if It’s all the same to you, sir !” 

How often had he whispered “ Maryanne ” into her ears, and the dear 
girl had smiled upon him to hear herself so called ! But he could not 
remind her of this at the piesent moment. “ I have your fithei’s 
sanction,” said he 

“ My father isn’t nothing to me — ^not with reference to what young 
man I let myself be called ‘ Maryanne ’ by. And going on as he is going 
on, I don’t suppose that he’U long be much to me in any way.” 

“ Oh, Maryanne ' ” sobbed the unhappy parent. 

“ That’s all very well, sir, but it won’t keep the kettle a-boihng 1 ” 

“ As long as I have a bit to eat of, Maryanne, and a cup to dnnk of, 
you shall have the half.” 

“ And what am I to do when you won’t have neither a bit nor a cup 7 
That’s what you’re coming to, father. We can all see that. What’s the 
use of all them lawyers 7 ” 

“ That’s Jones’s doing,” said Robinson. 

“ No . it isn’t Jones’s doing. And of course Jones must look after 
himself. I’m not partial to Jones. Everybody knows that. When Sarah 
Jane disgraced herself, and went off with him, I never said a word in her 
favour It wasn’t I who brought a viper into the house and warmed it 
in my bosom.” It was at this moment that Jones was behaving with the 
most baretaoed effrontery, as well as the utmost cruelty, towards the old 
man, and Maryanne’s words out her father to the very soul. “ Jones 
might have been anywhere for me,” she contmued ; “ but there he is 
downstaira, and Sarah Jane is with him. Of course they are looking for 
their own.” 

“ And what is it you want, Maiyanne '' ” 

“ Well ; I’ll tell you what I want. My dear samted mother’s last 
wish was that — ^I should become Mrs. Brisket ! ” 

“ And do you mean to say,” said Robinson — “ do you mean to say 
that that is now your wish?” And he looked at her till the audacity 
even of her eyes sank beneath the earnestness of his own. But though 
for the moment he quelled her eye, nothing could quell her voice. 

“ I mean to say,” said she, speaking loudly, and with her arms 
akimbo, “ that Wilham Brisket is a very respectable young man, with a 
trade — that he’s got a decent house for a young woman to hve in, and a 
decent table for her to sit at. And he’s always been brought up decent, 
having been a regular ’prentice to his uncle, and all that sort of thing. 
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He’s never been wandering about like a vagrant, getting his money 
nobodj knows how. WiUiam Brisket’s as well known m Aldersgate- 
street as the Post-office. And moreover," she added, after a pause, 
speaking these last words in a somewhat milder breath — “And more- 
over, it was my sainted mother’s wish ' ” 

“ Then go to him ' " said Bobmson, rising suddenly, and stretching 

out his arm against her. “ Go to him, and perfoim your sainted 

mother’s wish 1 Go to the butcher ! Eevel in his shambles, and 

grow fat and sleek m hia slaughter-house ! From this moment Geoige 
Kobinson will fight the world alone. Brisket, indeed 1 If it be 
accounted manliness to have killed hecatombs of oxen, let him be called 
manly i ’’ 

“ He would have pretty nigh killed you, young man, on one occasion, 
if you hadn’t made yourself scarce.” 

“By heavens 1” exclaimed Eobinson, “ if he’ll come forth, I’U fight 
him to-morrow — with cleavers, if he will 1 ” 

“George, George, don’t say that,’’ exclaimed Mr. Brown. “‘Let 
dogs dehght to bark and bite ’ ” 

“ Tou needn’t be afraid,” said Maryanne. “ He doesn’t mean fight- 
ing,” and she pointed to Eobinson “ WiUiam would about eat him, 
you know, if they were to come together.” 

“ Heaven forbid 1 ” said Mr Brown. 

“But what I want to know is this,” continued the maiden; “how 
IS it to be about that five handled pounds, which my mother left me?” 

“ But, my dear, your mother had not five hundred pounds to leave.” 

“ Nor did she make any wiU if she had,” said Eobinson. 

“ Now don’t put in your oar, for I won’t have it,” said the lady 
“ And you’d show a deal more correct feeling if you wasn’t so much 
about the house just at present My darling mamma,” — and then she 
put her handkerchief up to her eyes — “ always told William that when 
he and I became one, there should be five hundred pounds down — and 
of course he expects it. Now, sir, you often talk about your love for 
your children.” 

“ I do love them ; so I do What else have I ? " 

“ Now’s the time to prove it Let me have that sum of five hundred 
pounds, and I’ll always take your part against the Joneses. Five hundred 
pounds isn't so much, — and surely I have a right to some share. And 
you may be suie of this, when we’re settled. Brisket is not the man 
to come back to you for more, as some would do.” And then she 
gave another look at Eobinson. 

“ I haven’t got the money ; have I, George 7 ” said the father. 

“That question I cannot answer,” replied Eobmson. “Nor can 
1 say how iar it might be prudent in you to debar yourself from all 
further piogress in commerce if you have got it. But this 1 can say, 
do not let any consideration for me prevent you from giving a dowry 
with your daughter to Mr. Brisket ; if she loves him ” 
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Oh, it’s all bother about love," said she ; “ men and women must eat, 
and they must have something to give their children, when they come.” 

“ But if I haven’t got it, my dear ? ” 

“ That’s nonsense, lather. Where has the money gone to 7 What- 
ever you do, speak the truth. If you ehoose to say you won’t ” 

“ Weil, then, I won’t,” said he, roused suddenly to anger. “I never 
made Brisket any promise !” 

“ But mother did ; die as is now gone, and far away , and it was 
her money, — so it was.” 

“ It wasn’t her money ; — it was mine 1” said Mr. Brown. 

“ And that’s all the answer I’m to get 7 Very well. Then I shall 
know where to look for my rights. And as for that fellow there, I didn’t 
think It of him, that he’d be so mean I knew he ivas a coward always.” 

“ I am neither mean nor a coward,” said Eobmson, jumping up, 
and speaking with a voice that was audible right across Spavinhorse 
Yard, and mto the tap of the “Man of Mischief” public-house opposite. 
“ As for meanness, if I had the money, I would pour it out into your lap, 
though I knew that it was to be converted into beef and mutton for the 
benefit of a hated rival. And as for cowaidice, I repel the chaige, and drive 
It back into the teeth of him who, doubtless, made it. I am no coward.” 

“ You ran away when he bid you !” 

“ Yes ; because he is big and strong, and had I remained, he would 
have knocked me about, and made me ridiculous in the eyes of the 
spectators. But I am no cowaid. If you tvish it, I am ready to fight him.” 

“ Oh, dear, no. It can be nothing to me ” 

“ He will make me one mash of goie,” said Eobmson, still holding out 
his baud. “But if you wish it, I care nothing for that. His brute 
stieugth will, of course, prevail; but I am indifferent as to that, if it 
would do you a pleasure.” 

“ Pleasure to me I Nothing of the kind, I can assure you.” 

“ Maryanne, if I might have my wish, it should be this Let us both 
Bit down, with our cigars lighted, — ay, and with tapers in our hands — on 
an open barrel of gunpowdei. Then let him who will sit theie longest 
receive this fair hand as his prize.” And as be finished, be leaned over 
her, and took up her hand in his. 

“ Laws, Eobmsou I” she said ; but she did not on the moment withdraw 
her hand. “And if you were both blew up, what would I do then?” 

“ I won’t hear of such an arrangement,” said Mr Brown. “ It 
would be very wicked , if there’s another word spoke about it, I’E go to 
the police at once I ” 

On that occasion Mr. Brown was quite determined about the money; 
and, as wo heard afterwards, Mr. Brisket expressed himself as equally 
resolute. “ Of course I expect to see my way,” said he ; “I can’t do 
anything of that sort without seeing my way.” When that overture 
about the gunpowder was repeated to him, he is reported to have become 
very red. “ Either with gloves or without, or with the sticks. I’m 
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ready for liim,” said he ; “ but as for sitting on a barrel of gunpowder, 
it’s a thing that nobody wouldn’t do unless they was m Bedlam.” 

When that interview was over, Robinson walked forth by himself 
into the evening air, along Giltspur Street, down the Old Bailey, and 
BO on by Bridge Street, to the middle of Blackfriars Bridge ; and as 
he walked, he strove manfully to get the better of the passion which was 
devouring the strength of his blood, and the marrow of his bones. 

If she be not fair for me,” he sang to himself, “ what care I how 
feir die be ? ” But he did care ; he could not master that passion. She 
had been vile to him, unfeminme, untrue, coarsely abusive ; she had 
ahown herself to be mercenary, incapable of true love, a scold, fickle, and 
cruel. But yet he loved her. There was a gallant feeling at his heart 
that no misfortune could conquer him — but one; that misfortune had 
fallen upon him, — and he was conquered. 

“ Why 13 it,” he said as he looked down into the turbid stream — 
“ why is it that bloodshed, physical stiife, and brute power are dear to 
them all ? Any fool can have personal bravery ; ’tis but a sign of folly 
to know no fear Grant that a man has no imagination, and he cannot 

fear ; but when a man does fear, and yet is brave ” Then for 

awhile he stopped himself. “ Would that I had gone at his throat like 
a dog 1" he continued, still in his soliloquy “ Would that I had I Could 
I have torn out his tongue, and laid it as a trophy at her feet, then 

she would have loved me." After that he wandered slowly home, and 

went to bed. 


CHAPTER vm 

Me. Beisket thinks he sees his Wat, and Me. Robinson again 
WALKS ON BLACKFEIASS BeIDGB. 

Fob some half-hour on that night, as Robinson had slowly walked back- 
wards and forwards across the bridge, ideas of suicide had flitted across 
his mind. Should he not put an end to all this, — to all this and so much 
else that harassed him and made life weary. “ ‘ Tis a consummation 
devoutly to be widied,’ ” he said, as he looked down into the dark river. 
And then he repeated a good deal more, expressing his desire to sleep, 
but acknowledging that his dreams in that strange bed might be the rub. 
“ And thus ‘ calamity must still hve on,’ ” he said, as he went home to 
his lodgings. 

Then came those arrangements as to the paitnership and the house in 
Bishopsgate Street, which have already been narrated. During the 
weeks which produced these results, he frequently saw Maryanne in 
Smithfield, but never spoke to her, except on the ordinary topics of the 
day. In his demeanour he was courteous to her, but he never once 
addressed her except as Miss Brown, and always with a pohteness which 
was as cold as it was studied. On one or two occasions he thought that 
he observed in her manner something that showed a wish for reconcilia- 
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tion ; but still he said nothing to her. “ She has treated me hke a dog,” 
he said to himself, “ and yet I lore her. If I teU her so, she -will treat 
me worse than a dog." Then he heard, also, that Brisket had declared 
more than once that he could not see his way. “ I could see mine," 
he said, “ as though a star guided me, if she should but stretch forth her 
hand to me and ask me to forgive her.” 

It lias some week or two after the deed of partnership had been 
signed, and when the house at No. 81 had been just taken, that 
Miss Twizzle came to Bobmson. He w.os, at the moment, engaged in 
composition for an illuatiious house m the Minoiies that shall be name- 
less ; but he immediately gave his attention to Miss Twizzle, though at 
the moment he was combating the difficulties of a rhyme which it had 
been his duty to repeat nineteen times in the same poem. “ I think that 
will do," said he, as he wrote it down. “ And yet it’s lame — very lame : 

“ But no lady eier loses 
By going to the shop of ” 

And then Miss Twizzle entered. 

“ I see you are engaged,” said she, “ and, perhaps, I had better call 
another time.” 

“ By no means. Miss Twizzle ; pray be seated. How is everything 
going on at the Hall of Harmony ? ” 

“ I haven’t been there, Mr Robinson, since that night as Mr Brisket 
did behave so bad. I got such a turn that night, as I can’t endure the 
Bight of the room ever since. If you’ll beheve me, I can’t.” 

“ It was not a pleasant occurrence,” said Robinson “ I felt it veiy 
keenly. A man’s motives are so vilely misconstrued, Miss Twizzle. I 
have been accused of — of — cowardice.” 

“ Not by me, Mr. Eobmson I did say you should have stuck up a 
bit; but I didn’t mean anything hke that.” 

“ Well ; it’s over now. When are they to be married. Miss Twizzle 7 " 

“ Now, Mr. Robinson, don’t you talk like that. You wouldn’t take 
it aU calm that way if you thought she was going to have him." 

“ I mean to take it very calm for the future." 

“ But I suppose you’re not going to give her up. It wouldn’t be like 
you, that wouldn’t.” 

“ She has spurned me. Miss Twizzle ; and after that ” 

“ Oh, spurn ! that’s all my eye. Of course she has. There’s a little 
of that always, you know, — just for the fun of the thing. The course of 
love Wouldn’t run too smooth I wouldn’t give a straw for a young man 
if he wouldn’t let me spurn him sometimes.” 

“ But you wouldn’t call him a a " 

“ A what 7 A coward, is it 7 Indeed but I would, or any thing else 
that came uppermost. Laws I what’s the good of keeping company if 
you ain’t to say just what comes uppermost at the moment, ’Twas but 
the other day I called my young man a raskil." 

“ It was in sport, no doubt." 
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“ I was that angry at the time I coaid have tore him limb from limb ; 
I was, indeed. But he says, ‘ Polly,’ says he, ‘ if Pm a he-raskil, you’re 
a she-raskil; so that needn’t make any difference between us.’ And no 
more it didn’t. He gets his salary rose in January, and then we shall be 
mamed.” 

“ I wish you all the happiness that married life can bestow,” said 
Eobinson. 

“ That’s very prettily said, and I wish the same to you. Only you 
mustn’t be so down like. There’s Maryanne; she says you haven’t a 
word for her now." 

" She’U £md as many words as she likes in Aldersgate Street, no 
doubt." 

“ Now, Eobinson, if you’re going to go on like that, you are not the 
man I always took you for. You didn’t suppose that a girl like Maiyanne 
isn’t to have her bit of fun as long as it lasts Them as is as steady as 
old horses before mainage usually has their colt’s fling after marriage. 
Maryanne’s principles is good, and that’s everything — ain’t it? ’’ 

“I impute nothing to Miss Blown, except that she is false, and 
mercenary, and cruel." 

“Exactly, just a she-raskil, as Tom called me I was mercenary 
and aU the rest of it. But, lawsl what’s that between friends? The 
long and short of it is this, is Barkis willing? If Baikis is willing, then 
a certain gentleman as we know in the meat trade may suit himself 
elsewhere Come ; answer that. Is Barkis willing ? ’’ 

For a minute or two Eobmson sat silent, thinking of the indignities 
he had endured. That he loved the girl — loved her W'armly, wdth aU his 
heart — ^was only too true Yes; he loved her too well. Had his affection 
been of a colder nature, he would have been able to stand off for awhile, 
and thus have taught the lady a lesson which might have been of service. 
But, in his present mood, the temptation -was too great for him, and he 
could not resist it. “ Barkis is wiUmg,” said he And thus, at the fiist 
overture, he forgave her aU the mjury she had done him. A man never 
should forgive a woman unless he has her absolutely in his power When 
he does so, and thus wipes out aU old scores, he merely enables her to 
begin again. 

But Eobinson had said the word, and Miss Twizzle was not the woman 
to allow him to go back from it. “ That’s weU,” said she. “ And now 
I’ll tell you what. Tom and I are going to drink tea in Smithfield, 
with old Brown, you know, You’E come too ; and then, when old Brovrn 
goes to sleep, you and Maryanne will make it up.” Of course she had 
her way; and Eobinson, though he repented himself of what he was 
doing before she was out of the room, promised to be there. 

And he was there. When he entered Mr. Brown’s sitting-room he 
found Maiyanne and Miss Twizzle, but Miss Twizzle’s future lord had not 
yet come. He did not ivait for Mr. Brown to go to sleep, but at once 
declaied the pm pose of his visit. 
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“ Shall I say ‘ Maryanne 7 ’ ” said he, putting out his hand ; “ or is it 
to be ‘ Miss Brown ? ’ " 

“Well, I’m sure,” said she ; “there’s a question! If ‘ Miss Brown’ 
will do for you, sir, it wdl do uncommon well for me.” 

“ Call her ‘Maiyanne,’ and have done with it,” said Miss Twizzle. “I 
hate all such nonsense, like poison.” 

“ George,” said the old man, “ take her, and may a father’s blessing 
go along with her. We are partners in the haberdaaheiy business, and 
now we shall be partners in everything.” Then he rose up, as though he 
weie going to join their hands 

“ Oh, father, I know a trick worth two of tliat I ” said Maiyanne. 
“ That’s not the way we manage these things now-a-daj s, is it, Polly 7 ” 

“I don’t know any better way,” said Polly, “ when BaiLis is willing.” 

“ Maryanne," said Eobinson, “ let bygones be bygones.” 

“ With all my heart,” said she “ All of them, if you like.” 

“ No, not quite all, Maryanne. Those moments m which I first 
declared w’hat I felt for you can never be bygones for me. I have never 
falteied in my love ; and now, if you choose to accept my hand m the 
presence of your father, there it is.” 

“ God bless you, my boy ; God bless you ' ” said Mr. Brown. 

“ Come, Maryanne,” said Miss Twizzle, “ life has spoke out now, quite 
manly ; and you should give him an answer ” 

“ But he IS so imperious, Polly ! If he only sees me speaking to 
another, in the way of civility — as, of course, I must — he’s up with his 
grand ways, and I’m put in such a trembling that I don’t know how to 
open my mouth.” 

Of course, eveiy one will know how the aflair ended on that evening. 
The quarrels of lovers have ever been the renewal of love. Miss Brown 
did accept Mr. Kobinson’s vows, Mr Brown did go to sleep ; Tom, whose 
salaiy was about to be raised to the matiimonial pomt, did arrive ; and 
the evening was passed in bhss and harmony. 

Then, again, for a week or two did George Eobinson walk upon roses. 
It could not now be thrown in his teeth that some other suitor was an 
established tiadesman, for such also was his proud position. He was 
one of that firm whose name was already being discussed in the com- 
mercial world, and could feel that the path to glory was open beneath his 
feet. It was during these days that those original ideas as to the name 
and colour of the house, and as to its architectural ornamentation, came 
from his bram, and that he penned many of those advertisements -vshich 
afterwards made his reputation so gieat. It was then that he so plainly 
declared his resolve to have his own way in his own department, and startled 
his partners by the firmness of his purpose. It need hardly be said that 
gratified love was the source from whence he drew his inspiration. 

“ And now let us name the day,” said Eobinson, as soon as that other 

day the opemng day for Magenta House — had been settled. All nature 

■would then be smihng. It would be the merry month of May ; and 
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Bobinson suggested that, after the toil of the first foitnight of the opening, 
a day’s hohday for matrimonial purposes might well be accorded to him. 
“ We’ll go to the bowers of Eichmond, Maryanne,” said he. 

“ God bless you, my children,” said Mr. Brown. “ And as for the 
hohday, Jones shall see the shutters down, and I wiU see them up again.” 

“ What I ” said Maryanne. “ This next first of June as ever is? I’ll 
do no such thing." 

“ Why not, my own one ? ” 

I never heard the hke 1 Where am I to get my things? And you 
will have no house taken, or anything. If you ^ink I’m gomg into 
lodgings like Sarah Jane, you’re mistook. I don’t marry unless I have 
things comfortable about me — ^furniture, and all that. While you were in 
your tantrums, George, I once went to see William Brisket’s house ’’ 

“ William Brisket 1 ” said Eobinson. Peihaps, he was wrong 

in using such a phrase, but it must be confessed that he was sorely 
tried. Who but a harpy would have alluded to the comforts of a rival’s 
domestic establishment at such a moment as that? Maryanne Brown 
was a harpy, and is a harpy to this day. 

“Theie, father,” said she, “look at that I just hsten to him I You 
wouldn’t believe me before. What’s a young woman to look for with a 
man as can go on like that? — cursing and swearing before one’s face — 
qmte awful 1 ” 

“ He was aggravated, Maryanne,” said the old man. 

“Yes, and he’ll always be being aggravated. If he thinks as I ain’t 
going to speak civd of them as has always spoke civil to me, he’s in the 
wrong of It. Wilbam Brisket never went about cuising at me m that way.” 

“ I didn’t curse at you, Maryanne.” 

“ If William Brisket had anything to say of a rival, he said it out 
honest. ‘ Maryanne,’ said he to me once, ‘ if that yotmg man comes after 
you any more. I’ll polish his head off his shoulders.’ Now, that was 
speaking manly ; and, if you could behave like that, you’d get yourself 
respected. But as for them rampagious Billingsgate ways before a lady, 
I for one haven’t been used to it, and I won’t put up with it !” And so 
she bounced out of the room. 

“ You shouldn’t have swore at her, George,” said Mr. Brown. 

“ Swear at her I ” said Eobinson, putting his hand up to his head, 
as though he found it almost impossible to collect his scattered thoughts. 
“ But it doesn’t matter. The world may swear at her for me now ; and 
the world will swear at her ! ” So saying, he left the house, went 
hastily down Snow Hill, and again walked moodily on the bridge of 
Blackfriars. “’Tis a consummation devoutly to be wished,” said he; 

“ devoutly 1 devoutly I And when they take me up — ^np to 

her, would it be loving, or would it be loathing 7 A nasty, cold, 

moist, unpleasant body 1 ” he went on. “ Ah me ! it would be loathing I 
He hadn’t a father ; he hadn’t a mother ; he hadn’t a sister ; he hadn’t 
a brother ^but be bad a dearer one still, and a nearer one yet, 
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than all other. ‘To he or not to he; that is the question’ ^He 

must in ground unsanctified he lodged, tiU the last trumpet 1 Ah, 
there’s the mh ! But for that, ■who would these fardels hear ? ” Then 
he made up his mind that the iardels must still he home, and again 
went home to his lodgings. 

This had occurred some little time before the opening of the house, 
and on the next morning George Eohmson was at his work as hard — ay, 
harder — than ever He had pledged himself to the firm, and was aware 
that it would ill become him to allow private sorrows to interfere with 
public duties On that morrow he was more enterprising than ever, and 
It was then that he originated the idea of the four men in armour, and of 
Fame with her classical horn and gilded car. 

“ She’ll come round again, Geoige,” said Mr Brown, “and then take 
her at the hop.” 

“ She’ll hop no more for me,” said George Robinson, sternly But on 
this matter he was weak as water, and this woman was able to turn him 
round her little finger 

On the fourteenth of May, the day previous to the opening of the 
house, Robinson was seated upstairs alone, still at woik on some of his 
large posters. There was no sound to be heard but the hammers of the 
workmen below; and the smell of the magenta paint, as it dried, was 
strong in his nostrils It was then tliat one of the workmen came up to 
him, saying that there was a gentleman below who wished to see him. 
At this period Robinson was anxious to be called on by commercial 
gentlemen, and at once sent doivn civil word, begging that the gentleman 
would walk up. With heavy step the gentleman did walk up, and 
William Brisket was sho'wn into the room 

“ Sii,” said George Robinson as soon as he saw him, “ I did not expect 
this honour from you ” And then he bethought himself of his desire to 
tear out the monster's tongue, and began to consider whether he might do 
it now. 

“ I don’t know much about honour,” said Brisket ; “ but it seems to 
me an understanding’s wanted ’twixt you and I.” 

“ There can be none such,” said Robinson. 

“ Oh, but there must.” 

“It IS not within the compass of things You, sir, cannot under- 
stand me ; — ^your intellectual vision is too limited And I — I will not 
understand you.” 

“ Won’t you, by jingo 1 Then your vision sball be bmited, as far as 
two uncommon black eyes can hmit it. But come, Robmson, if you 
don’t want to quarrel, I don’t " 

“As for quarrelling,” said Robinson, “it is tbe work of children. 
Come, Brisket, wiU you jump with me into that river 1 The first that 
reaches yonder side, let him have her ! ” And he pointed up Bishopsgate 
Street towards the Thames. 

“ Perhaps you can swim ? ” sai# Brisket. 
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“ Not a stroke ' ” said Eokinson. 

“ Then -what a jolly pair of fools we should be ' '* 

“ Ah-h-h-h ! That’s the way to try a man’s metal I ” 

“If you talk to me about metal, young man, FII drop into you 
Tou’re been a-sending all manner of messages to me about a barrel of 
gunpowder and that sort of thing, and it’s my mind that you’re a little 
out of your own. Now I ain’t going to have anything to do with gun- 
powder, nor yet with the river. It’s a nasty place is the river, and 
when I want a wash I shan’t go there ” 

“ ‘ Dreadfully staring through muddy impurity ' ’ ” said Eoblnson 
“ Impurity enough,” continued the other ; “ and I won’t have any- 
thing to do with it Now, I’ll tell you what : will you give me your 
word, as a man, never to have nothmg more to say to Maryanne Brown?" 
“ Never again to speak to her ? ” 

“ Not, except in the way of respect when she’s Mrs Brisket ’’ 

“ Never again to clasp her hand in mine ? ’’ 

“ Not by no means And if you want me to remain quiet, you’d a 
deal better stow that kind of thing I’ll tell you what it is — I’m begin- 
ning to see my way with old Brown ” 

“ jE< tu, Brute ?” said Eobinson, clasping his hands together 
“ I’m beginning to see my way with old Brown,” continued Brisket ; 
“ and, to tell you the truth at once, I don’t mean to be interfered with ” 

“ Has — niy partner — promised — ^her hand to you ? ” 

“ Yes, he has ; and five hundred pounds with it ” 

“And she 

“ Oh, she’s all right There isn’t any doubt about she I’ve j’ust come 
from she, as you call her Now that I see my way, she and I is to be one.” 
“ And where’s the money to come from, Mr Brisket t ” 

“ The father ’ll stand the money — m course ” 

“I don’t know where he’ll get it, then • ceitainly not out of the capital 
of our business, Mr Brisket And since you aie so keen about seeing your 
way, Mr Brisket, I advise you to be quite sure that you do see it ’’ 

“That’s my business, young man; I’ve never been bit yet, and I 
don’t know as I’m going to begin now. I never moves till I see my way. 
They as does is sure to tumble.” 

“ Well ; see your way,’’ said Eobinson “ See it as far as your 
natural lights will enable you to look It’s nothing to me ” 

“ Ah, but I must hear you say that you renounce her.” 

“ Eenoimce her, false harpy 1 Ay, with all my heart.” 

“ But I won’t have her called out of her name ” 

“ She is false.” 

“ Hold your tongue, or I’ll drop into you. They’re all more or less 
false, no doubt ; but I won’t have you say so of her And since you’re 
so ready about the renouncing, suppose you put it on paper — ‘ I renounce 
my right to the hand and heart of Maryanne Brown.’ You’ve got pen 
and ink there ; — ^just put it down.” 
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“ It shall not need,” said Robinson. 

*' Oh, but it does need. It’ll put an end to a world of trouble and 
Tnalte her see that the thing is all settled. It can’t be any sorrow to yon, 
because you say she’s a false harpy.” 

“ Nevertheless, I love her.” 

“ So do I love her; and as Fm beginning to see my way, why, 
of course, I mean to have her. We can’t both marry her, can we 7 " 

“ No ; not both,” said Robinson “ Certainly not both.” 

“ Then yon just write as I bid you,” said Brisket. 

“ Bid me, sir 1 ” 

“ Well, ask you; if that will make it easier.” 

“ And what if I don’t 7 ” 

“ Why, I shaU drop into you Tliafs all about it. Tliero’s the pen, 
ink, and paper; you’d better do it ” 

Not at first did Robinson write those fatal words by which he gave up 
all Ills right to her he loved ; but before that interview was ended the 
words were written “ What matters it ? ” he said, at last, just as Brisket 
had actually risen from his seat to put his vile threat into execution 
“ Has not she renounced me 7 ” 

“ Yes,” said Brisket, “ she has done that certainly ” 

“ Had she been true to me,” continued Robinson, “ to do her a 
pleasure I would have stood up before you till you had beaten me info 
the likeness of one of your own carcases.’’ 

“ That’s what I should have done, too ” 

“ But now w'hy should I suffer now 7 ” 

“No, indeed; W'hy should you ’ ” 

“ I would thrash you if I could, for the pure pleasure.” 

“ No doubt ; no doubt ” 

“ But it stands to reason tliat I can’t. God, when He gave me power 
of mind, gave you power of body ” 

“ And a little common sense along with it, my friend. I’m generally 
able^ to see my way, big as I look. Come; what’s the good of arguing 
You re quick at writing, I know, and there’s the papei ” 

Then George Robinson did write. The words were as follows • — 

“ I renounce the hand and heart of Maryanne Brown I renounce them 
for ever — George Robinson ” 

On the night of that day, while the hammers were still ringing by 
gaslight in the unfinished shop ; while Brown and Jones were still busy 
witn the goods, and Mrs Jones was measuring out to the shop-girls yards 
of Magenta ribbon, short by an inch, Robinson again walked down to the 
bridge. “ The bleak wind of March makes me tremble and shiver,” said 
he to himself But, * Not the dark arch or the black flowing nver.’ 

“ Come, young man, move on,” said a policeman to him. And he did 
move on. 

“ But for that man I should have done it then,” he whispered, in his 
aoBtude, as he went to bed. 
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CHATTER rS. 

Showing how Mr. Robinson was employed on the Opening Day, 

“ Et tu, Brute ? ” were tie words witi wiici Mr. Brown was greeted at 
six o’clock in tie morning on tiat eventful day, wien, at early dawn, ie 
met iis young partner at Magenta House. He iad never studied tie 
iistory of Cssai’s deati, but ie understood tie reproach as well as any 
Roman ever did 

“ It was your own doing, George,” ie said. “ Wien sie was swore 
at in tiat way, and wien you went away and left ier — " 

“ It was sie went away and left me.” 

“ ‘Fatier,’ said sie when she came back, ' I shall put myself under 
tie protection of Mr Wiliam Brisket ’ What was I to do then 7 And 
when ie came himself, ten minutes afterwards, what was I to say to him 7 
A father is a father, George ; and one’s children is one’s children.” 

“ And they are to be married '> ” 

“ Not quite at once, George.” 

“ No. The mercenary slaughterer will reject that fair hand at last, 
unless it comes to him weighted with a money-bag. From whence are 
to come those five hundred pounds without which William Brisket will 
not allow your daughter to warm herself at his hearthstone ? ” 

“ As Jones has got the partnership, George, Maiyanne’s husband 
should have something.” 

“ Ah, yes ! It is I, then, — ^I, as one of the partners of this house, 
who am to bestow a dowry upon her who has injuied me, and make 
happy the avanoe of my rival ' Since the mimic stage first represented 
the actions of humanity, no such fate as that has ever been exhibited as 
the lot of man. Be it so. Bring hither the cheque-book. That hand 
that was base enough to renounce her shall, with the same pen, write the 
order for the money.” 

“ No, George, no,” said Mr. Brown. “ I never meant to do that. 
Let him have it out of the profits.” 

“Hal” 

“ I said in a month, — if things went well. Of course, I meant, — 
well enough.” 

“ But they’ll lead you such a life as never man passed yet. Maiyanne, 
you know, can be bitter ; very bitter " 

“ I must bear it, George. I’ve been a-bearing a long while, and Fm 
partly used to it. But, George, it isn’t a pleasure to me. It isn’t a 
pleasure to a poor old father to be nagged at by his daughters firem his 
very breakfast down to his very supper. And they comes to me some- 
times in bed, nagging.at me worse than ever.” 

“ My heart has often bled for you, Mr. Brown.” 

“I know it has, George; and that’s why I’ve loved you and trusted 
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you. And now you won’t quarrel witli me, will you, though I have a 
little thrown you over kite " 

What was Robinson to say ^ Of course he forgave him. It was in 
his nature to forgive, and he would even have forgiven Maryivnne at 
that moment, had she come to him and asked him. But she was asleep 
in her bed, dreaming, perchance, of that big Pliilistine whom she had 
chosen as her future lord. A young David, howevei, might even jet 
arise, who sliould smite that huge giant with a stone between the ej ts 

Then did Mr Brown communicate to his pai tner those arrangements 
as to grouping which his youngei daughter had suggested for the opening 
of the house When Robinson first heard that Maryanne intended to be 
there, he declared his intention of standing by hei side, though he would 
not deign even to look her in the face “ She shall see that she has no power 
over me, to make me qu.ail,” he said. And then lie was told that Brisket 
also would be there , Maiyanne liad begged the favour of him, and he had 
unwilhngly consented “ It is hard to bear,” said Robinson, ‘ very hard. 
But it shall be borne. I do not lemember evci to have hoard of the like ” 

“ He won’t come often, Geoige, you may be sure.” 

“ That I should have planned these glories for him I Well, well , be 
it so. What IS the pageantry to me ’ It has been meicly done to catch 
the butterflies, and of these he is surely the largest I will sit alone 
.above, and avork there with iiiy biaui for the service of the firm, while 
you below are satisfying the eyes of the crowd ” 

And so it had been, as was told in that chapter which was devoted to 
the opening day of the house Robinson had sat alone in the very loom 
111 which he had encounteicd Basket, and had barely left his seat foi one 
moment 'when the fiist rush of the public into the shop had made his 
heart leap within him Theie the biaying of the horn in the street, and 
the clattci of the aimed hoisemen on the pavement, and the jokes of the 
young boys, and the angry thieatenings of the policemen, reached his 
eais “It is ■w'el!,” said he ; “the ball lias been set a-rolhng, and the 
work that has been well begun is aheady half completed AVhen once 
the steps of the unthinking ciowd liave habituated themselves to move 
hitheiward, they imU continue to come with the constancy of the tide, 
which ever lolls itself on the same stiand ” And then he tasked himself 
to think how that tide should be made always to flow — never to ebb. 
“They must be bi ought here,” said lie, “ever by new allunements. 
When once they come, it is only in accoi dance with the laws of human 
natuiq that they should leave their money behind them ” Upon that, he 
prepared the woids loi anothei caid, in -which he beggt d his friends, the 
public of the city, to come to Magenta House, as liiends should come. 
They were invited to see, and not to buy The firm did not care that 
purchases should be made thus early in their career Their great desire 
was that the an angemeiits of the estabhsliment sliould be witnessed befoic 
any considerable poition of the immense slock had been moved for the 
purpose of letail sale And then the West End public were especially 
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requested to inspect the furs which were being collected for the anticipated 
sale of tlie next winter. It was as he wrote these words that he heard 
that demand for the African monkey muff, and heard also Mr. Jones’s 
disci eet answer. “Yes,” said he to himself; “before we have done, 
ships <ihall come to us from all coasts ; real ships. From Tyre and Sidon, 
they shall come ; from Ophir and Tarshish, fiom the East and from the 
West, and from the balmy southern idands. How sweet will it be to be 
named among the Merchant Pi inces of this great commercial nation!” 
But he felt that Brovm and Jones would never be Merchant Princes, and 
he already looked forward to the day when he vrould be able to emancipate 
himself from such thraldom. 

It has been already said that a considerable amount of business was 
done over the counter on the first day, but that the sum of money taken 
was not as great as had been hoped That this was caused by 
Mr. Brown’s injudicious mode of going to work, there could be no doubt. 
He had filled the shelves of the shop with cheap articles for which he had 
paid, and had hesitated iii giving orders for heavy amounts to the wholesale 
houses Such orders had of course been given, and in some cases had 
been given in vain , but quite enough of them had been honoured to show 
uhat miglit have been done, had there been no hesitation “ As a man of 
capital, I must object,” he had Sa.d to Mr Eobinson, only a week before 
the house was opened. “ I wish I could make you undeistand that you 
have no capital ” “ I would I could divest you of the idea and the money 
too,” said Robinson But it was all of no use A domestic fowl that has 
passed all its days at a barn-dooi can never soar on the eagle’s wing. 
Now Sir Brown was the domestic fowl, while the eagle’s pinion belonged 
to lus youi'gest paitner. By Avlioni in that firm the lute was peisonified, 
shall not heie be stated. 

Biibket on that d.ay soon left the shop; hut as Maryanne Brown 
remained there, Eobinson did not descend among the thiong There ivas 
no piivate door to the house, and thcrefoic he ivas foiced to ivalk out 
between the counters when he went to his dinner On that occasion, he 
passed close by Miss Brown, and met that young lady’s eye without 
quailing She looked full upon him, and then, turning her face lound to 
her Bister, tittered with an air of scorn. 

“ 1 think he’s been very badly used,” said Sarah Jane. 

“ And who has he got to blame but his own want of spirit 7” said the 
other. This was spoken in the open shop, and many of the young men 
and women heaid it. Eobinson, however, merely walked on, raising bis 
hat, and saluting the daughters of the senior partner. But it must be 
acknowledged that such remarks as that greatly aggravated the miseiy 
of his position. 

It was on the evening of that day, when he WBS about to leave the 
establishment for the night, that he heard a gentle creeping step on the 
stairs, and presently Mrs Jones pzesented herself in the room in which 
\\e was artting Now if there was any human fellow-creature on the feoe 
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of tlis earth -whom George Eohin?on Lad bionght himself to hate, that 
human fellow-cieature was Sarah Jane Jones Jones himself he despised, 
but his feehng towards Mrs Jones was stronger than contempt. To him 
it was odious that she should be present in the house at all, and he had 
obtained from her fathei a direct promise that she should not be allowed 
to come behind the counters after this tlieir opening day. 

“ George,” she said, coming up to him, “ I have come upstairs 
because I wish to have a few woids with you piivate " 

“ Will you take a chair ” said he. placing one for her. One is bound 
to he courteous to a lady, even though that lady be a harpy. 

“ George,” she again began — she had never called him “ George ” 
before, and he felt himself soi ely tempted to tell her that his name was 
Ml Eobinson. “ George, I've brought niysolf to look upon you quite as 
a brothel -m-law, you know.” 

“ Have you ” said ho “ Tlien you have done me an honour that 
does not belong to me — and never will ” 

“ Now don't sa 3 ' that, George If you’ll only biing yourself to show 
a little moie spliit to Maryanne, all will be light yet ” 

What was she that she should talk to him about spirit ? In these 
days there was no subject which was moic p-iinful to him than that of 
personal couiage. He was well awaieth.st ho was no cowaid lie felt 
within himself an impulse that would have caiucd him tliioiigh any danger 
of winch the result would not have been liiciilous. He could h.ave led 
a foi loin hope, or rescued female vveakntss fioni the fangs of devouung 
flames But he had declined — he acknowledged to Imnseif that he had 
declmed — to be mauled by the hands ol an angiy butchei who was twice 
hiB size “ One has to keep one’s own path in the world,” he had said 
to himself; “but, neveitheless, one avoids a chimney-sweeper. Should 
I have gained anything had I allowed that huge moiistei to hammer at 
me f ” So he had argued But, though he had thus a’-guod, he had 
been aiigry with himself, and now be could not bear to be told that he 
had lacked spirit. 

“That is myaffaii,” he replied to her. “Bat those about me will 
find that I do not lack spirit w'hen I find fitting occasion to use it ” 

“ No , I’m sure thej' won’t. And now’s the tme, George. You’re 
not going to let tliat fellow Brisket run oir with Maryanne from before 
your eyes.” 

“ He’s at liberty to ran anywheie for me ” 

“ Now, look here, George I know you’re fond of her.” 

“ No. I was once ; but I’ve torn her from my heait ” 

“ That’s nonsense, George. The lact is, the more .'he gives hei, ndf 
airs and makes herself scarce and stiff to you, the moie piecious you 
think her.” Ignorant as the woman was of almost eveiything, she did 
know something of human nature. 

“ I shall never trouble myself about bar again,” said be. 

Oh, yes, yon will; and make her Mrs, Jidbinson loefcre you're 
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done. Now, look here, George: that fellow Brisket won’t have her, 
unless he gets the money.” 

“ It's nothing to me,” said Eobinson. 

“ And where's the money to come from, if not out of the house ? 
Now, you and Jones has your rights as partners, and I do hope you and 
he won’t let the old man make off with the capital of the firm in that 
way. If he gives Biisket five hundred pounds, — and there isn’t much 
moie left " 

“ I’ll tell you what. Mis. Jones — he may give Brisket five thousand 
pounds as fai as I am concerned Whatever Mr. Brown may do in that 
way, I shan’t interfere to prevent him.” 

“ You shan’t 1 ” 

“ It’s hia own money, and, as far as George Eobinson is concerned ” 

“ His own money, and he in paitnership with Jones ' Not a penny 
of it IS his own, and so I’U make them tmderstand. As for you, you are 
the softest ” 

“Never mind me, Mrs Jones.” 

“ No ; I never will mind you again Well, to be sure 1 And you'd 
stand by and see the money given away in that way to enable the man 

you hate to take away the girl you love ! Well, I never They did 

say you weie faint-hearted, but I never thought to see the like of that in 
a thing that called itself a man.” And so saying, she took herself off 

— — “ It cannot be, 

But I am pigeon-b^ered, and lack gall, 

To make oppiesbion bittoi,” 

said Robinson, rising from his seat, and slapping his forehead with his 
hand , and then he stalked backwards and forwards through the small 
room, dnven .almost to madness by the imsery of his position “I am 
not splenetic and rash,” he said, “yet have I something m me dan- 
gerous, I loved Ophelia. Forty thousand Biiskets could not, with all 
their quantities of love, make up my sum.” 

At this time Mr Bi own still lived at the house m Smithfield. It was 
intended that he should move to Bisliopsgate Street as soon as the upper 
rooms could be made ready for him, but the works had hitherto been 
confined to the shop. On this, the night of the opening day, he intended 
to give a little supper to his partners ; and Eobinson, having promised to 
join it, felt himself bound to keep his word “ Biisket will not be 
there ? ” he asked, as he walked across Finsbury Square with the old 
man. “ Certainly not,” said Mr Brown; “I never thought of asking 
him.” And yet, when they reached the house. Brisket was already 
seated by the fire, supermtending the toasting of the cheese, as though he 
were one of the family. “ It’s not my doing, George ; indeed, it’s not,” 
whispered Mr Brown, as they entered the sittmg-room of the family. 

That supper-party was terrible to Eobinson, but he bore it all without 
flinching. Jones and his wife were there, and so also, of course, was 
Maryanne. Her he had seen at the moment of his entry, sitting by with 
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well-pleased face, while her huge lover put butter and ale into tlie frying- 
pan. “ Why, Sarah Jane,” she said, “ I declare he’s quite a man cook. 
How useful he would be about a house !” 

“ Oh, uncommon,” said Sarah Jane. “ And you mean to try before 
long, don’t you, Mr. Brisket ? ” 

“ You must ask Maryanne about that,” said he, raising his great red 
face from the fire, and putting on the airs and graces of a thriving lover 

“ Don’t ask me anything,” said Maryanne, “ for I won’t answer any- 
thing It’s nothing to me what he means to try.” 

“ Oh, ain’t it, though,” said Brisket. And then they all sat down to 
supper It may be imagned with what ease Eobmson listened to conver- 
sation such as this, and with what appetite he took his seat at that table. 

“ Mr Robinson, may I give you a httle of this cheese 7 ” said Mary- 
anne. What a story such a question told of the heartlessness, audacity, 
and iron nerves of her who asked it ! Wliat power, and at the same time 
what cruelty, there must have been within that laced bodice, when she 
could bring heiself to make such an ofier! 

“ By all means,” said Eobmson, with equal courage. The morsel 
was then put upon his plate, and he swallowed it “I would he had 
poisoned it,” said he to himself “ With what delight would I then 
partake of the dish, so that he and she partook of it with me * ” 

The misery of that supper-party will never be foi gotten. Had 
Bnsket been Adonis himself, he could not have been treated with softer 
courtesies by those two harpies , and yet, not an hour ago, Sarah Jane 
Jones had been endeavouring to raise a conspiracy against his hopes 
What an ass will a man allow himself to become under such circum- 
stances ' There sat the big butcher, smiikmg and smiling, ever and 
again dipping his unlovely lips mto a steaming beakci of brandy-and- 
water, regaidiiig himself as triumphant m the couits of Venus But that 
false woman who sat at his side would have sold him piecemeal for money, 
as he would have sold the carcase of a sheep 

“You do not dunk, George,” said Mr Brown 

“ It does not need,” said Bobmson , and then ho took his hat and 
went his way 

On that night he swore to himself that he would abandon her for 
ever, and devote himself to commerce and the Muses It was then that 
he composed the opening lines of a poem which may yet make his name 
femouB wherever the Enghsh language is spoken . — 

“ The goldcn-eyed son of the Homing mshed down the wind like a trumpet, 

His azure locks adorning with emeialds fresh fiom the ocean ” 





ICTUEES are very well 
in their way, hut it is 
the pnrchasei's that are 
most valuable to look at. 
And they form a collec- 
tion that includes speci- 
mens of a great variety of 
schools — some antique, 
some mediiBval, many 
quite unique. Curious 
old noblemen, very rare, 
with an early Enghsh 
tone and flavour of the 
country about them; old- 
fasliioned fossils of men, 
looking as if they had 
been dug up; and who 
must be dug down again, 
for they never appear 
anywhere else — may be 
seen peering into the pic- 
tures, poking their noses into China, prying into snuAT-boxes, oi bury- 
ing their faces into dingy portfoLos. Musty-lookmg, dusty-looking 
dealers are there, prowlmg about, seeking whom they may bid for, 
and there are quantities of flond-Iooking speculators m Art and Virtii 
of the pre^-Chnstian or Mosaic-Arab school, highly coloured, highly 
varnished (about the hair and boots), and bejewelled about the fitters and 
waistcoat. And it is just possible that you may see a Puseyite art-student 
on the look-out for examples of the painfully perpendicular schooL 

These, with many more specimens of the connoisseur, collector, 
patiun of ihe Pine Arts, and “ man of taste,” are certain to be on view in 
the auction-room when that well-known and famous Gallery of Works of 
Art, the property of a “gentleman going abroad,” is about to be brought 
to the hammer. 

The Art Auction is included in this series because it is one of the forms 
of musement dutii society delights in ; a stroll in there of a morning to 
see what is goir^ being with the xmemployed classes of the West 
End, one of th« most fashionable modes passing an houx os two after 
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' Some tmy jncfcares because they like ti^em; some buy Ibern because 
o&ers buy them ; some because wisb to “ have a taste ; ” some 
because they think it a good thmg to invest in that descripfion of property, 
and who are only dealers and speculators in, under pretence of being 
patrons of, Art. There are those, too, who have a passion for Sevres ; 
Majolica or Baffaelle ware has an absorbing effect upon the minds of 
many; and men have been known to devote Ihe energies of a long life to 
the accumulation of Dresden. 

They don’t look very happy as a general rule, these bidders and buyers, 
or as if they denved much enjoyment from their occupation, and you may 
wonder how it is that rich men can spend so much time and take so mudi* 
tiouble in the pursuit ; but perhaps you are not aware how exquisite is 
the pleasure some people find m buying an aiticlc they don’t want for less 
than its pioper value. 

At the appointed hour the urbane auctioneer ascends his rostrum amid 
a buzz of expectation and flutter of catalogues, and proceeds to put up 
and to knock down the varions lots, dilating upon the ments and describ- 
ing the characteristics of each with a persuasive eloquence that would draw 
forth one bid more from a bidder of adamant 

The wonder is, where tlie pictmes all come fiom — these endless “old 
masters? ” The fine deep-toned, sombre, grimy landscapes, almost invi- 
sible from the dirt of ages, or quite mvisible from cleaning, not wisely but 
too well done; the ignoble, stumpy httle dimkmg, and fighting, and dancing 
Dutch boors ; the acres of canvas covered with those eternal hideous sprawl- 
ing gods and goddesses, the elegant, artificial, uninteresting shepherdesses in 
hoops and patches and powder, and the shepherds in wigs and high-heeled 
shoes, posing about amid highly cultivated landscape gardening, and in 
every conceivable kind of graceful and idiotic attitude ; the great dashmg, 
coarse, muscular, over-draivn, gorgeous, brutal Flemish pictures, the 
simpering, curly, sleepy-eyed beauties of tlie Lely and Kiieller periods ; 
the dextenty, and the bad taste, and the cleveiness, the quantity of artistic 
skill and the absence of Nature. — “ Tir’d with all these, from these would 
I be gone,” — m fact, am gone. And if any of these epithets should appear 
harsh, the leason is that the writer is by the sad sea waves contemplating 
a vast extent of ocean, with a beautiful sky overhead, and in the presence 
of these feels, perhaps, httle inclined to appreciate inferior works. 
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It is diiBcult to say why physiognomy, as a science, has advanced not a 
step beyond the point at which Lavater left it fourscore years ago. 
Lavater was a simple Swiss pastor who never pretended to reai his 
favounte study into a science, and always disowned the ability to treat 
it scientifically All he attempted was to prove that a science of phy- 
siognomy IS possible, and this he certainly accomplished. “ I here for- 
mally dedal e,” he said in his preface, “ that I neither will nor can write a 
complete treatise on the science of physiognomies.” Again, m the body 
of the work, he explained the object of his writing as follows : — “ I am 
very far from behevmg that the age we live in is destined to produce a 
scientific system on physiognomies, and much less that I am the person to 
whom the world is to owe the obhgation. Let us begm only by collect- 
ing a sufficient number of obseivations, and endeavouring to characterize 
them with all the precision, all the accuracy, of which we are capable As 
to myself, my utmost ambition is to prepare materials for the next age j 
to leave memoirs relative to my great object to some man possessed of ten 
times more leisuie, and of talents and philosophic genius far superior to 
mine, and bequeath to him, if I may so express myself, tins truth — 
A system of jjliysiognoiny is a possibility,'' John Gaspar Lavater 
thoroughly settled the pomt He proved in an enormous number of 
examples the possibility of reading the human countenance, that the testi- 
mony of the features is infallible, and that these features agree one with 
another But if we have got so fer, why not farther 7 Tor ages it has 
been held by close observers that there is inevitable correspondence 
between the mind and the outward form , but we have never discovered 
what is the nature of the correspondence. The pastor of Zunch showed 
more clearly than it had ever been done before that lules there must be, 
and a system there is, in the language of the human form ; but what 
the system, what the grammar is, he has failed to point out Even 
meteorology is more of a science than physiognomy We understand the 
changes of the weather more than the changes of the human face Why 
sliould it be so 7 Is it more difficult to read a man’s character than to 
foretel the coming storm? There is scaicely a child that cannot make 
fair guesses of character, and many people have the art of seemg through 
a man at a glance Yet, spite of Lavater’s endeavours and the predic- 
tions of his friends, who imagined that long ere now the science would 
be so perfected as to realize the proposal of Momus and put a wmdow on 
every heart, we are very far from the goal. 

Lavater himsdf has done sotaething to discredit the science. His 
iliapsodies, in four or five huge volumes, are very wild in statement, 
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often suggestive, but always disappointing. He makes tremendous asser* 
tions. Probably they are wan anted by the facts, but he does not prove 
that they are. Everything he wiites is fiagmentaiy and disjointed. His 

description of a chaiacter bieaks off where ne fancy that it is only 
beginning, and there is nb reason why the imperfect description should 
be given in the middle of the first toliime rathei than in the end of 
the fourth. No order, no logic, no finish — nothing but a dense tangled 
shrubbery of facts, most of them stunted and but half developed. Then 
the firmness of conviction with which he puts foith certain extravagant 
views may well raise a doubt m many minds as to the value of his 
opinion when he is on sure ground He tells us, for example, that he 
who would be a great physiognomist must Live rare peisonal beauty 
By way of proof take those masters of the human face, Eaphael, Vandyke, 
Bubens — all handsome men There is, peihaps, a glimmer of truth 
here, since to be capable of seizing the highest excellences of character 
we must have in ourselves a corresponding elevation An artist cannot 
paint above himself. If a man c.an paint the noble and the beautitiil, it 
is because there is something noble and beautitul in his naturi , and if 
there be something noble and beautitul in his natuie, it will be moie or 
less expressed in his features — in his mouth, in his nose, in Iiis eye, m 
his head, in the very haii of his head This I take to be Lavater’s 
meaning when he says — “ Without the advantage of a good figure it is 
impossible to become an excellent physiognomist 'J'he handsomest 
painters have also aimed .at the greatest eminence in the ait. Rubens, 
Vandyke, Raphael, who piesentthiee degiees of male beauty, are likewise 
three geniuses m painting, but each of a different ordei Physiognomists 
the most highly favoured with respect to their exterior will ever become 
the most intelligent The entrance of the sanctuary of phy- 

siognomy must be shut against all who appear before it with a peiverse 
heart, squinting eyes, a misshapen forehead, a distoited mouth" In this 
passage it will be seen that the writer states the principle in the most 
unwelcome form, making no allowance for the action of counter prin- 
ciples which are equally sound. One of these he himself announces 
thus — “ Men of a character strongly marked, full of energy, and whose 
powers exert themselves out of the common road, have usually in their 
exterior, taken together, somethmg disagreeable, harsh, and ambiguous, 
exceedingly different, owing to that very circumstance, from what the 
Greek, the artist, and the man of taste denominate beauty. And unless 
one has studied and discovered the expression of such physiognomies, 
it is evident they must hurt the eye which looks for beauty only ” 

The foregoing is but a small specimen of Lavater’s extravagances. I 
have been able to correct his too sweeping assertion by a statement of his 
own from another part of his work, and to diow that in it he has merdy 
given exaggerated expiession to a well-known truth. But all of his 
maxims are not to he dealt with so easily. We may give him up in despair 
when we find him saying — “ Without a prodigious copiousness of language, 

28—5 
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so oa6 can become an able pbjeiognoouat ; and ibe most copious language 
In tbe world is still miserably poor, compared to the demands of phy- 
aiognomy. The physiognomist must not only be a perfect master of his 
own language , he must also be the creator of a new language e(^ually 
exact, agreeable, natural, and inteUigible.” While he insists upon these 
prodigious qualifications in the physiognomist^ he assures us that, by 
means of the science, we are to obtain the most prodigious results. Given 
an eye, a nose, an ear, a lock of hair — a good physiognomist will be 
able to constmet the face of which it is a pait, nay, the entire Irame. 
Given a man’s character — it will be possible for the great painter to draw 
his portrait without even seeing him. In this age of muacles it will not 
do to say that such feats are impossible. When, centuries ago, Strada 
amused himself with the idea of men, thousands of miles apart, conversing 
with each other by means of little ma^ets in their hands, who could have 
thought that, in our day, the dieam would be fulfilled? Such a dream is 
this idea of Lavater’s, as to the capabilities of his science. It is like the 
idea of another dreamer, with regard to the convertibility of sights aud 
sounds. Light aud sound follow nearly the same Ian's, the same un- 
dulatory theory being now rendered applicable to both ; and some worthy 
people have imagined that it is possible for the pamter to take down in 
colours the notes of the musician. As the musician tries to be graphic, and 
to place a picture before the mind’s eye, so painters have attempted to 
transfer to canvas the landscape which is imphed in Beethoven’s Pastoral 
Symphony. All this may be possible; but, for the piesent, it is pure 
fency. It is possible that, one of these days, we shall be able to read 
each other’s thoughts without the use of words A boy will give one 
look to his fnend, and it shall, m a moment, be understood to mean — 
“ Our cat lias kittens, and the governor has tipped me. Come and drown 
the kittens, and we shall have no end of hardbake afterwards " A man 
diall nod to his fellow, and be understood to say, “ I am going to see 
Leotard to-night Suppose we dme at the club, and go together.” We 
may be quite certain, however, that the man who will set his mind on 
such fancies wiU neglect the reahties at his feet. He will be the 
Alnaschar of science. So fer from making his fortune, biulding a palace, 
and marrying the princess, he wili lose even the few w'ares in his basket. 
This has been very much the fate of Lavater. He has seen the end with- 
out much troubling himself as to means His description of the science 
IS sc hiffh-flown that it rather repels than attracts men of sober thought. 
His head is m the 1 uds, bis nose is in the air, and there is so much of 
dream and rhapsody in him — such an immense amount of chaff mingled 
with hi8 wheat — that few persons care to winnow the sense from the non- 
sense They fency it must be all nonsense. 

All the dreams and verbiage of good honest Lavater, however, 
ate not enough to account for the backwardness of the scieacse. It is 
necessary, therefore, to point out further that the physiognomist has never 
yet had adequate matenals wherewith to build up a science. The diversities 
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of physiognomy are infinite. In the whole visible world there is no 
dasa of appearances so varied and in their significance so sirbtle as those 
of tlie human form. Fuseh wrote on one occasion : “ Let the twelfth 
part of an inch be added to or taken irom, the space between the nose 
and the upper Iip of the Apollo, and the god is lost.” That is too strong 
a way of putting it. The god remains in the Greek marbles even when 
his nose is broken ofF. It is not in any one feature that he resides, but 
in all. Let the statement pass, however, as indicating in a rough way 
what a clever painter and man of genius thought as to the astounding 
difierences of character expiessed in evanescent difierences of external 
form. Now, in order to be able to geneialize with anything like success 
all these subtle shades and variations of contour, we lequire an im- 
mense number of accurate observations, and to, have tliem side by 
side before us, so as to be able to ibim a comparison. This we have 
never yet had. Lavater gives a great number of portraits, and he had 
many moie m his collection, but he was always complaining that they 
were unrehable In this one the nostiil was out of drawing ; in that the 
chin was a falsehood , hero the eye was uncertain ; there the hand was 
nothing at aU Especially in the hand have the portrait painters failed, 
and there is nothing that the physiognomist is so much in want of as a 
good collection of hands. It is to be hoped that the discovery of the 
photograph will prove to be the dawn of a new day for him. As the 
science of chemistry was nothing until a perfect balance was invented, 
and as the science of physiology was really unknown until the micro- 
scope was improved, so it may be that the faithful register of the camera, 
supplying us with countless numbers of accurate observations, will now 
render that an actual science which has hitherto been only a possible 
one. We shall get a great variety of heads, and be able to classify them 
accordmg to each separate feature, and according to each leading trait of 
character. Above all, when once the attention of the photographers is 
called to the v/ant, we shall begin to get hands — ^hands by themselves, and 
baTida m connection with faces These are facts which we have only 
now for the first time the means of getting m sufocient number. The 
portraits we have had have, for aocuiacy, not less than for number, been 
very insufficient. It is not so much poi traits that we have had, as 
engravings of portraits, and engravings after engravings, the represen- 
tation being thus at third and fourth hand. 

Quite as much, however, as the want of adequate collections, and 
perhaps even moie, the false start made by phrenology has retarded the 
progiess of physiognomy The part usurped the place of the whole, and 
gave its own bad name to it. Physiognomy we are to understand as 
embracing the entire form. Eveiy pait of the body tliat has free play 
indicates moie or less clearly the chaiacter of the in-dwelling mmd, and 
according to the nature of that charactei we shall find its most eloquent 
expression now on the hand, now on the face, and now on the skull. 
The phrenologists started the theory that tlie physiognomy of the skull 
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18 the most important of all, and that nothing is more easy than to 
decipher it. They mapped out the head. They assigned a passion to 
every btimp. Every Realty of the mind had its little principality on 
the broiv. The thing was done with incomparable ease. Here was Wit 
castled high on the head ; Music was huddled mto a little corner above 
the eye ; Murder lurked behind the ear ; Love sought the shady retreat 
of the back hair ; Vanity perched itself on the crown of the head ; Lies 
found places above each ear, where they stood sentry to guard the pass; 
Poetry, as in duty bound, had its seat not far from Lies, Eeligion vas 
inclined to both, and oveircde Philosophy. It was a strange topography . 
it was a still stranger psychology. In the most aibitrary manner the 
human mind was divided into — ^let us say — tliirty different parts , and 
in the most ai bitrary manner the thirty different parts had thirty different 
domiciles There was no doubt or ambiguity about the system. It was 
impossible that there could be any mistake ; everything was cleai, sharp, 
and defined. The key to all knowledge of the human race had been 
discovered Here was the whole mind laid baie to Gall, Spuivheim, 
and Combe, heie is its encampment on our scalps, winch it turns into 
a sort of tented field. The spiiit of phrenology is the veiy opposite of 
Lavater’s Phrenology makes a pretence of science where there is none 
at all, affects precision, and leaps to conclusions. The Physiognomy of 
Lavater is modest, expects great things in the future, but arrogates 
nothing for the present ; emphatically disclaims the name of science, and 
pretends only to collect the bricks from which the house is to be built 
Now phrenology, with its precise formulas, and trumpeting of actual, not 
prospective discoveries, satisfied for many yeais the public mind. It was 
a bud in the hand, and worth fifty in the bush. It professed to accom- 
plish nearly all that was possible to physiognomy Whatever else phy- 
siognomy could achieve might be agreeable, but only as a superfluous and 
ridiculous excess Two witnesses are supposed to be better than one ; but, 
if one be reliable, what is the use of two’ So this narrow, shallow 
system of phrenology was supposed to be enough, and physiognomy as a 
whole was a useless surplusage At last phrenology is conlessed to be a 
fiulure and a mock science. Based on good intentions, these admirable 
pavmg-stones have not proved to be of much use for purposes of building. 
Th^ have only delayed for a little tlie building of the true temple. The 
phrenological structure has fallen into rum, and we now ask ourselves 
whether it be not possible to rear a more stable fabric on a broader 
foundation. 

Some persons who wjU read these pages will, 1 doubt not, say that 
my labour thus far has heen iu vain, and that they have a much more 
simple explanation to give of the bttle progress that has been made in the 
science of physiognomy. According to them, physiognomy has not yet 
reached the dignity of a science because there is m it no posdbility of 
one. In a well-known journal pubhdied on the 7th of September last I 
find one of the cntics saying, “ that no one with ordiiuuy ei^eiience of 
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life allows himself to be guided by physiognomy in his estimate of 
character. Sometimes an index, it is as often false; and many faces 
are mere masks concealing what lies behind.” But lest the opinion of 
an anonymous journalist should not be enough, let me quote the state- 
ment of a writer who has studied human nature very attentively — 
George Eliot. “ Hetty’s face had a language that transcended her 
feelings," the novelist says “There are laces which natuie charges 
with a meaning and pathos not belonging to the single human soul that 
flutteis beneath them, but speaking the joys and sorrows of foiegone gene- 
rations — eyes that tell of deep love which doubtless has been and is some- 
where, but not paiied with these eyes — ^perhaps paired with pale eyes that 
can say nothing ; just as a national language may be instinct with poetry 
unfelt by the lips that use it.” In another chapter this brilliant writer 
says something of the same soit: “Long dark eyelashes, now what can 
be more exquisite'’ I find it impossible not to expect some depth of soul 
behind a deep grey ej e with a long dark eyelash, in spite of an experience 
which has shovin me that tliey may go along with diceit, peculation, and 
stupidity But if, in the leaction ol disgust, I have betaken myself to a 
fisliy eye, tlieie has been a sui prising similaiity of lesult One begins to 
suspect at length that there is no diiect con elation between eyelashes and 
morals, or else, that the eyelashes express the disposition of the fair one’s 
giandmother, which is on the tvhole less important to us ” 

In these passages, it will be seen that Geoige Eliot’s instincts contradict 
her leasoniiig She cannot help the expectation of certain mental qualities 
W'hen she peioeives ceitain physiognomical signs That expectation, she 
tells us, has often been deceived. But on what has it been founded at all 
that It should exist and continually lecui ? It is founded ou facts — on the 
great fact that a language theie is, whether we can interpret it or not. The 
cntic I have quoted '•ays, that often the face is a mere mask What 
of that? Does thr mask mean nothmg'^ He might as well say that 
language means nothing, because, according to the diplomatist, it has been 
given to us, not to express, but to conceal our thoughts Depend upon it, 
if we fail to lead a face, the fault is not in physiognomy, but in our own 
want of penetration. If George Ehot has seen a deep grey eye, with long 
dark ey^shes, combined with peculation, deceit, and stupidity, — deceit, 
peculation, and stupidity weie there, and might have been detected. I 
may set against the opinion of both cntic and novelist, that of an 
observer not less acute, nor less truthful. Mr. Dickens so frequently 
dwells on the external manifestations of character — a trick of the band, 
a motion of the face, a turn of the voice — that he has been severely 
blamed for doing so. It has been said, that here we can see how super- 
ficial he IS, for he does not go deep into character ; he does not paint the 
mind, he merely paints the physiognomy. Now, in one of his late works, 
he has made a remark which is doubly interesting — as a testimony in 
favour of physiognomy, and as a due to his own principles of composition. 
He says that he has never been deceived in a character, Again and again 
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he has allowed his doubts about a face to be smothered ; he has not acted 
upon his own perceptions ; but in the end his original views have almost 
invariably proved to be right. When a great novelist can make such a 
statement as this^ we may rest assured^ that in his insisting upon little 
traits, but slightly noticed by other writers, there is a meaning which it 
may be worth our while to discover, and which is not disposed of by the 
cavil that he is superficial. Interesting as the statement is, however, 
from a critical pomt of view, it is still more so as a contribution to 
physiognomical science ; and there are hundreds of persons nho, without 
any pretensions to Mr Charles Dickens’ genius, could repeat his 
remark. Their perception of character never fails them, though some- 
times they allow their perceptions to be ovenidden and set aside. 
The decision is often formed in a rapid, incomprehensible way, the man 
never troubling himself to analyse it, and to give chapter and verse for 
each particular result. In this state of mind, perhaps the individual whom 
we have so swiftly judged gives us a little flattery, or does us a kindness, 
or appears for a moment in some good light That moment of light blmds 
us ever afterwards. Or the judgment we formed may be set aside by 
the counter-judgment of a friend, whose testimony is so strong as to 
overpower our own perceptions. 

When a good judge fails egregiously iu reading a man’s face, there is 
always a reason for it that saves physiognomy, and, perhaps, there is no 
more frmtful source of error in the determination of character than an 
ignorance or forgetfulness of the vague doctrine of temperament. In 
Lavater’s time there were supposed to be four temperaments or com- 
plexions — ^tbe sanguine, the choleric, the melancholic, and the phlegmatic. 
In our time they are named differently, and are best known as 
the nervous, the sanguine, the bihous, and the lymphatic. A man’s 
temperament is classed under one ot other of these heads, and is 
sometimes a combination of two or more. And wi 't then is tempera- 
ment ? It IB not always easy to follow the medical puthors in their 
discussion of this very obscure subject; but we may say roughly, that 
temperament represents the nervous constitution, and that the four names, 
sangmne, choleric, melancholic, and phlegmatic, or nervous, sanguine, 
bilious, and lymphatic, are a rude thermometer of it. When the nervous 
force is in die highest state of activity — is, so to speak, at the boiling 
point — ^then the temperament is described in the one order of names as 
sanguine, in the other as nervous. When it is down at die freezing point, 
it IS said to be phlegmatic or lymphatic. And between these two 
extremes there are, on the one scale, the choleric and the melancholic, on 
die other the sanguine and the bihous degrees of temperament. There 
is something rather arbitrary in these names and stages of neivoosness ; 
but they gduge in a rough and ready &8hjon the nervous energy, and 
convey truths which we are not yet able to state more precisely. Now, 
in estimatmg character, people aue exceedingly apt to forget this — what 
shall I call it ? — tins neurometer, this nerve-gauge. They tee a man with 
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a magnificent forehead, the iront of Jove. Coleridge saw such a jine at 
dinner. The form of the head marked the man of genius, the eye was 
very fine, and as he listened m silence to the conversation, the impassioned 
poet directed all his discourse to him, assured that he was some great 
unknown. Not until the gooseberry tart was put on the table was his 
real character discovered. He cned, “ Ah, them’s the jockeys for me." 
If that man had really the head of a genius, I want to know what was 
his temperament Nothing is more common than to see noble heads out 
of which nothing ever comes People commit the mistake of supposing 
that they are only to look to the foim of the head. Over and above 
that, they have to note the complexion, so as to augur from it the 
texture of the brain. Say that the head of this commonplace character 
bears a strong resemblance to that of a great man, it is overlooked 
that, whereas the great man is of a highly neivous temperament, the 
other is lymphatic When George Ehot saw the eyes and eyelashes 
which she adoies in combination with cunning and stupidity, she perhaps 
forgot that she adoied these eyes and eyelashes only in the faces of the 
nervous or the nervo-bilious, and that she had not much knowledge of 
them in other complexions 

This cuiious doctiine of temperament is the stumbling-block of 
the science, and has, perhaps, done moie than anything else to make 
phrenology a byword It must be observed, however, that phrenology, 
or (since under that name is geneially undeistood the particular system 
of craniology with which the names of Gall, Spnrzheim, and Combe are 
identified) let us say craniology, is ju&t that part of physiognomy with 
which the doctrine of tempeiament would most seiiously interfere. Cra- 
niology IS the physiognomy of the skull, the physiognomy, therefore, of a 
bony structure, tlie form of which is not materially influenced by the 
greater or less activity of the nervous force The physiognomy of the 
&ce, on the other hand, is the physiognomy of a fleshy, mobile substance, 
which IS intermingled with the nervous system, lives and palpitates amid 
a network of delicate filaments, and deiives from them form and texture. 
Observe the diffeience. If 1 judge of a character by the face, I judge 
by certain Lnes and features which have to a large extent been formed 
by the continual play of temperament. In such a case the influence of 
temperament is fully expressed in the features fiom winch we form 
a judgment, and, therefore, we have not to coireot our judgment by 
a Bubseijuent reference to it. On the otbci band, the phrenologist or 
the craniologist forms bis estimate of a cbaractei fiom the bony structure 
of the diull, upon which the influence of the nervous energy is almost 
imperceptible, and after arriving at the conclusion that here is a head- 
piece of infinite possibilities, he jogs on to the result, which is inde- 
pendent of his oianiology, that by reason of a sluggish temperament 
the owner of it is little better than a fool. So it ooutiumdly happens 
that the man with a poor head and a high temperament is much greater 
than the man with a fine head and a low temperament; and phrenology, 
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driven into this comer, finds itself neglected and distrusted. For flie 
reasons we have indicated, physiognomy as a M’hole can never, through 
the disturbing influence of temperament, fall into the same uncertainty, 
and incur the same contempt as phrenology ; still it must be recognized 
that temperament is a disturbing influence, and that in our estimates it 
should never be forgotten. 

The estabhshed principles of physiognomy are as yet but few. Few 
as they are, however, and rudimentary as the science is, it is not possible 
in the conclusion of an article to enter upon the domain. In the present 
paper all I hare attempted is to vindicate the possibility of the science and 
to account for its non-appearance. It is time to do so when we find 
brilliant novelists and the sacred race of critics calmly taking for granted 
that in physiognomy there can be no assurance. In opposition to such 
scepticism it may be well to set forth the leading principle on which 
Lavater insisted. It was not merely that we can see the character in the 
face. He went much farther. His doctrine expressed in technical terms 
would he this . that the human form is homogeneous, not heterogeneous; 
in other words, that there is a unity of character and of testimony in all 
the parts. He declares that so far fiom the physiognomy being decep- 
tive, It IS truthful m the whole and the whole truth is expressed tn every 
part. The parts do not contradict one another. There are features, it 
may be, which are more expressive than others Some express more of 
emotion and others of intellect ; but from any one expressive feature we 
ought to gather the expression of all Physiognomy is not like the system 
of Gall and Spurzheim, which Aviil find on the same head the bump of 
murder and the bump of benevolence, the organ of lies and the organ 
of self-respect The features are homogeneous. Where they are not 
homogeneous, the expression is idiotic. As in a tree, every leaf is a 
mimature of the entiie plant, so in man every feature more or less 
represents the entire physiognomy. There are supreme physiological 
reasons why one class of animals should have hoofs and another class 
claws, and why homed heads should go with divided hoofs ; and 
there is an unerring necessity which gives to the man with one type 
of face a squat, fiabby hand; to another form of face the long pointed 
fingers ; and to a third, the knotted finger-joints and spatnlar finger- 
ends. Lavater puts the same view into a different form when he says, 
“That the whole bony system with the flediy parts, the whole frame 
taken together — figure, colour, voice, gait, smell — everything, in a 
word, has relation to the fece, and is liable to degradation or improve- 
ment together with it.” I had a curious illustration of -this doctrine 
only a few days ago. A horse-breeder was showing me his stud, and 
at last he came to a yearling colt, from whom he had been expecting 
great thinp. He sorely lamented a trifling degeneracy of the forehead, 
and expressed a fear that the animal would turn out only a second-rate. 
To console him, I praised the body of the colt, which was really perfect. 
‘‘I don’t care about the body,” he said; “ if the head is all right, the 
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body will grow up to it; if the head ia anything faulty, all the rest of 
the form, however fine it looks just now, will sink to that level ” This 
is precisely the law of physiognomy. The expression of every feature 
is assimilated ; and thus, in opposition to those who can make nothing 
of the system, and declare their inability to read the entire face, there 
are others who think they can read in any one feature the entire character. 

As this view of the homOgeneousness of the human form is the 
cardinal doctrine of physiognomy, I may return to it in a future essay, 
and especially to point out the limitations with which it is to be accepted. 
Here it is set forth, not for the purpose of showing its true place in the 
science, the very threshold of which we have not yet crossed, but merely 
to indicate, m opposition to the sceptics, the amazing confidence in the 
resources of physiognomy entertained by those who have given it much 
study That confidence is lu the main just ; but I must conclude this 
article as I began it, by pointing out that Lavater tries it to the utter- 
most He keeps an enormous herd of camels, which he expects his 
followers to swallow Here is a prize camel m the last extract I 
have quoted. The statement is that every part of our corporeal system 
has a direct relation to the face Now, among the parts of that system 
lie particularly mentions the smell. He lets us know that every man 
has his smell, and that, given the smell, the form of the face may be 
calculated with mathematical pieoision. Geoige Combe had a similar 
doctrine, which he expounded to his private friends, though he never 
ventured to publish it Surely no one but a simple Swiss pastor could 
overlook the comicality of smelling a man, dog-hke, in older to appre- 
hend his character. Confidence in physiognomy is all very well, but it 
IS the science of all others in which there is most need of common sense. 
The absurdities of Lavalei are as laughable as those of the phrenologists, 
and they are only less pernicious, because the good man had no scientific 
method. 
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PART I. 

Beadtiful was Baibara as the morning on the hills ; 

Farmei Fleming’s only daughter, fair and large, and calm of mien ; 
Type of that primeval beauty which the ancient sagas fills ; 

That old Soandmanan birthright, still in northern England seen, 
Proud and tender as Kriemhilda, as some sainted Saxon queen. 

Very fair was Barbara Fleming, in the glory of her youth, ' 

Golden-haired, and perfect-featured ; sunshine beaming from her face, 
On her bps a strength of purpose, in her eyes a depth of truth : 

Nothing mean and notlung selfish m her noble heart had place : 
•Womanhood in her was grandeur ; her simplicity was grace. 

Wondrous fair was Barbara Flemmg ; nor were outward charms alone 
All the dower which had descended from her Scandinavian line. 

She was gifted like vhe Vala : the unknown to her was Icnown ; 

The unseen by her was sighted ; powers and knowledges divine 
Swept m low but sure vibration o’er her inner senses fine. 

Came a vision thnee repeated, in the floweiy month of May, 

To tlie sleep-enshrouded maiden, ’twixt the mommg and the night. 
And the conscious life’s blood ciimsoned neck and forehead as she lay 
Pillowed midst her golden tresses. Came a vision clear and bright, 
Thrice repeated, cleaier, stronger than if seen by outward sight. 

To her senses ’twas the morrow, and the fair in Kcndal-town. 

Well she knew each scene familiar in the sunny, bustling street ; 
People thronging, country’- people, talking, walking up and down ; 
Stalwart Dalesmen, lads and lasses, meetmg all as neighbours meet, 
And herself, amongst the others, as if else ’twere mcomplete. 

All unstrange this self-beholding: and she saw the dress she wore ; 

Tet, as m a twofold being, was that second self no less ; 

Felt the throng, and heard the talking, and a part in all things bore, 
Greeted neighbours, laughed with children as in joyous life’s excess , 
When, at once, a steed unruly seemed to plunge into the press. 
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Splendid sight, that youthiul horseman seated on his fiery steed, 

Adam Garth, the heir of Gordale, heir of all his father’s land 1 
Like a charger for the battle strore the horse foi onvard speed, 

Snorting in its furious ardour ’gainst the young man’s curbing hand, 
’Gainst the thigh’s compulsive pressure, 'gainst the knitted brow’s 
command. 

Breathless stood the men observant, fiughtened women shrieked in fear; 

Very calm was Barbara Fleming, who beheld that strong affray 
As a trial, as a triumph ; as a myateiy growing clear, 

In the which she was partaker ; and in thought she seemed to say, 

“ I am here to help, to strengthen ; let not heart nor hand give way J ” 

And she seemed to know with sureness, through the crystal hght of 
truth. 

That, as he was for the chargei, dow’red with a supreme behest ; 

So, in God’s appointed purpose, she must be unto his youth. 

Guide and ruler, sanctifying , leading to the highest quest ; 

Breaking his unbroken nature, laying passion’s storm to rest > 

Met tbeir eyes, and fire electric, love eleetiic, thrilled through each, 
Whilst the steed became submissive to a force, by her instilled. 

And their hearts in sweet communion, without outward use of speech, 
Seemed to say, to know, responsive, as by holy influence filled, 

“ I am thine — am thine for ever ! Thou art mine, as God hath willed ! ’’ 

Such the vision; and the maiden, crimson-flushed by love’s surprise, 

Lay amidst her golden ti esses, in the chamber bushed and dark. 

Calm hands resting on her bosom, and with slumber-sealed eyes ; 

Thus a new and sweet entrancement passed into her life. But, hark ! 
O’er the fells, and o’er the orchards white with blossom, sings the laik I 

PAET IL 

All that summer passed in beauty, passed in joy, as none before ; 

Biids sang gailier, flovrers bloomed blighter, sweeter honey hived 
the bee ; 

Life was fuller, friends were kindlier ; toil was weariness no more ; 

Glad the mowing and the sheai mg of the sheep on fell and lea, — 

Oh, tlie beauty of the summer ! oh, the joy when hearts agree ! 

Barbara would be wife in autumn, when the com was gathered in; 

Happy Barbara ! happier tenfold, Adam Garth of Gordale Hall 1 
But the will of man is reckless, loves to tread the brink of sin, 

Loves to sport with danger, diooses draughts of vinegar and gall. 
Bather than life’s wine miTaried, clearness, pureness, goodness all. 
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Oh, ihe pity of such madness ! Adam’s cup of bliss ran o’er; 

But he scorned and dashed it from him in the selfishness of pride. 
Autumn came, and bright the vesture which the upland moorlands 
wore: 

Purple Img and crimson foxglove, and the aster golden-eyed. 

And like shields of gold the com fields, lying midst the ^nT^,^g^ fl pp 
wide. 

Sitting on those airy moorlands, in the Sabbath’s peaceful rest, 

Barbara, with her hand in Adam’s, watched the setting of the sun. 
AVhen he said, abruptly speaking, as in idle, passing jest, 

“ ’Tis unseemly when the woman is superior to the man ; — 

Tell me, Barbara, truly tell me, how thy love for me began 1 ” 

So she told him of the vision ; how she saw the crowded fair. 

Stalwart dalesmen, lads and lasses, foHc fiom cottage and from hall ; 

Saw them plainly in the vision, and herself amongst them there. 

Even as on the morrow ‘truly it befell, in gieat and small : — 

In her honest love she told him, biding nothing, telling all. 

“ In the vision of the darkness,” said she, speaking very low, 

Fining crimson neck and forehead, as she flushed amidst the 
night, 

“ All my soul was steeped in loving, and my heart was taught to know 
What the joy of self-negation — all to dare in hfe’s despite — 

And I loved thee ere the morrow, when I saw thee in tlie hght, 

” Much,” contmued dhe, “ was pictured of the future of our hfe ; 

Just as though an angel schooled me, to my inner sense ’twas riiown 
That through suffering and through sorrow I must be a faithful wife — 
Must, as God’s anointed, nurture holy seed which He hath sown, 

And by tender love unswerving make, and keep thee all His own I ” 

Thus she spoke : and he was silent, whilst an inner strife began ; 

E>elf-love wounded, pride of manhood, rousing demons in the soul. 

And upholding will unshackled, as the privilege of man. 

Headlong passion, like the charger, spumed and overleapt the goal. 

And he said, “ I will not marry I will obey no wife’s control 1 ” 
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Time went on : he was an alien to the scenes which once he trod; 

Alien to has early promise, to his fether, to his km ; 

Ahen to the heart that loved him more than hfe, and next to God. 
So the autumn passed in sadness, and the corn was gathered in, 
And the wjnter-hirds came early, piping o’er the faded whin, 
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Very dreary was lihe coming of the winter, cold and wet; 

Barbara’s beai t was nearly broken by the grief which all hope smothers, 
By the rending and the wrenching, by the anger and the fret 

Of the people who were round her, of her father and her brothers, 

Of old Adam Garth of Gordale, who was angrier than the others. 

Very sad was Barbara Fleming I and the saddest pang was still 
That there was no consolation ; that her heart was dead to prayer : 

God seemed but the God of Judgment, not the Saviour who could heal ; 
And a voice was ever whispering, whispering to her dull despair, 

“ Oh, the vision did but mock thee I mock thee, with an evil snare ! ” 

Dark the time I For when the spirit by its anguish is brought low. 

Comes the enemy and seeketh every trust to dispossess. 

By impatient doubts, and murmurs, seeketh to enhance the woe ; 

Ever taunting, ever tempting in the suffenug’s worst excess : 

Thus it was with Barbara Fleming in that season of distress. 

Came old Adam Garth of Gordale in his anger, and he said, 

“ Well I know a just man’s duty ; know the wrong my son hath done: 

I disclaim him, I disown him ' I will place thee in his stead ; 

Thou shalt be to me a daughter — better than an only son ! 

I will make thee heir of Gordale — Gordale lying in the sun.” 

Said she, “ No I though I must suffer, tempt me not 1 the thought is sin. 

I have vowed to live to serve him, and I cannot do him wrong. 

Leave me to my griff, my prayers, which, through God, his soul may win. 
Leave me, foi perchance my prayers may be heard by God ere long 1 " 
So the gloomy old man left her, going back m anger strong. 

Oh, the darkness of the wmter, of the winter cold and drear ' 

Bound the homestead stood the cattle, through the chilly stiUness lowing. 
And the nights were long and starless m the ending of the year ! 

Very sad was Barbara Fleming, none the weary dulness knowing 
Of the dreary household duties, of the commg and the going 1 

When the New Year’s moon was waxing, and the snow was on the land, 
And the frost was on the wmdow, ’twixt the morning and the night, 
With a cross-emblazoned breastplate, and a presence calm and grand. 
Came the angel of the vision, filling all the room with hght, 

Makmg all the inner darkness of the sleeping mourner bright. 

“ Fear not! doubt not ' ” said the angel, “all thy prayers and all thy tears 
Have been heard and have been numbered. Think not that the Lord 
is slow 

To give answer to His servants, though their faith ho tiied for years. 
Though their patience be long-suffering. ’Tis enough for them to know 
That their God can never mock them, never disregard their woe 1 
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“ Fear not ! doubt not ! pray uncea^g ! Oh, the wondrous power of 
prayer— 

Prayer, the living link that bindeth. human souls to God above ! 

Though no answer seem responsive, take to Hita thy daily care ! 

Though no answer seem vouchsafed, still by prayer His mercy 
prove ! 

Praying, trusting, trusting, praying, cling to the eternal Love ! ” ^ 

What a peace was in her bosom 1 wbat a calmness, wbat a trust ! 

Waking in the wintry chamber to the darkness of the mom, 

One with God, the Eternal Saviour; knowing all His dealings just! 

Thus she rose amidst the darkness, like to one to life new-boin, 

To perform each household duty, now nor joyless nor forlorn ^ 

So the months sped ever onward, and the holy work of grace, 

And the trusting and the praying, willingness to bear and bleed, 

And the duty’s cheerful doing, gave new beauty to her face, 

Gave new dignity to action, nobler woith to word and deed, 

And all wondered at that beauty which the former did exceed. 

Wooers came ; the youthful pastor from the chapel in the Dale, 

Loved by all men for the kindness and the goodness of his life, 

Like St. John, a true apostle schooled in wisdom, grave and pale, 

And he wooed her by the urgence of a plea with nought at strife, 

“ I shall do my duties better if thou wilt become my wife ! ” 

Game the squire of Eden-Hollows, with his heaps of boarded gold. 

With his uplands and his meadows, flocks of sheep and herds of 
kine ; 

And he said, “ If thou wilt wed me, these, and more than I have told, 

All this w^ealth ^nd fair abundance, all this greatness, shall be thine I 
I am old; but wilt thou wed me, thou shalt have whate’er is mine! ” 

And to both she answered simply, “ I have not myself to give ! 

I am given to another — lost, but I must seek for him — 

To another — dead, but surely, who in mercy yet shall live,” 

So the years wore slowly onwards, and her faith grew never dim, 

And her spirit ever trusted, hke the loving seraphim. 
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Years wore on, and Gordale’s Adam wandered over sea and land. 
Trying life in all its phases, seeking, seeking like the blind ; 

Leaning upon reeds unstable, broken reeds that pierced the hand ; 
Buymg knowledge at the dearest ; seeking what he could not find— * 
Arks of rest on turbid waters, self-approval, peace of mind. 
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So, at length by pain groum wiser, all his idols turned to clay, 

All the apples of his promise dust and ashes m his teeth, 

Lite the Son in the Evangel, cried he m his soul’s dismay — 

“ Father, I have sinned i Unworthy of thy love, set me beneath 
Amongst thy servants — son no longer 1 Only save me, savedrom death ! ” 

’Twas the summer ; and the washing and the shearing of the sheep 
Filled the air with ceaseless bleating from the sheep-pens on the beet, 

And from all the garden borders, where the hot floweis seemed asleep, 
Barbara gathered heaps of roses, tuhps with their stieak and fleck, 

Thus the supper of the shearers with their beauty to bedeck. 

To and fro went Barbara ever, wich a joy surpassing speech— 

For she knew that he was coming, felt it by her inner sense — 

And her thoughts and all her doings had that joy within their reach ; 

And her steps were ever turning towards the gulden’s lower fence. 

Which gave view of all the valley and the road ascending thence. 

Hot the afternoon and drowsy, and the house was hushed and still 
As she saw him in the distance, and -with deep compassion stirred, 

Hastened forth, and ran to meet him, met him midway on the hiU ; [word. 
Heaven above them, sunshine lound them, meeting thus they spake no 
In the eloquence of silence more than tongue could say was heard. 

So she led him through the stillness of the fells unto her home. 

Brought him to the quiet parloui, where the an ivitli flowers was sweet. 

Where,* as in a holy temple, no intrusive eye would come. 

Cheered his smitten soul with kindness, gave him wine and choicest meat. 
Clasped him hke a loving mother, as a servant washed his feet. 

In the dusk he took to G-ordale all his penitence and scath. 

With the patience and the meekness of a spirit biuised and broken; 

So his father softened towards him, pity growing out of wrath. 

And the Sabbath next thereafter, in the chapel it was spoken, 

In the fece of all the people, as a solemn, holy token,— 

“ Adam Garth, the elder, seeketh humbly to make known the grace 
Which a lovmg Lord hath shown him, in a long-lost son restored.” 

“ Adam Garth, the younger, seeketh with humility to praise 
All the ceaseless loving-kindness, all the patience of the Lord— 

Sedreth the unmeasured wisdom of ELis judgments to record ! ” 


In Ihe quiet of the autumn, when the corn was gathered in, 

Adam Garth and Baibara Fleming, as at first was fixed, were wed: 
Happy Barbara, happier tenfold, Adam Garth such wife to win 1 
Good the life that followed after, and, as erst the angel said, 

By her &ithful love she ruled him, by her answered prayers she led. 

MAEY HOWITT. 



The great popular movement wMcli prevails throughout Germany has 
for its basis, as in former times, the idea of National Unity. In spite of 
disheartening reverses, and the continued existence of impediments which 
must long prevent its realization, this idea is still vital in the hearts of 
the people, and seeks expression, direct or indirect, through all permitted 
channels. Thus, the various Pan-Germanic festivals which have been 
hdd during the present summer took, as by necessity, the same latent 
pohtical character, and strengthened the movement. First in importance 
among these festivals was the National Convention of German Eiflemen, 
held at Gotha, from the 8th to the 11th of July — the first occurrence of 
the kmd in German history. 

Mere expertneas with the rifle is a simple art, and the various corps 
of shooters might develop their skill to an equal extent, without leaving 
home. But the eclat given to that skiU by a pubhc trial, at which all 
Germany looks on — the wide lenown, the rich rewards that await the 
victors — tend directly to make popular the volunteer associations of rifle- 
men, and to greatly increase their number and efficiency Behind these 
considerations, h^'wever, and fiir transcendmg them, lurks the design of 
making the German people strong for their own defence, of bringing them 
together fi-om the remotest States, and promoting a comparison of intciests 
and of aims, which shall estabhsh a spirit of unity, in spite of pohtical 
divisions. Not in vam has the lesson of Italy been studied here The 
people at last understand that they must he a People, divided by no 
provincial jealousies, animated by no naiiow ambition, before Germany can 
be the one powerful, consolidated empue, which is their political dream. 

In the Convention of Eiflemen (Schuizen/est) at Gotha, as weU as m 
ihe Sangerfest at Nuremberg, and the Turnerfest at Berlin, this was the 
deep, underlying idea. The National-Verein, which was established in 
1859, and already numbers between twenty and thirty thousand members, 
has for its object the union of all the scattered elements of progress in an 
organized body, which shall work ior the same end. After long wander- 
ings hither and thither, after many a chase of igncs-fatui through the 
swamps of red repubhcanism, communism and socialism, the hberal 
party m Germany has at last found its rational and proper path. There 
is no longer a republican, but a wise, enlightened national party, against 
whose growing strength the reaction is beaten back on every side. 

We left our summer quarters in the neighbouring Thliringian Forest, 
and hastened to Gotha on the day previous to the festival, foi the purpose 
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of 'witnessing the arrival of rlfle-coipa from abroad. The little city had 
been excited for weeks in advance, with the fear that she would not be 
able to hold all her guests. She resolved, at least, that they should be 
worthily entertained, and her citizens (with the exception of the nobility, 
who, for the most part, stood sullenly aloof) spared neither pains nor 
expense. Hundreds of houses were opened for the strangers, dags were 
made, •wreaths woven, triumphal arches built, and prizes, by scores, 
contributed for the victors. Silver goblets came from Duke Ernst IL, 
and the Duchess, Prince Albert, the Crown Prince and Princess of Prussia, 
and the Free Cities ; rifles and revolvers, sets of silver spoons, cases of 
wine, gold watches, embroidered gun-belts and game-bags, meerschaum 
pipes, cigars, portfolios, cushions, books, and statuettes; and even the 
children’s schools in the neighbourhood brought together their pfennings 
to buy some trifle which should represent their interest in the festival. 

S^m afar, over the trees, the old banner of the German Empire — 
black, red, and gold, in horizontal bars— waved a welcome, as we 
approached. It is not ten years since these colours were prohibited in 
almost every part of Germany. As we entered the suburbs, the colours 
of Saxony (green and white) and Thuringia (red and white) floated from 
every house, subordinate, however, to the all-embracing national flag. 
The streets leading to the railroad station, whence came the sound of 
music, were crowded with riflemen, hurrying down to receive the expected 
deputations. Presently we hear the yelling of two locomotives, which 
come slowly up the grade from the direction of Weimar, drawing twelve 
cars. We make for an arbour overlooking the main avenue, through 
which the strangers must march. Trumpets blow, the people rush past, 
the thunders rattle— out goes the sunshine, and down comes the riun I 
We huddle together in the leafy house, which affords but slight protection 
against the driving sheets. But in half an hour the sun follo'ws, and a 
doable rambow, complete and magnificent, arches above the Seeberg. 
The trumpets blow again; the target-men, in scarlet caps and shirts, 'tramp 
by 'With 'Ae luggage; the fiacres, garlanded ■with flowers, succeed, and 
then 'the riflemen with their escort, cheerfiiUy keeping step on the muddy 
road. The banners and the crowds of spectators are their only welcome. 
There is no shouting, no waving of hats. The Germans have not yet 
learned that. They have been kept silent so long, that they have not 
recovered the frill use of their voices. 

In the morning, we set out betimes for the market-square in the 
centre of the city, where the procession was to form. We had the honour 
of escorting Fraulein Hildegarde, in her oak wreath and scarf of red, 
black, and gold. From under the linden boughs of the park two similarly 
attfred maidens sprang out to meet us, and the three formed a vanguard, 
before which the crowd fell back and made us a passage. The market- 
square lies on the northern side of the steep hill crowned by the castie of 
Friedenstein. Approaching it from the top, we looked down as into an 
arena, filled with waving flags and moving masses of men. and anrinVliM? 
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all over wth glittering points of oolonr. The gray old cotmcU-hall, in the 
centre, thrust a flag from every window, and shook its pendant wreaths of 
oak-leaves in the wind. TI'p fountwn was hidden in a pTrannd of birchen 
boughs, and daring young fioasants clung to every coign of vantage 
oflered by its layers of basins. In the middle of an open space, kept clear 
by gendarmes, the chief maishal was riding to and fni, while his aids 
stationed the various deputations of riflemen at their posts, ready to &II 
in at the proper time. The crowd, thousands in number, looked on in 
silence. 

We descended into the square, broke through the guarded Eqiace, and 
took leave of our maidens at the door of the council-hall, where ninety- 
seven others were waiting for them. On all sides waved the flags of the 
various German States ; the black and white of Prussia ; the blue and 
silver of Bavana ; the red and yellow of Baden ; the fortress, in a red 
field, of Hamburg ; the Saxon and Thuringian colours ; the tricolor of 
Schleswig-Holstein ; the cross of Switzerland — and over all, the symbol 
of strength and unity, the red, black, and gold. Every house vras hung 
with garlands, prmcipally of the German oak, looped up with knots of 
roses, and disposed in a great variety of forms, but in eveiy instance with 
excellent taste. The general effect was exceedingly beautiful. The 
streets, through which the procession was to pass, were decorated in the 
same manner. Occasionally the wreaths weie of fir, with gilded cones as 
pendants, or with rosettes of forget-me-nots and harebells Even in these 
details there was a national significance. Ton may be sure, whenever a 
German is sufficiently advanced to express himself by means of outward 
symbols, he always puts an idea behind them. 

We followed the path of the procession to the outskirts of the city, 
where, in the house of the architect S-— , hospitable windows had been 
offered to us. A ahoi t distance b^ond were the shooting-hall and target- 
stands, around which a court of show-booths had already sprung up. 
There was a menagerie, in front of which, as an attractive sign, a live 
pelican was perched on a high post. We did not wonder that the bird 
yaivned terribly. There was also an “ Art Cabinet," witli “ anatomical 
specimens for adults ; ” the “ Harbour of Fortune,” where you either 
won a penny plaything by firing off a popgun, or lost your penny; 
“Live Bushmen, fiom Africa; ” and two carrousels for children. The 
triumphal entrance to the diooting-grounds was designed by resident 
artists. The squ.ire gateway was composed vf the shields of German 
States, set in feathery frames of fir, while on either side two lofty masts, 
spirally wreathed to the summit, lifted high in air their crowns of 
banners. From tlie centre of the arch floated the colours of the German 
empire. 

Boom ! went the cannon from the castle, announcing that the proces- 
Mon had started. All the church-belh began to chime — a raroumstanoe 
whereat the few reactionists in Gotha were deeply shocked. The road 
vras already lined with expectant crowds, who filled the banks'^on mtihar 
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aidp^ 'vrhile the central qjace wju ^ept clear bjr mounted gmdartnea. 
Somewhat in advance of the proceaaon came Duke Ernst, driving a sjpan 
of hiack-maned duns, and with such a eikihul hand that we doubt not but 
many of the strangesrs supposed he was the coachman. We failed not to 
salute the gay, clear-^ed, galhard pnnce, for whom this was a well- 
deserved day of tnnmi^. 

A blast of trumpets, a stretching of the necks of the crowd, an increas- 
ing murmur, and the procession comes I It is a double dispb^, fct the 
Turners of Thuringia hold their convention in Gotha at the same time, 
and have joined their forces to those of the ndemen. The former first 
appear, preceded by music, and graced by the presence of a second 
hundred of maidens m white, with wreaths of white flowers and rose- 

colomed scarfs Our fi-iend E , as grand marshal, rides in advance, 

and his baton bends us a solemn greeting Then come the corps cf 
Turners. Ah ! here is some sign of life, but not from the spectators: they 
are simply silent and cunous The various deputations greet the ladies of 
our party with genuine cheers — ^mild, mdeed, but well-meant. Handker- 
chiefs flourish acknowledgment Students in velvet caps wave their 
swords, banners dip, and the trumpets blow a fanfaron, as they pass. 
Toung, gallant fellows in gray hnen, they can do somethmg else besides 
spring bars and chmb ladders hand over hand. 

We count the maidens, who seem to be portioned off as angelic escorts 
to the atandaid-bearers, until the hundredth is leached. Now the rifle- 
men ! The band plays “ Schleswig-Holstein, sea-Burrormded,” as they 
pass the tncoloured flag. Company after company of riflemen appear, 
in plain gray or blue fatigue umform, but preceded by officers in astomsh- 
ing costume. Who are these in green and gold, with such plumed 
chapeaux, such excessive epaulettes, such length of sword? Generals^ 
field-marshals? you ask By no means, my friend’ they arc not even 
soldiers It is pleasant to know that the vanity of seeing oneself “ in full 
regimentals ” is not confined to militia officers. Some of the banners, how- 
ever, tattered and riddled in former wars, told a different story Decidedly 
the best-looking corps in the entire procession were the Coburg 
Turners, in their blue flannel shirts and Imen trowsers. They were 
armed with rifle, sword-bayonet, and revolver, and commanded by an 
ex-captaiu of Garibaldi’s Sicilian army, whom the duke had summoned 
from Switzerland for the purpose of giving them a military organization 
and discipline 

Xhe presence of the two hundred maidens was the most pleasing 
feature of the display — to the eye, at least. The flowing hues of the 
white robes, the soft gleam of the coloured scarfs, and the bright flush of 
the girlish faces, wound like a tlixead of grace and beauty through the 
loug files of the men. Here, again, we Recognized the artistic sense, if 
not the direct arrangement, of an arti^ Another lesson bf the festivtd 
was afforded by the perfect order preserved by the spectators, thou^udu 
of Vfhpm we peasants ftom the surroupding country. The very freedom 
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which was allowed was in itself a gnarantee of order — a &ct which some 
continental governments are slow to learn. 

After the procession had passed, we descended from onr windows and 
followed in the rear, designing to enter the enclosure in season to hear the 
duke’s address of welcome, and the song “ The German Tricolour,” to 
which he had composed the music. The standard-bearers formed a double 
line from the triumphal gateway to the portico of the hall, upon which the 
duke stood, surrounded by the officers of the Convention. His speech 
occupied about five minutes in delivery. Alter referring to that new 
direction of the popular ideas which had called forth the festival, he said, in 
a firm, decided tone, “ Strength and skill shall to-day unite in emulation 
for prizes, in order that the individual, elevated by the consciousness of 
his own value, may become more valuable to the entire people. The 
chief aim of these mutual endeavours riiould be the protection of the 
great German Fatherland, and the preservation of its honour. With such 
feelings let us reach to one another the fraternal hand 1 ” Many of the 
riflemen from abroad, who were accustomed to see their own rulers sur- 
roimded by the rigid ceremonials of the German courts, were astonished 
at the manly simplicity for which Ernst II. is distinguiriied. “ Why,” said 
one of them, “ it’s re^y comical to see your duke 1 ” “ Why so ? ” we 
asked — not knowing that “ comical,” in his dialect, expressed the highest 
measure of admiration. “ You see,” he said, “ I once had the honour of 
standing before our king. Ah, ha ! bow down and be silent ; don’t you 
recognize the divinity? But here—he’s a man, like ourselves: yes, 
actually a human being 1 He walks, and talks, and lets the sun shine 
without his permisaion 1 ” 

The shooting, which was to continue four days, immediately commenced. 
There were, in all, thirteen hundred riflemen present, representing every 
German State, with the exception of Austria. At the commencement, 
there were twenty targets, but the pressure for a chance to shoot was so 
great that ten more were subsequently added. The shooting-Btaiid was a 
spacious pavihon, erected for the purpose, on the western side of which 
weie twenty stalls, numbered to correspond with the targets. The latter 
were also named, in the order of rank : the first, to which the highest 
prizes were attached, being “ Gfermany ; ” the second, “ Duke Ernst ; ” the 
third, “ Thuringia j” and the fourth, “Schleswig-Holstein.” Afterwards 
came the German rivers, and then the representative men ; among whom 
Humboldt, Fichte, and Arndt had a place. The distance was fi>ur hundred 
feet for ten of the targets, and two hundred and fifty feet for the remainder 
The manner of shooting was divided into three classes, so arranged tha 
each clasH should apply to both distances : 1st, shooting “ with free hand,' 
withoiit rest or aid of any kind; 2nd, with the use of the diopter, o 
ffi^t-gauge ; and Srd, with rests, and all other appliances, at will. Thuf 
the rifleman who combined tbe first-class with the greatest distance, ao' 
hit the centre oftenest in proportion to the number of shots, .would h 
entitled to the highest prizes. These technical arraagementa were a gret 
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yronj to the committee, who were obliged to talce into consideration the 
diversity of Jiabits and preferences among the riflemen. 

The cracking of rifles became more and more frequent, and soon 
rattled, in scattering volleys, from one end of the pavilion to the other. 
We were interested in noticing the arrangement of the targets. Each 
was double, turning upon a pivot midway between the two, so that when 
one was up the other was down, and concealed from sight in a pit, in 
which the attendant sat. His duty was, whenever a shot was fired, to 
tom the axle, bringing the target down to note the shot with the same 
movement which elevated the other for a fresh one. The shots were 
carefully registered, and the record sent back to the pavilion from time to 
time, in a bag attached to a travelbng rope. It is a lucky circumstance 
that none of the attendants were wounded during the festival. Once, 
indeed, there was a slight alarm. One of the targets having failed to 
revolve, the firing was suspended and the pit examined, when the man 
was found lying sound asleep at the bottom, with an empty beer-mug 
beside him 1 It is no less an illustration of the care and method native 
to the German character, that, although 85,000 shots, in all, were fired, no 
accident of any kind occurred. 

The ambition of the riflemen was stimulated by the silver gleam of 
the prizes, arranged for show in a little temple adjoining the main hall. 
The front pediment of this temple, painted by Professor Schneider, 
illustrated the (just now more than ever) popular legend of the slum- 
bering Barbarossa. The old emperor sits in the vaults of the Eyffhauser, 
with his red beard grown to his feet, while the ra'^^ns fly around 
his head. So long as they continue to fly, the enchantment binds 
him ; the hour of his awaking has not yet come. But, on either side, in 
the lower caverns, the mountain-gnomes are busy, forging swords, casting 
bullets, and hammering the locks of guns. Barbarossa symbolizes the 
German unity. We should have represented him, however, if not in the 
act of awaking, as at least starting in his sleep. To complete the allegory, 
one of the ravens should be double-headed, with yellow wings ; the second 
wearing the papal tiara, and with the keys of St. Peter in his claws ; and 
the third with a spiked helmet, representing, not Prussia, but that com- 
bination of pride and stubbornness which distinguishes the militaiy caste 
in Germany. 

By this time other pavilions than those of the riflemen were crowded 
with visitors. Beside a single one of these I counted, at eleven o’clock in 
the morning, thirteen empty beer-barrels I The Turners, grouped together 
at tables under the trees, sang in chorus ; the bands played ; and outside 
of the enclosure you could hear the voices of showmen, crying: “This 
way, gentlemen; here is the wonderful and astonishing,” &o. &c. We 
strayed thitherward, where thousands of peasants were looking and listen- 
ing with open mouths and eyes. The family of “ Live Bushmen ” excited 
our curiosity, and we entered the booth. A young fellow, with loud 
voice, and eyes fixed on vacancy, performed the part of lecturer and 
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-irhich was allowed was in itadf a guarantee of order — a fact which aome 
ft ftt>tiTi<ititfll goremmente are slow to learn. 

After the procession had passed, we descended from onr windows and 
followed in the rear, designing to enter the enclosore in season to hear the 
duke’s address of welcome, and the song “ The German Tricolour,” to 
which he had composed the music. The standard-bearers formed a double 
line finm the triumphal gateway to the portico of the hall, upon which the 
duke stood, surrounded by the officers of the Convention. His speech 
occupied about five mmutes in delivery. After referring to that new 
direction of the popular ideas which had called forth the festival, he said, in 
a firm, decided tone, " Strength and skill ^all to-day unite in emulation 
for prizes, in order that the individual, elevated by the consciousness of 
his own value, may become more valuable to the entire people. The 
chief aim of these mutual endeavours should be the protection of the 
great German Fatherland, and the preservation of its honour. With such 
feelings let us reach to one another the fraternal hand t ” Many of the 
riflemen from abroad, who were accustomed to see their own rulers sur- 
rounded by the rigid ceremonials of the German courts, were astonished 
at the manly simplicity for which Ernst II. is distingm^ed. “ Why,” said 
one of them, “ it’s reidly comical to see your duke 1 ” “ Why so 7 ” we 
asked — not knowing that “ comical,” in his dialect, expressed the highest 
measure of admiration. “ You see,” he said, “ I once had the honour of 
standing before our king. Ah, ha 1 bow down and be silent : don’t you 
recogmze the divinity? But here — he’s a man, like ourselves: yea, 
actually a human being 1 He walks, and talks, and lets the sun shme 
without his permission ! ” 

'The diooting, which was to continue four days, immediately commenced. 
There were, in all, thirteen hundred riflemen present, representing every 
German State, with the exception of Austria. At the commencement, 
there were twenty targets, but the pressure for a chance to shoot was so 
great that ten more were subsequently added. The footing-stand was a 
spacious pavilion, erected for the purpose, on the western side of which 
were twenty stalls, numbered to correspond with the targets. The latter 
were also named, in the order of rank : the first, to which the highest 
prizes were attached, being “ Germany; ” the second, “Duke Ernst; ” the 
third, “ Thuringia ; ” and the fourth, “ Schleswig-Holstein.” Aflerwards 
came the German rivers, and then the representative men ; among whom 
Humboldt, Fichte, and Arndt had a place. The distance was four hundred 
foet for ten of the targets, and two hundred and fifty feet for the remainder. 
The manner of shooting was divided into three classes, so arranged that 
each class should apply to both distances : Ist, footing “ with free hand,” 
without rest or aid of any kind ; 2nd, with the use of the diopter, or 
nght-gauge ; and 3rd, with rests, and all other appliances, at will. Thns, 
the rifleman who combined the first-class with the greatest distance, and 
hit the centre oftenest in proportion to the number of shots, .would be 
entitled to the highest prizes. These techmcal arrangements were a great 
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urony to the committee, who were obliged to take into condderation the 
dlrersit j of Jiabits and preferences among the riflemen. 

The cracking of rifles became more and more frequent, and soon 
rattled, in scattering volleys, from one end of the pavilion to the other. 
We were interested m noticing the arrangement of the targets. Each 
was double, turning upon a pivot midway between the two, so that when 
one was up the other was down, and concealed from sight in a pit, in 
which the attendant sat. His duty was, whenever a shot was fired, to 
turn the axle, bringing the target down to note the shot with the same 
movement which elevated the other for a fresh one. The diots were 
carefully registered, and the record sent back to the pavilion from time to 
time, in a bag attached to a travelling rope. It is a lucky circumstance 
that none of the attendants were wounded during the festival. Once, 
indeed, there was a slight alarm. One of the targets having Mled to 
revolve, the firing was suspended and the pit examined, when the man 
was found lymg sound asleep at the bottom, with an empty beer-mug 
beside him I It is no less an illustration of the care and method native 
to the German character, that, although 85,000 shots, in all, were fired, no 
accident of any kind occurred. 

The ambition of the riflemen was stimulated by the silver gleam of 
the prizes, arranged for show in a little temple adjoining the main hall. 
The front pediment of this temple, painted by Professor Schneider, 
illustrated the now more than ever) popular legend of the slum- 
bering Barbarossa. The old emperor sits in the vaults of the Kyffbauser, 
with his red beard grown to his feet, while the ra^'ens fly around 
his head. So long as they contmue to fly, the enchantment binds 
him ; the hour of his awaking has not yet come. But, on either side, in 
the lower caverns, the mountain-gnomes are busy, forging swords, casting 
bullets, and hammering the Iccks of guns. Barbarossa symbolizes the 
German rmity. We should have represented him, however, if not in the 
act of awaking, as at least starting in his sleep. To complete the allegory, 
one of the ravens should be double-headed, with yellow wings; the second 
wearing the papal tiara, and with the keys of St. Peter in his claws ; and 
the third with a spiked helmet, representing, not Prussia, but that com- 
bination of pride and stubbornness which distinguishes the military caste 
in Germany. 

By this time other pavilions than those of the riflemen were crowded 
with visitors. Beside a single one of these I counted, at eleven o’clock in 
the morning, thirteen empty beer-barrels ! The Turners, grouped together 
at tables under the trees, sang m dhorus ; the bands played ; and outside 
of the enclosure you could hear the voices of showmen, crying: “This 
way, gentlemen, here is the wonderful and astonishing,” &c. &c. We 
strayed thitherward, where thousands of peasants were looking and listen- 
ing with open mouths and eyes. The &mily of “ Live Bushmen ” excited 
our curiosity, and we entered the booth- A young fellow, with loud 
voice, and eyes fixed on vacancy, performed the part of lecturer and 
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inteiififWter. “Here, yottt luardAijwl” he cried, “IwUl «how you the 
wild people of Africa, the eidy epechaeni ia Euicpe. 1 \«riU call 
them. You cannot tmdemta&d Iheb language, but I will trauslate for you.'* 
“ Tasfa-imaDg-ko-ko J ITya-a-a^ 1 ” answered a voice behind the curtain. 
“Kiliboo-ba-bingo!” he repeated $ "that meaus, I told them to come 
out.” Thereupou i^Mpeared a httle old woman, with a yellow Bhm and an 
immense bushy head of hmr, followed by a girl of eighteen. Bushmen 
they were not, nor Africans : very likely ordinary gipsies, dyed and 
fri^ed. “Marino'ba>bibblee-bool** be commanded; “I told them to 
sing." And sing they did, or rather scream. “ Tour lordships," said the 
bowman, who looked enough like the old woman to be her son, they 
want money to buy raw flesh, which is their food ’’ Thereupon the girl 
took up a collection, in a cocoa-nut shell. “ Your lordships,” he con- 
tinued, if you have cigars, or pipes, or tobacco, they would hke to have 
them.” The peasants winked at each other, as much as to say, “ We’ve 
had enough of this 1 ” and left in a body, we following. 

The Tamers had a grand performance in the afternoon, a ball at the 
theatre in the evening, and an excarsion to the mountainB on the follow- 
ing day. The nflemen also had their ball, but m both occaaionB there 
was a departure from the usual order. The theatre was open on all 
mdes, to every one who chose to enter. There were no doorkeepers, no 
managers; and from the back of the stage to the top of the gallery the 
space was crowded to sufioeation with a mixed multitude, varying in 
costume horn the most elegant ball-toilet to the shabby dress of the 
street-loafer. '' o be sure, this feature made it a Volksfost, m the true 
sense of the word, but at the expense of the guests, for whose pleasure 
tie ball was given. 

Thus, from morning till night, for four days, the rifles cracked, the 
old Imd'jis shook m blasts of music, the noisy booths proclaimed their 
attractions, and the beer-barrels were emptied. At the close of the- 
festival, De Leuw of Dusseldorf was declared to be the first thot, and 
Domer of Nuremberg the second. Besides the contributed pmes, four 
hundred in number, there were additional prizes in money, and the lucky 
fiiet dozen of draipshooters received several hundred thdiers a-piece, 
together with their silver goblets and spoons. 

On the last day of the convention, when the members assembled in 
the hall, the duke made a short aldress, recommendmg the formation of 
a permanent union of volunteer rifle corps {SchUtzeniund) throughout all 
Germany, not only tor the purpcee of agreeing upon normal r^nlaUons 
in r^^iurd to the ex^dsei, but also to arm and discipline the young men, 
so that they may finally constitute a reserve for the regular army. The 
time for creating a sensation by words alone,” said he, “ is past. The 
people demand action tor the sake of their strength and unity. 1 hear of 
dangers which threats our totherland; but a people is beyond danger 
as soon as it is truly united and stroi^.'' The proposal was tumnimously 
adopted. A plain-spoken doubter, however, during the day, ventured to 
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approach the duke and to aaj: — “ Your highnesi^ your words were noble 
and patriotic; but will you stand by them?” The duke answered, 
good-humouredly clapping the speaker on the shoulder: — “ My friend, all 
that I haTe heretofore promised I hare performed. I think you may 
safely confide in me this time.” • 

Not the least of the advantages which the national party in Germany 
will owe to this Convention of Eiflemen at Gotha, is the circumstance that 
it has brought so many members of the party fi^jm aU the German States 
into direct personal commumcation with their acknowledged leader. For 
the parly has been wise enough to follow a leader who not only aijoys ah 
unbounded popularity among the masses, but, being himself a reagning 
prmce, is at once a guarantee of its character for his feUow-rulers, and a 
shield fbt it against their forcible opposition. The reactionists— especially 
the Junkerthvm, or squirearchy, as the reactionary nobJity is called— 
charge Ernst II. of Saxe-Coburg-Gk)<ha with bemg a demagogue ; with 
heading the popular movement merely foi the sake of gratifymg a hollow 
ambition, but they cannot deny that his course has been thoroughly 
consistent from the beginning, and that he remained true to the cause, in 
spite of the earnest remonstrances of his compeers, at a time when it 
seemed to be utterly crushed If he is simply cunning, and not amcere, 
as they afiSrm, it is that nobler cunnmg which foresees the inevitable 
course of events, and rides on the top wave of the flood which it cannot 
stay. 

Certainly, since the Schleswig-Holstein war, in which be commanded 
the battery at Eckemfiord, no other German prince has been so popular 
with the people During the last two years this popularity has taken a 
much wider and deeper sigmficance In 1859 he not only welcomed the 
estabhshment of the National-Verein, but when, the /ree city of Frankfort 
refused to allow its members to meet in convention there, invited them at 
once to Coburg. As president of the Convention of Eiflemen he really 
exhibited an unusual amount of endurance, labouring day and mght with 
the committee of arrangements, and wmning the hearts of the guests by 
his plain, cordial bearing, his conciliatoiy patience and kindness m adjust- 
ing disputes and jealousies among them, and, more than all, by his earnest; 
patriotic utterances 

Personally, Ernst II. is a man who .both attracts and inspires confi- 
dence. He has but a slight family resemblance to Prince Albert, than 
whom he appears younger, although two years older. His features are not 
BO regularly chiselled as those of his brother, but more mobile and 
animated. He is about five feet ten inches m. height, slender, hut per- 
fectly symmetrical, and quick and elastic in his movements. His face is 
a fine oval, the forehead expansive at the temples, and the eyes a clear, 
splendid hazel. His nose is rather long, hut not prominent ; the lips firm 
and sharply cut ; while a short pointed beard increases their character of 
decidon. It is a medueval, rather than a modem head — such as might 
have belonged to that Ernst who was cained ofr by the robber knight 
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iTiTna! Tott Kaufdngenj and who was hia own ancestor in a direct line. He 
is passionately fond of hunting, riding, driving, and all other ont-door 
diversion^ of which taste his tanned face and hands give evidence. 

His qualities of mmd are too varied to admit of much profundity. 
He is at onceeauthor, composer, actor, and soldier, and withal a conversa- 
tionist of unusual powers. With an admirable memory and a vital 
interest in every field of knowledge, there are few subjects upon which he 
cannot converse brilliantly. Quick, animated, sparkling, he provokes the 
electricity of those with whom he comes in contact. His greatest aversion, 
we should judge, would be a dull person. Yet, with all these brilliant 
qualities, he is steady, prudent, and clear-headed, — ambitious no doubt, 
but intelligently so. 

His last political step— the account which he has rendered to the 
German people of his position as ruler — ^is, in its boldness and candour, a 
new apparition, and marks the downfall of a fossilized conventionalism 
in politics. As this e:q)ression undoubtedly was suggested by the results 
of the national shooting -match which we have described, we may appro- 
priately close by quoting its conclusion : “ The popular mind resembles 
the Bwelhng, swift-advanoing current of a nver. To dam it, to 
delay it in its course, is a fruitless undertaking. The waves rise 
foaming aloft, and sweep every barrier away with them. Patriots 
and princes should therefore be inspired by the same endeavour, to 
keep the fiood pure in its forward movement, and restrain it within 
its proper banks. In order to accomplish this, the active sym- 
pathy of the people themselves is necessaiy. They should not stand 
aloof from the men whose duty it is to hold the reins of government. It 
is to be condemned, indeed, when one struggles for popularity, in the 
universally-aocepted sense of the word, and makes himself ai^cially 
popular, regardless of the work in his hands. But it is equally wrong 
to suppose that without the wanh sympathy of the people — ^therefore, 
without popularity in its truer sense — ^patriotic men can beneficently 
exercise the leadership of the masses. The people must, therefore, honour 
the names of their leaders, themselves protect them firom aspersion, and 
should never lose sight of the fact that mutual confidence is inseparable 
from mutual charity and cousideiation.” 
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CHAPTEE XIL 
Peeplexitieb. 

AfiNES returned from the confessional with more sadness than her simple 
life had ever known before The agitation of her confessor, the tremulous 
eagerness of his words, the alternations of severity and tenderness in his 
manner to her, all struck her only as indications of the very grave danger 
in which she was placed, and the awfulness of the sin an.l condemnation 
which oppressed the soul of one for whom she was conscious of a deep 
and strange feeling of interest. 

She had the undoubting, uninquiring reverence which a Christianly 
educated child of those times might entertain for the vimble head of the 
Christian Church, all whose doings were to be regarded with an awful 
veneration which never even raised a question. 

That the papal throne was now filled by a man who had bought his 
election with the wages of iniquity, and dispensed its powers and offices 
with sole reference to the aggrandisement of a family proverbial for 
brutality and obscenity, was a fact well known to the reasoning and 
enlightened orders of society at this time, but it did not penetrate into those 
lowly valleys where the sheep of the Lord humbly pastured, muocently 
unconscious of the frauds and violence by which their dearest interests 
were bought and sold. 

The Christian faith we now hold, who boast our enlightened Protes- 
tantism, has been transmitted to us through the hearts and bands of such ; 
— who, while princes wrangled with pope, and pope with princes, knew 
nothing of it all, but, in lowly ways of prayer and patient labour, were 
one with us of modern times m the great central bebef of the Christian 
heart, “ Worthy is the Lamb that was slain.” 

As Agnes came slowly up the path towards the little garden, she was 
conscious of a burden and weariness of spirit she bad never known before. 
She passed the little moist grotto, which in former times she never failed 
to visit to see if there were any new-blown cyclamen, without giving it 
even a thought. A crimson spray of gladiolus leaned from the rock and 
seemed BofUy to kiss her cheek, yet she regarded it not ; and once stopping 
and gazing abstractedly upward on the flower-tapestried walls of the goige, 
as they rose in wreath and garland and festoon above her, she felt as if tlie 
brilliant yellow of the broom and the crimson of the giUyfiowers, and all 
the filuttering, nodding armies of brightness that were dancing in the sun- 
light, were too gay for such a world as this, where mortal ons and sorrows 
made such havoc with all that seemed brightest and best, and she longed 
to fly away and be at rest. 
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Just then she heard the cheerful voice of her unde in the little garden 
above, as he was singing at his painting. The words were those of that 
old Latin hymn of Saint Bematd, whiteh, in ita English dress, has thrilled 
many a Methodist dass-meeting and many a Puritan conference, telling, 
in the welcome they meet in each Christian soul, that theie is a unity in 
Christ’s Churdk which is not outward, — a secret, invidble bond by which, 
under warring names and badges of oppodtion, His true followers have 
yet been one in Him, even though they discerned it not. 

“What, my little onel" sai the monk, looking over the wall; “is 
it not a beautiful morning t ” 

“ Dear uncle, it is," said Agnes. “ And I have been so glad to hear 
your beautiful hymn ! — it comforted me." 

“ Comforted you, httle heart ? What a word is that ! When you get 
as for along on your journey as your old unde, then you may talk of 
comfort; but who thmks of comforting birds or butterflies or young 
lambs? ” 

“ Ah, dem: unde, I am not so very happy," returned Agnes, ttie tears 
starting into her eyes. 

“ Not happy ? ’’ exclaimed the monk, looking up from his drawing. 
“ What dreadful affliction has come upon you ? — hey, my httle heart ? ” 

Agnes sat down on the comer of the marble foimtain, and, covering 
her foce with her apron, sobbed as if her heart would break. 

“ Why, really, little heart of mme, this is something serious,” said the 
monk ; “ let your old unde try to hdp you." 

“ It isn’t foi myself,’’ said Agnes, endeavouring to check her feelings, 
— ^“it is uot for myself, — it is for another, — ^for a soul lost. Ah, my 
Jesus, have mercy 1 ’’ 

“ A soul lost ? Our Mother forbid 1 ’’ said the monk, crossing himself. 

“ Who 18 it, my dear ? — tell me about it,” said the monk. 

“Dear uncle, you remember the youth who suddenly appeared to 
us iu the moonlight here a fow evenings ago 7 ’’ 

“ Ah, indeed ! ’’ exclaimed the monk , — “ what of him ? ’’ 

“ Father Francesco has tdd me dreadful thii^ of him tliis morning ? ’’ 

“ What things?” 

“ Dnde, he fo excommunicated by our Holy Father the P(^.’’ 

Father Antonio, as a member of one of the most enlightened and 
miltivated rdigious orders of the times, and as an intimate companion and 
disciple of Savcmaiola, had a full understanding of the character of the 
reigning Pope, mid therefore had his own private opinion of how much 
his excommunicatioa was likely to be worth in the invisible world. He 
knew ifliat the same doom had been threatened towards his saintly master, 
for oppotisg and ezporing tiie scandalous vices which disgraced the high 
places of the (^urdi ; so that, on the whole, when he heard tiiat this 
young man was excommuiiioated, so for from bemg impressed with honor 
tomads him, he oouceited the idea that he might he a particularly honest 
fellow and good Christian. But then he did not hold it wise to disturb 
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the &ith of the simple-hearted bj revealing to them the truth about the 
head of the Church on earth. Father Antonio did not, therefore, tell 
Agnee that the announcement which had filled her with such distress was 
far less conclusive with himself of the ill desert of the mdividual to whom 
It related. 

“ My little heart,” he answered, gravely, “ did you learn the sin for 
which duB young man was excommumcated?” 

“ Ah, me ! my dear uncle, I fear he is an infidel, — on xmbdLiever. 
Indeed, now I remember it, he confessed as much to me the odier day.” 

“"When did he tell you this?” 

“ You remember, my uncle, when you were sent for to the dying 
man ? When you were gone, I kneeled down to pray for his soul ; and 
when I rose from prayer, this young cavaher was sitting right here, on 
this end of the fountain He was lookmg fixedly at me, with such sad 
eyes, so full of longing and pain, that it was guite piteous ; and he spoke 
to me so sadly, I could not but pity him.” 

“ And what did he say to you, child?” 

“Ah, father, he said that he was all alone in the world, without 
friends, and utteily desolate, with no one to love him ; but worse than 
that, he said he had lost his faith that he could not beheve.” 

“ I must seek this youth,” said the monk, in a musing tone ; “perhaps 
I may find out what hath driven him away from the fold.” 

“ Come now, httle darling, wipe your blight eyes, and look at these 
plans I have been making for the shrme we were talkmg of, in the 
gorge. See heie, I have drawn a goodly arch with a pinnacle; under 
the arch shall be the picture of our Lady with the blessed Babe. 
The arch shall be cunningly sculptured with vines of ivy and passion- 
tlower, and on one side of it shall stand Saint Agnes with her lamb, 
and on the other. Saint Cecilia, crowned with roses ; and on this pinnade 
above all, Saint Micbael, all in armour, shall stand leaning, one hand <m 
his sword, and holding a shield with the cross upon it ” 

“ Ah, that wiU be beautiful 1 ” said Agnes. 

“You can scarcely tell,” pursued the monk, “from this faint, drawing, 
what the picture of our Lady is to be ; but I shall paint her to the highest 
of my art, and with many prayers that I may work worthily. You see, 
die shall be standing on a cloud with a background all of bomished gold, 
hke the streets of the New Jerusalem; and die shall be clothed m a 
mantle of purest blue from head to foot, to represent the unclouded sky of 
summer; on her forehead she shall wear the evening star, which ever 
shineth when we say the Ave Maria, and all the borders of her blue 
vesture shall be cunningly wrought with fringes of stars ; and the dear 
Babe rfiall lean his httle che^ to hers so peacefully, and there diall be a 
clear ubining of love through her face, and a heavenly restfuiness, that ii 
diall do one’s heart good to look at her. Many a blessed hour shall I 
have over this picture, and many a hymn shall I sing as my wmrk goeb 
on. I must go about to prepare the panels forthwith; and it were vdi, 
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if fhere be ibat yotaag maa wbo 'nrorks in stone, to hire him summoned 
to our conference.” 

“I think,” said Agnes, “that jou will find him in the town; he 
dwells next to the cathedral.’' 

I trust he is a youth of pious life and conversation,” said the monk. 
“ I must call on him this afternoon ; for he ought to be stirring himself 
up by hymns and prayers, and by meditations on the beauty of saints and 
angels, for so goodly a work. I would, dear daughter, you could see our 
great Duomo in Florence, which is a mountain of precious marbles and 
many-coloured mosaics ; and the Campanile that riseth thereby is like a 
lily of Paradise, — so tall, so stately, with such an infinite grace, and 
adorned all the way up with holy emblems and images of saints and angels; 
nor is there any part of it, within or without, that is not fini^ed sacredly 
with care, as an ofiering to the most perfect Grod. Truly, our fair Florence, 
though she be little, is worthy, by her sacred adornments, to be worn as 
the lily of our Lady’s girdle, even as she hath been dedicated to her.” 

In the afternoon, the monk went to the town to seek the young artist, 
and also to inquire for the stranger for whom his pastoral offices were m 
reqmsition, while Agnes remained alone in the little solitary garden. 

It was one of those rich dumberous afternoons of spring that seem to 
bathe earth and heaven with an Elysian softness ; and fi-om her little 
lonely nook ^rouded in dusky shadows by its orange-trees, Agnes looked 
down the sombre goige to where the open sea lay, panting and palpitating 
m blue and violet waves, while the little white sails of fishing-boats drifted 
hither and thither, now silvered in the sunidiine, now &diDg away like a 
dream into the violet vapour bands that mantled the horizon. The 
weather would have been oppressively sultry but for the gentle breeze 
which constantly drifted landward with coolness m its wings. The hum 
of the old town came to her ear softened by distance and mingled with the 
patter of the fountain and the music of birds singing in the trees overhead. 
Agnes tried to busy herself with her spinning ; but her mind constantly 
wandered away, and stirred and undulated with a thousand dun and 
un^sped thoughts imd emotions, of which she vagudy questioned in her 
own mind. Why did Father Francesco warn her so solemnly against an 
earthly love ? Did he not know her vocation 7 But stUl he was wisest 
and must know best; there must be danger, if he said so. But then, this 
knight had spoken so modestly, so humbly, — so differently fi:om Giulietta’s 
lovers ! — for Giuhetta had sometimes found a (diance to recount to Agnes 
some of her triumphs. How could it be that a knight so brave and 
gentle, and so piously brought up, should become an infidel ? Ah, uncle 
Antonio was right, — ^he must have had some foul wrong, some dreadful 
injury 1 When Agnes was a child, in travelling with her grandmother 
through one of the highest passes of the Apennines, die had chanced to 
discover a wounded eagle, whom an arrow had pierced, sitting all alone 
by himself on a rock, with his feathers ruffled and a film coming over his 
great dear bright eye, — and, ^ver full of compassion, had taken him I 9 
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nurse, and bad travelled for a day with him in her arms; and the 
mournful look of his clear regal eyes now came into her memory. “ Tes,” 
she said to herself, “ he is hke my poor eagle. The archers Iiave wounded 
him, so that he is glad to find shelter even with a poor maid like me ; but 
it was easy to see my eagle had been king among birds, even as this 
knight IS among men. Certainly, God must love him, — ^he is so beautifiil 
and noble ! I hope dear uncle will find him this afternoon ; he knows 
how to teach him : as for me, I can only pray." 

Siich were the thoughts that Agnes twisted into the shining white Sax, 
whiie her eyes wandered dreamily over the soft hazy landscape. At last, 
lulled by the shivering sound of leaves, and the bird-songs, and wearied 
with the agitations of the morning, her head lay back against the end of 
the sculptured fountain, the spindle slowly dropped from her hand, and her 
eyes were closed m sleep, the murmur of the fountam still soundmg in her 
dreams. In her dreams she seemed to be wandering far away among the 
purple passes of the Apennines, where she had come years ago when she 
was a httle girl ; with her grandmother she pushed through old ohve- 
groves, weird and twisted with many a quaint gnarl, and rustlmg their pale 
silvery leaves in noonday twilight. Sometimes she seemed to carry in her 
bosom a wounded eagle, and often she sat down to stroke it and to try to 
give it food from her hand, and as often it looked upon her with a proud, 
patient eye, and then hei' grandmother seemed to shake her roughly by the 
arm and bid her throw the silly bird away ; — ^but then agam the dream 
changed, and she saw a knight he bleeding and dymg m a lonely hollow, 
his garments tom, his sword broken, and his face pale and faintly streaked 
with blood ; and she kneeled by him, trying m vain to stanch a deadly 
wound in hia side, while he said reproachfully, “ Agnes, dear Agnes, why 
would you not save me 7 ” And then she thought he kissed her hand 
with his cold dying bps ; and she ^vered and awoke, — ^to find that her 
hand was indeed held in that of the cavalier, whose eyes met hers when 
first she unclosed her own, and the same voice that spoke m her dreams 
said, “ Agnes, dear Agnes ! ” 

For a moment she seemed stupefied and confounded, and sat passively 
regardmg the knight, who kneeled at her feet and repeatedly kissed her 
hand, calling her his saint, his star, his hfe, and whatever other fair name 
poetry lends to love. All at once, however, her face flushed crimson red, 
she drew her hand qmckly away, and, rising up, made a motion to retreat, 
saying, in a voice of alarm, — 

“ Oh, my lord, this must not be 1 I am committing deadly an 
to hear you. Please, please go ! please leave a poor girl ! " 

“ Agnes, what does this mean 7 ” said the cavalier. “ Only two days 
since, m this place, you promised to love me; and that promise has 
brought me from utter despur to love of life. Nay, since you told me 
that, 1 have been able to pray once more; the whole world seems changed 
for me: and now will you take it all away ! — ^you, who are all I have on 
fartb 1 ” 
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“ My lord, I did not know then that I was tinning. Oar dear Mother 
knows I said only what I thought was true and right, but I find it was 
a sin.” 

“A sin io love, Agnes ? Heaven must be full of sin, then; for there 
they do nothing else.” 

“Oh, my lord, I must not argue trith you; I am forbidden to listen 
even for a moment. Please go. I will never forget you, sir — ^never 
forget to pray for you, and to love yon as they love in heaven j but I am 
forbidden to speak with you. I fear I have sinned in hearing and saying 
even this much.” 

“Who forbids you, Agnes? Who has the right to forbid your good, 
kind heart to love, where love is so deeply needed, and so gratefully 
received ? ” 

“ My holy father, whom I am bound to obey as my soul’s director," 
said Agnes: “he has forbidden me so much as to listen to a word, and yet 
I have listened to many. How could I help it ? ” 

“ Ever these priests 1 ” muttered the cavalier, his brow darkening with 
an impatient frown : “ wolves in sheep’s clothing I " 

“ Alas ! ” said Agnes, sorrowfully, “ why will you ^ ” 

“ Why will I what ’ ” he interrupted, facing suddenly toward her, and 
looking dow’n with a fierce, scornful determination. 

“ Why will you be at war with the Holy Church ? Why will you 
peril your eternal salvation ^ ” 

“Is there a Holy Church ? Where is it? Would there were one ! 
I am bbnd and cannot see it Little Agnes, you promised to lead me ; 
but you drop my hand in the darkness. Who wUl guide me, if you 
will not ? ” 

“ My lord, I am most unfit to be your guide. I am a poor girl, with- 
out any learning; but there is my uncle I spoke to you of. Oh, my lord, 
if you only would go to him, he is wise and gentle both. I must go in now, 
my lord, — ^indeed, I must. 1 must not sm further. I must do a heavy 
penance for having hstened and spoken to you, aller the holy father had 
forbidden me.” 

“ No, Agnes, you shall not go m,” said the cavalier, suddenly stepping 
before her and placing himself across the doorway ; “ you sAall see me, 
and hear me too. I take the sin on myself; you cannot help it. How 
will yon avoid me 7 Will yon fly now down the path of the gorge ? I 
will follow you. I am desperate. I had but one comfort on earth, but 
one hope of heaven, and that through you; and you, cruel, are so ready 
to give me up at the first word of your priest 7 ” 

“ God knows if I do it willingly,” said Agnes ; “but I know it is .best ; 
for I feel I should love you too well, if I saw more of you. My lord, you 
are strong and tan compel me, but I beg you to leave me.” 

“Dear Agnes, could you really feel it possible that you might love me 
too Well?” ]^eadlsd the cavalier, Ms whole maimer (foaaging “Ahl 
you far away to my home in the mountains, far up ia the 
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beautiful blue mountains, 'wbere the air is so clear, and the wearj, 
wrangling world lies so far below that one forgets it entirelj, you should 
be my wife, my queen, my empress. You should lead me where you 
would ; your word should be my law. I will go with you wherever you 
will, — to confession, to sacrament, to prayers, never so often ; never will I 
lebel against your word: if you decree, I will bend my neck to king or 
priest; I will reconcile me with anybody or anything only for your sweet 
sake, you shall lead me aU my life; and when we die, I ask only that you 
may lead me to our Mother’s throne in heaven, and pray her to tolerate 
me for your sake. Come, now, dear, is not even one unworthy soul worth 
saving ? " 

“My lord, you Lave taught me how wise my holy father was in for- 
bidding me to listen to you. He knew better than I how weak was my 

heart, and how I might be drawn on from step to step tiU My lord, 

I must be no man’s wife. I follow the blessed Saint Agnes. May God 
give me grace to keep my vows without wavering ! — for then I shall gam 
power to intercede for yon and brmg down blessings on your soul Oh, 
never, never speak to me so again, my lord ! — you will make me very, 
very unhappy. If there is any truth in your words, my lord, if you really 
love me, you will go, and you will never try to speak to me again.” 

“ Never, Agnes ' never 1 Thmfc what you are saying ! ” 

“ Oh, I do think! I know it must be best," said Agnes, much agitated; 
“ for, if I should see you often and hear your voice, I should lose all my 
strength. 1 could never resist, and 1 should lose heaven for you and mo 
too. Leave me, and I will never, never forget to pray for you ; and go 
quickly too, for it is time for my grandmother to come home, and she 
would be so angry : — she would never believe I bad not been doing wrong, 
and perhaps she would make me marry somebody that I do not wish to 
She has threatened that many times; but I beg her to leave me free to go 
to my sweet home in the convent and my dear mother Theresa." 

“ They shall never marry you against your will, little Agnes, I pledge 
you my knightly word. I will protect you from that. Promise me, dear, 
that, if ever you be man’s wife, you will be mine. Only promise me that, 
and I will go." 

“ Will you ? " said Agnes, in an ecstacy of fear and apprehension, in 
which there mingled some strange troubled gleams of happiness. “ Well, 
then, I will. Ah I I hope it is no sin 1 ” 

“ Believe me, dearest, it is not,” said the knight, “ Say it again, — say, 
that I may hear it, — say, ‘ If ever I am man’s wife, I wiU be thine^’ — say 
it, and I will go.” 

“ Well, then, my lord, if ever I am man's wife, 1 will be thine," said 
Agnes. “ But I will be no man’s wife. My heart and hand are promised 
elsewhere. Come, now, my lord, your word must be kept.” 

“ Let me put this ring on your finger, lest you forget,” said die cavalier. 

“ It was my mother’s ring, and never during her lifetime heard anything 
but prayers and hyums. It is saintly, and worthy of thee." 
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“ No, my lord, I may not Grandmother would inquire about it. I 
cannot keep it; but fear not my foigetting : I shall never forget you.” 

“ Will you ever want to see me, Agnes? ” 

“ I hope not, ranee it is not best. But you do not go.” 

“ Well, then, farewell, my little wife I farewell, till I claim thee ! ” 
said the cavalier, as he kissed her hand, and vaulted over the wall. 

“ How strange that I cannot make him understand 1 ” said Agnes, 
when he was gone. “ I must have sinned; 1 must have done wrong; but 
I have been trying all the while to do right. Why would he stay so and 
look at me so with those deep eyes ’ I was very hard with him,— very ! 
I trembled for him, 1 was so severe ; and yet it has not discouraged him 
enough. How strange that he would call me so, after all, when I explained 
to him I never could marry 1 Must I tell all this to Father Francesco ? 
How dreadful ! How he looked at me before ! How he trembled and 
turned aivay from me ! What will he think now f Ah, me ! why must 
I tell him ? If I could only confess to my mother Theresa, that would be 
easier. We have a mother in heaven to hear us; why should we not have 
a mother on earth ? Father Francesco frightens me so ! His eyes bum 
me 1 They seem to bum into my soul, and he seems angry with me 
sometimes, and sometimes looks at me so strangely 1 Dear, blessed 
mother,” she said, kneeling at the shnne, “ help thy little child ! I do not 
want to do wrong: I want to do right. Oh, that I could come and live 
with thee ! ” 

Poor Agnes ! a new experience had opened in her heretofore tranquil 
life, and her day was one of conflict. Do what die would, the words that 
had been spoken to her in the morning would return to her mmd, and 
sometimes she awoke with a shock of guilty surprise at finding she had 
been dreaming over what the cavalier said to her of living with him alone, 
in some clear, high, purple sohtude of those beautiful mountams which 
she remembered as an enchanted dream of her childhood. Would he 
really always love her, then ; always go with her to prayers and mass and 
sacrament, and be reconciled to the Church ; and should she indeed have 
the joy of feeling that his noble soul was led back to heavenly peace 
through her? Was not this better than a barren life of hymns and 
prayers in a cold convent? Then the very voice that uttered these words 
— ^that voice of veiled strength and manly daring, that spoke with such a 
gentle pleading, and yet such an undertone of authority, as if he had a 
right to claim her for himself, — she seemed to feel the tones of that voice 
in every nerve : and then the strange thrilling pleasure of thinking that 
he loved her so 1 Why should he, this strange, beautiful knight ? 
Doubtless he had seen splendid high-bom ladies : he had seen even 
queens and princesses; and what could he find to like in her, a poor little 
peasant ? Nobody ever thought so much of her before, and yet he was so 
nnhappy without her : it was strange he diould be ; but he said so, and 
it must be trae. After all. Father Francesco might be mistaken about his 
being wicked. On the whole, she felt sure he was mistaken : at least in 
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part. Uncle Antonio did not seem to be so mnch locked at what 
told him ; he knew the temptations of men better, perhaps, because he 
did not stay shut up in one convent, but travelled all about, preaching and 
teaching. If only he could see him, and talk with him, and make him » 
good Christian, why, then, there would be no further need of her; — and 
Agnes was surprised to £nd what a dreadful, dreary blank appeared before 
her when she thought of this. Why should she wish him to remember 
her, since she never could be his? — and yet nothing seemed so dreadM 
as that he should forget her. So the poor little innocent fly beat and 
fluttered in the mazes of that enchanted web, where Uiousands of her frail 
sex have beat and fluttered before her. 


CHAPTER yiTT. 

The Monk and the Cavalier. 

Father Antonio had been down through the streets of the old town of 
Sorrento, searching for the young stone-cutter, and, flnding him, had ^ent 
some time in enhghtening him as to the details of the work he wished him 
to execute. 

He found him not so easily kindled into devotional fervours as he had 
fondly imagined ; nor could all his most devout exhortations produce one- 
quarter of the eflfect upon him that resulted from the discovery that it 
was the fair Agnes who originated the design and was mterested in its 
execution. Then did the large black eyes of the youth kindle into some- 
thing of sympathetic fervour, and he willingly promised to do his very 
best at the carving. 

“ I used to know the fair Agnes well, years ago,” he smd ; “ but of 
late she will not even look at me ; yet I worship her none the less. Who 
can help it that sees her 7 I don’t think she is so hard-hearted as she 
seems ; but her grandmother and the priests won’t so much as allow her 
to lift up her eyes when one of us yoimg fellows goes by. Twice these 
five years past have I seen her eyes, and then it was when I contrived 
to get near the holy water when there was a press round it of a saint’s 
day , I reached some to her on my finger, and then she smiled upon me 
and thanked me. Those two smiles are all I have had to live on for 
all this time. Perhaps, if I work very well, she will give me another, 
and perhaps she will say, * Thank you, my good Pietro I ’ as she 
used to, when I brought her birds’ eggs or helped her across the ravine, 
years ago.” 

“ Well, my brave boy, do your best,” said the monk, “ and let the 
shrine be of the fairest white marble. I will be answerable for the 
expense : I will b^ it of those who have substance.” 

“ So please you, holy father,” said Pietro, “ I know of a spot, a little 
below here on the coast, where was a heathen temple in the old days; and 
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one caa dig Iherefroia long pieces of feir white marble, all covered with 
heathen images. I know not whether your reverence would think them 
fit &r Christian puipoaes.” 

“So much tiie better, boy I bo much the better 1 ” replied the monk, 
heartily. “ Only let the marble be fine and white, and it is as good as 
converting a heathen, any time, to baptize it to Christian uses. A few 
strokes of the chisel will soon demolish their naked nymphs and other 
such rubbish, and we can carve holy virgins, robed from head to foot in 
all modesty, as beoometh saints.” 

“I will get my boat and go down this very afternoon,” said Pietro ; 
“ and, sir, I hope I am not making too bold in asking you, when you see 
the fiiir Agnes, to present unto her this lily, in memorial of her old play- 
fellow.” 

“ That I will, my boy 1 And now I think of it, she spoke kindly of 
you, as one that had been a companion in her childhood ; but said her 
grandmother would not allow her to speak to you now.” 

“ Ah, that 18 it ! ” said Pietro “• Old Elsie is a fierce old kite, with 
strong beak and long claws, and will not let the poor girl have any good 
of her youth. Some say she means to many her to a rich old man, and 
some say she will shut her up in a convent ; which I should say was a 
sore hurt and loss to the world : there are a plenty of women, whom 
nobody wants to look at, for that sort of work ; and a beautiful face is 
a kind of psalm which makes one want to be good.” 

“Weil, well, my boy, work Well and faithfully for the saints on this 
ehrme, and 1 dare promise you many a smile from this fair maiden ; for 
her heart is set upon the glory of God and bis saints, and she will smile 
<m any one who helps on the good work. I shall look in on thee daily for 
a time, till I see the work well started." 

So saying, the old monk took his leave. Just as he was passing out of 
the house, some one brushed rapidly by him, going down the street. As 
he passed, the quick eye of the monk recognized the caraher whom he 
had seen in the garden but a few evenings before. It was not a face and 
form easily forgotten, and the monk follovred him at a little distance be- 
hind, resolvii^, if he saw him turn in anywhere, to follow and crave an 
audience of him. 

Accordingly, as he saw the cavdier entering under the low arch that 
led to his hotel, he stepped up and addressed him with a gesture of bene- 
diction. 

“ Gtod bless you, my son 1 ” 

“ What would you with me, father ?” ariied the cavalier, with a hasty 
and somewhat suspicious glance. 

“ I would that you would give me an audience of a few moments on 
some nmtters of importance,” rephed the monk, mildly. 

The tones of his voice seemed to have exrited some vague.remem- 
brance in the mind of the cavalier; few he eyed him narrowly, and 
seemed tiying to recollect where he had seen him before. Suddenly a 
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light ft{>peax<ed to flash upon his mind ; for his whole manner became at 
onee more cordial. 

“ M 7 good father,” he said, “ my poor lodging and Msure are at your 
service for any communication you may see fit to make.” 

So saying, he led the way up the damp, ill-sitielli&g stone staircase, 
and opened the door of the deseited room where we have seen him mice 
before. Closing the door, and seating himself at Ihe one rickety table 
which the room afibrded, he motioned to the monk to be seated also ; tiien 
taking ofi!' his plumed hat, he threw it negligently on the table beside 
bim, and passing his white and finely formed hand through the black 
curls of his hair, he tossed them carelessly fiom his forehead, and, leaning 
his cbm m the hollow of his hand, fixed his glittering eyes on the monk 
in a manner that seemed to demand his errand. 

“ My lord,” said the monk, in those gentle, concihating tones which 
were natmal to him, “ I would ask a httle help of yon m regard of a 
Christian undertaking which I have here in hand. The dear Lord hath 
put It into the heart of a pious young maid of this vicmity to erect a 
shnne to the honour of our Lady and her dear Son in ^is goige of 
Sorrento, hard by. It is a gloomy place in the night, and hath been said 
to be infested by evil spirits ; and my fair niece, who is fiill of all holy 
thoughts, desired me to draw the plan, for this shrine, and, so for as my 
poor skill may go, I have done so. See here, my lord, are the drawings.” 

The monk laid them down on the table, his pale cheek flushing with a 
famt glow of artistic enthusiasm and pride, as he explained to the young 
man the plan and drawings. 

The cavaher hstened courteously, but without much apparent interest, 
tJl the monk drew from his portfolio a paper and said — 

“ This, my lord, is my poor and feeble conception of the most sacred 
form of our Lady, which I am to pidnt for the centre of the ifonne." 

He laid down the paper, and the cavalier, with a sudden exclamation, 
snatched it up, looking at it eagerly. 

“ It is she ! " he cned j “ it is her very self 1 — ^the divme Agnes, — the 
lily flower, — the sweet star, — the only one among women I ” 

“ I see you have recognized the likeness,” said the monk, blushing : 

“ I know that it hath been thought a practice of doubtful edification 
to represent holy things under the image of anything earthly; but 
when any mortal seems especially gifted with a heavenly spirit out- 
shining in the face, it may be that our Lady chooses her to reveal 
heiself m.” 

The cavaher was gazing so intently on the picture, that he scarcely 
heard' the apology of the monk ; he held it up, and seemed to study it with, 
a long admu'ing gaze. 

“ You have great skill with your pencil, my father,” he said ; ‘‘ one 
would not look for such things from under a monk’s hood.” 

“ I belong to the San Marco in Florence, of which you may have 
heard,” said Father Antonio, “ and am an unworthy dismple the tradi- 
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tioM of the blessed Angelico, whose '^ons of heavenly things are ever 
before ns; and no less am I a disdple of ihe renowned Savonarola, of 
whose feme all Italy hath heard befere now> / 

« Savonarola? ” returned the other, with eagerness, — “ he that makes 
these vile miscreants that call themselves Pope and Cardinals tremble 7 
All Italy, all Christendom, is groaning and stretching out the hand to him 
to &ee them from these abominations. My fether, tell me of Savonarola, — 
how goes he, and what sncceas hath he? ” 

“My son, it is now many months since I left Florence; since which 
time 1 have been sojourning in by-places, repairing dirines and teaching 
the poor of the Lord’s dock, who are scattered and n^lected by the idle 
shepherds who only think to eat the desh and warm themselves with the 
deece of the sheep, for whom the good Shepherd gave his life. My 
duties have been humble and quiet ; for it is not given to me to wield the 
sword of rebuke and controversy, like my great master.” 

“ And you have not heard, then,” said the cavaher, eagerly, “that they 
have excommunicated him 7 ” 

“ I knew that was threatened,” replied the monk, “ but I did not think 
it possible that it could befell a man of such shining hohness of hfe, so 
signally and openly owned of God, that the veiy gifts of the drst Apostles 
seem revived in him.” 

“ Does not Satan always hate the Lord 7 ” retorted the cavalier. 
“ Alexander and his councils are possessed of the devil, if ever men were; 
and are sealed as his children by every abominable wickedness. The 
devil sits in Christ’s seat, and hath stolen his signet-nng, to seal 
decrees against the Lord’s own followers : what are Christian men to do 
in such case 7 ” 

The monk sighed and looked troubled. 

“ It is hard to say,” he answered. “ So much I know ; that before I 
left Florence our master wrote to the Kmg of France touching the 
dreadful state of things at Eome, and tned to stir him up to call a general 
oouncU of the Church. I much fear me this letter may hare fallen into 
the hands of the Pope.” 

“ I tell you, fether,” exclaimed the young man, starting up and laying 
his hand on his sword, “ we must fight ! It is the sword that must decide 
this matter ! Was not the Holy Sepulchre saved from the Infidds by the 
sword 7 — and once more the sword must save the Holy City from worse 
infidels than the Turka If such doings as these are allowed in the Holy 
City, in another generation there will be no Christians left on earth. 
Alexander and Csesar Borgia and the Lady Lucrezia are enough to drive 
rebgion from the world. They make us long to go back to the traditions 
of our Bomon fethers,*— who were men of cleanly and honourable lives 
and of heroic deeds, scorning bribery and deceit. They honoured God 
by noble lives, little as they knew of Him. But these men are a shame 
to the mothers who bore them.” 

“ You epeak too truly, my son,” said the monk. “ Alas 1 the mreation 
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gtoaneth aiid travailetli in pain 'witli these things. Many a time and oft 
hare I seen our master groaning and wrestling with God on this account. 
For it is to small purpose that we have gone through Italy preaching and 
stnrring up the people to more holy lives, when from the very Hill of 
Zion, the height of the sanctuary, come down these streams of pollution. It 
seems as if the time had come that the world could bear it no longer.” 

“ Well, if it come to the trial of the sword, as come it must,” said the 
cavalier, “ say to your master that Agostmo Sarelli has a band of one 
hundred tried men and an impregnable fastness in the mountain, where 
he may take refuge, and where they will gladly hear the Word of God 
from pure bps. They call us robbers, — ^us who have gone out from the 
assembly of robbers, that we might lead honest and cleanly lives. There 
is not one among us that hath not lost houses, lands, brothers, parents, 
children, or friends, through their treacherous cruelty. There be those 
whose wives and sisters have been forced into the Borgia harem ; there be 
those whose children have been tortured before their eyes ; those who 
have seen the fairest and dearest slaughtered by these heU-hounds, who 
yet sit in the seat of the Lord and give decrees in the name of Christ. Is 
there a God ? If there be, why is He silent ? ” 

Yea, my son, there is a God,” relied the monk ; “ but his ways are 
not as ours. A thousand years in his sight are but as yesterday; as a 
watch m the night. He shall come, and shall not keep silence.” 

“ Perhaps you do not know, father,” said the young man, “ that I, too, 
am excommunicated. 1 am excommumcated, because, Caesar Borgia 
having killed my eldest brother, and dishonoured and slam my sister, and 
seized on all our possessions, and the Pope havmg protected and confirmed 
him thereiu, 1 declare the Pope to be not of God, but of the devil. 1 
will not submit to him, nor be ruled by him; and I and my fellows will 
make good our mountains against him and his crew, with such right arms 
as the good Lord hath given us.” 

“ The Lord be with you, my son 1 ” said the monk ; “ and the Lord 
bring His Church out of these deep waters 1 Suiely, it is a lovely and 
beautiful Church, made dear and preciouB by innumerable saints and 
martyrs who have given their sweet lives up willingly for it ; and it is 
full of records of righteousness, of prayers and alms and works of mercy 
that have made even the veiy dust of our Italy precious and holy. Why 
hast Thou abandoned this vine of Thy planting, O Lord 7 The boar out 
of the wood doth waste it; the wild beast of the field doth devour it. 
Return, we beseech Thee, and visit this vine of Thy planting 1 ” 

The monk clasped his hands and looked upward pleadmgly, the tears 
running down his wasted cheeks. Ah, many such strivings and prayers 
in those days went up from silent hearts m obscure solitudes, that wrestled 
and groaned under that nughty burden which Luther at last received 
strength to heave from the heart of the Church. 

'‘Then, fiither, you do admit that one may be banned by the Pope, 
and may utterly refuse and disown him, and yet be a Christian 7 ” 
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How cflu I otberwue 7 ” Raid the monk. "Do X not see the greatest 
saint this age or any age has ever seen nnder the excommunication of the 
greatest sinner 7 Only, my son, let me vsm you. Become not irreverent 
to the true Church because of a false nstxrper. Beverence the sacraments, 
the hymns, the prayers all the more for this aad condition in which yon 
stand. What teacher is mere faithful in these respects than my master ? 
Who hath more zeal for onr blessed Lord Jesus, and a more living faith 
in Him 7 Wlio hath a more filial love and tenderness towards our blessed 
Mother? Who hath more reverent commimion with all the aainta than 
he ? Truly, he sometimes seems to me to walk encompassed by all the 
armies of heaven, — such a power goes forth in his words, and such a holi- 
ness in his life." 

“ Ah,” cried Agostino, “ would I had such a confessor ! The sacra- 
ments might once more have power for me, and I might cleanse my soul 
from unbelief.” 

“ Dear son,” said the monk, “ accept a moat unworthy, but sincere 
follower of this holy prophet, who yearns for your salvation Let me 
have the happiness of granting to thee tlie sacraments of the Church, 
which, doubtless, are thine by right as one of the flock of the Lord Jesus 
Come tb me some day this week in confession, and thereafter thou shalt 
receive the Lord within thee, and be once more urn ted with Him ” 

" My good father," said the young man, grasping his hand, and much 
afiected, “ I will come. Your words have done me good ; but I must 
think more of them. I will come soon ; but these things cannot be done 
without pondering : it will take some time to bring my heart into chanty 
with all men.” 

The monk rose up to depart, and began to gather up his drawings. 

“ For this matter, father," said the cavalier, throwing several gold 
pieces upon the table, " take these, and as many more as you need ask for 
your good work. I would wilhngly pay any sum,” he added, while a 
foint blush rose to his cheek, " if you would give me a copy of this 
Gold would be nothing in comparison with it ” 

“ My son,” a^ed the monk, smiling, “ would it be to thee an image 
of an earthly or a heavenly love 7 ” 

“ Of both, father," replied the young man. “ For that dear face has 
been more to me than prayer or hymn ; it has been even as a sacrament 
to me, and through it I know not what of holy and heavenly infiueaces 
have come to me.” 

“ Said I not well,’’ returned the monk, exulting, " that there were 
fliose on whom our Mother shed such grace that their very beauty led 
heavenward ? Such are they whom the artist looks for, when he wonld 
adorn a shrine where ftie faithful idiall worship. Well, my son, I must 
use my poor art for you ; and as for gold, ve of our convent take it not 
except for the adorning of holy things, snch as this shrine.” 

“ How soon shall it be done? " asked the young man, eagerly. 

"Patience, patience, my lend ! Borne was not built in a day, and 
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our art must work by slow touches; but I vill do mj best. Yet where- 
Ibre, my lord, dierUb this image? ” 

“Father, are you of near kin to this maid 7 ” 

“ I am her mother’s only brother.” 

“ Then I say to you, as the nearest of her male kin, that 1 seek this 
maid in pure and honourable mamage; and she hath given me her 
promise, that, if ever she be vrife of mortal man, Ae 'wiU be mine." 

“ But she looks not to be mfe of any man," urged the monk-, “ so, at 
least, I have heard her say, though her grandmother vrould fain marry 
her to a husband of her own choosing ’Tis a wilful woman, is my sister 
Elsie, and a woildly, not easy to persuade, and impossible to drive.” 

“ And she hath chosen for this fair angel some base peasant churl who 
will have no sense of her exceeding loveliness ? By the saints, if it come 
to this, I will carry her away wnth the strong arm.” 

“ That IS not to be apprehended just at present. Sister Elsie is 
dotingly fond of the girl, which hath slept in her bosom since infancy." 

“And why should I not demand her in marnage of yonr sister? ’’ 
asked the young man 

“My lord, you are an excommunicated man, and she would have 
horror of you It is impossible ; it would not be to edification to make 
the common people judges in such matters: it is safest to let their faith 
rest undisturbed, and that they be not taught to despise ecclesiastical 
censures. This could not be explained to Elsie ; slie would drive you 
from her doors with her distaff, and you would scarce wish to put your 
sword against it Besides, my lord, if you were not excommunicated, 
you are of noble blood, and this alone would be a fat.al objection with my 
sister, who hath sworn on the holy cross that Agnes should never love one 
of yonr race.” 

“ What is the cause of this hatred 7 ” 

“ Some foul wrong which a noble did her mother," replied the monk ; 
“ for Agnes is of gentle blood on her father’s side.” 

“ I might have known it.” said the cavalier to himself “ Her words 
and ways are unlike anything in her class.” 

“ Father,” he added, touching his sword, “ we soldiers are fond of 
cutting all Gordian knots, whether of love or religion, with this. The 
sword, father, is the best theologian, the best casuist : the sword rights 
wrongs and punishes evil-doers, and some day the sword may cut the way 
out of this embarrass also ” 

“ Gently, my son I gently 1 ” interposed the monk ; “ nothing is lost 
by patience. See how long it takes the good Lord to make a fair flower 
out of a httle seed 1 He does all quietly, without bluster. Wait on 
Him a little in peacefulness and prayer, and see what He will do for 
thee.” 

“Perhaps yon are right, my father," assented the stranger, cordially. 
“ Tour counsels have done me good, and I diall se^ them further. But 
do not let them terrify my poor Agnes with dreadful stones of Ihe excom- 
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mimication that liath be&Uen me. The dear saint is breaking Lef good 
little heart for my sins, and her confessor evidently hatb fi>rlad^ bet to 
apaalr to me or look at me. If her heart were 1^ to itself, U urotild fly 
to me like a little tame bird, and I would dieriah it &r ertse ; but now 
she sees sin in every innocent, womanly thought ; poor little de«r diild- 
angel that she is I ” 

« Her confessor is a rranciscan,” said the monk — ^who, good as he 
was, could not escape entirely from the mling prejudice of his order, — 
'‘and, from what I know of him, I ^onld think might be anakilflil in 
what pertained to the nursii^ of so delicate a lamb. It is not every one 
to whom is ^ven the gift of rightly directing souls.” 

“ I’d like to carry her off from him ! " muttered the cavalier, between 
his teeth. “ I will, too, if he is not careful I ” Then he added aloud, 
“ Father, Agnes is mine, — ^mine by the right of the truest worship and 
devotion that man could ever pay to woman, — ^mine because she loves me. 
For 1 know she loves me : I know it &r better than she knows it hersdf, 
the dear innocent child ; and I will not have her tom from me to waste her 
life in a lonely, barren convent, or to be the wife of a stohd peasant. I 
am a man of my word, and 1 will vindicate my right to her in the face of 
God and man.” 

“ Well, well, my son, as I said before, patience, — one thing at a time. 
Let us say our prayers and deep to-night, to begin with, and to-morrow 
will bring us fresh counsel.” 

“ Well, my fether, you will be for me in this matter ? ” said the 
young man. 

“ My eon, 1 wish you all happiness ; and if this be for yonr best good 
and that of my dear niece, I widi it. But, as I said, there must be tune 
and patience. The way must he made clear. I will see how the case 
stands; and you may be sure, when I can in good consdence, I will 
befriend yon.” 

“ Thank you, my father, thank you 1 ” said the young man, bending 
his knee to receive the monk’s parting benediction. 

“ It seems to me not best,” sdd the monk, turning once more, as 
he was leaving Uie thrediold, “ that you should come to me at present 
where I am, — it would only raise a storm that I could not allay ; and 
so great would be the power of the forces they might bring to bear on 
the child, that her little heart might. break and the saints claim her 
too soon.” 

“Well, then, lather, come hither to me to-morrow at this same hour, 
if I be not too imworthy of your pastoral care." 

“ I shall he too happy, my son,” said the monk. “ So be it.” 

Aij^ he turned from the door just as the bell of the cathedral 
airack the Ave Marii^ and all in the street bowed in the evening act of 
worship. 
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CHAPTER XXin, 


In which we still hover about the Eltsian Fields. 

HE desoriber and 
biographer of 
njy friend Mr. 
Philip Firmin 
has tried to ex- 
tenuate nothing ; 
and, I hope, has 
set down naught 
in mahee. If 
Philip’s boots 
had holes in 
them, 1 have 
written that he 
had holes in his 
boots If he had 
a red beard, 
there it is red 
in this story. I 
might have oiled 
it with a tinge 
of brown, and 
painted it a rich 
auburn.' To- 
wards modest 

people he was very gentle and tender; but I must own that in gaietal 
society he was not always an agreeable companion. He was often bangh^ 
VOL. iv.-^so. 28. 25. 
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but of a better temper, a better family, and — plague on bim 1— twice as 
nch? Wbat are engagements? Wiiat are promises? It is sometimes 
an affectionate mother’s dutt to break her promise, and that duty the 
lesolute matron will do. 

Then Edward is Edwaid no more, but Mr. Brown; or, worse still, 
nameless m the house. Then the knife and fork are removed from poor 
Kate’s side, and she swallows her own sad meal in tears. Then if one of 
the little Thompsons says, artlessly, “Piip.a, I met Teddy Brown in 

Regent Street ; he looked so ” “ Hold your tongue, unfeeling 

wretch !” ones mamma “ Look at that deal child 1 ” Kate is swooning. 
She has eal-volatile. The medical man is sent for. And presently — 
Charles Jones is taking Kate Thompson to dinner. Long voyages are 
dangerous ; so are long courtships In long voyages passengers perpe- 
tually quarrel (for that Mis. General could vouch) ; in long courtships 
the same danger exists ; and how much the more when in that latter 
ship you have a mother who is for evei putting m her oar 1 And then 
to think of the annoyance of that love voyage, when you and the beloved 
and beloved’s papa, mamma, half a dozen brothers and sisters, are all in 
one cabin 1 For economy’s sake the Bayncses had no Bittmg-room at 
madame’s — for yoa could not call that room on tlie second door a sitting- 
room which had two beds in it, and m which the young ones practised 
the piano, with poor Chailotte as their mistress Philip’s courting had to 
take place for the most pait befoie the whole family; and to make lore 
under such difficulties would have been boriible and maddening and 
impossible almost, only we have admitted that our young friends had 
little walks in the Champs Elysees ; and then yon must own that it must 
have been delightful lor them to wiite each other perpetual little notes, 
which were deliveied occultly under tlie very nose of papa and mamma, 
and m the actual presence of the other hoarders at madame’s, who, of 
course, never saw anything that was going on. Yes, those sly monkeys 
actually made little post-offices about the room. There was, for instance, 
the clock on the mantelpiece in the salon on which was carved the old 
French allegory, “ Ze temps fait passer Vamour." One of those artful 
young people would pop a note into Time’s boat, wheie you may be sure 
no one saw it. The trictrac boaid was another post-office. So was the 
drawer of the music-stand. So was the Sevres china flower-pot, &o. &c. ; 
to each of which repositories in its turn the lovers confided the delicious 
secrets of their wooing. 

Have you ever looked at your love-letters to Darby, when you were 
courting, dear Joan? They are sacred pages to read. You have his 
tied up somewhere in a faded ribbon. You scarce need spectacles as 

you look at them The hair grows black ; the eyes moisten and 

bnghten ; the cheeks fill and blush again I protest there is nothing so 
beautiful as Darby and Joan in the world. I hope Philip and his wife 

will be Darby and Joan to the end. I tell you they are married; and 

don’t want to make any mysteries about the business. I disdain that 

25—2 
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sort of artifice. In tlie days of the old three-volume novels, didn’t you 
always look at the end, to see that Louisa and the earl (or young deigy- 
man, as the case might be) were happy? If they died, or met with 
other grief, for my part I put the book away. This pair, then, are well ; 
are married; are, I trust, happy: but before they married, and after- 
wards, they had great griefs and troubles ; as no doubt you have had, 
dear sir or madam, smce you underwent that ceremony. Married 7 Of 
course they are. Do you suppose I would have allowed httle Charlotte 
to meet Phihp in the Champs Elyses with only a giddy little boy of a 
brother for a companion, who would turn away to see Punch, Guignol, 
the soldiers marchmg by, the old woman's gingerbread and to:^ stall 
and so forth 7 Do you, I say, suppose I would have allowed those two 
to go out together, unless they were to be married afterwards? Out 
walking together they did go ; and, once, as they were arm-in-arm in 
the Champs Elys^es, whom should they see in a fine open carriage but 
young Twysden and Captain and Mrs. Woolcombe, to whom, as they 
passed, Philip doffed his hat with a profound bow, and whom he further 
saluted with a roar of immense laughter. Woolcombe must have heard 
the peal. I daresay it brought a httle blush into Mrs. Woolcombe’s 
cheeks j and — and so, no doubt, added to the many attractions of that 
elegant lady. I have no secrets about my charactei's, and speak my mind 
about them quite freely. They said that Woolcombe was the most 
jealous, stingy, ostentatious, cruel httle brute; that he led his wife a 
dismal hfe Well 7 If he did ^ I’m sure, I don’t care. “ There is that 
swaggering bankrupt beggar Firmm ' ” cries the tawny bridegroom, biting 
hi8 moustache. “Impudent ragged blackguard,” says Twysden minor, 

“ I saw him ” 

“ Hadn’t you better stop the carnage, and abuse him to himself, and 
not to me?” says Mrs. Woolcombe, languidly, flinging herself back on 
her cushions. 

“ Go on. Hang you ! Ally I Vite ! ” cry the gentlemen in the 
carriage to the laquais de place on the box. 

“ I can fancy you don’t care about seeing him,” resumes Mrs Wool- 
combe. “ He has a violent temper, and I would not have you quarrel 
for the world ” So I suppose Woolcombe again swears at the laquais de 
place : and tlie happy couple, as the saying is, roll away to the Bois de 
Boulogne. 

“ What makes you laugh so 7” says little Charlotte, fondly, as she trips 
along by her lover’s side. 

“ Because I am so happy, my dearest I ” says the other, squeezing to 
his heart the bttle hand that lies on Lis arm As he thinks on yonder 
woman, and then looks into the pure eager face of the sweet girl beside 
him, the scornful laughter occasioned by the sudden meeting which is 
just over hushes ; — and an immense feeling of thankfulness fills the breast 
of the young man; — thankfulness for the danger from which hs has 
escaped, and for the blessed prize which has fallen to him. 
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But Mr. Philip’s walks were not to be all as pleasant as iliis walk ; 
and we are now coming to a history of wet, slippery roads, bad times, and 
winter weather. AH I ean promise about this gloomy part is, that it shall 
not be a long stoiy You will acknowledge we made very short work 
with the love-making, which I give you my word I consider to be the 
very easiest part of the novel-writer’s business. As those rapturous 
scenes between the captain and the heroine are going on, a writer who 
knows his business may be thinking about anything else — about the 
ensuing chapter, or about what he is going to have for dinner, or what 
you will, therefore, as we passed ovei the raptures and joys of the 
courting so very cuitly, you must please to gratify me by taking the 
grief in a very short measuie. If our young people are going to suffer, 
let the pain be soon over. Sit down in the chair, Miss Baynes, if you 
please, and you, Mr Firmin, in this Allow me to examine you ; just 
open your mouth, if you please , and — oh, oh, my dear miss — there it is 
out ' A httle eau-de-Cologne and water, my dear. And now, Mr. Fir- 
mm, if you please, W'e will — what £mgs ' what a big one ! Two guineas. 
Thank you Good morning. Come to me once a year. John, show in 
the next paity. About the ensuing p,ainful business, then, I protest I 
don’t intend to be much longer occupied than the humane and dexterous 
opeiator to whom I have made so bold as to liken myself. If my pretty 
Charlotte is to have a tooth out, it shall be lemovcd as gently as possible, 
pool dear As for Philip, and his great red-bearded jaw, I don’t care 
so much if the tug makes him roai a little. And yet they remain, they 
remain and throb in after life, those wounds of eaily days Have I not 
said how, as I chanced to walk with Mr Pirmin in Pans, many years after 
the domestic circumstances here recorded, he paused before the window 
of that house near the Champs Elysdes where Madame Smolensk once 
held her pension, shook his fist at a jalousie of the now dingy and 
dilapidated mansion, and intimated to me that he had undergone severe 
sufferings m the chamber lighted by yonder window ? So have we all 
suffered; so, very likely, my dear young miss or master who peruses 
this modest page, will you have to sufihr in your time. You will not die 
of the operation, most probably • but it is painful . it makes a gap in the 
mouth, voyez-vous ? and years and years, maybe, after, as you think of it, 
the smart is renewed, and the dismal tragedy enacts itself over again. 

Philip liked his little maiden to go out, to dance, to laugh, to be 
admired, to be happy. In her artless way she told him of her balls, her 
tea-parties, her pleasures, her partners. In a girl’s first httle season 
nothing escapes her. Have you not wondered to hear them tell about 
the events of the evening, about the dresses of the dowagers, about the 
comphments of the young men, about the behaviour of the girls, and 
what not 7 

Little Charlotte used to enact the over-night’s comedy for Philip, 
pouring out her young heart in. her prattle as her little feet skipped 
hy his side. And to hear Philip roar with laughter I It would have 
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done yon good. Ton might have heard him from the Obelisk to the 
fetoile. People turned round to look at him, and shrugged their 
shoulders wonderingly, as good-natured French folks will do. How 
could a man who had been lately ruined, a man who had just been 
disappointed of a great legacy from the earl his great uncle, a man whose 
boots were in that lamentable condition, laugh so, and have such high 
spirits ? To think of such au impudent ragged blackguard, as Bmgwood 
Twysden called hia cousin, daimg to be bappy I The fact is, that clap 
of laughter smote those three Twysden people like three boxes on the 
ear, and made all their cheeks tingle and blush at once. At Philip’s 
merriment, clouds which had come over Charlotte’s sweet face would be 
chased away. As she clung to him doubts which throbbed at the girl’s 
heart would vanish. When she was acting those scenes of the past 
night’s entertainment, she was not always happy. As she talked and 
prattled, her own spirits would rise; and hope and natural joy would 
spring in her heart again, and come flushing up to her cheek. Charlotte 
was being a hypocrite, as, thank Heaven, all good women sometimes are 
She had griefs : she hid them from him She had doubts and fears : 
they fled when he came in view, and she clung to his strong arm, and 
looked in his honest blue ejes. She did not tell him of those painful 
nights when her eyes weie wakeful and tearful. A yellow old woman in 
a white jacket, with a nightcap and a mght-hght, would come, night after 
night, to the side of her little bed ; and there stand, and with her grim 
voice bark against Philip. That old woman’s lean finger would point to 
all die rents in poor Philip’s threadbare paletot of a chaiacter — ^point to 
tbe holes and tear them wider open. She would stamp on those muddy 
boots She W'ould throw up her peaked nose at the idea of the poor 
fellow’s pipe — his pipe, his gieat companion and comfoiter when his dear 
little mistress was away. She would disoomse on the partners of the 
night ; the evident attentions of this gentieman, the pohteness and high 
breeding of that. 

And when that dreary nightly torture was over, and Charlotte’s 
mother had left the poor child to herself, sometimes Madame Smolensk, 
sitting up over her ledgers and bills, and wakeful with her own cares, 
would steal up and console poor Charlotte ; and bring her some tisane, 
excellent for the nerves; and talk to her about — about the subject of 
which Charlotte best liked to hear. And though Smolensk was civil 
to Mrs. Baynes in the morning, as her professional duty obliged her to 
be, she has owned that she often felt a desire to strangle Madame la 
Gen^rale for her conduct to her little angel of a daughter} and all 
because Monsieur Philippe smells the pipe, parbleu ! “ What ? a femily 

that owes you the bread which they cat; and they draw back for a pipe ! 
The cowards, the cowards 1 A soldier’s daughter is not afraid of it. 
Merci 1 Tenez, M. Philippe,” she said to our friend when matters came 
to au extremity. “ Do you know what in your place 1 would do ? To a 
Frenchman 1 would not say so , that imderstands itself. But these things 
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make tkemselres otherwise in England. I hare no money, bnt I have a 
cachemire. Take him ; and if I w^ere yon, I would make a little voyage 
to Gretna Grin.” 

And now, if you please, we will quit the Champs Elys^es. We will 
cross the road from madame's boarding-house. We will make our Way 
into the Eaubourg St. Honore, and actually enter a gate over which the 
L-on, the Un-c-m, and the R-y-1 Ci-wn and A-ma of the Three 
K-ngd-ms are sculptured, and going under the porte-cochere, and 
turning to the right, ascend a little stair, and ask of the attendant on the 
landing, who is in the chancelleries The attendant says, that several of 
those messieurs y smit. In fact, on entering the room, you find Mr. Motcomb, 
— let us say — Mr Lowndes, Mr Halkin, and our young friend Mr. Wal- 
singham Hely, seated at their respective tables in the midst of considerable 
smoke. Smoking in the midst of these gentlemen, and bestriding his 
chair, as though it were his horse, sits that gallant young Irish chieftain, 
The O’Rourke. Some of the gentlemen are copying, m a large hand- 
writing, despatches on foolscap paper I would rather be torn to pieces 
by O’Rourke’s wildest horses, than be understood to hint at what those 
despatches, at what those despatch-hoses contain. Perhaps they contain 
some news fiom the Court of Spain, where some intrigues are carried on, 
a knowledge of which would make your hair start off your head ; perhaps 
that box, Ibi which a messenger is waiting m a neighbouring apartment, 
has locked up twenty-four yards of Chantilly lace for Lady Belweather, 
and six now French farces ior Tom Tiddler of the Foreign Office, who is 
mad about the theatre It is years and years ago , how should I know 
what thei e is in those despatch-boxes f 

But the work, whatever it may he, is not very pressing — ^for there is 
only Mr Chesham — did I say Chesham before, by the way 7 You may 
call him Mr. Sloanestreet if you like. There is only Chesham (and he 
always takes things to the grand senous) who seems to he much engaged 
m writing ; and the conversation goes on. 

“ Who gave it f ” asks Motcomb. 

“ The black man, of course, gave it. We would not pretend to com- 
pete with such a long purse as his You should have seen what faces he 
made at the hill 1 Thiity francs a bottle for Rhine wine. He grinned 
with the most horrible agony when he lead the addition. He almost 
turned yellow. He sent away his wife early. How long that girl was 
hanging about London ; and think of her hooking a miUionnaire at last 1 
Othello is a frightful screw, and diahohcally jealous of his wife." 

“ What is the name of the little man who got so dismally drunk, 
and began to cry about old Ringwood?” 

“ Twysden — the woman’s brother. Don’t you know Humbug Twysden, 
the father ? The youth is more offensive than the parent.” 

“ A most disgusting little beast Would come to the Vari^tfe, because 
we said we were going would go to Lamoignon’s, where the Russians 
gave a dance and a lansquenet. Why didn’t you come, Hely 7 " 
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Mr, Eely.—l tell you I hate the whole thing. Those painted old 
actresses give me the horrors. What do I want with winning Motcomb’s 
money who hasn’t got any? Do you think it gives me any pleasare to 
dance with old Caradol ? She puts me in mind of my grandmother — 
only she is older. Do you think I want to go and see that insane old 
Boutzoff leering at Corinne and Palmyrme, and making a group of three 
old women together? I wonder how you fellows can go on. Aren’t you 
tired of truffles and ecrevisses k la Bordelaise; and those old opeia 
people, whose withered old carcases are stufTed with them ? 

The O'M . — There was Censette, I give ye me honour. Te never 
saw She fell asleep in her cheer — 

Mr. Lowndes — In her hwhat, O’K. ? 

TAe O'M — W ell, in her CHAia then ! And Figaroff smayred her feeoe 
all over with the craym out of a Charlotte Roose. She’s a regular bird 
and mustache, you know, (Mrisette has. 

Mr. Hely. — Charlotte, Charlotte 1 Oh ! {He clutches his hair madly. 
His elbows are on the table ) 

Mr. Lowndes. — ^It’s that girl he meets at the tea-paities, where he goes 
to be admired. 

Mr. Hely — It is better to drink tea than, like you fellows, to muddle 
what brains you have with bad champagne. It is better to look, and to 
hear, and to see, and to dance with a modest girl, than, like you fellows, 
to be capering about in taverns with painted old hags like that old 
Censette, who has got a fiice like a pomme cwte, and who danced before 
Lord Malmesbury at the Peace of Amiens. She did, I tell you ; and 
before Napoleon. 

Mr. Gkesham. — (Loohs up from his writing ) — There was no Napoleon 
then. It’s of no consequence, but 

Lowndes . — Thank you, I owe you one. You’re a most valuable man, 
Chesham, and a credit jto your lather and mother. 

Mr. Chesham. — ^Well, the First Consul was Bonaparte. 

Lowndes, — I am obliged to yon. I say I am obliged to you, 
Chesham, and if you would like any refreshment order it mets sumptibus, 
old boy — at my expense. 

Chesham. — These fellows will never be serious. {He resumes his 
toriting.) 

Hely. — {Iterum, but very low.) — Oh, Charlotte, Char 

Mr. Lowndes. — ^Hely is raving about that girl — that g^rl with the 
horrible old mother in yellow, don’t you remember 7 and old &iber — good 
old military party, in a shabby old coat — who was at the last ball. What 
was the name ? O’Rourke, what is the rhyme for Baynes ? 

The O'M . — Pays, and be hanged to you. You’re always makin fun on 
me, you little cockney 1 

Mr. Motcomb. — ^Hely was just as bad about the Danish girl. You 
know, Walse, you composed ever so many verses to her, and wrote home 
to your mother to ask leave to many her I 
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The O'B. — I’d tliink tim big enougb to marry uritihottt anybody’s 
leave — only they wouldn’t have him because he’s so ugly. 

Mr. Hely. — Very good, O’Rourke Very neat and good. You were 
diverting the company with an anecdote. Will you proceed ? 

The O'B. — Well, then, the Oerisette had been dancing both on and off 
the stage till die was dead tired, 1 suppose, and so she fell dead asleep, 
and Figaroff, taking the whatdyecallem out of the Charlotte Boose, 
smayred her face aU-— 

Voice without. — ^Deet MoshoEiNGWOOD Twvsdeh, Edvoplay,poor I’hono- 
rable Moshoo Lownds 1 

Servant. — Monsieur Twisden 1 

Mr. Tviysden. — Mr. Lowndes, how are you 7 

Mr. Lowndes. — Yery well, thank yon ,* how are yon 7 

ilfr Hely — ^Lowndes is uncommonly brilliant to-day. 

Mr. Twysden. — Not the worse for last night 7 Some of us were a 
little elevated, I think I 

Mr. Lowndes. — Some of us quite the reverse. (Little cad, what does 
he want^ Elevated! he couldn’t keep his little legs >) 

Mr. Twysden. — Eh ! Smoking, I see. Thank you. I very seldom do 
— but as you are so kind — puff. Eh — uncommonly handsome person 
that, eh — Madame C^risette. 

The O' It. — Thank ye for telh'ng us. 

Mr. Lowndes — If she meets with your applause, Mr, Twysden, 1 
should think Mademoiselle C4naette is all right. 

The O’B. — Maybe they’d raise her salary if ye told her. 

Mr Twysden — Heh — I see you’re chaffing me. We have a good 
deal of that kind of thing in Somerset — ^in our — ^in — hem I This tobacco 
is a little strong. I am a little shaky this morning Who, by the way, 
is that Prince Boutzoff who played lansquenet with us 7 Is he one of 
the Livonian Boutzoffs, or one of the Hessian Boutzoffs 7 I remember 
at my poor imcle’s, Lord Ringwood, meeting a Pnnce Blucher de Boutzoff, 
something like this man, by the way. You knew my poor uncle 7 

Mr. Lowndes. — Dined with him here three months ago at the “ Trois 
Fr6res.” 

Mr. Twysdm.—'&esD. at Whipham, I daresay? I was bred up there. 
It was said once that I was to have been his heir. He was very fond of 
me. He was my godfather. 

The O'B. — Then he gave you a mug, and it wasn’t a beauty (sotto voce). 
Mr. Twysden. — You said somethin^ I was speaking of Whipham, 
Mr. Lowndes— one of the finest places m England, I diould say, except 
Chatsworth, you know, and that sort of thing. My grandfather built it— 

I mean my great grandfather, for Pm of the Ringwood family. 

Mr. Lowndes. — Then was Lord Ringwood your grand&fher, or jovi 
grand god&ther. 

Mr. Twysden. — ^He 1 he 1 My mother was Ins own niece. My gtaM- 
&ther was his own brother, and I am — . 
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jar. Thank you. I see now. 

Mr, Halkin . — ^Das ist sehr int^easant. Ich Veisichetfe ihaefii das ist 
SEfifi interessant. 

Mr. Tuysden. — Said somethin? (This tiigar is feaDy — ^I’Jl tbrov it 
away, please ) I was sayin that at WMphaln, where I Was bred npj we 
Wotild be forty at dinner, and as many more in the upjier Servants’ hall. 

Mr. Lowndes. — ^And you dined in the — you had pretty good dinners ? 

Jlfr, Twysden — A French chef. Two aids, besides turtle from town. 
Two or three regular cooks on the establishment, besides kitchen-maids, 
roasters, and that kind of thmg, you imderstand. How many have you 
here now ? In Lord Estridge’s kitchen you can’t do, I should say, at least 
without, — ^let qje see — why, in our small way — and if you come to London 
my father will be dev’hsh glad to see you — we— ■■ 

Mr. Lowndes. — How is Mrs Woolcombe this morning ? That Was a 
fair dinner Woolcombe gave us yesterday. 

Mr. Twysden. — He has plenty of money, plenty of money. I hope, 
Lowndes, When you come to town — ^the first time you come, mind — to 
give you a hearty welcome and some of my father’s old por — 

Mr. Hely. — ^^'ill nobody kick this hide beast out? 

Servant — ^Monsieur Chediam peut-il voir M Firmin? 

Mr Chesham. — Certainly. Come m, Firmin 1 

Mr. Twysden. — ^Mr. Fearmang— Mr. Fir — ^Mr. who f Ton don’t mean 
to say you receive that fellow, Blr Chesham? 

Mr. Chesham. — What fellow ? and what do you mean, Mr. Whatdy- 
caUem? 

Mr. fwysdi.n, — That blackg oh — that is, I — I beg yotir 

Mr Firmin (entering and going up to Mr. Chesham). — 1 say, give me 
a bit of news of to-day. What you were Ba37ing about that — ^hum and hum 
and haw — mayn’t 1 have it? (He is talking confdentially with Mr. Chesham, 
when he sees Mr. Twysden.) What 1 you have got that little cad here ? 

Mr. Lowndes. — Tou know Mr, Twysden, Mr. Firmin ? He was just 
speaking about you, 

Mr. Firmin. — ^Was he ? So much the Worse for me. 

Mr. Twysden. — Sir ! We don’t speak. You’ve no right to speak to 
me in this manner I Don't speak to me : and I won’t speak to you, sir — 
there I Good morning, Mr. Lowndes ! Eemember your promise to come 
and dine with us when you come to town. And — one word — (he holds 
Mr. Lowndes by ike button. By the way, he has very curious resemblances 
to Twysden senior) — ^we shall he here for ten days certainly. I think 
Lady Estridge has something next week. I have left our cards, and ^ 

Mr. Lowndes . — Take care. He will be there (pointing to Mr. Firmin). 

Mr. Twysden.— ‘VCas.i'l That beggar? You don’t mean to say 

Lord JSstridge will receive such a fellow as Good-bye, good-bye I 

(Eant Mr. Twysden ) 

Mr. Firmin. — I caught that little fellow’s eyO. He’S my cousin, you 
know. We have had a quarrel, t am sure he was peaking about me. 
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Mr. Ldwndei. — ^Well, now yon mention it, be teai speaking ebeut yon, 

Mr. Ftrmin , — ^Was he ? Then don't believe feVw, Mr. Lowndes. That 
ie my advice. 

Mr. Sely (at hie desk composing').— “ Maiden of the blushing cheek, 
maiden of the — ^h, Charlotte, Char — ” he bites his pen and dashes Off 
rapid rhymes on government paper. 

Mr. Firmtn, — What does he say ? He said Charlotte. 

Mr Lowndes — ^He is always in love and breaking his heart, ahd he 
puts it into poems; he wraps it up in paper, and falls in love with some- 
body else. Sit down and smoke a cigar, won't you ? 

Mr. Ftrmin. — Can’t stay. Must make up my letter. We print to- 
morrow. 

Mr Lowndes. — ^Who wrote that article pitching into Peel? 

Ftrmin — Family secret — can’t say — good-bye. (Exit Mr. Firmtn.) 

Mr. Chesham. — ^Ih my opinion a most ill-advised and intemperate 
article. That journal, the Pall Mall Gazette, indulges in a very needless 
acrimony, I think. 

Mr. Lowndes. — Chesham does not like to call a spade a spade. He 
calls it a horticultural utensil You have a gieat career before you, 
Chesliam. You have a wisdom and gravity beyond your years. You 
bore us slightly, but we all respect you— We do indeed. What was the 
text at Church last Sunday ’ Oh, by the way, Hely, you little miscreant, 
you were at church I 

Mr. Chesham. — You need not blush, Hely. I am not a joking man : 
but this kind of jesting does not strike me as being particularly amusing, 
Lowndes 

Mr. Lowndes — You go to church because you are good, because your 
aunt was a bisliop or somcthmg But Hely goes because be is a little 
miscreaUt. You hypocritical httle be^ar, you got yourself up as if 
you were going to a d^eune', and you had your hair curled, and you weie 
seen singing out of the same hytnn-hook with that pretty Miss Baynes, 
you httle wheedling smner ; and you walked home with the family — my 
sisters saw you — ^to a boarding-house where they live — by Jove ! you 
did. And I’ll tell your mother ! 

Mr. Chesham — I wish you would not make such a noise, and let mo 
do my work, Lowndes You 

Here Asmodeus whisks us out of the room, and we lose the rest of the 
young men’s conversation. But enough has been overheard, I think, to 
show what direction young Mr. Hely’s thoughts had taken. Since he was 
seventeen years of age (at the time when we behold him he may be 
twenty-three) this romantic youth has been repeatedly in love : with his 
elderfy tutor’s daughter, of course ; with a young haberdasher at the 
University ; with his sister’s confidential fnend ; with the bloommg young 
Danish beauty last year ; and now, I very much fear, a young acquain- 
tance of ours has attracted the attention of this imaginative Don Juan. 
Whenever Hely is in love, he fancies his pa^on will last fer ever, rtutkea 
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ft OCnfidftQt «f Uie first perwm at iand, weeps plenteoTidy, aod writes 
reftoas of verses. Do you remember how in a previous nha pw we told 
you that Mrs. Tuffia was determined she would not ask Philip to her 
soirees, and dedared him to be a forward and disagreeable young man ? 
She was glad enough to receive young Walaingham Hely, with his languid 
air, his drooping head, his fair curls, and his flower in his button-hole ; and 
Hely, being then in hot pursuit of one of the tall Miss Blackloeks, went 
to Mrs. Tuffin’s, was welcomed there with all the honours ; and there, 
fluttering away from Miss Blacklock, our butterfly hghtedpn Miss Baynes. 
Now Miss Baynes would have danced with a mopstick, she was so fond 
of dancing: and Hely, who had practised in a thousand Chaumleres, 
MabiUes (or whatever was the public dance-room then in vogue), was a 
most amiable, agile, and excellent partner. And she told Philip next 
day what a nice httle paitner she had found — poor Philip, who was not 
asked to that paradise of a party. And Philip said that he knew the 
httle man ; that he believed he was nch ; that he wrote pretly little 
verses : — in a word, Philip, in his leonine ways, regarded httle Hely as a 
lion regards a lapdog. 

Now this httle slyboots had a thousand artful Httle ways. He had 
a very keen sensibility and a fine taste, which was most readily touched 
by innocence and beauty. He had tears, I won’t say at command ; for 
they were under no command, and gushed from his fine eyes in spite 
of himself. Charlotte’s innocence and fieshness smote him with a keen 
pleasure. Bon Dieu ] What was that great, tall Miss Blacklock who had 
tramped through a thousand ball-rooms, compared to this artless, happy 
creature? He danced away from Miss Blacklock and after Charlotte the 
moment he saw our young friend; and the Blackloeks, who knew all 
about him, and his money, and his mother, and his expectations — who had 
his verses in their poor album, by whose carriage he had capered day 
after day in the Bois de Boulogne — stood scowling and deserted, as this 
young fellow danced off with that Miss Baynes, who lived in a boarding- 
house, and came to parhea in a cab with her horrid old mother 1 The 
Blackloeks were as though they were not henceforth for Mr. Hely. They 
asked him to dinner. Bless my soul, he utterly forgot all about it 1 He 
never came to their box on their night at the opera. Not one twinge 
of remorse had he. Not one pang of remembrance. If he dtd remember 
them, it was when they bored him, like those tall tragic women m black 
who are always coming in their great long trains to sing sermons to 
Don Juan. Ladies, your name is down in his lordship’s catalogue ; his 
servant has it ; and you, Miss Anna, are number one thousand and three. 

But as for Miss Charlotte, that is a different affair. What innocence 1 
Wliat a fraicheur ! What a merry good humour 1 Don Slyboots is 
touched, he is tenderly interested : her artless voice thrills through his 
frame ; he trembles as he waltzes with her ; as his fine eyes look at her, 
psha 1 what is that film coming over them ? O Slyboots, Slyboots 1 And 
as she has nothing to conceal, she has told him all he wants to know 
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before long. This is her first winter in Paris : her first season of ccnning 
out She has only been to two balls before, and two plays and an opera. 
And her &ther met Mr. Hely at Lord Trim’s. That was her &ther 
playing at whist. And they lived at Madame Smolensk’s boarding-house 
m the Champs Elys4es And they had been to Mr. Dash’s, and to 
Mrs. Blank’s, and ^e beheved they were going to Mrs. Star’s on Friday. 
And did they go to chTirch? Of comse they went to church, to the 
Bue d’Aguesseau, or wherever it might be. And Slyboots went to 
church next Sunday. You may perhaps guess to what church. And he 
went the Sunday after. And he sang his ovm songs, accompanying 
himself on the guitar at his lodgings. And he sang elsewhere. And he 
had a very pretty little voice. Slyboots had. I beheve those poems under 
the common title of “ Gretchen " in our Walsingham’s charming volume 
were all inspired by Miss Baynes. He began to write about her and 
himself the very first night after seeing her. He smoked cigarettes and 
diank green tea. He looked so pale — so pale and sad that he quite 
pitied himself in the looking-glass in his apartments in the Bue 
Miromenil. And he compared himself to a wrecked mariner, and to a 
grave, and to a man entranced and brought to hfe. And he cned quite 
freely and satisfactorily by himself. And he went to see his mother and 
sister next day at the H&tel de la Terrasse , and cried to them and said 
he was in love this fame for ever and ever And his sister called him a 
goose. And after crying he ate an uncommonly good dmner. And he 
took every one into his confidence, as he always did whenever he was 
in love : always telling, always making verses, and always crying. As 
for Miss Blacklock, he buried the dead body of that love deep in the 
ocean of his soul. The waves engulphed Miss B. The ship rolled on. 
The storm went down. And the stars rose, and the dawn was in his 
soul, &c. Well, well ! The mother was a vulgar woman, and I am glad 
3 'ou are ont of it. And what sort of people are General Baynes and 
Mrs. Baynes 7 

“ Oh, delightful people I Most distinguished officer, the father , 
modest — doesn’t say a word. The mother, a most lively, brisk, agreeable 
woman. You must go and see her, ma’am. I desire you’ll go imme- 
diately.” 

“ And leave cards with P. P. C for the Miss Blacklooks ! ” says 
Miss Hely, who was a plain, lively person And both mother and sister 
spoiled this young Hely ; as women ought always to spoil a son, a brother, 
a father, husband, grandfather — any male relative, in a word. 

To see this spoiled son married was the good-natured mother’s fond 
prayer. An eldest son had died a rake ; a victim to too much money, 
pleasure, idleness. The widowed mother would give anything to save 
this one from the career through which the elder had passed. The 
young man would be one day so wealthy, that she knew many and many 
a schemer would try and entrap him. Perhaps, she had been made to 
marry bis father because he was rich; and she remembered the gloom 
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ibd Weteliedn^ss of hof oWh nuiofl. Oh, thdt flho ootdd see her soft ont 
<rf temptation, and the husband of an honest girl I It 'tras the young 
lady’s first season? So much the more hkeljr that she should be 
unworldly. “ The general — don’t you remember a nice old gentleman — 

j-jj a well, in a Wig— that day we dined at Lord! Trim’s, when that 

horrible old Lord Kingwood was there ? That was General Baynes ; 
and he broke out so enthusiastically in defence of a poor young man — 
Dr Firmin’s son — ^who was a bad man, I beheve; but I shall never have 
coniidence in another doctor again, that I shan’t. And we’ll call on 
these people, Fanny. Yes, in a brown wig — the general, I perfectly 
well remember him, and Lord Tnm said he was a most distinguished 
officer. And I have no doubt his wife will be a most agreeable person. 
Those generals’ wives who have travelled over the world must have 
acquired a quantity of delightful information. At a boarding-house, are 
they 7 I daresay very pleasant and amusing. And we’ll drive there 
and call on them immediately.” 

On that day, as Macgngor and Moira Baynes were disporting in 
the httle front garden of Madame Smolensk’s, I think Moira was just 
about to lick Macgngor, when his fiatncidal hand was stopped by the 
sight of a large yellow carriage — a large London dowager femily caariage 
—from which descended a large London family footman, with side-locks 
begrimed with powder, with calves such as only belong to large London 
fiimily footmen, and with cards in his hand “ Ceci Madam Smolensk?” 
says the large menial. “ Oui,” says the boy, nodding his head ; on 
winch the footman was puzzled, for he thought from his readiness in the 
use of the French language that the boy was a Frenchman. 

“ Ici demure General Bang?” contmued the man. 

“ Hand us over the cards, John. Not at home,” said the young 
geh^eman. 

“ W^o ain’t at ’ome ’ ” inquired the menial. 

“ General Baynes, my father, am’t at home. He shall have the paste- 
board when he comes in Mrs Hely. Oh, Mac, it’s the same name as 
that youtig swell who called the other day ' Ain’t at home, John. Gone 
out to pay some visits Had a fly on purpose. Gone out with my sister. 
’Pon my word, they have, John ” And from this accurate report of the 
boy’s behaviour, I fear that the young Baynes must have been brought up 
at a classical and commercial academy, where economy Was more studied 
than politeness. 

Philip comes trudging up to dinner, and as this is not his post day, 
arrives early ; hoping, perhaps, for a walk with Miss Charlotte, or a ooze 
in Madame Smolensk’s little private room. He finds the two boys in the 
forecourt ; and they have Mrs. Hely’s cards in their hand ; and they 
narrate to him the advent and departure of the lady in the swell carriage, 
the mother of the young sWeU with the flower in his button-hole, who 
came the other day on such a jolly horse. Yes. And he was at church 
last Sunday, Philip, and he gave Charlotte a hymn-book. And he sang : 
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lie Bang like tihe piper who played before Moses, pa said. And ma said 
it was wicked, but it wasn’t : only pa’s fun, you know. And ma said 
you never came to church. Why don’t you ? 

Philip had no taint of jealou^ in his magnanimous composition, and 
would as soon have accused Charlotte of flirting With other men as of 
steahng madame’s silver spoons. “ So you have had some line visitors^” 
he Says, as the fly drives up. “ I remember that rich Mrs Hely, a 
patient of my father’s. My poor mother used to drive to her house." 

“ Oh, we have seen a great deal of Mr. Hely, Philip 1 ’’ cries Miss 
Charlotte, not heeding the scoWls of her mother, who is nodding and 
beckoning angrily to the girl. 

“ You never once mentioned him. He is One of the greatest dandies 
about Pans : quite a lion,*’ remarks Philip. 

“ Is he ? What a funny little lion ! 1 never thought about him,” 

says Miss Chailotte, quite simplyi Oh, ingratitude 1 ingratitude ' And 
we have told how Mr. Walsmgham was crying his eyes out for her. 

" She never thought about him ? " cries Mrs Baynes, ^Uite eagerly. 

“ The piper, iS it, you’re talking about ? ’’ asks papa^ “ I called him 
Piper, you see, because ha piped so sweetly at ch Well, my love ? " 

Mrs Baynes was nudging her general at this moment. She did not 
wish that the piper should form the subject of ednversation, 1 suppose 

“ The piper’s mother is very rich, and the piper will inherit Slter her. 
She has a flne house in London. She gives Very fine partieSi She drives 
in a great carriage, and she has come to e^ upon you, and ask you to her 
balls, I suppose.’’ 

Mrs. Baynes was delighted ttt this call. And when she said, “ I'm 
sure I don’t value fine people, or their fine parties, or their fine carriages, 
but I wish that my dear child should see the world,” — I don’t believe a 
word which Mrs, Baynes said. She was much more pleased than Charlotte 
at the idea of visiting this flne lady ; or else, why should she have coaxed, 
and wheedled, and been so particulaily gracious to the general all the 
evening She wanted a new gown The truth is, her yellow was very 
shabby , whereas Charlotte, in plain white mushn, looked pretty enough 
to be able to dispense with the aid of any French miUmer I fancy a 
consultation with madame and Mrs. Bunch. I fancy a fly ordered, and 
a visit to the milliner’s the next day. And when the pattern of the gown 
IS settled with the milliner, I fancy the terror on Mrs Baynes’s wixened 
face when she ascertams the amount of the bill To do her justice, the 
general’s wife had spent httle upon her own homely person. She chose 
bet gowns ugly, but cheap. There were so many backs to clothe m that 
femily that the thrifty mother did not heed the decoration of het own. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

NSO BITLOES AuOBES SpEBXE, PlTEB, NEQVEI TU CHOREAS. 
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_ DEAR," 

girl. 

“ Time enough to leave off going to parties when you can’t afford it 
and marry him. "When I was a lieutenant’s wife, I didn’t go to any 
parties out of the regiment, my dear I ” 

" Oh, then, I am sure I shall never want to go out 1 " Charlotte 
declares. 

“ You fancy he wiU always stop at home, I daresay. Men are not 
all so domestic as your papa. Very few love to stop at home like him. 
Indeed, I may say that 1 have made bis home comfortable. But one 
thmg is clear, my child. Philip can’t always expect to go where we go. 
He is not in the position in life. Recollect, your father is a general 
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officer, C.B , and may be E.C B. soon, and your mother is a general 
officer’s lady. We may go anywhere. I might have gone to the 
drawing-room at home if I chose. Lady Biggs would have been delighted 
to present me. Yonr aunt has been to tbe drawing-room, and she is only 
Mrs. Major Mac Whir ter; and most absurd it was of Mac to let her 
go. But she rules him in everything, and they have no children. I 
have, goodness knows \ Psaonfice myself for my children. You little 
know what I deny myself for my children. 1 said to Lady Biggs, ‘ No, 
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Lady Biggs ; my husband may go. He should go. He has his uniform, 
and it will cost him nothing except a fly and a bouquet for the man who 
drives; but I will not spend money on myself for the hire of diamonds 
and feathers, and, though I yield in loyidty to no person, I daresay my 
Sovereign won't mm me.’ And I don’t think her Majesty did. She has 
other thmgs to think of besides Mrs. General Baynes, 1 suppose. She is 
a mother, and can appreciate a mother’s sacrifices for her children.” 

If I have not hitherto given you detailed reports of Mrs General Baynes’ 
conversation, I don’t think, my esteemed reader, you wiU be very angiy. 

“ Now, child,” the general’s lady continued, “ let me warn you not 
to talk much to Phihp about those places which you go to without him, 
and to which his position in hfe does not allow of his coming. Hide 
anything from him ? Oh, dear, no ! Only for his own good, you under- 
stand. I don’t teU everything to your papa. I should only womt him 
and vex him. When anything will please him and make him happy, 
then I tell him. And about Phdip. Philip, I must say it, my dear — I 
must as a mother say it — ^has his faults. He is an envioue man. Don’t 
look shocked. He thinks very well of himself, and having been a great 
deal spoiled, and made too much of in his unhappy father’s time, he is 
so proud and haughty that he forgets his position, and thmks he ought 
to hve with the highest society. Had Lord Emgwood left him a fortune, 
as Philip led us to expect when we gave our consent to this most unlucky 
match — for that my dear child should marry a beggar »s most unlucky 
and most deplorable ; I can’t help saymg so, Charlotte,-— if I were on 
my deathbed I couldn’t help saymg so ; and I wish with all my heart we 
had never seen or heard of him. — ^There 1 Don’t go off m one of your 
tantrums! What was I saying, pray’ I say that Phihp is m no 
position, or rather in a very, very humble one, which — a mere news- 
paper-writer and a subaltern too — everybody acknowledges to be. And 
if he hears us talking about our parties to which we have a right to go- 
to which you have a right to go with your mother, a general oflficer’s lady — 
why, he’ll be offended. He won’t like to hear about them and think he 
can’t be invited, and you had better not talk about them at all, or about 
the people you meet, you dance with. At Mrs. Hely’s you may dance 
with Lord Headbury, the ambassador’s son. And if you tell Philip he will 
be offended. He will say that you boast about it. When I was only a 
lieutenant’s wife at Barrackpore, Mrs. Captain Capers used to gp to 
Calcutta to the Government House balls. I didn’t go. But I was 
offended, and I used to say that Flora Capers gave herself airs, and was 
always boastmg of her intimacy with the Marchioness of Hastings. We 
don't hke our equals to be better off than ourselves. Mark my words. 
And if you talk to Phihp about the people whom you meet m society, 
and whom he can’t from his unfortunate station expect to know, you will 
offend him. That was why I nudged you to-day when you were going on 
about Mr. Help. Anything so absurd I I saw Phihp getting angry at 
once, and bitmg his moustaches, as he always does when he is angry — 
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aftd Bwears quite out loud—flo vulgar t There 1 fm. are going to be 
BUgiy again, my love; I never saw lUJy thing like yotil Is this my 
Oharly who never was angry t I know the world, dear, and you don’t. 
Look at me, how J manage your papa, and I tell you don’t talk to Philip 
about things which offend him I Now, dearest, kiss your poor old mother 
who loves you. Go upstaars and bathe your eyes, and come down happy 
to dinner.” And at dmner Mrs. General Baynes was uncomMonly gracious 
to PLihp : and when gracious she was especially odious to Philip, whose 
magnanimous nature accommodated itself lU to the wheedling artifices of 
an ill-bred old woman. 

Following this wretched mother’s advice, my poor Charlotte spoke 
scarcely at all to Philip of the parties to which she went, and the amuse- 
ments which she enjoyed without him. I daresay Mrs. Baynes was quite 
happy in thinking she was “ guiding ” her child rightly. As if a 
coarse woman, because she is mean, and greedy, and hypocritical, and 
fifty years old, has a right to lead a guileless nature into wrong 1 Ah ! 
if some of us old folks were to go to school to our children, I am sure, 
madam, it would do us a great deal of good. There is a fund of good 
sense and honourable feeling about my great-grandson Tommy, which is 
more valuable than all his grandpapa’s expeiienoe and knowledge of the 
woild. Knowledge of the world forsooth ! Compromise, selfishness 
modified, and double dealing! Tom disdains a he : when he wants a 
peach, he roars for it If his mother wishes to go to a party, she coaxes, 
and wheedles, and manages, and smirks, and curtseys for months, in order 
to get her end ; takes twenty rebufis, and comes up to the scratch again 
smiling; — and tnis woman is for ever lecturing her daughters, and preach- 
ing to her sons npon virtue, honesty, and moral behaviour 1 

Mrs. Hely’s little party at the Hotel do la Terrasse was very pleasant 
and bright ; and Miss Charlotte enjoyed it, although her swam was not 
present. But Philip was pleased that his little Charlotte should be happy. 
She beheld with wonderment Parisian duchesses, American millionnaires, 
dandies from the embassies, deputies and peers of France with large stars 
and wigs like papa. She gaily described her party to Phihp ; described, 
that is to say, everything but her own success, which was undoubted. 
There were many beauties at Mrs. Hely’s, but nobody fresher or prettier 
The Miss Blaoklocks retired very early and in the worst possible temper. 
Prince Slyboots did not in the least heed their going away. His thoughts 
were all &ed upon little Charlotte. Charlotte’s mamma saw the impres- 
sion which the girl made, and was filled with a hungry joy. Good-natured 
Mrs. Hdly complimented her on her daughter. “ Thank God, she is as 
good as is pretty,” said the mother, I am sure speaking senously this 
time regarding her daughter. Pnnce Slyboots danced with scarce 
anybody else. He raised a perfect whirlwind of compliments round about 
her. She was quite a aimple person, and did not understand one-tenth 
port of what he said to her. He strewed her path with roses of poe^ : 
he scattered ^urlmids of smitiment before her all the way fimm the 
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Aste-cbsmber dovnstain, and so to tbe fy wiidb vtem M walMtig to tftkO 
her and her*parent8 home to the boarding-hoose. “ B;)r Geot^, CSiarlotte, 
Z think jouJiaye smitten that fello'ir,” cried the general, who was infinitely 
amused by young Hely — his raptures, his affectations, his long hair, and 
what Baynes called his low dress. A slight white tape and a ruby button 
confined Hely’s neck. His hair waved over his Moulders. Baynes had 
never seen such, a specimen. At the mess of the stout 120th, the lads 
talked of their dogs, horses, and sport. A young civilian, smattering in 
poetry, chattering in a dozen languages, scented, smiling, perfectly at ease 
with himself and the world, was a novelty to the old ofiicer. 

And now the Queen’s birthday arrived— and. that it may arrive for 
many scores of years yet to come is, I am snre, the prayer of aU the 
contributors and all the leaders of this Magazine — and with it his 
Excellency Lord Estridge’s grand annual fEte in honour of his sovereign. 
A card for their ball was left at Madame Smolensk’s, for General, Mrs., 
and Miss Baynes , and no doubt Monsieur Slyboots Walsrngham Hely 
was the artful agent by whom the invitation was forwarded. Once more 
the general’s veteran uniform came out from the tm-box with its dingy 
epaulets and little cioss and ribbon. His wife urged on him strongly the 
necessity of having a new wig, wigs being very cheap and good at Pans— 
but Baynes said a new wig would make his old coat look very shabby ; 
and a new uniform would cost more money than he would like to afford. 
So shabby he went de cape h pied, with a moultmg feather, a threadbare 
suit, a tanushed wig, and a worn-out lace, sthi constans. Boots, trousers, 
sash, coat, were all old and worse for wear, and “ faith,” says he, “ my 
face follows suit.” A biave, silent man was Baynes ; with a twinkle of 
humour m his lean, wrinkled face. 

And if General Baynes was shabbily attired at the Embassy ball, 1 
think I know a friend of mine who was shabby too. In the days of his 
prosperity, Mr. Phihp yraaparcue cultor et infrequent of balls, routs, and 
ladies’ company. Perhaps because his father was angered at Philip’s 
neglect of his social advantages and indifference as to success in the 
World, Philip was the more neglectful and indifferent. The elder’s 
comedy-smiles, and solemn, hypocritical politeness, caused scorn and revolt 
on the part of the younger man. PhUip despised the humbug, and the 
world to which such humbug could be welcome. He kept aloof from 
tea-parties then : bis evemng-dress clothes served him for a long time. 
I cannot say how old his dress-coat was at the time of which we are 
writing. But he had been m the habit of respecting that garment and 
considermg it new and handsome for many years past. Meanwhile the 
coat had shrunk, or its wearer had grown stouter ; and his grand 
embroidered, embossed, illuminated, carved and gilt velvet dress waist- 
coat, too, had narrowed, had become absurdly tight and short, and I 
daresay was the laughing-stock of many of Phihp’s acquaintances, whilst 
he himself, poor simple fellow, was fancying that it was a most splendid 
artide of apparel. Tou knoVr in the Palais Boyal they hang oat fdta 
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most splendid reacb-me-down dressing-gowns, waisifcoats, and so forth. 

No,” thought Philip, coming out of his cheap dming-housfe, and swag- 
gering along the arcades, and looking at the tailors’ shops, with his hands 
in hiB pockets. “My brown velvet dress waistcoat with the gold sprigs, 
which I had made at college, is a much more tasty thing than these gaudy 
i-eady-made articles. And my coat is old certainly, htlt the brass buttons 
are still very bright and handsome, and, in fact, is a most becoming and 
gentlemanlike thing ” And under this delusion the honest fellow dressed 
himself in his old clothes, hghted a pair of candles, and looked at himself 
with satisfaction in the looking-glass, drew on a pair of cheap gloves 
which he had bought, walked by the Quays, and over the Deputies’ 
Bridge, across the Place Louis XV., and strutted up the Faubourg 
St. Honord to the Hotel of the British Embassy. A half-mile queue of 
carriages was formed along the street, and of course the entrance to the 
hotel was magnificently illuminated. 

A plague on those cheap gloves 1 Why had not Philip paid three 
francs for a pair of gloves, instead of twenty-nine sous ? Mrs Baynes had 
found a capital cheap glove shop, whither poor Phil had gone in the 
simphcity of his heart ; and now as he went m under the grand illumi- 
nated porte~cochh-e, Philip saw that the gloves had given way at the 
thumbs, and that his hands appeared through the rents, as red as law 
beefsteaks It is wonderful how red hands will look through holes in 
white gloves. “And there’s that hole in my boot, too,” thought Phil; 
but he had put a little ink over the seam, and so the rent was imper- 
ceptible. The coat and waistcoat were tight, and of a past age. Never 
mind. The chest was broad, the arms were muscular and long, and 
Phil’s face, in the midst of a halo of fair hair and fiaming whiskers, 
looked brave, honest, and handsome For awhile his eyes wandered 
fiercely and restlessly all about the room fi-om group to group ; but now — 
ah 1 now — they were settled. They had met another pair of eyes, which 
lighted up with glad welcome when they beheld hun. Two young cheeks 
mantled with a sweet blush These were Charlotte’s cheeks : and hard 
by them were mamma’s, of a veiy difierent colour. But Mrs. General 
Baynes had a knowing turban on, and a set of garnets round her old neck, 
like goosebernes set in gold. 

They admired the rooms: they heard the names of the great folks 
who arrived, and beheld many famous personages. They made their 
curtseys to the ambassadress. Confusion 1 With a great rip, the thumb 
of one of those cheap gloves of Philip’s parts company fi-om the rest of the 
glove, and he is obliged to wear it crumpled up m his hand : a dreadful 
mishap — ^for he is going to dance with Charlotte, and he wiU have to 
give his hand to the vis-d-ms. 

Who comes up smiling, with a low neck, with waving curls and 
whiskers,” pretty little hands exquisitely gloved, and tiny feet ? ’Tis Hely 
Walsingham, lightest in the dance. Most affably does Mrs. General 
Baynes greet the young fellow. Very brightly and happily do Charlotte’s 
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bjes glance towards her fiiTourite partner. It is certain that poor Phil 
can’t hope at all to dance like Hely. “ And see what nice neat feet and 
hands he has got," says Mrs. Baynes. “ Comme tl est bten gaatel A gentle- 
man ought to be always well gloved.” 

“ Why did yon send me to the twenty-nine-sons-shop ? ” says poor 
Phil, looking at his tattered hand-shoes, and red obtrusdve thumb. 

“ Oh, you ! ” — (here Mrs. Baynes shrugs her yellow old shoulders.) 
“ Your hands would burst through any gloves ! How do you do, 
Mr. Hely I Is yoxu mamma here ? Of course slie is I What a delight- 
ful party she gave us 1 The dear ambassadress looks quite unwell — ^most 
pleasing manners, I am sure ; and Lord Estridge, what a perfect gentleman 1 ” 

The Bayneses were just come. For what dance -was Miss Baynes 
disengaged? “As many as ever you like i” cries Charlotte, who, in fact, 
called Hely her little dancing- master, and never thought of him except 
as a partner. “ Oh, too much happiness ' Oh, that this could last ibr 
ever 1 ” sighed Hely, after a waltz, polka, mazurka, I know not what, and 
fixing on Charlotte the full blaze of his beauteous blue eyes. “ For 
ever?” cries Charlotte, laughing. “I’m very fond of dancing, indeed. 
And you dance beautifully. But I don’t know that I should like to dance 
for ever.” Ere the words are ovei, he is whiiling her round the room again. 
His little feet fly with surprising agflity His hair floats behind him. He 
scatters odours as he spins. The handkerchief with which he fans his 
pale brow is like a cloudy film of mushn — ^and poor old Philip sees with 
terror that hts pocket-handkerchief has got three great holes in it. His 
nose and one eye appeared through one of the holes while Phil was 
wiping his forehead It was very hot. He was very hot. He was hotter, 
though standing still, than young Hely who was dancing. “ He 1 he 1 I 
comphment you on your gloves, and your handkerchief, I’m sure," 
sniggers Mrs. Baynes, with a toss of her turbdn. Has it not been smd that 
a bull IS a strong, courageous, and noble animal, but a bull m a ohina- 
sbop IS not in his place “ There you go Thank you ! I wish you’d go 
somewhere else,” cries Mrs Baynes in a fury. Poor Philip's foot hasjust 
gone through her flounce. How red he is 1 how much hotter than ever ! 
There go Hely and Charlotte, whirhng round like two opera-dancers ! 
Philip grinds his teeth, he buttons his coat across his chest. How very 
tight It feels > How savagely his eyes glare I Do young men still look 
savage and solemn at balls 7 An ingenuous young Enghshman ought to 
do that duty of dancing, of course Society calls upon him. But I doubt 
whether he ought to look cheerful during the performance, or flippantly 
engage in so grave a matter. 

As Charlotte’s sweet round face beamed smiles upon Philip over 
Hely’s shoulders, it looked so happy that he never thought of grudging 
her her pleasure : and happy he might have remained in this contempla- 
tion, regarding not the circle of dancers who were galloping and whirling 
on at their usual swift rate, but her, who was the centre of all joy and 
pleasure for him, when suddenly a shrill voice was heard behind him, 
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o^g, ^ 6dl out of &e way, hang you ! " soddMy the?® bouneea 
8g^t him Eingwood Twysden, pulling Hiss Flora Trottay youiuJ jh© 
room, one of the most powwfiil and intrepid danowa of that season at 
Paris. They hurtled past Plulip ; they shot him forward against a pillar, 

1 He heard a screech, an oath, and another loud laugh from Twysden, 
and beheld the scowls of Mies Trotter as that rapid creature bumped at 
length into a place of safety. 

I told you about Philip’s coat. It was very tight. The daylight had 
long been struggling to make an entry at the seams. As he staggered np 
against the wall, crack ! went a great hole at his back ; and crack I one of 
his gold buttons came off, leaving a rent in his chest. It was in those 
days when gold buttons still lingered on the breasts of some brave men, 
and we have said simple Phibp still thought his coat a fine one. 

There was not only a rent of the seam, there was not only a burst 
button, but there was also a rip m Philip’s rich cut-velvet waistcoat, 
with the gold sprigs, which he thought so handsome — a great, heart- 
rending scar. What was to be done ? Retreat was necessary. He told 
Miss Charlotte of the huit he bad received, whose face wore a very comical 
look of pity at his misadventure — he coveied part of his wound with his 
gibus hat — and he thought he would try and make his way out by the 
garden of the hotel, which, of course, was illuminated, and bnght, and 
crowded, but not so veiy biight and crowded as the saloons, galleries, 
supper-rooms, and halls of gilded light in winch the company, £br the 
most part, assembled. 

So our poor wounded friend wandered into the garden, over 
which tlie moon was shining with the most blank indiffeience at the 
fiddling, feasting, and paiticolouied lamps. He says that his mind was 
soothed by the aspect of yonder placid moon and twinkling stars, and 
that he had altogether forgotten his trumpery little accident and tom coat 
and waistcoat : but I doubt about the entire truth of this statement, for 
there have been some occasions when he, Mr Philip, has mentioned the 
subject, and owned that he was mortified and in a rage 

Well. He went into the garden, and was calming himself by con- 
templating the stais, w'hen, just by that fountain where there is Pradier’s 
httle statue of — Moses in the Bulrushes, let us say — roimd which there 
was a beautiful row of illuminated lamps, lighting up a great coronal of 
flowers, which my dear leaders are at liberty to select and arrange accord- 
ing to their owrn exquisite taste ; — near this little fountain he found three 
gentlemen talking together. 

The high voice of one Philip could hear, and knew from old days. 
Bingwood Twysden, Esqmre, always hked to talk and to excite himself 
with other persons’ liquor. He had been drinking the Sovereign’s health 
with great assiduity, I suppose, and was exceedingly loud and happy. 
With Bingwood was Mr. Woolcombe, whose countenance the lamps Ut 
np in a fine lurid manner, and whose eyeballs gleamed in the twilight, 
and the third of the group was our young friend Mr> Lowndes, 
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1 0 wed him oae, yoa Bee, Lowndes,” aadd Mr. Bingvood Twysdea. 

I hate Uie fellow t Hang him, always did I I saw the ^at hoUdn 
brute standin there. Couldn’t help myself. Gire you my htonour, 
couldn’t help myself, I just drove Miss Trotter at him — sent her elbow 
well into him, and spun him up against the wall. The buttons cracked 
olF the beggar’s coat, begad 1 What business had he there, hang him ? 
Gad, ar, he made a cannon off an old woman in blue, and went into . . . 

Here Mi. Bmgwood’s speech came to an end : for Jiis^ cousin stood 
befuie him, gum and bitmg his mustachios. 

“ Hullo f" piped the othei. “Who wants you to overhear my 
conversation ? Dammy, I say II..." 

Phihp put out that hand with the torn glove. The glove was in a 
dreadful state of disruption now He worked the hand well into his 
kinsman’s neck, and twisting Bingwood round into a pioper position, 
hiought that poor old broken boot so to bear upon the proper quarter, 
that Eingwood was discharged into the little font, and lighted amidst the 
flowers, and the water, and the oil-lamps, and made a dieadful mess and 
spluttei amongst them. And as for Philip’s coat, it was torn worse 
than ever. 

I don’t know how many of the brass buttons had revolted and parted 
company fiom the poor old cloth, which cracked, and split, and tore under 
the agitation of that beating angry bosom. I hope our artist will not 
depict Mr. Firmin in tins ragged state, a great rent all across his back, 
and his prostrate enemy lying howhng in the watei , amidst the sputtering, 
crashing oil-lamps at his feet. When Cinderella quitted her first ball, 
just after the clock struck twelve, we all know how shabby she looked. 
Philip was a still more disieputable object when he slunk away. I don’t 
know by what side door Mr. Lowndes eliminated him. He also bene- 
volently took charge of Philip's kmsmau and antagonist, Mr. Ringwood 
Twysden. Mr. Twysden’s hands, coat-tails, &c , were very much singed and 
scalded by the oil, and cut by the broken glass, which was all extracted 
at tlie Beaujon Hospital, but not witliout much suffering on the part of 
the patient But though young Lowndes spoke up for Philip, m describing 
the scene (I fear not without laughter), his Excellency caused Mr. Firmin’s 
name to be erased from his party hsts ; and I am sure no sensible man 
will defend his conduct for a moment. 

Of this lamentable fracas which occurred in the Hotel Garden, 
Miss Baynes and her parents had no knowledge for awhile. Charlotte 
was too much occupied with her dancing, which she pursued with all 
her might ,• papa was at cards with some sober male and female veterans, 
and mamma was looking with delight at her daughter, iithom the young 
gentlemen of many embassies were charmed to choose for a partner. 
When Lord Headbury, Lord Estndge’s son, was presented to Miss Baynes, 
her mother was so elated that she was ready to dance too I do noj: envy 
Mrs Major MaeWhirter at Tours, the perusal of that immense manuscript 
in which her sister recorded the events of the ball. Here was Charlotte, 
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beautiful, elegant, accomplished, admired everywhere, witii young men, 
young noblemen of immense property and expectations, loild about her} 
and engaged by a promise to a rude, ragged, presumpttous, lU-bred young 
man, without a penny in the world — ^wasn't it provoking? Ah, poor 
Philip I How that little sour, yellow mother-in-law elect did scowl at 
him when he came with rather a shame&ced look to pay his duty to his 
sweetheart on the day after the balll Mrs. Baynes had caused her 
daughter to dress with extra smartness, had forbidden the poor child to 
go out, and coaxed her, and wheedled her, and dressed her with I know 
not what ornaments of her own, with a fond expectation that Lord Head- 
buiy, that the yellow young Spanish attache, that the spnghtly Prussian 
secretary, and WaJaingham Hely, Charlotte’s partners at the ball, would 
certainly call ; and the only equipage that appeared at Madame Smolensk’s 
gate was a hack cab, which drove up at evening, and out of which poor 
Philip’s well-known, tattered boots came striding. Such a fond mother as 
Mrs. Baynes may well have been out of humour. 

As for Philip, he was unusually shy and modest. He did not know in 
what hght his Mends would regard Ins escapade of the previous evening. 
He had been sitting at home all the morning in state, and in company 
with a Pohsh colonel, who hved in his hotel, and whom Philip had 
selected to be his second in case the battle of the previous night should 
have any suite. He had left that colonel in company with a bag of 
tobacco and an order for unlimited beer, whilst he himself ran up to catch 
a glimpse of his beloved. The Bayneses had not heard of the battle of 
the previous night. They were full of the ball, of Lord Estridge’s 
afiabiUty, of the Golconda ambassador’s diamonds, of the appearance of 
the royal princes who honoured the :^te, of the most fashionable Paris 
talk in a word. Philip was scolded, snubbed, and coldly received by 
mamma ; but he was used to that sort of treatment, and greatly relieved 
by finding that she was unacquainted with his own disorderly behaviour. 
He did not tell Charlotte about the quarrel: a knowledge of it might 
alarm the httle maiden ; and so for once our friend was discreet, and held 
his tongue. 

But if he had any influence with the editor of Galignani’s Messenger, 
why did he not entreat the conductors of that admirable journal to forego 
all mention of the fracas at the embassy ball ? Two days after the lete, 
I am sorry to say, there appeared a paragraph in the paper narrating the 
circumstances of the fight. And the guilty Phihp found a copy of that 
paper on the table before Mrs. Baynes and the general when he came 
to the Champs Elys4ea according to his wont. Behind that paper sate 
Major-General Baynes, C.B , looking confused, and beside him his lady 
ftowning like Bhadamanthus. But no Charlotte was in the room. 
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Th£b£ is a spot within the Biitish islands in which the lising generation 
of Englishmen may still realize the benighted state of their ancestors in 
regard to locomotion, not only learning by experience what it is to exist 
for a time without telegraphs, railroads, and steamboats, but appreciating 
even the prejudices that would have laughed to scorn, half a century ago, 
any one who would be rash enough to assert that ships could be conveyed 
across the sea by machinery, regardless of wind and weather In this 
singular spot the traveller who, before leaving his home, packs his port- 
manteau and furnishes his purse as if for a shoit visit, may chance to find 
himself locked out of the world for weeks, unable to renew his supply of 
linen and dress, and equally unable to replenish his purse. His letters and 
telegrams, however pressing and immediate, may he in calm repose unable 
to reach him His friends or enemies may uant him, and the most ofiicial 
and officious visitois may urgently desire his presence, without the smallest 
hint of the kind, much less any fiiendly or obnoxious individual, being 
able to reach him. He may long for his trusted physician or confidential 
lawyer, but he must long in vain, for they cannot know of his anxiety, 
and, if they knew of it, could not reach him He may find money useless 
to obtain many of his wishes, reasonable as tliey may seem to him to bo ; 
and, though innocent of any ciime, and having contravened no law of 
society, even to the extent of expressing a hasty opinion concerning a 
German envploye, he may find himself bound (metaphorically) hand and 
foot; no assistance being obtainable 6om the Lord Chancellor, and no 
appeal being able to reach his beloved Times — always, he Las hitherto 
believed, an inesistible power in cases of annoyance and hardship. 

Nor is this spot far removed fiom the centres of civilization. It may 
be reached, under favourable circumstances, in some fourteen or fifteen 
hours from London, and it is less than twenty-five miles from the coast of 
Fiance. From it the weary visitor can at all times contemplate lands 
blest with regular communication and a daily mail, to which letters are 
conveyed without delay, and whence telegrams can be despatched at wDl, 
and the reply received m the prescribed number of seconds But he may 
perhaps see this tempting land without being able to reach it. He may 
feel like Moses on the Mount looking towards the Flams of Goshen, or 
like Balaam with the tents of Israel at his feet. 

The land thus circumstanced, a fief, we have already said, of the British 
Crown, but in which her Britannic Majesty’s subjects are frequently, and 
for a long time, detamed against their will, is the Island of Sark, only 
eight miles from Guernsey — and but sixty miles from Portland Bilk It 
is easy to reach, but often most difficult to escape from. 
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Deluded by the treacherous calm of a fine Sqrtember day too near the 
wjainost, the writer of this article lately formed one of a party who deter- 
mined to visit Sark from Guernsey, intending to make a short trip, a 
steamboat had been adrertised to leave ofi a certain day, and return to 
make a second trip three days afterwards. We had heard that boats were 
known in Saik as Avell as Guernsey, and that besides the steamer there 
was a regular cutter, and we hardly thought of a possibility which a little 
consideration might perhaps have suggested, and which actually became 
in our case a sad reality. Sark hes to the east of Guernsey, and the 
prevalent winds are Avesterly. If the steamer should fail to come, and the 
wind should blow from the west, or not blow at all, our chance of returning 
to Guernsey might be greatly interfered with. 

The weather was not very favourable on the morning of our departure, 
and, but a small supply of passengers bemg anticipated, the owners of the 
steamer declined to send her, but a sailing-boat soon took us across, 
treacherously promising to return on a day agieed on. We reached 
Sark after two hours’ sail , but the little harbour not being veiy convenient 
to reach, or at least not the best for our cutter to start from on her return 
to Guernsey, we were landed at a place where there were no means of 
reaching the upper world of Sark without a somewhat dangeious climb 
over wet rocks and up a steep cliff This difficulty being happily over- 
come, we made our way to the httle hotel, and soon began to examine the 
curiosities of the place 

Sai k 18 not only remarkable for the difficulty of reaching it and escaping 
from It, but also for numerous objects of real interest. It may be worth 
while to describe some of these for the benefit of future travellers, should 
any venture into so dangerous a place. 

The coast of Sark is singularly wild and bold. A lofty wall from two 
to three bundled feet high, with numeious outlying rocks and islands, is 
all that IS seen from the sea Here and there are small bays, where the 
sea washes over pebbles and large boiddeis reaching rocks covered with 
seaweed at the foot of inaccessible clifis, and in one or two places having a 
sandy beach ; but none of these would be selected as giving access to the 
interior. So completely is this tlie case, that the island might be sailed 
round in calm weather without a single place being discovered which a 
stranger would venture to land at in a small boat 

The island is very nearly divided into two unequal parts, called Great 
and Little Sark, and the coast is not only indented with small bays, but 
surrounded by numerous rocks. Wild sea-birds scream ; the waves are 
white as they betray the sharp points of rocks covered treacherously by a 
few feet of water; gloomy caverns gape and yawn in every direction, and 
if it were not for a few small boats moored by long ropes to rocks that 
seem equally difficult of approach by land and water, one might readily 
lancy the whole place uninhabited. 

As the extreme length measured from a point of land almost detached 
fiom Greater Sark, on the north, to the last rock that stretches to the Bouth 
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in Little Sark, is barely three miles and a half, and the greatest width is 
certainly not more than a mile and a half, the tourist accustomed to do 
Switzerland in a iortnight, including the journey there and back, and per- 
form other feats by the aid of steamboat and railroad, naturally jniagiaes 
that a day, or a couple of days at the most, must be zyiiBoient to ransack 
the whole place and leave no point unvisited. But if our little island is 
perverse in keeping against their will those who come to see her, she 
IS not dehcient in charms, and, small as she may seem, will tax the 
powers even of Alpine tiavelleis to exhaust her stock of wonders in a 
short time 

Expecting to leave after a couple of days, and not ignorant of the fact 
that there really was much to see, our party, which included some accom- 
plished differs, cheerfully sot to work very soon after ainval. But first 
it IS only lair to state that this spot, small as it is, is not without creature 
comfoits. It IS possible to eat, drmk, and sleep thers, at the excellent 
quarters provided by a certain widow, Mrs Hazlehnrst (and, as we have 
heard, by another widow within a stone’s throw), after a fashion abd on 
terms which might be imitated to advantage in many a place of much 
greater size and pretence If island mntton, wild labbits, excellent poultry, 
and certain combinations ol blaokbeines and apples can seouie a travellei 
against famine, he may bo stue to find all these, and the means of washing 
them down with potations ot pale ale fiom the classic sources of Burton- 
npon-Trent He may also feel secure, if experience purchased during the 
last autumn may be regaided as woith having, that the widow’s cruse 
will not fail, even should the means of escape from the island prove as 
difficult, and the tmm of impiisoumeiit as long, as they did with us. 

Saik 13 especially icmarkable foi its locky coast, hoireycombed almost 
eveiy where by caverns, and oui fii-t object was to visit some of these 
We started with great spiiit, taking with us a female guide, whose principal 
1 ecommeii Jations vveio, that she undcistood us veiy imperiectly and had 
visited the caverns about eighteen ycais befoie Passing the pictuiesque 
parsonage and a little plantation crowded with magnificent hydrangeas and 
fuchsias, opposite the extremely ugly building winch serves as church, 
we came to the grounds of the Seigneurie. Nothing can be imagined 
more stiiking than the contrast afforded by the high cultivation and 
exquisite taste obseiv'able here, compared with the wild tillage and careless 
neglect of the Sark farmers Passing by this spot, vc soon entered an 
open common, beyond which all was rock and furze. The ground falls in 
this direction, and the rest of the island to the north is seen stretched out 
befoie the spectator, the sea, far down beneath his feet, visible on three 
sides, and in the distance Guernsey, Herm, and a rminbei of rocks and 
islands to the left, the coast of France being just discernible on the right. 

The island narrows very rapidly from this point, and the bare granite 
juts out more and moie fiequently from the tufts of grass We soon 
afterwards come to a part wheie a narrow gorge cuts the island almost in 
half ; a steep slope, covered with short grass, passmg down precipitously to 
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tlie right, ■while to the left a face of naked rock and broken atones, at first 
quite vertical, and afterwards as steep as the loose stones will stand, 
terminates in a mass of huge granite boulders, against which the sea 
dashes with great violence. Half way down the descent is an opening on 
the side of the gorge to the right, and to this our attention was duected 
Doivn the steep &ce to tlie left, our party accordingly soon made its way, 
holding on first to tufts of grass and then to angular blocks of granite, 
slipping over soft clay, toppling over heavy stones, and at length reaching 
the pile of rubbish fallen from tlie loof of the cave, up which we had to 
make our way to the cavern that yawned a little above This difficulty 
oveicome, and the heap mounted and descended, we fiiund ourselves in a 
vast cleft in, the rock, nearly twenty feet in width and certainly fifty in 
height, the whole fioor covered so thickly with huge angular fragments 
and rounded blocks fallen in fiom above or lolled in by the sea, that the 
utmost care was necessaiy in sci ambling down the steep descent to the sea 
level. This singular cleft continues through the whole of the lest of the 
island, and may be traversed for more than a quarter of arnilenorthwaids, 
till it emerges at a small teirace, generally diy at low nater, which sepa- 
rates Sark fi om a locky islet called the Nose At the tunc of our visit, this 
exit Was almost blocked up by great masses of lock several cubic jnids in 
dimensions, with otlieis of smaller size and all shapes jammed in between 
them, the sshole piobably diiven in dunng late stoims. With some 
difficulty these tvcie passed, and wc stood at the extiemity close to the 
Nose, the sea dashing wildly ovci the locks, and lumps of foam, like snoiv- 
flakos, almost blinding us as they diifted wildly past into the cave. The 
long gloomy fissuic behind being almost closed by the locks, and iiiegular 
masses of giamt,. m fiont and on each side cutting off all distant view, the 
furious vehemence of the sea, as it enteied and escaped, seemed unaccounted 
for ; but the scene altogethei was one larely equalled, and hardly to be 
surpassed. 

On oui way back, wc vi^-ited seicial cioss fissuies, some being tunnels 
opening outwards to the sea, and otheis huge caverns penetrating lialf 
across towards the eastein side of the little pioinontoiy on which we wore 

The colours of the locks in this gioup of ca\erns aie very stiiking. 
Theie are blood-ied jaspers, and minerals of a bright pea-green colour, 
togetliei with pm pie and gray varieties of decomposing granite, and spotted 
black poiphyiies, vaiied in some places by the iich daik blown tints of 
soft intersecting veins. All these, lighted up from time to time by the 
fitful gleams of a setting sun on a wild stormy afternoon, formed together 
a scene of the most singular grandeur and beauty. 

Such was our first experience of Sark c<avems An afternoon was 
well employed in this visit ; but wm found time also to examine a little 
more of the west coast, descending into a bay (Seignie Bay) by a zigzag 
path, doivn an almost vertical face of cliff at least 300 feet high. TTie 
views in this small bay^ are very different, but not at all less striking, than 
those obtamed "within the cavern. A group of three detached rocks 
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called die Autelets, or Little Altars, stands out in the sea at one extremity of 
the bay, each rock rising in steps from a large base to a small open, like 
so many broken irregnlar pyramids roughly hetvn by nature out of the 
raw mateiial everywhere around Jet black in colour, owing to the rock 
of which they are formed, these singular masses are covered in many 
places with highly tinted lichens, and draped in parts with seaweed. The 
white marks of the seagull are not wanting to produce an artistic effect, 
and vaiicties of light and shade ate ensured at all times and seasons 1^ 
die uifinite multiplication of sides and angles in the loek 

Oui first day was brought to a conclusion very pleasantly, although it 
left a distinct impression that the task we had set oui selves of seeing the 
beauties of the island was, as yet, only commenced. Next morning, 
accoidmgly, we started early loi a complete day's work, and fiist descended 
cl charming valley close to the hotel, which opens down into a fine bay on 
the east side of the island There is something very singular and 
chaiacteiistic about the n coded scenery of Sark It is so small — so 
Liliputian in its natiuc, and yet so effective There can hardly be a tree 
thiity feet high in the island, <and in most places the tops are shaved off 
vMth that peculiar and ungraceful slope towaids the prevalent wind (the 
south-west) winch is so common at all seaside places. But in this little 
volley, the trees aie sheltered and their foirnis more natural : still all are 
dwarfs — pretty and mteicsting, but on a small scale Baker’s valley — the 
one now refeired to, and the most pleasing of the two valleys that Saik 
boasts — ^is not very u’ldo or veiy long, but is lemaikably pretty, being 
well wooded on this minute scale, and ornamented with a picturesque 
cottage and orohaid veiy well placed. 

This valley leads, but can scarcely be said to open out, to a bay, which 
at first seems vciy small, but which, even when the water is tolerably high, 
has access to another and larger bay by a pierced rock There is, per- 
haps, no coast so sm<ill that has so many of these pierced rocks or natuial 
arches as are found in Sark. One can hardly descend anywhere to the 
sea without finding them, and a scoie might easily be quoted, all striking 
objects, and some of them noble and even gi and in their proportions. In 
this little Bale d’lxcart, as opened out at low water, theic are three such 
aichcs, each one penetrating a huge detached mass of rock, larger than a 
moderate-sized house. Within these rocks are some half-dozen caverns 
of tolerable dimensions But d’lxcart Bay, although veiy fine and well 
woith visiting, 13 not one of the lions of Sark We icserved our low 
water for the Gouliot Caves, celebrated in the annals ot natural history, 
and lemarkable beyond all others of those oceanic recesses which Neptune 
has reserved to himself, and has lined with his choicest treasures of animal 
and vegetable life To visit these Gouliot Caves theic aie now every year 
pilgi images of eager naturalists armed with knives and possessed of every 
kind ot pot and pan to carry away the objects of their worship. It is 
only at extreme low water during spring and autumn spring-tides, and 
even then only under favourable conditions of wind, that one can walk 
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diyshod into the inner recesses of these temples of Marine Zoology, and 
many are the occasions when even wading or trusting oneself to the 
sturdy aims of a guide, who walks the waters without fear of consequences, 
IS insufficient to secure a satisfactory visit. 

The descent to the Gouliots is not a very easy task to any one not 
accustomed to chffing, and not endowed by nature with a steady head In 
this case, however, as in many others, there is little danger when there is 
no fear; although any person, man or woman, who wants help certainly 
runs risk A path has been made on the rocky face of a small inlet, and 
terminates on some large rocks, covered with black slippery seaweed and 
httle barnacles, that have been diroun by the sea in its angry moments 
above the reach of oidmary tides Over these one has to pick one’s 
way into the ffist great cave, which is a long natuial tunnel, something 
like the Boutiques, penetrating completely tlirough a small proraontoiy 
that stretches out beyond the middle of the west coast of Saik, being 
separated fiom the island of Brechon and the Gouliot lock by small 
channels, passable at all times of tide This fust cavein is of noble pio- 
portions, and the floor is roughly piled with immense houldeis, giving 
many a varied view of a small but picturesque harbour, seen through the 
opening at the faitliei ex.tiennty But this cavern, though fine, is, as it 
were, a mere outer court, piepaiing ns for the glories to he revealed within. 
Its walls are partly covtied with those singular cunant-jelly-hke animals 
one sees expanded like living flouers in inaiine aquana deep blood-red 
is the prevailing colour, but dark ohve-gieen varieties aie also common, 
and numeious yellow and brick-ied patches are seen at intervals A few 
muscles, and tens of thousands of limpets and barnacles, cover the boulders. 
Abundance of life is seen, and some of the specimens are as rare as they 
are beautiful A bianch of the first cavern, in which is a deep pool of 
water, conducts outwards to the sea, but it is bettor to wait till low water 
and creep outside We then entei a gloomy series of vaults, lighted from 
the sea, and communicating with each other by natuial passages These 
are the Gouliot Caves of the aquarium-lover, and contain the soft 
animals with haid names on which the lips of beauty now love to linger 
Here are the Actinia mesembryanthemum, the Bunodes crassicorms, the 
Alcyonium digitatum, the CaryophyUia Smitlm, the Sei tulana filioula, and 
a hundred others. 

Fortunately the visitor is not often subjected to an examination m situ, 
as to his knowledge of these names, for the eye even of one most familiar 
with the aquarium could not fail to be struck by the marvellous wealth 
and prodigality of nature in this treasure-house of life It is chiefly on 
the walls of the caverns recently left by the sea that the animals are seen 
They attract by colour as well as form : the brightest and ncliest reds, yel- 
lows, blues, and greens cover the wet rocks. Ooeasionally in rough weather 
the animals are swept away by the stones drifted into the cavern, so that 
large naked patches are left ; but the same species reappear in the same 
spots, or at k^t would do so if left alone by man. The mania of collecting, 
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however, i^eete even these poor creatures, and they are cut away and 
shipped off to England as fast as they can be procured by a certain well- 
known guide, whose fishing is, no doubt, more profitable in thw locality 
than on the best turbot banka in the Channel. 

But a short time is allowed by the tide for tins visit • too short a time, 
indeed, to do justice to its beauties , and as it is not altogether safe to be caught 
after the water has once begun to rise, the caverns must often be abandoned 
almost as soon as they are reached. But the lover of wild, grand, rooky 
scenery, who is also a naturalist, cannot certainly do better than visit 
Sark, even at the risk of breaking his neck over the precipices, and sprain- 
ing his ankle among the loose stones, and if he has also a chance of being 
drowned with sponges, coraUines, and sea anemones in the Gouliot Caves. 

When we emerged to the outer day from our pilgrimage to these 
temples, dripping as we weie with spray and salt water, we found that the 
weather, which had been threatening and uncomfortable all the morning, 
was now worse than ever, heavy ram and blowing winds having set in, 
with little prospect of improvement Our party, however, confiding in 
the notion that they had but thi ee days to spend on the island, and feeling 
that they had as yet seen but few of the objects of inteiest, though they 
had found in each one hitherto examined abundant beauty and grandeur, 
decided to visit Little Sark in the afternoon Starting, then, in the ram, 
which, though it at one time diminished, afterwards settled into a heavy 
downpour, we went towards the Govpee, the name given to a deep cut in 
the rocks, along which is the only road fioin Great to Little Sark Owing 
to the existence of a wide tract of soft rock between the granite of Little 
Sark and the equally hard porphyry crossing Gieat Sark at a distance of 
about a quarter of a mile, the sea on both sides has made deep luroads, and 
cut out a wide and large open bay towards Guernsey, and a smaller bay 
towards France, leaving only a narrow neck of land between The weather 
wearing the rook down from the top, while the sea v as at work below, this 
neck has been gradually scooped out ; and though the operation of rain 
was slower than that of the sea, the result was equally certain, and 
the rate sufficiently rapid to form a talus or sloping bank on both sides. 
Such a bank has naturally acted as a barricade against the farther advance 
of the sea, and thus the isthmus has been preserved from one cause of 
destruction by the action of another cause. The road constructed across 
the Couple completely preserves the upper surface, and so long as it is 
kept in good condition the sea does not seem likely to make any fresh 
inroads. Should the road, however, be neglected, it is likely that a very 
few years would separate Little from Great Sark. 

Not far from the Coupee there is a wonderful descent through a broken 
natural chimney, called the Pot, to the rocks on the shore of Little Sark. 
The whole of this chimney is festooned with a tangled mass of ivy and 
brambles ; but as the rain was pouring in torrents during our visit to this 
place, we were not in a condition to do justice to its wild beauties. The 
coast of Little Sark is everywhere extremely fine and bold, and there are 
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immui points 'whare, widi good elirniing, the sen las/ l>e rewhed. l3ie»o 

fare alw some fine caves. 

As onr partj, after descending the Pot, had become so completely 
soaked that they could hold no mmre water, it was agreed to return to the 
hotel, and there, muffled up in such clothes as could be borrowed, we 
enjoyed our dinner and hoped for better times. 

Sunday dawned upon us, and our condition began to be uncomfortable. 
Both wind and rain set in in the most determined manner, and we were 
fairly reduced to stay indoors all day. We looked for a change j hut 
matters by no means improved, and night closed m with very little 
prospect of a fine to-morrow. 

Monday was our appointed day of departure, but the state of the 
weather was such that neither steamboat nor cutter would be likely to 
leave Guernsey, and certainly cordd neither safely approach or depart 
from Sark A severe gale of wind, accompanied by heavy squalls of 
rain, had set in from the west, and the only thmg we could do was to 
make the best of our position. This we did effectually; and the ram 
ceasing for a while in the afternoon, we did not fail to take advantage of 
the lull. 

Our imprisonment commenced from this day, and from hour to hour 
and day to day we were inquiring when the cutter would go, or when the 
steamer would come. Three days and mghts longer the wind continued 
to blow so fiercely, the ram was so heavy and frequent, the sky was for 
the most part so covered, and the ground so impassable, that we were m 
very bad plight, and departure from the island was simply impossible. 
No inducement would have been sufficient to induce a boatman to put out 
a boat; and, indeed, whenever we could look at the wild waste of ocean 
before us, not a single moving object on the wateis was visible. No fish 
could be obtained : not even the crab and lobster-pots could be reached 
During all this time also the stocks of pale ale and sherry were getting 
low, and at length were all but exhausted, our excellent landlady being 
reduced to borrow from her neighbours to supply our demand. 

During this terrible weather we took aU possible opportumties of visiting 
and examining the odd corners of our prison-house, but, although we really 
worked hard, we found its resources luexhaustible. In the intervals of dry 
weather between the heavy squalls of ram, we managed at various times 
to climb and scramble nearly half-way along the cliflF that surrounded the 
two divisions of the island ; and many hours of hard toil, much rough 
climbmg over almost inaccessible rocks, innumerable partial descents and 
ascents, made frequently “ thorough bush, thorough briar,” iu such a way 
as greatly to damage the integrity of those only garments we had brought 
with us, were the results of our attempts But never did we feel a 
moment’s disappointment at the scenery presented. Always grand and 
large, notwithstanding the extreme smallness of the island ; never without 
the elements of beauty as well as wildness and stem grandeur; the 
numerous rocky inlets each had ite owu characteristic, and the outer net- 
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'work of islands being seen from successive points of view, produced the 
never -ending variety of the kaleidoscope. 

On one occasion we braved the fierce gale, and made our way along a 
very nariow saddle-shaped ledge of locks, partly covered with tufty grass 
and brambles, known as the Hog’s Back. Often standing with difficulty 
against the wind, we crept on to the extremity of this headland. It juts 
out into the sea a full quaitei of a mile — a great distance in Sark, and 
from the lartliest extremity a glorious view is obtained to the left of 
ccitain castellated locks known as the “Pomt Terrible.” This headland 
Btiet-’lies out to sea, forming one side of a n.irrow creek, of which the pro- 
montory surmounted by the Hog’s Back is the other This vieiv of the 
Baie d’lxcait at our feet, and of the Coupee Bay to the right, with the deep 
indentation of the rocks forming the Coupee, is very fine, and the sea dash- 
ing wildly ovei the numeious rocks standing out in eveiy direction exposed 
to its violence, formed a fit termination and fiame to this grand scenery. 

At anothei time we made our way down a fisherman’s path, to a httle 
landing-place opposite the Cieux, called La Loche. A detached rock is 
here so nearly connected with the mam island, that one could almost jump 
across the chasm that separates them, and a deep vertical gorge enters the 
hmd, the sea having worn for itself a path in a soft vein of led clay. The 
view from the rocks at this point is exceedingly staking Immediately 
opposite La Loche the cliffs rise two hundred feet i erlicaUy, and no human 
foot could climb this height One is the moie surprised, therefore, to see 
a small neat harbour with a bieakuater of some twenty yaids, almost 
dosing the entrance, and a small cutter or two, or half-a-dozen fishermen’s 
boats, riding outside the breakivater A few boats may also be recognized 
securely chained up in small recesses at the bottom of the cliff inside the 
haibour No means aie visible by which the island can be entered, nor 
would it bo easy to guess at the real access il one did not know the secret. 
A small dark arch, not unlike the entrance to one of the caves, is, in fact, 
the opemng of a tunnel penetrating a rock that immediately faces La Loche, 
and juts out to sea m the direction of a picturesque group of rocky islets 
called Les Buions On the opposite side, at the emergence of this tunnel, 

IS a good cart road conducting into the island, and connecting with all the 
other roads , foi this, in fact, is the harbour of Saik , and, although not 
now considered quite so convenient for general purposes as another landing 
a little to the north, it has been, from the time that the tunnel was completed 
(some three centuries ago), the pimcipal, and indeed the only, place at 
which passengers are embarked or landed in ordinary weathei 

* So obscuic and difficult to pciccivc is this cunous entiancc, that the Lords of the 
Admiialty, lately intending to visit Saik dunng one of their cniises, came to the 
breakwater and landed them at high-watcr without their approach being noticed in the 
island The entrance by the tunnel is not visible from this pomt, and the officer in 
command, with the First liOid himself, seem to have come to the couclnsion that the 
inhabitants of, and visitors to, Saik, were in the habit of climbing the precipitous cliff 
by some uudiscovcrable track They, therefore, gave up the idea of landmg, and went 
on theu way in scarcU of harbours and islands less difficult of approach 

26—5 
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oao of Uifi grandest natural phenomena of its hind that can he seen, and 
yet one that has been seldom alluded to in other than general terms. A 
vast natural shaft about 150 feet deep, and of a perfect oval form, opens 
in a field not far fioni the sea A wild growth of brambles and furze 
surrounds the opening, the two ^des of which are of very different level ; 
to look down requires a steady head, for the walls of the shaft are abso- 
lutely vertical, and only overgrown with vegetation round the outer nm 
At the bottom is a floor of pebbles, and at liigh-water the sea rushes in 
by two laige entrances, one wave folloiving another with a rapidity and 
foice only possible 'where the watei uses in a few lionrs thirty or forty 
feet, and drives into funnel-shaped ha} s, completely laiid-Ioeked except at 
then nariow entiaiice The white foam of the angry ivater rises high in 
die cave, and is said in former times, when the entiaiice was perhaps 
smaller, to have splashed up almo&t to the top in seveie storms. 'J'he 
roar of the wave, and the distuibanee caused by the lolling of the pebble 
floor over and o'\er at its bottom, ieiciberate.s in the shaft Such is the 
Creux TeiTible at higli-'watei But it may lie visited undei otliei circiuii- 
stances It is possible, tliougb not vciy easy, to make a descent through 
a nuiiow iviuduig path overgiown with fuize and ivy, to the bunk of a 
precipice, down w'bich by the help of some iron iings fastened m the lock, 
any one with a cleai head and firm, secure foot, can leach the extiemity 
of the bay with which the Creux communicates. A fine wild locky 
beach, a vertical cliff abounding with c.ivcs, vast piles of boulders of all 
conceivable shapes and sizes, and presenting a singular variety of 
interesting mmeials and a iich Laivcst of sea-weeds • such are some of 
the rewards for the toil and danger, if it can be so called, of the descent. 
After passing the mouths of several huge caverns, we reach one neither 
larger nor more remarkable in appearance than the others, but onenteiing 
it the passage seems more regular. It is one of two uatuial tminels or 
gallenes sirigulaily well matched in propoitions, and symmetrically placed, 
through which the sea enters the Creux The length of the tunnels is 
about 100 feet, and tlieie is no gloom oi closeness about them We 'w^aJk 
along over the well-rounded pebbles and enter a vast amphitheatie, 100 feet 
long, 50 feet wide, and neailj^ 150 feet high, loofless, like thegieat amphi- 
theatres of antiquity, and with walls lough with fragments of rock jutting 
out in every direction, and coloured as nature only can colour. At the 
end, the deep iich umber tmt of a large soft vein, by the lapid decay of 
which the Creux was no doubt originally pioduced, still reveals its origin, 
and wiU probably long continue to do so. The walls of this vein are 
granites of various shades. Some paits are of the deepest black, covered 
With large white stieaks and patches of lichen; some were onginally 
whitish gray, but are now darkened by sea water and weed ; some have 
a pm-plish tint; but all receive the partial but waim light coming in from 
above, crossed with the paler gleams entering horizontally through the 
tunnels. Standing at the farthest extremity, and looking outwards toward 
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l3ie sea, the eye dwells on the broken castellated rocks of the Point 
Temble seen through one tunnel, and a distant glimpse of part of Jeragr 
through the other. *At low water the sea is far away, and its sound 
scarcely disturbs the silence. All is rocky, and broken, and fentastio ; not 
a vestige of Gultivation disturbs the wild scene around : nor, indeed, could 
any effort of man produce a permanent impression in a position so singular 
and Bubhme. 

Sark contains many of these curious natural shafts, and some of the 
caverns have originated from the surfece by similar pot-holes, and not 
from below by the sea’s action. They are all called “ crenx," or holes, and 
there is not one that might not be visited with advantage at vaiious times 
of tide by the geologist as well as the aitist That one in Little Sark, 
called the “ Pot,” aheady alluded to, is now in the state to which the 
Cienx Terrible will be i educed when a large part of its wall towards the 
sea shall have fallen in, and the shaft or chimney has become more over- 
grown with ivy brambles and ferns Another oreux, without a name, 
has existed close by the Creux Tenible ; hut here the whole of the wall 
and tunnels aie swept away, and only a deep indentation of the coast can 
be detected There are, in fact, two well-maiked differences observable 
as the results of marine and atmospheric action in this island We have 
the coupee and the various cieux, wheie the action has been that of rain 
and storm, summer and winter, acting from above , and the Gouliots and 
Boutiques, besides a score of other caverns, more or less extensive, where 
the sea has first worn away holes at Uie level of the water or between 
tides, and the roof, having lost its support and fallen down, has been 
gradually swept away by the tidal and storm waves, so that now there is 
Lttle trace left of its existence 

After a gale which had now lasted five days and nights without inter- 
mission, blowing sometimes so furiously that it was scarcely possible to 
stand in exposed places, and often accompanied by torrents of ram, though 
occasionally for a short time there were glimpses of bright sun and blue 
sky, the weather at length moderated The fiercest blast of the gale, the 
murkiest and most threatening sky, were succeeded in a few hours by a 
thunder-storm, after which the wind dropped suddenly, and one of the 
loveliest days of early autumn succeeded An unclouded sky, softened 
by a slight haze, a breath of air too gentle to be called wind, a pleasant 
temperature, and a feeling of dryness and tone that seems peculiar to 
islands in open water, formed a marvellous contrast to the disturbed 
atmosphere of the days just concluded. The embargo was taken off, and 
the prisoners were leleased. 

But as after a storm of pohtical excitement has passed away, exiles 
are mvited to return, but hesitate, doubtful whether the calm is not more 
dangerous than the storm, so did the party assembled in Sark hesitate to 
take advantage of the means offered them to leave when the prison-doora 
were opened. Nor were they altogether wrong. For seven long weary 
hours did the little cutter that left m the morning for Guernsey, hover 
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about in the narrow channel of disturbed water; the wind almost calm, but 
quite contrary, and the sea heaving uneasily, after the violent excitement 
it had recently undergone. Liberty is sweet, and strong was the desire 
to be again in a port where steamboats ply with regularity; but the 
dread of this long, uncomfortable transit across so short a space was yet 
stronger. 

One more day was therefore to be passed in Sark. Consultation was 
held and decision come to concerning the use to he made of this day. 
Very much of Sark, both great and little, still remained unvisited — far 
more, mdeed, than could possibly have been woiked over during the time 
at our disposal ; but all this was left for a future visit, in favour of an 
excursion to another island adjacent This other island bears about the 
same relation to Sark, that the two divisions. Greater and Little Sark, 
bear to each other ; only in the place of an isthmus there is a strait 
between them It is half a mile long and a quarter of a mile wide, or 
thereabouts, and forms a sort of excrescence from the western side of Sark, 
just as Little Sark does from the southern end It is called Brechou, and 
sometimes the Island of Merchants (He des Marchands) , but why a place 
where there is certainly no merchandise should be thus designated, it would 
not be easy to say. 

Between Brechou and Sark is a detached rook called the Gouliot Rock, 
and the celebrated Gouliot caverns already alluded to open under the cliffs 
that face this rook. The water passage between the Gouhot Rook and 
Brechou is deep, dark, and dangerous The current is swift, and varies 
with the tide, so that at times it would be impossible to row against it. 
There is, however, depth of water sufficient to float a frigate, and daring 
sailors, in time of need, have ventured safely to sail through it 

There is only one landing-place at Brechou worthy of the name, but 
as that IS not accessible at all times of tide, even in a rowing-boat, we 
were put ashore on the steep weed-covered rocks on the opposite side, and 
thence had to scramble up the cLff to the top. A rough and somewhat 
risky scramble it proved to some of the party, but with care and a guide 
there is no great difficulty. The chffs all round the island are high and 
exceedingly steep, but the height is inferior to that of Sark. The top of 
the island is partly cultivated, and thrae are two farms , the population of 
the place, at the last census, being seven human beings, a cow, a horse, 
and a dog, besides several dieep. The whole population turned out in 
our honour, and the cow was caUed upon to provide a feast of new 
milk on the lare occasion of a visit from the outer world to this silent 
abode. 

It is understood that the two establishments of the Island of Merchants 
are not always on speaking terms with each other, but on the occasion of 
OUT visit they fortunately showed no symptoms of enmity. Not unfre- 
qiiently many weeks have elapsed during winter when no boat could 
communicate with Sark, and when these two families formed the whole 
world to each other. But this Robinson Cnisoe-hke existence does not 
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seem to be felt as a hardship ; although the writer of this article was told 
by the seigneur of Sark that on one occasion, when a fierce quarrel had 
existed for a time, and one of the men bad succeeded in gaining possession 
of the only boat then available, and had crossed to lay his complaint 
before his feudal lord, the other was seen, by the aid of a telescope, 
wringing his hands in despair at not being able to come over also and 
obtain a heanng. 

Like the larger island adjacent, Brechon is almost intersected by 
caverns and surrounded by picturesque rocks. Seen from the sea — their 
jagged and varied forms resemhling pinnacles and castles, with cormorants 
standmg sentinel on the fiat edges, and gulls perched on the commanding 
heights — these rocks add greatly to the effect, and contrast finely* with 
the black oveihanging precipices of the island itself. But the overfalls 
and the white foam, also seen in the sea near them, give notice of the 
hidden dangers that lurk beneath, and remind tlie boatman of the caution 
that is needed in threading his way ihrough the nanow channels that 
alone ore safe. 

From the highest point of Brechou, where a small cairn has been 
placed, there is a noble view of Sark in its whole length, with all the 
detached and often pierced rocks and the entrances to the dark caverns 
that penetrate its western face. The distance is so short, the position so 
nearly central, and the level so nearly that which is best adapted for a good 
coup d'csil, that the view is quite panoramic. At a greater distance the 
surface looks coinpaiatively flat, but here all the principal undulations 
are seen, and the most striking pecuharities of structuie are readily 
made out 

After sciambling about among the caverns and seeing all that Brechou 
could afford of novelty and interest, we made our way to the Havre 
Gosselin, and so back to the hotel The next day the term of our impri- 
sonment was at an end, and after an hour and a half's sailing in a little 
cutter, with a stiff but favoiuable breeze, we were safely landed in 
Guernsey, at liberty to remove ourselves at pleasuie to any other pai-t of 
her Majesty’s dominions 

But although we had been kept at Sark much longer than we had 
contemplated, it was evident that the imprisonment had been salutary ; 
foi none of the party complained that the time had hung heavily on his 
hands, or that he or she had exhausted aU that Sark could afford of interest 
and amusement. A visit to Sark is, in fact, to the tiaveller accustomed 
to distant trips what a microscopic examination of a very minute animal 
is to the naturalist who has hitherto studied larger organizations. There 
18 just as much to see and examine, just as much that is new and curious 
and interesting, in the small as in the large object. 

The curiosities of this little island are not at all confined to its caverns 
and chffs. In Sark alone, within the British dominions, the good old 
English black rat holds its own still; although the brown Hanoverian 
monstei, who has quite destroyed his predecessor in England, has 
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approached ali*eady so near as to be actnally now extirpating the blacl 
rat in the jsland of Brechou. A boat may at any time bring over th< 
founder of a colony, and then the black rat, like the Celt, will give way tc 
the fatal tide of emigration from the north of Germany. 

Almost deprived of reptiles, Sark is rich in birds, and not poor ir 
insects. Fishes, too, abound round its shores, and of the lower manm 
animals the number and variety is beyond count Nowhere are to bf 
seen such sea anemones, such tubulaiiiB, such sponges, such madrepoies 
On land there are ferns and many rare wdd-flowers. The people them- 
selves, too, deseri'e a study. A small population, always intermarrying 
they have acquued a pecuhar physiognomy, and they retain a peculiai 
costume. Half boatmen, half faimers, the men are a hardy race, pleasant 
and intelligent enough to talk to, but not readily accepting improvements 
They are good rifle shots, and loyal subieots of Queen Victoria, as maj 
be seen when the seigneui caUs out his militia of a hundred men, 
and they respond diessed in their scailet tunics to go through then 
luanosuvros. 

Saik is governed by feudal customs and peculiar laws. Its language 
retains many peculiarities of tbe oldest Noiman French mixed up with 
a good deal of English and a spimklmg of other languages There 
IS no town or village to be seen ; no house can be built without 
consent of the feudal lord, and no one can hve or even land on the island 
if he object But with all this apparent tyianny, matters, both puhhc 
and private, appear to go on very smoothly. Once there was a threat ot 
seiious change, when a vein of silver was discovered in Little Sark ; hut 
after some 20,00C' had been swallowed up in researches with but little 
satisfactory result, and the seigneur had been totally ruined, the excite- 
ment died away, and the inhabitants seem to have undergone wonderfully 
little alteration by the incursion of Cornish miners. The ruined loid 
has departed, and the seigneur who now holds sway over this little 
Earataria finds inoie delight in improving Ins house, gardens, and 
grounds, and making the most of the beauties of his island, than in 
playing at government or luterfenng with the pursuits of his subjects, 
They settle their own disputes, if they have any; and the little prison 
that has been built recently would certainly be an uncomfortable resi- 
dence for the prisoner, since it has hardly ever been inhabited, and must 
be fearfully damp aijd unwholesome 

Long may it continue in its deserted state, and long may Sark remain 
a small happy community of hardy boatmen and farmers, receiving the 
stranger willingly and aiding him in his endeavours to scale the clififs and 
enter the caverns, but unspoilt by the vices and disorders that would 
inevitably follow if it should become a fashionable resort, and if villas, 
lodging-houses, and hotels should be allowed to attract the herd of tonnstf 
and destroy the primitive manners of the people. 
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Uh of Irflttfn, Jones, and folrinson, 

BY ONE OE THE EIBM. 

CHAPTBE X 

Showhtg now the Firm invexted a New Shibi 

It lias already been said that those four men in armour, on the pro- 
duction of whom Robinson had especially prided himself, were dispensed 
■with after the first fortnight. This, no doubt, -was brought about through 
the parsimony of Mr Brown, but in doing so he was aided by a fortuitous 
cii euinstance One of the hoisos tiamplcd on a child near the Bank, and 
then the police and press inteifeied. At fiitt the partners were voiy 
nnhappy about the child, for it was lepoited to them that the poor little 
fellow would die Mr Blown went to see it, and ascertained that the 
mother knew how to make the most of the occurrence ; and so after a 
day 01 two did the firm The Jupiter daily newspaper took the matter 
up, and lashed out i igorously at what it was pleased to call the wickedness 
as well as absurdity of such a system of advertising; but as the little 
boy was not killed, nor indeed seiiously hint, the firm was able to make 
capital out of the Jupitci, by sending a daily bulletin fiom Magenta 
House as to the state of the child’s health For a week the newspapers 
inserted these, and alloived the film to explain that they supplied nourish- 
ing food, and paid the doctor’s biU , but at the end of the week the editor 
declined any further conespondence Mi Brown then discontinued his 
visits, but the child’s foitnne had been made by gifts from a generous 
public, and the whole thing had acted as an excellent unpaid advertise- 
ment Now, It IS well undei stood by all tiades that any unpaid adver- 
tisement IS worth twenty that have cost money 

In this way the men in aimoui were put down, hut they will be long 
lemembered by the world of Bishopsgate Stieet. That they cost money 
is certain, “ Whatever we do,” said Mr Brown, “ don’t let’s have any 
more horses You see, George, they’i e always a-eating ’ ” He could not 
understand that it was nothmg, though the horses had eaten gilded oats, 
so long as there wei c golden returns. 

The men in armour, how^ever, were put down, as also was the car of 
Fame. One horse only was left in the service of the firm, and this was 
an ancient creature that had for many yeais belonged to the butter esta- 
blishment in Smithfield By this animal a light but large wooden fiame 
Was dragged about, painted magenta on its four sides, and beanng on its 
various fronts difierent notices as to the business of the house. A boy 
stood uncomfortably in the centre, diiving the slow brute by means of 
reins which were mserted through the apertuies of two of the letters; 
through another letter above there was a third hole for bis eyes, and, shut 
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up in this prison, he was enjoined to keep moving throughout the day. 
This he did at the slowest possible pace, and thus he earned five shillings 
a week. The arrangement was one made entirely by Mi Brown, who 
himself struck the bargain with the boy's father. Mr. Kobinson was 
much ashamed of this affair, declaring that it would be better to abstain 
altogethei fiom advertising in that line than to do it in so ignoble a 
manner ; but Mr Brown would not give way, and the magenta box was 
diagged about the streets till it was altogether shattered and in pieces 

Stockings was the article in which, above all others, Mr. Blown was 
desirous of placing liis confidence. “ George,” said he, “ all the world weai s 
stockings; but those who require African monkey muffs are in compai ison 
tew in numbci. I know Legg and Loosefit, of the Poultry, and I’ll 
purchase a stock ” He went to Legg and Loosefit and did purchase a 
stock, absolutely laying out a bundled pounds of leady money for hosiery, 
and getting as much moic on credit. Stockings is an aiticle on which 
considerable genius might be displayed by any house intending to do 
stockings, and nothing else ; but taken up in this small way by such a 
firm as that of 81, Bishopsgate Sticet, it was simply embai passing. “ Now 
you can say something tnie in yom* advertisements,” said Mi. Biowm, 
With an air of tiiurnpli, when the invoice of the goods arrived 

“ True ' ” said Eobinson. He would not, however, sneer at his paitner, 
so lie reheated to liis own loom, and went to woik “ Stockings ' ” said he 
to himself. “ There is no loom foi ambition in it * But the woid ‘ Hose ’ 
does not sound amiss ” And then lie picpaied that small book, with silk 
magenta covers and silvery leaves, which he called The New Miracle ' 

“ The whole woild -wants stockings,” he began, not disdaining to take his ^ery 
words fiom Mr Blown — “ and Blown, Jones, and Robinson aie prepared to supply 
the whole woild with the stockings which they want The lollowing is a list of some 
of the goods which are at present being icmorcd fiom the nvei to the picniiscs at 
Magenta House, in Bishopsgate Stioct B , J , and R affix the usual trade pnec of 
the aiticle, and the price at which they aic able to offer them to the public 

“One hundred and twenty baskets of ladies’ Spanish hose — usual price. Is 5d . ; 
sold by B , J , and R at Sfd ” 

“ Baskets ' ” said Mr Brown, when he read the little book. 

“ It’s all right,” said Eobinson. “ I have been at the tiouble to leain 
the tiade language ” 

“Four hundred dozen white cotton hose — usual piicc, Is , sold by B , J , 
.and R aXl^d 

“ Eight stack of China and peail silk hose — ^usual puce, 3s , sold hj B , J , and B 
for Is. 9fd 

“Fifteen hundred dozen of Balbnggan — ^nsual price, Is 6d , sold by B , J , and R. 
foi lOld ” 

It may not, perhaps, be necessary to continue the whole list here ; but 
as it was lead aloud to Mr. Brown, he sat aghast with astonishment. 
“ George 1” said he, at last, “ I don’t hke it. It makes me quite afeard. 
It does indeed ” 

“ And why do you not like it said Robinson, quietly laying dorvn 
die manuscript, and putting his hand upon it. “ Does it want vigour ? ” 
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“ No ; it does not want vigour.” 

“ Does it&d to be attractive ? Is it commonplace?” 

“ It IS not that I mean,” said Mr. Brown. “ But——” 

“ Is it not simple ? The articles are merely named, with their prices.” 

“ But, George, we haven’t got ’em. We couldn’t hold such a quan- 
tity. And if we had them, we should be ruined to sell them at such 
prices as that. I did want to do a genuine trade m stockings.” 

“ And so you shall, sir. But how will you begin unless you attract 
your customers ^ ” 

“ You have put your prices altogether too low,” said Jones. “ It 
stands to reason you can’t sell them for the money. You shouldn’t have 
put the prices at all; — ^it hampers one dreadfully. You don’t know what 
it is to stand down there among them all, and tell them that the cheap 
thmgs haven’t come.” 

“ Say that they’ve all been sold,” said Eobiiison. 

“ It’s just the same,” argued Jones. “ I declare last Saturday night 
I didn’t thmk my life was safe in the ciow’d.” 

“ And who brought that oiowd to the house?” demanded Robinson. 
“ Who has tilled the diop below with such a throng of anxious pui- 
chasers?” 

“ But, George,” said Mr. Brown, “ I should like to have one of these 
bills true, if only that one might show it as a sample when the people talk 
to one ” 

“ Tiuel” said Robinson, again “ You wish that it should be true I 
In the first place, did you ever sec an adveitisement that contained the 
truth? If it were as true as heaven, would any one beheve it? Was 
It ever supposed that any man beheved an advertisement? Sit down 
and write the truth, and see what it will be ! The statement will show 
itself of such a nature that you wiU. not dare to publish it There is the 
paper, and there the pen. Take them, and see ivhat you can make of it.” 

“ I do think that somebody should be made to beheve it,” said Jones. 

“ You do !” and Robinson, as he spoke, tmned angrily at the other. 
“ Did you ever believe an advertisement’” Jones, in self-defence, pro- 
tested that he never had. “ And why should others be more simple than 
you? No man — no woman beheves them They are not lies; for it is 
not intended that they should obtain credit I should despise the man 
who attempted to base his advertisements on a system ol facts, as 1 would 
the builder who lays his foundation upon the sand. The groundwork of 
advertising is romance. It is poetry m its very essence. Is Hamlet true ’ ” 

“ I really do not know,” said Mr Brown. 

“ There is no man, to my thmkmg, so false,” continued Robinson, 
“ as he who in trade professes to be true. He deceives, or endeavours to 
do so. I do not. No one will beheve that we have fifteen hundred 
dozen of Balbriggan.” 

“ Nobody will,” said Mr. Brown. 

“ But yet that statement will have its efiect. It will produce custom. 
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and bring grist to owr mill witliout any didionesty on onr part. Adver- 
tisements are profitable, not because they are believed, but because they 
are attractive Once understand that, and you will cease to ask for 
truth.” Then he turned himself again to his work and finished his task 
without further interruption. 

Tou shall sell your stockings, Mr. Brown," he said to the senior 
member of the firm, about three days after that. 

“ Indeed, I hope so." 

“ Look here, sir ' ” and then he took Mr Brown to the window. 
There stood eight stalwart poiters, divided into two parties of four each, 
and on their shoulders they bore erect, supported on painted frames, an 
enormous pair of gilded, embroidered, brocaded, begartered wooden 
stockings. On the massive calves of these was set forth a statement of 
the usual kind, declaring that “Brown, Jones, and Robinson, of 81, 
Bishopsgate Street, had just received 40,000 pairs of best French silk 
ladies’ hose direct from Lyons ’’ 

“ And now look at the men’s legs,” said Robinson Mr Brown did 
look, and perceived that they weie dressed in magenta-coloured knee- 
breeches, with magcnta-colouied stockings They were gorgeous in 
their attire, and at this moment they were starting from the door in 
different diiections “ Perhaps you will tell me that that is not true 7 " 

“ I will say nothing about it for the futuie,” said Mr. Brown. 

“ It IS not true,” continued Robinson , “ but it is a woik of fiction, 
in which I take leave to think that elegance and onginality are combined ” 

“ We ought to do something special in shirts, ’ said Jones, a few days 
after this “We could get a few dozen flora Hodges, in King Stieet, 
and call them Eureka ” 

“ Couldn’t we have a shirt of om own ” said hli . Robinson. “ Couldn’t 
you invent a shut, Mi. Jones?” Jones, as Robinson looked him full in 
the face, ran his fingers through his scented hair, and said that he would 
consult his wife. Before the day was over, however, the following notice 
was already in type : — 

“ Mankind ik a State op Buss ! 

“ Brown, Jones, and Robinson have sincere plcasme in piesenting to the 
Fashionable Woild their new KATAKAIRION SHIRT, in winch they have thoroughly 
overcome the dilBcnlties, hitheito found to be msurmonntahle, of adjusting the bodies 
of the Nobihty and Gently to an article which shall be at the same time elegant, com- 
fortable, lasting, and cheap 

“B, J, and R ’s KATAKAIRION SHIRT, and their Eatakairion Shirt alone, 
16 acknowledged to unite these qualities. 

“ Six Shirts for 39v 9d. 

“ The Eatakuiion Shirt ts specially recommended to Officers going to India and 
elsewhere, while it is at the same time eminently adapted for the Home consumption.’' 

“ I think I would have considered it a little more, before I committed 
myself,” said Jones 

“ Ah, yes, you tvould have consulted your wife ; as I have not got 
one, I must depend on my own wits," 
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“ And are not bkely to have one either,” said Jones. 

“ Young men, young men,” said Mr. Brown, raising his hands 
impressively, “if as Christians you cannot agree, at any rate you are 
bound to do so as partners. Wliat is it that the Psalmist says; ‘Let 

dogs delight, to bark and bite ’ ” 

The notice as to the Eatakairion shirt was printed on that day, as 
oiiginally drawn out by Eobinson, and very widely circulated on the two 
or three following mornings. A brisk demand ensued, and it was found 
that Hodges, the -wholesale manufiictuier, of King Street, was able to 
supply the firm wuth an article which, when sold at 39s. fid., left a 
comfortable piofit 

“I told you that we ought to do something special in sliiits," said 
Jones, as though the whole meiit of the tiansaction were his own. 

Gloves was anothei aiticle to which coiisideiable attention was given:-— 
“ Bkotto, Jones, and Hobinson have made special arrangements with the glove 
inannfactureis of Woiccstoishire, and nie now enabled to offer to the public English- 
sewn Worcester gloves, made of Fremli kid, at a puce altogcthci out of the leach 
oi any other house in the tiade 

“ B , J , and R boldly defy competition ” 

When that notice was put up m fiont of the houRC, none of the firm 
expected that any one would beheve in then arrangement with the 
Woicestershire glove-makers They had no such hope, and no such wish. 
What gloves they sold, they got from the wholesale houses in St Paul’s 
Chuichjard, quite indifferent as to the county in which they were sewn, 
or the kingdom fiom which they came N< i erthcless, tho plan answered, 
and a trade in gloves was created 

But peihaps the pretty little dialogues which wcie circulated about 
the tow'n, did more than anything else to make the house geneially known 
to mothers and then families 

“Mamma, mamma, I haio seen sntli a beautiful siglit ' ” 
one of them began. 

“My dearest daughter, what was it’ ” 

“ I w as -walking home thiougli the City, with my kind cousin Angietiis, and he 
took me to that wonderfully handsome and cKtiaoidmarily l.uge now shop, just opened 
hi those enterprising men, Brown, Jones, and Robinson, at No 81, Bishopsgate Street 
Thej call it ‘ Nino Times Nine, oi Magenta House ’ ” 

“ My dearest daughtei, you may well call it -wonderful It is tho wonder of the age 
Blown, Jones, and Robinson sell everything, but not only that, — they sell everything 
good , and not only that — they sell everything cheap Wlicnei er ) our wants mdnee 
you to make purchases, you may always be snic of rcteivmg full value for your money 
at the house of Brown, Jones, and Robinson ” 

In this way, by efforts such as these, which w'ere never allowed to 
flag for a single hour, — by a contmtied senes of onginal composition 
w'hich, as regards variety and striking incidents, was, perhaps, never 
surpassed,— a great and stii ring ti ade was established within six months of 
the opening day. By this time Mr Brown had learned to be silent on 
the subject of advertising, and had been brought to confess, more than 
once, that the subject was beyond Ins comprehension. 
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“ I am an old man, George," Lo said once, “ and all this seems to 
be new." 

“ If it be not new, it is nothing,” answered Eobinson. 

“I don’t understand it," continued the old man, “ I don’t pretend 
to understand it ; I only hope that it’s right ” 

The conduct which Jones was disposed to pursue gave much moie 
trouble He was willing enough to allow Eobinson to have his own way, 
and to advertise in any shape or manner, but he was desirous of himself 
doing the same thing It need hardly be pointed out heie that this was 
^icanch of trade for -wliicli he was peculiarly unsuited, and that his 
pi eductions would be stale, inadequate, and unattractive. Nevertheless, 
he persevered, and it was only by direct inteiference at the piintei’s, that 
the publication of documents was prevented which would have been 
fatal to the interests of the firm 

“ Do I meddle with you in the shop ? ” Eobinson would say to him 

“ You haven’t the personal advantages which are required foi meeting 
the public,” Jones would answer. 

“ Nor have you the mental advantages without which original com- 
position is impossible ’’ 

In spite of all these difficulties a considerable trade was established 
within SIX months, and the shop was usually crowded As a dianbaek 
to this, the bills at the punter’s and at the stationer’s had become very 
heavy, and Eobinson was afraid to disclose their amount to his senior 
partner. But nevertheless he persevered “raint heart noier won 
fair lady,” he repeated to himself, over and over again, — the fair lady for 
whom Ins heait sighed being at this time Commeicia] Success. 

Vesiiffta Nvlla Rettorsum, That should be the motto of the house. 
He filled, however, altogethci in making it intelligible to Mi. Blown. 


CHAPTER Xr. 

Johnson of Manchester. 

It was about eight months after the business had been opened that a 
circumstance took place which gave to the firm a leputation which for 
some few days was absolutely metropolitan The affair was at fiist 
fortuitous, but advantage was very promptly taken of all that occuried; 
no chance was allowed to pass by unimproved ; and there was, perhaps, 
as much genuine talent displayed in the matter as though the whole had 
been designed fiom the beginning The transaction was tlie moie im- 
portant as It once more brought Mr Eobinson and Maryanne Brown together, 
and very nearly effected a union between them. It was not, however, 
written in the book that such a marriage should ever be celebrated, and 
the renewal of love which for a time gave such pleasuie to the young 
lady’s father, had no other effect than that of making them in their 
subsequent quarrels more bitter than ever to each other. 
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It was about midwinter when the circumstances now about to be 
narrated took place. Mr Brown had gone down to the neighbourliood 
of Manchester for the purpose of making certain bond~Jide purchases of 
coloured prints, and had there come to terms with a dealer. At tills time 
there was a stnke among the factories, and the goods became somewhat 
more scarce in the market, and, tlierefore, a tiifle dearer than was 
ordinarily the case. Fioni tins arose the lact that the agreement made 
with Mr. Blown was not kept by the Lancashire house, and that the firm 
in Bishop.sgate was really subjected to a ceit.am amount of commercial 
ill-treatment. 

“ It IS a ciuel shame,” .said Mr. Brown — “a very cruel shame ; when 
a paity in tiade has undertaken a transaction with another party, no 
consideration should hinder that paity fiom being as good as Ins word. A 
tiadesman’s word should be his bond ” This purchase down among the 
factories had been his own special work, and he had been proud of it lie 
was, moreover, a man who could ill toleiate any ill-usage from otheis. 

“ Can’t we do anything to them, Geoige^ Can’t we make them bankrupts? ” 

“ If we could, what good would that do us f ” said Robinson. “ Wo 
must put up with it ” 

“ I’d bring an action against them,” said Jones. 

“And spend thiity oi foity pounds with the lawyers,” said Robinson. 

“ No , we will not be such fools as tliat But we might advci tise the injuiy.” 

“Adveitise the injury,” said Mi Brown, with Ins eyes wide open 
By this time he had begun to undeist.ind that the dcjith of his partner’s 
finesse was not to be fathomed by li*s own unaided intelligence. 

“ And spend as much money in tliat as with the lawyeis,” said Jones. 

“ Piobably more,” said Robinson, very calmly. “We promised the 
public lu our last week’s cii cular that we should have these goods.” 

“ Of course we did,” said Mr. Brown ; “ and now the public will be 
deceived ' ” And he lifted up his hands in honor at the thought 

“ We’ll advertise it,” said Eobmson again; and then for some short 
space he sat with his head resting on his hands “ Yes, we’ll adveitxse it. 
Leave me for awhile, that I m.ay compose the notices ” 

Ml. Brown, after gazing at him for a moment with a countenance on 
which wondei and admiration were strongly written, touched his other 
partner on the arm, and led him from the loom. 

The following day was Saturday, which at Bfagenta House was always 
the busiest day of the week. At about four o’clock in the afternoon the 
shop would become thronged, and from that hour up to tea at night 
nearly as much money was taken as during all the week besides. On 
that Saturday at about noon the following woids were to be read at each 
of the large sheets of glass in the fiont of the house. They were 
printed, of course, on magenta paper, and the comers and margins were 
tastefully decoiated . — 

“Brown, Jones, and Robinson, bailing been greatly dccened by Johnson of 
Manchester, are not able to submit to the pnblic the 40,000 new specuneas of 
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EngVsli pntits, at they bad engaged to do, on thi* day. 3111 they beg to assure their 
customers and the public in getieial that they will diortly do so, however tremendous 
may be the sacrifice ” 

“ But it was Staleybridge," said Mr. Brown, “ and t3ie man’s name 
was Pawkins ” 

“ And yoti would Lave me pnt up ‘Pawkins of Staleybridge,’ and thus 
render the firm liable to an indictment for libel 7 Are not Pawkins aud 
Johnson all the same to the public ? ” 

“But there is sure to be some Johnson at Manchester ” 

“ There are probably ten, and therefore no man can say that he is 
meant. I ascertained that there were three before I ventured on the name.’’ 

On that afternoon some tnfiing sensation was created in Bi^opsgate 
Street, and a few loungers weie always on the pavement reading the 
notice Robinson went out from time to time, and heaid men as they passed 
talking of Johnson of Manchester “ It will do,” said he “ You wul see 
that it will do. By seven o’clock on next Saturday evening I will have the 
diop so crowded that women who are in shall be unable to get out again ” 
That notice remained up on Saturday evening, and till twelve on 
Monday, at winch hour it was replaced by the following • — 

“Johnson of Manchester has proved himself utterly unable to meet his engage- 
ment The public of the metropolis, however, may feel quite tonftdcnt that Blown, 
Jones, and Robinson will not allow any provincial manufactnier to practise such 
dishonesty on. the City with impunity” 

The concourse of persons outside then became much gt eater, and an 
audible hum of voices not unfrequently reached the ears of those within 
During this trying week Mr Jones, it must be acknowledged, did not 
play his part badly. It had come home to him in some manner that this 
pecuhar period was of vital importance to the house, and on each day he 
came down to business dressed in his very best It was pleasant to see 
him as he stood at the door, shmmg with bear’s giease, loaded with gilt 
chains, glittering with rings, with the lappets of his coat thiown back so as 
to sliow his frilled shut and satin waistcoat. There he stood, lubbing hia 
hands and looking out upon the people as though he scorned to notice them 
As regards intellect, mind, apprehension, there was nothing to be found iii 
the personal appearance of Jones, but he certainly possessed an amount of 
animal good looks which had its weight with weak-minded females. 

The second notice was considered sufficient to attiact notice on Monday 
and Tuesday. On the latter day it became manifest that the conduct of 
Johnson of Manchester had grown to be matter of public interest, and 
the firm was aware that persona from a distance were congregating in 
Bishopsgate Street, in order that they might see with their own eyes the 
notices at IMagenta House. 

Early on the Wednesday, the third of the series appeared. It was 
very sliort, and ran as follows . — 

“ Johnson of Manchester is off 1” 

“ The police are on his track 1 " 
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This exciting piece of netfs was greedily welcomed by the walking 
^ublk^ and a real crowd had congregated on the pavenaait by noen. A 
little after that time, while Mr. Brown was still at dinner trith bis 
daughter upstairs, a policeman called and begged to see some member 
of the firm. Jones, whose timidity was overwhelming, immedimely sent 
for Mr. Brown; and he, also embarrassed, knocked at the door of 
Mr. Bobinson’s httle room, and asked for counsel. 

“ The Peelers are here, George,” he said. “ I knew there’ d bo a row." 

“ I hope so," said Robinson ; “ I most sincerely hope so.” 

As he stood up to answer his senior partner he saw that Miss Brown 
was standing behind her fatlier, and he lesolved that, as regarded this 
occasion, he would not be taunted with want of spiiit. 

“ But what shall I say to the man ? ” asked Mr. Brown. 

“ Give him a shilbng and a glass of spirits ; beg him to keep the 
people quiet outside, and promise him cold beef and beer at three o’clock. 
If he runs rusty, send for me." And then, having thus insti-ucted the bead 
of the house, he again seated himself before his writing materials at the table 

“ Mr Robinson,” said a soft voice, speaking to him through the doorway, 
as soon as the ponderous step of the old man was beard descending the stairs. 

“ Yea ; I am here,” said he. 

“ I don’t know whether 1 may open the door,” said she , “ for I would 
not for worlds intrude upon your studies.” 

He knew that she was a Harpy He knew that her soft words would 
only brmg him to new grief But yet he could not help himself Strong, 
in so much else, he was utterly -weak in her hands. She was a Harpy 
who would claw out his heart and feed upon it, without one tender 
feeling of her own. He had learned to lead her chaiacter, and to know 
her for what she was But yet he could not help himself 

“ There will be no intiusion,” be said “ In half an houi from this 
time, I go with this copy to the printer’s. Till then I am at rest ’’ 

“ At rest ! ” said she. “ How sweet it must be to rest alter labours 
such as yours I Though you and I are two, Mr Robinson, who was once 
one, Btdl I hear of you, and sometimes think of j ou ’’ 

“ I am surprised that you should turn your thoughts to anything so 
insignificant,’’ he replied. 

“ Ah 1 that IS so like you You are so scornful, and so proud, — and 
never so proud as when pretending to be bumble I sometimes think 
that It IS better that you and I are two, because you are so proud. What 
could a poor girl like me have done to satisfy you ^ " 

False and cruel that she was ! ’Tis thus that the basilisk charms the 
poor bird that fells a victim into its jaws. 

“ It IS better that we should have parted,” said he. “ Though I still 
love you with my whole heait, I know that it is better.” 

“ Oh, Mr. Robinson ! ” 

“ And I would that your nuptials with that man in Aldersgate Strert 
were already celebrated." 
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“ Oh, you cruel, heartless man 1” 

“ For then I should be able to rest. If you were once aaotherX I 

i^ould then know ” 

“ You would know what, Mr. Robinson ?” 

“ That yon could never be mine. Maryanne > ” 

“Sir!" 

“ If you would not have me disgrace myself for ever by my folly, 
leave me now.” 

“Di^race 3 ourself! I’m sure you’ll never do that. ‘Whatever 
happens George Robinson wiU always act the gentleman,’ I have said 
of you, times after times, both to father and to William Brunet ‘ So he 

will! &ther has answered. And then Wilham Brisket has said I 

don t know w-hether 1 ought to tell you what he said But what he said 
was this ‘ It you’re so fond of the fellow, why don’t you have him ^ ’ ” 
All this was false, and Robinson knew that it was false. No such con- 
versation had ever passed. Nevertheless, the pulses of his heart were stirred. 
“ Tell me this,” said he “ Are you his promised wife ? ” 

“ Laws, Mr Robinson 1 ” 

‘ Answer me honestly, if you can Is that man to be your husband'^ 
If It be so It will be well for him, and well for you, but, above all, it 
will be well for me, that we should part. And if it be so, why have you 
Come hither to torment me ^ ” 

“ To torment you, George ' ” 

“ Yes , to torment me ' ” And then he rose suddenly from his feet, 
and advanced with rapid step and fierce gesture towards the astonished 
girl. “ Think you that love such as mine is no torment? Think you 
that 1 have no heart, no feeling ; that this passion which tears me in 
pieces can exist without throwing a cloud upon my life ? With you, as 
I know too well, all is calm and tranquil. Your bosom boils with no 
ferment. It has never boiled. It will never boil. It can never boil 
It 18 better for you so. You will many that man, whose house is good, 
and whose furniture has been paid for From his shop wiU come to you 
your daily meals,— and you will be happy. Man wants but little here 
below, nor wants that little long. Adieu ” 

“ Oh, George, are you going so’” 

“ Yes ; I am going Why should I stay ? Did I not with my own 
hand in this room renounce you 7 ” 

.“Yes; you did, George You did renounce me, and that’s what’i 
killing me. So it is,— killing me.” Then she threw herself into a chan 
and buried her face in her handkerchief 

Would that wc could all die,” he said, “ and that eveiything ^ouh 
end. But now I go to the printer’s Adieu, Maryanne.” 

“ But we shall see each other occasionally — as friends?” 

“To what purpose? No; certainly not as fiiendg. To me such 
would be beyond my strength.” And then he seized the copy ftor 
the table, and taking his hat from the peg, he harried out of the room. 
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“ As William is so stiff about tbe money, I don’t know wkedter it 
wouldn’t be best after all,” said she, as she took heiself back to her fathei’s 
apartments. 

Mr. Brown, when he met tlie policeman, found that that excellent 
officer was open to reason, and that when properly addxessed he did not 
actually insist on the mthdrawal of the notice from the window. “ Et eiy 
man’s house is his castle, you know,” said Mr. Brown. To this the 
policeman domuiTed, suggesting that tlie law quoted did not refer to 
crowded thoroughfares. But when invited to a collation at tliree o’clock, 
he remarked that he might as well abstain from action till that hour, and 
that he would in the meantime confine lus beat to the close vicinity of 
Magenta House. A friendly aiiangcment giew out of this, which for 
awhile was convenient to both paitics, and two policemen lemainedin 
the front of the house, and occasion.dly enteied the piemises in scaicli of 
refreshment. 

After breakfast on the Thuisday the fouitli notice was put up — 

“ The public of London will be gUd to leani that Blown, Jones, and Itobinson 
have lecovered the greatest part of then papoi winch was m the hands of Johnson ot 
Manchester Bills to the amount of fifteen thousand pounds aio, how cier, still missing” 

It was immediately after this that the second policeman was oonsidoied. 
to be essentially necessary The whole house, including the young men 
and women of the shop, weie animated with an enthusiasm which spicad 
itself even to the light porter of the establishment The conduct of 
Johnson, and his probable fate, weie discussed aloud among those who 
believed in him, while they who were iiiciedulous communicated their 
want of faith to each other in whispers Mr Blown was smiling, affable, 
and happy ; and Jones ariived on the Fiid.iy moining with a new set of 
turquoise studs in his shirt "Why men and women should have come to 
the house for gloves, stockings, and iibbons, because Johnson of M.in- 
chester was said to have run aw'ay, it may be difficult to explain But 
such undoubtedly was the fact, and the sales during that week weie so 
great, as to make it seem that actual commercial prospenty was at hand. 

“If we could only keep up the ball • ” said Eobinson 

“ Couldn’t we change it to Tomkins of Leeds next w'cek f ” suggested 
Jones. 

“ I rather fear that the joke might be thought stale,” lephed Eobinson, 
witli a good-natured smile. “ Theie is nothing so fickle as the taste of 
the public The most popular author of the day can never count on 
favour for the next six months.” And he bethought himself that, great 
as he was at the present moment, he also might be eclipsed, and perhaps 
forgotten, before the posters which he was then pi eparing had been torn 
down or become soiled 

On the Friday no less than lour letters appeared in the daily Jupiter, 
all dated from Manchester, all signed by men of the name of Johnson, 
and all denying- that the writer of that special letter had had any deolmgs 
whatever with Brown, Jones, and Eobinson, of Bishopsgate Street, London. 
VOL. IV. — so. 23. 27. 
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There was “Johnson Brothers,” “ Johnson and Co.,” “Alfred Johnson 
and Son," and “Johnson and Johnson; ” and in one of those letters a 
suggestion was made that B., J , and R., of London, should state plainly 
who was the special Johnson that had gone off with the paper belonging 
to their house 

“ I know we shall be detected,” said Mr. Brown, upon whose feelings 
these letters did not act favourably 

“There is nothing to detect," said Robinson; “but I will write a 
letter to the editor.” 

This he did, stating that for reasons which must be quite obvious to 
the commercial reading public, it would be very unwise in the present 
state of affairs to give any detailed description of that Mr Johnson who had 
been named , but that B , J , and R were very happy to be able to 
certify that that Mr Johnson who had failed in his engagements to them 
was connected neither with Johnson Brothers, or Johnson and Co. , noi 
with Alfred Johnson and Son, or Johnson and Johnson. This also acted 
as an advertisement, and no doubt brought grist to the miU. 

On the evening of that same Tnday a small note in a scented envelope 
was found by Robinson on his table when he returned upstairs from the 
shop. Well did he know the hand wilting, and often in earlier days had 
he opened such notes with mixed feelings of joy and triumph. All those 
past letters had been kept by him, and weie now lying under lock and 
key in his desk, tied together with green silk, ready to be returned when 
the absolute fact of that other marriage should have become a certamty. 
He half made up his mind to return the present missive unopened. He 
knew that good could not arise from a renewed conespondence. Never- 
theless, he tore asunder the envelope, and the wmrds which met his eye 
were as follows • — 

“ Miss Btown’s compliments to Mi Bobinson, and will Mi Bobinson tea with ns 
111 papa’s loom on Satiiiday, at six o’clock ? Theic will be nobody else but Mr and 
Mrs Poppins, that used to be Miss Twizzle Papa, pcihaps, will have to go back to 
the shop when he’s done tea Miss Blown hopes Mi Bobinson will remember old 
days, and not make himself scomfiil ” 

“ Scornful 1 ” said he. “ Ha ! ha ! Tcs ; I scoin her — I do scorn 
her. But still I love her ” Then he sat down and accepted the invi- 
tation. 

“Mr Bobinson presents his compliments to Miss Brown, and will do himself the 
hononr of accepting her kind invitation for to-morrow evening Mr. Bobinson begs to 
assure Miss Brown that he would hare great pleasiue in meeting any of Miss Brown’s 
friends whom she might choose to ask ” 

“ Psha ’ ” said Maryanne, when she read it. “ It would serve him 

right to ask Bill And I would, too, only ” Only it woald hardly 

have answered her purpose, she might have said, had she spoken out her 
mind freefy. 

In the meantime the interest as to Johnson of Manchester was reaching 
its dunax,. At ten. o’doch on. Saturday mormng each dmfflon of the 
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window was nearly covered by an enormous bill, on which in very large 
letters it was stated that — 

“ Johnson of lifanchester has been taken.” 

From that till twelve the shop was inundated by persons who were 
bent on learmng what was the appearance and likeness of Johnson. 
Photographers came to inquire in what gaol he was at present held, and 
a man who casts heads in plaster of Pans was very intent upon seeing 
him No information could, of course, be given by the men and women 
behind the counters. Among them there was at present raging a violent 
discussion as to the existence or non-existence of Johnson It was plea- 
sant to hear Jones repeating the circumst.-inces to the senior partnei. 
“Mr Brown, there’s Miss Glassbrook gone over to the anti- Johnsonites. 
I think we ought to give her a month’s notice ” To those who inquired 
of Mr Brown himself, he merely lifted up his hands and shook his head. 
Jones professed that he believed the man to he in the underground cells 
of Newgate. 

The bill respecting Johnson’s capture remained up for two hours, and 
then it was exchanged for another ; — 

“ Johnson has escaped, but no expense shall be spared m his lecaptnre ” 

At four in the afternoon the public was informed as follows : — 

"Johnson has got off, and sailed for America ” 

And then there was one other, which closed the play late on Saturday 
evening • 

“Brown, Jones, and Robinson beg to assure the public that they shall be put out 
of all suspense eaily on Monday moniing ” 

“ And what shall we really say to them on Monday ? " asked 
Ml. Jones 

“ Nothing at all,” replied Mr Robinson. “ The thing will be dead 
by that time. If they call, say that he’s in Canada ” 

“ And won’t there be any more about it ? ” 

“ Nothing, I should think We, however, have gained our object. 
The house will be remembered, and so wiU the name of Brown, Jones, 
and Robinson ” 

And it was so. "When the Monday morning came the windows were 
without special notices, and the world walked by in silence, as though 
Johnson of Manchester had never existed. Some few eager inquirers 
called at the shop, hut they were answered easily , and before the after- 
noon the name had almost died away behind the counters. “ I knew I 
was right,” said Miss Glassbrook, and Mr Jones heard her say so. 

In and about the shop Johnson of Manchester was heard of no more, 
but in Mr. Brown’s own foniily there was still a certain, interest attached 
to the name. How it came about that this was so, shall be told in the 
next ebaptex. 
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CHAPTER NIL 
Samson and D^ilah. 

Ik the commercial world of London theie was one man who was really 
anxious to know -^hat were the actual facts of the case with reference 
to Johnson of Manchester. This was Mr. William Brisket, whose mind 
at this time was perplexed by grievous doubts. He was called upon to 
act in a case of great emeigency, and was by no means sure that he saw 
his way. It had been hmted to him by Miss Biown, on the one side, 
that It behoved her to look to herself, and take her pigs to maiket 
without any moie shilly-shallying, — ^by which expiession the fair giil 
had intended to signify that it would suit hei now to name his'wedding- 
day And he had been infoimed by Mi Blown, on the other side, that 
that sum of five hundied pounds should be now foithconung , — or, if not 
actually the money, Mr Brown’s promissory note at six months should 
be handed to him, dated fiom the day of his marriage with Maryanne. 

Under these circumstances, he did not see his way. That the 
house in Bishop«gate Sheet was doing a laige business he did not doubt. 
He visited the place often, and usually found the shop crowded. But 
he did doubt whether that busmess was veiy luciative. It might be that 
the whole thing was a bubble, and that it would be burst before that bill 
should have been honoured. In such case, he would have saddled himself 
with an empty-handed wife, and would decidedly not hat e seen his way. 
In this emeigency he went to Jones and aslfod Ins advice Jones told 
him confidentially that, though the bill of the firm for five thousand 
j ounds would be as good as papei flora the Bank of England, the bill of 
Mr. Brown himself as an individual would be woith nothing. 

Although Mr Biisket had gone to Jones as a fiiend, theie had been 
some very shaip woida between them befoie they separated. Brisket 
knew well enough that all the leady money at the command of the firm 
had belonged to Mr. Brown, and he noiv took upon himself to say that 
Maryanne had a light to her share Jones replied that theie was no longer 
anytliing to share, and that Maiyanne’s future husband must wait for hei 
foi tune till her father could pay it out of his income. “I couldn’t see 
my way like that; not at all,” said Biisket And then theie had been 
high woids between them 

It was at tins time that the first act of Johnson of Mancheslei’s little 
comedy was being played, and people in Mr. Brisket’s world weie begin- 
ning to talk about the matter. “ They must be doing a deal of hade,” 
said one. “ Believe me, it is idl flash and ^am,” said another. 
“ I happen to know that old Brown did go down to Manchester and see 
Johnson theie,” said the fiist. “ Theie is no such person at all,” said the 
second. So this went on till Mr Brisket resolved that his immediate 
matrtinony should depend on the reality of Johnson’s existence. If it 
should appear that Johnson, with all his paper, was a false meteor , that 
no one had deceived the metropohtan public; that no one had been taken 
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and had then escaped, he vtould tell Miss Brown that he did not see his 
way. The hght of his intelligence told him that promissory notes from 
such a source, even though signed by all the firm, would be illusoiy. 
If, on the other hand, Johnson of Manchester had been taken, then, he 
thought, he might accept the bill and wife. 

“ Maryanne," he said to the young lady early on that day on which 
she had afterwards had her interview with Robinson, “ what’s all this about 
Johnson of Manchestei ” 

“ I know nothing about your Johnsons, nor yet about your Man- 
cliesters,” said Miss Brou n, standing with her back to her lover. At this 
time she was waxing wiotli with liim, and had learned to hate his voice, 
■n hen he would tell hei that he had not yet seen Ins way. 

“ That’s all very uell, Maryanne, but I must know something before 
I go on ” 

“ Who wants you to go on ^ Not I, I'm suie ; nor anybody belonging 
to me If Ido hate anything, it’s them meicen.'uy ways There’s one 
who really loves me, who’d be above asking for a shilling, if I'd only put 
out my hand to him " 

“ If you say that again, Maryanne, I’ll punch his head.” 

“You’ie always talking of punching people’s heads; but I don’t see 
yon do so much I shouldn’t wonder if you don’t want to punch my 
head some of these days.” 

“ Maryanne, I never iiz hand to a woman yet.” 

“ And you’d better not, as far as I’m concerned, — not as long as the 
pokers and tongs are about ” And then theie was silence between them 
tor awhile 

“ Maryanne,” he began again, “ can t you find out about this John.on'' ” 

“ No , I can't,” said she. 

“ You’d better.” 

“ Then I won’t,” said she. 

“ 1 11 tell you what it is, then, Maiyanne I don't see my way the 
least in life about this money ” 

“ Drat your way ' Who cares about your way f ” 

“ That’s all very fine, Maiyanne ; but I care I’m a man as is as 
good as my ivoid, and always iras I defy Brown, Jones, and Bobinson 
to say that I’m off, cairying anybody’s paper And as for paper, 
It’s a thing as I knows nothing about, and never wish. When a man 
conies to paper, it seems to me there’s a veiy thin wall betwixt him 
and the gutter. Wlien I buys a score of sheep or so, I pays for them 
down ; and wdien I sells a leg of mutton, I expects no less myself. I 
don’t owe a shilling to no one, and don’t mean ; and the less that any one 
owes me, the better I like it. But, Maryanne, when a man tiades in that 
way, a man must see Ins way. If he goes about m the daik, or with his 
eyes shut, he’s safe to get a fall. Now about this five hundred pound ; 
if I could only see my way ” 

As to the good sense of Mr. Bzidset’s remains, there was no difference 
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6? optiiott between Him snd his intended wife. Miss Brown would at 
that time haTe been quite contented to enter into partnership for life on 
those terms And though these memoirs are written with the express 
view of advocating a theory of trade founded on quite a different basis, 
nevertheless, it may be admitted that Mr. Brisket’s view of commerce has 
its charms, presuming that a man has the wherewithal. But such a view 
IS apt to lose its charms in female eyes if it be insisted on too often, or 
too violently. Maryanne had long smce given in her adhesion to 
Mr. Brisket’s theory ; but now, weary with repetition of the lesson, she 
was disposed to rebel. 

“Now, Wilhani Brisket,” she said, “just hsten to me. If you talk 
to me again about seeing your way, you may go and see it by yourself 
I’m not so badly off that I’m going to have myself twitted at in that way 
If you don’t like me, you can do the other thing. And this I will say, 
when a gentleman has spoken his mind free to a lady, and a lady has 
given her answer free back to him, it’s a very mean thing for a gentleman 
to be saying so much about money after that. Of course, a girl has got 
herself to look to ; and if I take up with you, why, of course, I have 
to say, ‘ Stand off,’ to any other young man as may wish to keep me 
company Now, there's one as ^all be nameless that wouldn't demean 
himself to say a word about money.” 

“ Because he ain’t got none himself, as I take it ” 

“He’s a partner in a first-iate commercial firm And I’ll tell you 
what, William Brisket, I’ll not hear a word said against him, and I’ll not 
be put upon myself. So now I wishes you good morning ” And so she 
left him 

Brisket, when he was alone, scratched his head, and thought wistfully 
of his love “ I should like to see niy way,” said he “ I always did 

like to see my way. And as for that old man’s bit of paper ” Then 

he relapsed once again into silence 

It was within an hour of all this that Maryanne had followed her 
father to Geoige Robinson’s room She had declared her utter indifference 
as to Johnson of Manchester , but yet it might, peihaps, be as well that 
she should learn the truth. From her father she had tried to get it, but 
he had succeeded in keeping her in the dark. To Jones it would be 
impossible that she should apply ; but from Robinson she might succeed 
in obtaining his secret She had heard, no doubt, of Samson and Delilah, 
and thought she knew the way to the stiong man’s locks And might 
it not be well for her to forget that other Samson, and once more to trust 
herself to her father’s partners 1 When she weighed the two young trades- 
men one against the other, balancing their claims with such judgment a.s 
she possessed, she doubted much as to her choice She thought that she 
might be happy with either — but then it was necessary that the other 
dear charmer should be away. As to Robinson, he would many her, she 
knew, at once, without any stipulations. As to Biisket — if Bnsket should 
be her ultimate choice — ^it would be necessary that she should either 
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worry her iather out of the money, or else cheat her lover into the belief 
that the money would be forthcoming. Having taken all these circum- 
Btanees into consideration, she invited Mr. Kobmson to tea. 

Ml Brown was there, of course, and so also were Mr and Mrs. Popping. 
AVhen Robinson entered, they weie already at the tea-table, and the great 
dements of Johnson of Manchestei W'ere under discussion. 

“Now Mr. Robinson will tell us tveiything," said Mrs. Popping. 
“ Its about Johnson, you know Wheie has he gone to, Mi’. Robinson?” 
But Robinson professed that he did not know 

“ He knows well enough,” said Maiyanne, “ only he’s so close. Now 
do tell us ” 

“ He’ll lell you anything you choose to ask him,” said Mrs. Popping. 

“ Tell me anything i Not him, indeed What does he care for me?” 

“ I’m suie he would if he only knew what you weie saying before he 
came into the loom ” 

“ Now don’t, Polly > 

“ Oh, but I shall ! because it’s bettei he should know.” 

“ Now, Polly, if you don’t hold your tongue. I’ll be angry ! 
Mr Robinson is nothing to me, and nevei will be, I’m sure. Only, 
if he’d do me the favour, as a friend, to tell us about Mi, Johnson, I’d 
take it kind of him.” 

In the meantime Mr Brown and liLs young manicd guest weie 
discussing things commercial on then own side of the room, and Poppins, 
also, was not without a hope that he might learn the secret Poppms 
had rather despised the film at first, as not a few others had done, 
distiusting all their earlier assurances as to tiade bargains, and having 
been even unmoved by the men m armour But the great affair of 
Johnson of Manchester had oveicome even his doubts, and he began to 
feel that it was a privilege to he noticed by the senior partner in a house 
which could play such a game as that It was not that Poppins believed 
in Johnson, or that he thought that 15,000? of paper had at any time 
been missing. But, nevertheless, the proceeding had affected his mind 
favourably with reference to Biown, Jones, and Robinson, and brought 
it about that he now respected them — and, perhaps, feared them a little, 
though he had not respected or feared them heretoloie Had he been the 
possessor of a wholesale house of business, he would not now have dared to 
lefuse them goods on ciedit, though he would have done so before Johnson 
of Manchester had become knoivn to the world. It may therefore he sur- 
mised that George Robinson had been right, and that he had understood 
the ways of British trade when he composed the Johnsonian drama. 

“ Indeed, I’d rather not, Mr Poppms,” said Mr Brown. “ Secrets in 
trade should be secrets. And though Mr. Johnson has done ns a deal 
of mischief, we don’t want to expose him.” 

“ But you’ve been exposing him ever so long,” pleaded Poppins. 

“ Now, Poppins,” said that gentleman’s wife, “ don’t you be troubling 
Mr. Brown. He’s got other things to think of than answering your ques- 
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lions. 1 should like to know myself, I own, because all the town’s tallring 
about it. And it does seem odd to me that Maiyanne shouldn’t know.” 

I don’t, then,” said Maiyanne. “ And I do think when a lady asks 
a gentleman, the least thing a gentleman can do is to telL But I shan’t 

ask no more— not of Mr Robinson. I was thinking But never mind, 

Polly Pei haps it’s best as it is.” 

“ tyould you have- me betray my tmst ? ” said Robinson. “Would 
you esteem me the more because I h«id deceived my partners t If you 
tlimk that I am to earn youi love in that way, you know but little of 
George Robinson ” Then he got up, pieparnig to leave the room, foi his 
feelings were too many foi him 

“ Stop, George, stop,” said Mi Blown 
“ Let him go,” said Maiyanne 

“ If he goes away now I shall think him as haid as Adam,” said 
Mis Poppins. 

“ There’s three to one again him,” said Mr. Poppins to liiniself 
“ What chance can he have ^ ” Mr. Poppins may probably have gone 
tliioiigli some such phase of life himself. 

“ Let him go,” said Mar 3 ’anne again “ I wish ho would. And then 
let him never show himself heie again ” 

“ George Robinson, my son, my son ' ” exclaimed the old man. 

It must be understood that Robinson had heaid all this, though he 
liiid left the room Indeed, it may be Burmised that had he been out of 
hcanng the words would not have been spoken lie heard them, foi he 
was still standing immediately beyond the door, and was ii resolute whether 
he would depart or whether he would letnrn. 

“ George Robinson, my son, my son * ” exclaimed the old man again 
“ He shall come back ! ” said Mrs Poppins, following him out of the 
door. “ lie shall come back, tliougli I have to carry him mj'sclf ! ’ 

“ Polly,” said Maiyanne, “ if jou so much as whisper a word to ask 
him, I’ll never speak to you the longest day you have to live ” 

But the threat was thrown awray upon Mrs Poppins, and, under her 
auspices, Robinson was bi ought back into the room. “ Maryanne,” said 
he, “ wiU you renounce William Brisket^ ” 

“ Law's, George I ” said she. 

“ Of course she will,” said Mrs. Poppins, “ and all the pomps and 
vamties besides.” 

“ My son, my son! ” said old Blown, lifting up both his hands. “ My 
daughter, my daughter! My children, my children!” And then he 
joined their hands together and blessed them. 

He blessed them, and then went down mto the shop But before the 
evening w'as over, Delilah bad shorn Samson of his Jocks. “And so 
there wasn’t any Johnson after aU,” said she. 

But Eobmsop, as he returned home, walked again upon roses. 
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In the paper on Phj’siognomj' which appeared in the last nuinbei of this 
Magazine, it was stated that the want of trustworthy portraits is one of 
the mam causes that have retarded the science, and that hencefoith we 
may hope to have this want adequately supplied by means of the photo- 
graph. The remark is open to two objections, which it may be worth 
while to considei before we go any further. It may be said, that the 
physiognomist should be independent of portraits, seeing he has living 
iaces to study , and it may be added, that if portraits arc indeed essential 
to the success of his studies, surely it is not to be supposed that the 
paintings of such men as Titian, Vandyke and Reynolds aie unreliable, 
and to be surpassed by the mechanical tricks of the laboratoi y 

It cannot be difficult to explain why living faces are not enough for 
the physiognomist. For the puiposcs of comparison, he needs marked 
characters and picked specimens More is to be learned from the 
head of a Shakspeaie, and fiom the head of a Shakspeare compared 
with that of a Goethe, than fioni the examination of a thousand ordi- 
nary men. But how ofttii docs a Shakspeaie, even of the Ihird- 
rate order, appear m the histoiy of the woild^ And how many of 
the contempoiarios of this third-rate Shakspeare ever have a chance 
of seeing him 7 The best collection of portraits would no doubt be of 
little use to the interpreter who is not intimately acquainted with living 
faces ; but to him who has that knowledge, they, and they alone, provide 
the means of making laige and safe generalisations. The sculptures on 
the temples of Luxoi and Karnac prove to us that the Jewish type of 
face 18 now what it was three thousand years ago, and assure us of the 
stability of physiognomical signs Again, we put together the heads of the 
chief musicians, and no one can help observing in all the greatest — Bach, 
Handel, Mozart, Beethoven — tlie piesenco of a nervous in reniaikable 
combination with a lymphatic temperament. Yet again we look at the 
three peoples who are the most famous for musical skill — Italians, 
Germans, and Jews ; it is to note in them geneially a temperament half 
nervous, half lymphatic — in which the nervous volatility is rendered 
sufficiently passive by abundance of phlegm. To sustain and to verify 
such generalisations as these, portiaiture is absolutely essential ; and 
nothing IS more curious than to see the straits to which the older physio- 
gnomists, who had no portraits at hand, weie driven in oider to satisfy the 
natural craving of the human mind for geneialisation of some sort. The 
only kind of generalisation which they felt quite sure about was this — to 
classify men’s heads according to their resemblance to certain animals — 
the bullj the ass, the hog, the lion. In tracing this resemblance, they 
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were doubtless much aided bj the spirit of old poetrj, which taught men 
the unity of life thioughout the world. In the legendary lore of their 
childhood, the laces of men seemed to claim kindred with the lion, 
and to seek the friendship of the horse; a churl might any day 
be turned into a bear, and a cat might any day prove to be a princess. 
With a lurking sense of this relationship, and with a vivid idea of the 
diffeiences between beast and beast, the old physiognomist set to work to 
classify his fellowmen according to their bestial similarities. In one of 
his chapters, Lavater quotes from a German work published in 1594 a 
statement to this effect — “ A narrow forehead announces a man indocile 
and voracious ” In no small bewilderment he remarks on the oiacular 
announcement — “ The first of these a^ertions is true, but I do not see how 
voracity can depend on the narrowness of the forehead.” Perhaps, also, the 
reader will be as puzzled as Lavater to discover the connection between 
indocUity, voracity, and the narrow foiehead. The connection lies merely 
in the fimcy that people with narrow foreheads are like pigs. They must, 
therefore, be intractable and gluttonous The idea is repeated distinctly 
in this connection by at least half a dozen of the old authors who treat of 
physiognomy. One of them, quoted afterwaids by Lavater himself, says — 
“ A narrow forehead denotes a man mdocile, slovenly, voracious, and a 
glutton ; he is hke a hog.” And so of other characteristics. People with 
large foreheads are supposed to be dull, because they are hke oxen, 
people with square foreheads magnanimous, because they resemble lions 
As far back as Aristotle it was said that those who have a neck small, 
delicate, and long, are like the stag — timid These are the only generalisa- 
tions which the physiognomists, before they had portraits at their com- 
mand, were able to afford Not until portraits were multiplied, and by 
the art of the engraver rendered accessible to all, was the nse of a Lavater 
possible. 

It is equally true that with such portraits and engravings of portraits 
as we have had, it has been utterly impossible to get beyond the nebulous 
science of a Lavater. We required the photcgraph Certamly it looks a 
hard thing to say that the great portiait-painters axe not to be trusted. 
Is it to be supposed that these masters did not know their business, and 
Lave tailed to give us correct likenesses of the persons who sat to them 7 
It must be lemembered that to give a general likeness is one of the easiest 
strokes of art With half-a-dozen lines the image is complete, as anyone 
may see in the miUiou wood-engravings of the day ; while at the same 
time it would be difficult to gather firom these rough sketches, where two 
dots go for the eyes and a scratch for the mouth, what is the precise 
anatomy of any one feature. So while we can accept as in the mam 
truthful the portraits that have come down to us, it is impossible to place 
perfect reliance on any particular lineament. Take the upper lip, for 
example This is perhaps the feature of the face which not only the 
portrait-painters, but likewise all the copiers of the human form, have 
most trifled with We can often accept the lower lip that they give, but 
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the upper is a myth. Then of this upper hpi, we can sometimes rest 
content with the corners, the ai tist looking chiefly to these for the expres- 
sion, but of the middle part ive can never be certain, except m the know- 
ledge that nmeteen times out of twenty it is false. There is a form of 
this part somewhat like a Cupid’s bow, which is considered the most 
beautiful, and which the painters are always repeating The centre of its 
upper hne comes down to a shaip point, and the centre of its under line 
falls into a point rather less sharp, and forming a little ball or drop that 
sometimes dchcately clasps the lower hp, Bometimes (especially in Kaphaers 
heads) hangs loose above it, and parted from it From these two points 
the lines sweep away on either side in two pairs of ogee curves, which are 
now and then caricatured (veiy fiequently by Vandyke) in the undula- 
tions of the moustache above Such is Eaphael's favourite hp . he hardly 
ever has a face without it One would fancy tliat all the people of 
Vandyke’s acquaintance had it. Knellei is gieat m it , so is Fuseli. Sir 
Thomas Lawrence gives it with a vengeance to all his sitters — curling the 
cunes, and making the little drop m the contie almost dnp The painters 
are never satisfied without it, and give it to all their heads alike — to 
Cortes as well as to Cervantes, to Descartes as W'ell as to Shakspeare, to 
Arkwright not less than to Schillei and Goethe AVhat the painters do 
badly, the engravers do worse, and so this lovely hp is rendered vulgar 
and meaningless Belonging to a few, and that few a defined class, it is 
represented as the common piopeity of all Nothing short of the photo- 
graph can correct this uncertainty, and make the physiognomist feel 
that he is on sure ground The photographs produced by such men as 
Mayall, Dickenson, Silvy, and Watkm leave little to be desired. Nothing 
more truthful, and nothing cheaper A collection of good portraits 
is now within everybody’s means, and everybody is making a collec- 
tion. Let us hope that something will one day come of these numerous 
collections 

Be our materials what they may, it must be confessed that whereas the 
first glimpse of them fills us with hope of the science, a second often leads 
us to despair of it. It is some time before we can fully grasp the first 
principle of the science, and not till we do giasp it m its entirety can we 
see anything before us but heaps of details innumerable as the sand on 
the shore — an infinite chaos of infimtesimal facts The moment we 
understand that principle and can foUow it out, however dimly, we begin 
to feel, not indeed that w'e are physiognomists, not that we have made 
much way in the science, but that at least we have a sohd base beneath 
our feet, that we have a clue in our hands, and that we can go on sound- 
ing our way. That principle is expressed in the statement to whidi, last 
month, I made a passing reference, that the human form is in all its 
features homogeneous. To speak paradoxically, the whole is in every 
part. Everybody understands that if in a symmetrical countenance a 
very slight change be made in one of the features, the balance is gone 
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and the countenance is no more. This is no doubt what Fuseli meant 
when he saad, that if you take from Apollo’s nose the tenth part of an 
inch the god is lost. But people do not ordinarily imagine that vrhat is 
thus true of regular features is also true of irregular. A very shght 
alteration will shatter the unity of character and render the physiognomy 
unmeaning There are painters who labour under the delusion that they 
can make np a face in jiarts, joining this beautiful mouth to that beautiful 
nose, choosing out the fairest eyes to light them up, and crowning the 
whole with lovely brows borrowed indifferently from Venus or from the 
Virgin. The result is a mere caricature, and generally one remarkable 
for stupidity of expression. Upon this point an anonymous author 
quoted by Lavater makes an ingenious remark. He calls attention to the 
fact which everybody must have noticed, that the heads which are drawn 
by childien and persons who have never learned how to use the pencil, 
are marked not so much by malignity or any other strong feeling, as by 
an utter want of feeling — the most blessed inanity, ft is because they 
fail to perceive the harmony of features. If they have the power of 
drawing one feature well, they have not the art of putting another beside 
It which shall be m keeping ; and the result is stupidity of expression. 

What Professor Owen can make out of the single bone of an unknown 
ammal is now an old story. His powei of constructing the entire animal 
depends upon a law in comparative anatomy, to which the first principle 
of physiognomy is the counterpart If it be true that ammal forms 
generally are homogeneous, so that, given but one tooth, we can describe 
every bone of the beast to the last joint of the tail, is theie any difficulty 
in going further and declaring that the human form is homogeneous in all 
Its parts ? To some extent, indeed, this homogeneouBuess is universally 
admitted. Thus, if a hand were stretched out to any of us through a 
lattice, we could gather from it a good many facts regarding the bust to 
which it belongs. We might not be so clever as the Chinese physicians, but 
at least we could make some shrewd and important guesses. In the first 
place, every shirtmaker knows that the circumference of the wrist is half 
that of the neck. Here is at once a decisive fact for those who can see 
in the various sizes of neck, and notably in the bull-neck, indications of 
character. Next, every artist knows that usually the length of the hand 
corresponds with that of the face. But if we can obtain in this way the 
measure of the fece, we can be at no loss for the height of the forehead, for 
the length of the nose, and for the distance of the chin from the nose, 
inasmuch as most faces may be divided into three equal parts, embracing 
these three features. Nor is this all. The form of the hand will tell that 
of the face. The oval hand belongs to an oval lace, and the oval face has 
almost always plump and shapely lips. Yet again, the hand shows tlie 
temperament as well as any other part of the body, and knowing the 
temperament we can state with some nicety the chaiaoter and colour of 
the hair, the character and colour of the eyes, the relation of the bps to 
each other, the nature of the dun, and the general appearance. Probably 
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from tlie thumb some other hints might he obtained. Now all this is not 
enough, but still it is a gieat deal It is a great deal to be able to infer so 
much of the fece from a survey of the hand. But the most important of 
our inferences is to come, and it is that it must be our own faults if w'e 
are imable to infer the entire face from the hand. If we have been able to 
do so much, we ought to do much more We have said nothing about the 
indications of the pulse, for instance, m which the medical man can detect 
ever so many distinct species of throbs If we had the Chinese doctor here, 
who has all his life been studying hands, and wdio has learned to physic 
the celestials with consideiable success, he would add not a few items to 
our information. Lavater somewhere says that the same power which has 
arched the skull has also arched the nail of every toe Can any one who 
has fairly noted the delicate sensibility and nervous vitality of our finger 
points see any want of likelihood in the supposition that there is a direct 
relation between the form of our skulls and that of our finger nails ? Of 
course this is only a supposition, but it well enough illustiates what wc 
have a right to expect 

This law of homogeneousness, which teaches us that the whole is in 
every part, and that when any one part is given w'e have the means of 
predicting every other, is in no respect at variance with the fact that some 
members are more expressive than others. What it is opposed to is that 
phrenological method of research which would divide head and face into so 
many squares, and say, “ Here and here alone is the index of wit ; theie 
and there alone is the organ of friendship ” A small volume has during the 
past month been placed in my hands, written by a Dr Kedfield, in which 
the whole face is divided into little fieeholds, very much as Gall divided 
the skull. Ou the arch of the cheek-bone is the chosen haunt of the medical 
faculty, and near if is that love of shadow which sick folk cultivate. On the 
ridge of the nose sits architectural gemus, close at hand is the faculty of 
weaving, next comes the love of clothing, and next again the passion for the 
sea. If the hairs of your right eyebrow at the inner extremity are turned 
upwards, I may count on your gratitude , if those of the left eyebrow, I 
shall only get your respect Those who have the front upper teeth well 
developed are republicans whom Robespierre might trust, and those who 
have the lower canine teeth strong are leformers whom the Reform Club 
may elect. Henceforth let no one be elected a member of the Reform 
Club until a dentist pronounces upon the character of his eye-teeth. 
This is the method of a poor philosophy, which begins in a low idea of the 
human mind and ends in false knowledge of the human physiognomy. 
The mind is not to be parted and parcelled in this way. “ It moveth 
altogether if it move at all.” When we love, it is the whole mind 
that loves; when we perceive, it is the whole mind that perceives. 
And this totality of action displays itself in totality of expression. I 
give a face on the next page in which my meaning will be evident. * 
The most careless observer must detect in it a singular harmony. The 
lines repeat each other, and all lead to the same conclusion. The two 
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most important lines in this, as in every feoe, are those which represent 
the cleft of the mouth and the contour of the upper eyelid. They are 
almost horizontal, and of a similar character are a number of other lines, 
that of the under chin, that of the under part of the nose, that of the 
eyebrow, and that of the margin of the hair. We need no magician to 
tell us, that all through nature horizontal lines are the signs of stability 
and persistence; and that here we have a character in which steadfast- 
ness, verging on obstinacy, is the dominant feature. Now the point chiefly 
to be noticed is the unity of design in this face, so that while one part 
may be more expressive than another, they all more or less teU the same 
tale. The ruling disposition rules everywhere, and not least visibly in the 
diort, wii y hair. But is it illogical to argue from the ruling disposition 
to the subordinate ones f If the man’s pertinacity is expressed more or 
less in every feature, is it unreasonable to expect that so also should his 
love, his fidehty, and his judgment’ We can trace distinctly the repeti- 
tions of the ruling temper, just as in other faces we can in all the features 
find the loving soul, or the sarcastic bent, or the thoughtful turn; j'ust as 
in Napoleon’s head we can detect the conquering spirit in the jaw, m the 
chm, in the upper lip, in the nose, in the cheekbone, in the brow ; and 
just as in Shakspeare’s countenance we can in all the parts see his dramatic 
susceptibility. Is it not a fair inference that though we cannot so easily 
trace them in every feature, the uudercuircnts of emotion are everywhere 
present ? 



Absolute as is this law of homogeneons features, there are three direc- 
tions in which we must be careful how we apply it. They do not, 
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properly speaking, suggest limitations or contradictions of the Isw, but 
only modifications of it. In the first place, the physiognomies of the very 
young and of the very old requiie special treatment. Ordinarily the 
physiognomist is supposed to be dealing with the form m full bloom 
But in watching the budding forms of youth, and the withering forms of 
age, we meet with signs and the want of signs which our first thought 
would interpret as contradictions They are not contradictions, however, 
and our second thought would explain them by means of the law of latency. 
In the youth, half his faculties are to come, in the old man, half the facul- 
ties have died down ; in both they are latent. Take a photograph of the 
Prince of Wales Looking at the face, we are struck with a soft, giilish 
beauty, which reminds one chiefly of the Piincess Charlotte, as appears 
in Chalon’s portrait. When we seek for manly vigour, we are rather 
disappointed till we come to the hand, and lo ' in some of the photographs 
that hand is in violent contradiction of the face. It is the large, firm, 
strong fist of a man , and the explanation of the contradiction is that the 
hand usually arrives at its full development long before the headpiece 
Passing to the other extremity of human life, we encounter the fact which 
Lavater points out, that rarely is a man laden with years to be seen whose 
physiognomy is frank and open, oi exhibits the traits of a prepossessmg 
generosity. Yet old age is not ungenerous, and notoriously it is frank 
even to garrulity. Strictly speaking, this is a fact, which, if it were of 
importance, would tell against physiognomy itself rather than against its 
prime law of homogeneousness ; for the contradiction here is not between 
one feature and another, but between the features as a whole, and the mind 
of which they are supposed to be the dial plate. I select the fact, because 
it 18 perhaps the one most easily appieciahle by a majority of readers. Who 
has not marked the parched, pinched, shut-up, self-absorbed look of age 7 
And who does not see that when the whole body fails, its power of 
expression may well fail also? Eye, ear, and tongue, cease to do their 
work ; and why should we expect that the wrinkled skin and the unstrung 
tissues should continue to fulfil their offices “I knew a man of fifty 
years, and another of seventy,” says Lavater, “ both of whom while alive 
appeared to have no manner of resemblance to their children, and whose 
physiognomies belonged, if I may so express myself, to a class totally 
different. Two days after their death, the profile of the one became 
perfectly conformed to that of his eldest son, and the image of the other 
father might be distinctly traced in the third of his sons.” In almost all 
old people, as well as in the young, there is a latency like this of hidden 
resemhlanoe, and we have to explain the shortcomings and contrarieties of 
their features by constant reference to it 

Half the perplexities of physiognomy arise from studying the faces of 
the very young or the very old, and bringing to bear upon them un- 
modified the principles which we have reached in examining the faces 
of adults in their prime. Or it has been the other way : we have hlim- 
dered with men’s faces because we have been thinking of children’s. It 
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is not generally known that the whole fabric of phrenology arose out of a 
mistake of this kind. Gall, when at school, observed that the boys who 
beat him in the class had prominent eyes. When at the University he 
observed that the youths distinguished in classics, and who had a talent for 
recitation, had the same prominent eye He generalised the fact He 
said that a protruding eye must be the special sign for a faculty of lan- 
guage, and having made this beginning, he went on finding more faculties, 
and awarding them little plots of skull lor their habitation. He watched 
the boys who were best at biids’-nestmg, and he found the faculty of 
birds’-nesting in a little lump above the eye, about the size of a split pea. 
Now the folly of this consists in the fact that the eyes and brows of children 
are quite difieient from the eyes and brows of men All clever children 
have fine large eyes, and the brows are often so depressed that when the 
eyelid is shut a fly might have a nice level promenade from the forehead 
on to the middle of the ball. Mothers gaze upon the lovely laige eyes of 
their babes, and expect to see equally large and lovely orbs when the babes 
become men and women Unhappily for their anticipations, the eye sinks, 
while the dwarfed nose and flat blows of the child come out into the woild 
and begin to asseit their rights. I do not attempt to account for the fact. 
It may or may not be tlie result of displacement, but of the general law 
there can be no doubt, that normally the prominence of the eye is in the 
inverse ratio to that of the eyebone and that when jn its appointed season 
the frontal sinus begins to form, the nose to rise and the eyebone to project, 
then the supposed organ of language begins to i etire What the full forwai-d 
eye of the boy signifies is not the gift of tongues, but perceptive pow er 
— his faculty of receiving impressions and acquiring knowledge. Now the 
faculty of learning languages is part of the boy’s power of observation — 
much of his success depending on the same sort of skill as that which 
enables him to succeed in birds’-nesting — his sense of locality, hoiv 
the verb looked upon the page. But depending on his power of 
observation, it is also the severest test to which that faculty can 
be subjected. And there is therefore this much truth in Gall’s doc- 
trine — ^that the boy who possesses the large, prominent eye will exhibit 
such a genius for observation as applied to language, the most difiScult of 
his studies, will lead him to the top of liis class. This, however, is very- 
different from saying that the eye is the organ of language, and that it is 
so in men as well as in boys. The truth is, as above stated, that the eye 
becomes smaller with advancing years. Thought comes, droops the eye- 
lid and loads the brow. Love comes, blinds the sight and half closes the 
eye Action comes, frowns into work, and draws tense the lidg and lashes 
of vision. Age comes with cruel crow feet, and puckers up the corners 
of the eye, so that at the period of life when the man is most apt to 
exei CISC his faculty of speech, and to be evengariulous, his eye is smallest. 
When Gall chose to see eloquence m the full, open eye of a man, he fell 
into a mistake similar to one committed by Lavater. The latter speaks of 
the half-open month, as the eloquent mouth It is quite a mistake. The 
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liiilf-open mouth is the listening mouth. Lavater seems to have been led 
away by a word. To speak is to open the mouth ; therefore the speaker 
in repose ought to have an open mouth. Tliis may be good in logic — but 
at any rate it is false in fact. The orator’s mouth is a shut mouth ; and 
the extent to which a mouth is open is merely a mcasm'e of the passiveness 
of character The idiot, perfectly passive, has his mouth wide open, and his 
tongue lolhng out, while, at die other extreme, the man who is intensely 
active has his bps compressed until sometimes they appear bloodless. 
Between these exti ernes there aie infinite degrees, of which all we need 
say is that the active character of the oratoi will be indicated in the closing 
of his lips in leposo, and that the half-open month indicates the leceptive 
character of the listener The leason of my dwelling upon the point is, diat 
the half-open mouth goes with a full staring eye, which means precisely 
the same — impi essibility. It repiesents not faculty (or active power), but 
capacity (or passive power). If evei we find an orator with the full 
large eye, we may rest assuied that it is the index, not of his power of 
speech, but of his power of receiving and retaining impressions. 

It was stated that in tliice directions the law of homogencousness 
had to be modified, and that the fiist of these was in the examination ot 
veiy youthful or very aged countenances These piesent anomalies that 
demand special treatment. We now come to the second class of cases, and 
I do not think that I can explain what these arc better than by taking a 
particular example, say, the late Sii Kobcit Peel Mr Disiaeli, m the 
LifeofLoid Georgs VeiitincL, gives the following descryition of Peel : 



“ Sir Robert Peel was a very good-looking man He was tall, and though 
of latter yeais he had become portly, had to the last a comely piesciice. 
Thirty years ago, when he was young and lithe, with culling bionu 
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hair, he had a very radiant expression of countenance. His brow was 
very distinguished ; not so much for its intellectual development, although 
that was of a high order, as for its remarkably frank expression, so dif- 
ferent from his character in life. The expression of the brow might even 
be said to amount to beauty. The rest of tlie features did not, however, 
sustain this impression. The eye was not good ; it was sly, and he had 
an awkward habit of looking askance. He had the fatal defect also of a 
long upper lip, and his mouth was compressed ” To assist this descrip- 
tion, I give a wood engraving from Lawrence’s portrait of Peel, in 
which, to some extent, the radiant expiession of the countenance is 
tolerably preserved 

Now in Mr Disraeli’s account of Peel’s face, several things are to be 
noticed, but the chief is, that he insists upon a contradiction between the 
expression of the brow and that ot the eye. The brow expressed frank- 
ness ; the eye, artifice. Supposing this to be the case, the question at 
once rises, Winch reading are we to take, that of the brow or that of the 
eye, and how are we to account foi the contradiction 7 It will be seen, 
that according to Mr Disiaeh’a view, Peel’s brow gave the false, and his 
eye the true, expiession of his chaiacter According to physiognomy, 
however, the very leverse of this judgment ought to be passed, and I 
hope to show that physiognomy is light So far from its being true that 
the “remarkably frank expiession" of Peel’s brow was “so different from 
hiB character in life,” a deeper analysis wiU show that under a certain 
constraint of manner and supeificial statecraft there was in him an irre- 
pressible open natuie To prove this, we need not quote what the Duke of 
Wellington said of has perfect truthfulness — it will be enough to quote 
the testimony of Mi Disraeli himself. In the same chapter fiom which 
has been taken the foregoing description he says of Peel, that “ he had a 
dangerous sympathy with the cieations of others. Instead of being cold 
and waiy, as was commonly supposed, he was impulsive and even inclined 
to rashness. When he was ambiguous, unsatisfactoiy, reserved, tortuous, 
it was that he was perplexed, that he did not see his way, that the routine 
which he had admirably administered failed him, and that his own mind 
was not constructed to create a substitute for the custom which was 
crumbling away. Then he was ever on the look-out for new ideas, and 
when he embraced them he did so with eagerness, and often with precipi- 
tancy , in a word, with a want of art and with a remarkable frankness. 
Surely we have in this statement a perfect explanation of the character 
of Peel’s brow, and an admission of the fact tihat it expre^ed the reabty of 
his nature. But if so fer there is established the truthfulness of the brow- 
expression, we have to account for the contradiction between that and the 
expression of the eye. “The eye was not good,” says Mr Disraeli, “ it 
was sly, and he (that is, Peel) had an awkward habit of looking askance ’’ 
Here it is indicated that the slyness of expression was not so much in the 
form as in the action of the eye No doubt, the question might fairly be 
rmsed whether the cunning expression was habitual or only occasioual. I 
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do not raise it, partly because Mr. Disraeli is a good observer, but chiefly 
because the contradiction 'which he has noted sometimes occurs, and is 
worthy of consideration If Sir Robert Peel’s eye was not cunning, let 
us suppose that it was. How far does this trench upon the doctrine that 
the features are homogeneous f The truth is, that sometimes there is a 
show of contradiction between the solid and the mobile parts of the body, 
between the bony structure and the fleshy tissue In this case, as we 
have seen m regarding Peel’s brow, we are to place absolute reliance on 
the testimony of the solid and permanent structure ; and- whatever con- 
tradiction exists between this and other poi tions of the countenance may 
'be summed up in the statement, that an opposite characteristic, which is 
not vital, is apt to show itself paitially in the fleshy tissues. .Thus if 
Peel had been essentially a ciafty man, crafl: would have showed itself in 
all his features, bone and flesh alike But as craft in him was, according 
to Mr Disraeli’s own desciiption, but the occasionally superinduced neces- 
sity of his position, it left its maik only on one of his features, and that 
one whose expression is determined by very changeable textures. The 
law of homogeneousness, thei efore, is so far to be modified, that it admits 
of a contradiction between the bony and the fleshy structures, always 
pioYided that in this contradiction the bony structure represents the real 
and permanent character, and the fleshy part only an occasional cross 
current. The case was put to Lavater. — Is it not possible to see in a face 
a courageous nose between timid eyes^ Lavater does not answer the 
question. Suppose we answer it for ourselves The answer is, that the 
contradiction is possible, and that the expression of the nose is to be taken 
as absolutely true. In many a bold fellow’s breast however, the lamb 
lies down with the hon, and he who never showed faint heart before, 
shows it where his affections are engaged and his duty runs counter to his 
desires. That timidity may well declare itself in the eyes, and be in 
seeming not real contradiction to the courage of the nose. 

Thus far, then, we have set forth the law of homogeneousness with two 
explanations or cautions attached to it. We have still to add a third ex- 
planation, from quite a different point of view, and by 'way of introduction 
it may he well to continue the examination of Mr. Disraeli’s remarks on 
Peel. “ He had the fatal defect of a long upper lip,” says Mr, Disraeli, 
“and his mouth was compressed ” That his mouth was compressed suffi- 
ciently accords with what has been already stated, as to the character of the 
eloquent mouth, that it is a closed one. Turn to the other statement as to 
“the fatal defect.” If the long upper lip be, as is commonly supposed, a 
fatal defect, it is one which belongs to all orators, and to such foremost men 
as the Shakspeares, Walter Scotts, Goethes, and Schillers. All our best 
living orators have it, including Mi . Disraeh himself, who has most beautiful 
bps ; and in nearly all the portraits of our great orators the trait is faithfully 
rendered. It is the hp of all oui paihamontary statesmen — whether peers or 
commoners. The upper lip is iar more than is generally supposed 'the crea- 
ture of education. I might name an actress, who had such a short upper lip. 
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that she could never close her mouth, and therefore could not dwtinctly 
enunciate ceitain words. By haid practice under Wichelot, in Paris, vrlio 
^yas then at the head of his department in the Conservatoire, die managed, 
with indis-rubher balls in her mouth, to elongate her hp, to close her mouth, 
and to pronounce every possible word, so that now no one speaks more 
distinctly than she, and her vhisper may be heard at the farthest corner 
cf the largest theatre. Wliat this actress did consciously, all great speakers 
are doing unconsciously. Their practice would elongate the upper lip, if 
it were not long by nature, and the appearance of the lip (which is a species 
of the Cupid’s bow) suggests, as it falls upon the under one, a process of 
elongation The little cential drop comes delicately down upon the lower 
lip, as if in a continual attempt at a nice pionunciation of the p's. Take 
up the last two vola!nes*of Lodges Historical Portraits, and see this long 
upper Hp coming down to the p point m Bolingbroke, Walpole, Chatham, the 
two Foxes, Lord North, Eockmgham, Mansfield, Shelbuine,Bmke, Sheridan, 
and many more, down to Grenville, Grey, AVelhngton, and Sir Eobeit Peel. 
If, however, the reader should in his collection of poi traits find exception 
to the foregoing description of the oiator’s lip, he is not too readily to 
conclude that the description is false In nothing, it must be repeated, 
aie portrait painters more unieliablc tban in the rendeiing of the upper hp, 
which they think it necessaiy to woik up to a certain ideal In Hoppner’s 
likeness of tlie youngei Pitt, the oiator is represented with an upper lip 
so shoit that the mouth shuts with difficulty The painter vas probably 
struck with the pride of Pitt’s lip, and attempted to embody that above 
all else. He cannot have done it correctly, however, for eailier pictures 
represent the lieaven-boin ininistei with a much longer lip, and tliisfeatuie 
usually does not lessen with age. As to the question whether a long upper 
hp be or be not a fatal defect, Mozait’s ought to give a good answer to 
it — a beautiful hp in spite of its length, and, like those of the orator and 
of the Sliakspeaie class, a species of llie Cupid’s boiv 

The bearing of this introduction m.xy not at first sight be obvious. It 
will not be obvious at all until one giasps the full meaning of the law of 
homogeneousness — tlie key of physiognoniic.il science. There must be no 
shrinking m the grasp Even Lavater never fully understood the principle, 
and hence follow in his pages mternnnable confusion and indecision. He 
understood the piinciple quite well, in so far as it meant that one feature 
must harmonize with another. He never clearly saw that the veiy nature 
of this harmony necessitated the conclusion on which he occasionally in- 
sisted, that the whole is in every pait. He had a tendency to adopt the 
phrenological method, to divide the features — to give the nose to one faculty, 
the mouth to another, and the eyes to a third. He did not see that on the 
supposition of there being a deep and true harmony in the features, then 
the nose must suggest everything, the eye everything, and the mouth 
everything In his LesiUiting manner, he tells us in one place that the 
nose expresses the dibd.iin of the chaiaoter ; in another, he says tliat it 
indicates judgment; and yet again he sees in it the sign of taste. Why, 
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the nose expresses ever so many things. Kot ohly are there dii- 
dainful noses, judicious noses, and noses of refined taste,— there are 
avaiicious noses, cruel noses, inquisitive noses, pugnacious noses, comical 
noses. An oigan capable of so many distinct significations, evidently 
cannot in reason be confined to the expression of one or two disposi- 
tions It may and it does express all. So does the mouth. It is 
not inconsistent, however, with this view — it is not inconsistent with 
a determined opposition to the phrenological method of patchwork, 
to allow that ceitam features may, m certain points, be particularly 
expressive For all that pertains to the gift of speech, we naturally e-xpect 
that the mouth should give us spcciil infoimation. Wo look to see the 
symptoms of work peculiarly denoted in the hand In the eye, the great 
organ of observation, it would he strange if we did not see most vividly 
a man’s habit and poiiei of observation Only this is lery diffeient fiom 
making a ling fence lomid any particular feature, and saying, here is to 
he found such and such a faculty, and nowhere else, and within this ring 
fence let no other faculty enter. It is but a statement of the fact, that 
while the whole is in eveiy part, it is not equally so Sometimes for 
natural reasons, like those \\c have rcfeircd to in dealing with, the hp; 
sometimes for iea.sons as yet so little understood, that they seem no more 
than the caprices of nature, the force of expiession shows itself in this 
individual most vividly in the mouth, in that in the eye. If tlie principle 
of these inequalities has not yet been discovered, nevertheless the fact of 
their existence cannot endanger the law of hoinogeneousness. 
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BQPI^S at ibe aaaHjjde an 
far the raosi part iateat 
upon doing nothing, and 
the object naturally ia to ,1 
do this in as great avariefy ’ 
of ways as possible. A 
dazzling hot stin glittering 
upon the waves, and always 
in one’s eyes, and the mea-. 
sured roar of the sea roll- 
ing in or rolling oat, and 
perpetually in one’s eaw^ 
combine to reduce the 
fatigued cockney, as he 
reclines upon the sandt^ 
and gazes lazily upon the 
ocean, to a state of the 
most helpless inactivity. 
The monotony wearies yet 
fascinates him ; and it is 
difficult to do otherwise 
than stare in a vacant manner at the moaning, foaming, sad sea waves. 
To fling pebbles, at deliberate intervals, into the sea, is an occupation 
peihaps the best suited to the situation, the effort to throw while one is 
in sitting posture taxing to the utmost the physical energy, while the 
strain upon the attention required in aiming at a particular crest of an 
advancing wave is as much as the mind can conveniently bear imder die 
circumstances. 

Beading is supposed to be a favourite pastime at the sea-side, but this 
is a mistake; for although there is always a circulating library, and 
large quantities of novels, magazines, and books of travel are carried 
down to the beach each day by the ladies, they don’t read thorn. They 
may open a volume, perhaps, and then they go to sleep jfor certain- The 
only pursuit of men and women, besides bathers, is looking at cue 
another, and at the 'sea. Every time you go out you me^ eveiy one 
else, and you veiy soon learn the whole population off by heart, wMch 
last you lose sometime, if you are liable to that kind of loss, im^anuch 
as young ladies go about with their hair — which requires diyu^, you 
know, after having been in the sea— -streaming abput on thri* idweJders, 
ai^ in the wind, in the most picturesque and bewitching way. 
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Perfect repose cannot be looked for even at the most quiet of sea-sides 
If you escape tbe bore, •who is probably on the look-out throng his tele- 
scope, and about to beardoivn upon you — ^and happy is the Tvatering-place 
which qontains only one of that species — there is stiU that ancient and 
pertinacious mariner who persists in proposing a sail; there is the 
juvenile vendor of shrimps approaching by sure stops ; tbe brass band of 
Germans is pressing for payment ; and, as sure as Fate, the onginal hones 
of the Ethiopian Serenadeis will be round ■with the hat in a moment, 
praying to be “remembeicd ” When the languid visitor has got nd of 
these , when he is tired of seeing the bathers bobbing up and down in the 
sea in an absurd manner , vrben he is satisfied with the contemplation of 
the various young couples engaged in sentimental convei sntion, which, at 
the sea-side, is always accompanied by a most serious and earnest-looking 
process of drawing hieroglyphic characters of some sort on the sand with 
the point of a parasol or walking-oane ; when he has considered the ques- 
tion of the game of croqoet as played upon the beach in* all its bearings ; 
when the subject of donkeys and their rideis and drivers is exhausted; 
when the marine pamtei who has pitched his easel on the sands, and who 
IS struggling ■with the difficulties of liis ai t and of seeing through the 
bodies of themaritiraepopulatiou who surround him, has ceased to excite 
his curiosity , when he has lost all interest in the perilous adventures of 
parties landing fiom their boats; when to his heart’s content he has 
watched the equestrians force their reluctant steeds into the waves ; and 
when the immense but tempoiary excitement caused by the arrival in the 
distance of a steamboat has passed away, — let him look on the children 
playing on the sands, and see if he cannot find pleasure in contemplating 
their pleasure. For the little people aie m their glory here The sands 
have been surely made for them. How fresh and handsome they look, 
the splendid, biave-looking little fellows, in their sailor hats and jackets, 
the sun shining upon their bright, round, led cheeks, and the pretty little 
chubby girls with their long hair flying about in the breeze. What intense 
happiness to dabble up to their ankles m the sea ' What delight to dig 
canals ■with the httle spades, and to build up great castles of sand ! What 
fun to bury one anothei, and how jolly to dig one another up again, and 
what a gratification to spoil one another’s clothes ' 
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If IS one of tl’e fdvomite opinions of a certain scliool of modern specula- 
tois upon political subjects, that diffeiences of lace and national character 
have little to do 'vrith the histoiy of mankind, and that the piincipal 
fcatuies of that history are determined by physical facts, such as differ- 
ences 111 climate, in the piuductions of different countiies, the aspect ot 
natural objects, and other cncumstances independent of human control, 
and. in pailicuhir independent of individual vaiietics of character. Like 
most othei speculations of the kind, this contiovcisy is quite as much 
moial as infcllestiial TJit gicat indnceii’eiit to adopt the one view is 
that it is supposed to cxaH the impoit iiicc and the scope of individual 
cnergj’, Avhilbt it can haidly he unjust to hehoie that those who take the 
other aie gicatly influenced in then choice by the fact that it invests the 
intellect with a tyianni til supiomaey ovci tlie other elements of human 
natuie The scntiniciit t\ Inch anunates those t\ho piopound such doctrines 
may be supposed to bo something like thi> — ‘ You, the common herd of 
men, piepie youiselves on being English, runoh, or Germans, and boast 
of the qualities of youi r.ace and the gloiies ol your nation, but I, who 
sit above you all, can see that yoiu icspecaic histones leally depend on 
the facts that some of jou Ine on islands, oihcis on a continent In some 
cases youi iinaginalioiis are affected by luountams, in others by plains 
Pait of you aie bound in non chains by the exuberant fertility with 
iiliich Natuic pours foith abundant supphcr, ol food, readily procuied, — 
others aie stimulated to cneigy by the stcinuess with winch she requires 
exertion, and the hbciality uithuluch she rewards it In a woid, I see 
how you were made, and know that you arc but dust, however cunningly 
the dust may be compacted ” 

It IS geneially desirable to know somelLing of the moial relations of 
theoiies before attempting to inquiie into ihcir truth, because, until those 
lelations are expressly ascertained and admitted, it is scaiccly possible to 
avoid their influence A picposbcssion once explicitly stated may easily 
be dealt with reasonably, even if it is not in itself reasonable, for it may 
bo recognised as a disturbing foico hy the mind whicli entertains it, and 
It may be admitted that it dmiinislies tlie piobabihty that the conclusions 
leached under its influence will be altogethei impaitial The bioad state- 
ment made above leaves no doubt which ivould be the populai side m a 
discussion upon the existence of national chaiactci ; but the grounds for 
this popularity are not reasonable in themselves. 

It IS one question, whether or not theic is such a thing as national 
character ; it is quite another, whether histoiy can be treated as a science. 
It is perfectly possible to answer eithei question either way without pre- 
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juJgmg tlie otlier I'lius a liian might either believe that there is no 
such tiling as distinct national chaiacter, and that theie is no possibility 
ol’tie.iting histoiy in a scientific manner, or he might believe that history 
may be scieutifically treated, and that national chaiaoter is one of the 
pinicipal elements of the problems winch such a science would involve 
llisloiicdl science, like all other scicuces which aie leal, must be founded 
on facts, and the facts on which it is founded must be ascertained like any 
otheis Tlie chaiacteiistic temptation of scientific men to overrate the 
smiphcity of nature displays itselt as much in days when the history of 
a gieat nation is ultimately deiivcd fiom climate and earthquakes, as in 
the tune when physical natuie w'as supjxibcd to be composed of four 
elements No a /itiofi ica'on can be given why peculiiirities of race 
should not be ultipiate phenomena as well as the confoi niation of the caith 
Itself If there is anything to aiinlyhC, analysis must stop somewhere, nor 
can anything but expencnce show where that point will be found. Tlu'ie 
is, indeed, some luconsit.tency in the piejudice which the necessarian 
school of liistoucal iiiqiiucis apjicai to feel against admitting the existence 
of dillcitiices of national cliaiacter Such diffei ences w ould lit into their 
cieed with perfect cise No leaseimible person doubts the existence of 
closely ar.ilogous elifleitiiccs amongst animals Poodles aic not bred from 
mastiffs, noi ciowsliom pigeons, ye* no one supposes that such differences 
as these oiler any obstacle to philosophical theoiies of natural history. 
On the conliaiy', tlu>y Iniiiish the conditions which such theories, if tluy 
aic to be valuable, must fulfil, and tlieie is no icason why the same should 
not ultiiiiatily tuiu oaf lo be tnie of human beings 'I'here is no more 
loason why it should not be an ultimate fact that Fre-nchmen are made in 
one w.iy and Eiiglislimem in auolhci, than that cats sciatch and dogs bite, 
and the one fact, when once ascci lamed, would affoid just the same kind 
of foundation for fuither .speculation as the other 

It ought also to be obseiteJ, that there is a gicat difference between 
theoiies as to the existence and theoiies as to the oiigiii of national cha- 
lactei. It is quite possible for those who agiee ujion the first poiiit, to 
differ as to the second Whethei the natives of particulai countiies do oi 
do not bring into the vtorld with them as such certain talents and capa- 
cities, IS one cjuestion, whethci oi not puitieulai characteiistics pievail in 
a particulai nation, rathei than in otheis, is quite another, and it is this 
.second question which, for practical purposes, is impoi taut Upon this 
point it is baldly possible to conceive that any doubt should be seiiously 
laised That individuals differ is self-evident, and that the natives of 
every country resemble each othei in then diffei ences fioni the natives of 
other countries, is a fact of which the whole curient of language and ob.ser- 
\ atioii testifies m mnumerable different ways The existence, theiifore, 
of national cliaiacter is a fact winch ought to find its place in ■any sound 
theory of history, and vvhich is not specially favouiable to any; and its 
nature, its oiigin, the influences to which it is subject, and the degi-ee of 
precision with which its component parts can be ascci tamed, may be dis- 
\ 0 L. iv — xo 23 28. 
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crissed, without exposing those who enter upon the discussion to the charge 
of neglecting or impugning the doctrines of historical philosophy. The 
first question which suggests itself upon national chaiacter is the ques- 
tion, what it is; and this is closely connected with the question, what is 
the sense in which we use the words? As to what the character of a 
nation is, there can be little doubt It is nothing more than the aggregate 
of the characters of all its members at a given time But it may at first 
sight appear to follow from this that every current observation about 
national character must be tahen to be false, and that every one who 
makes observations on the subject must be held to do so on grounds 
liidicroiislj' inadi'qnate to the conclusions which they are intended to sup- 
port Most of us, for example, have a very vivid, if not a veiy definite 
and exhaustive notion of oui own national character. We should all be 
ready to attest in any form, and to maintain with the liighest degree of 
conviction, the assertion that we English are a brave and energetic people , 
yet who can pretend to have known, say, five hundred individual English- 
men intimately enough to be able to say of each of them whether or no 
he was brave or energetic — if we had, what aie they amongst so many 
If we leave out of account the Scotch, the Irish and the Welsh, tlieieare 
at least eighteen millions of Englishmen in the proper sense of the woid. 
upon whose character we aie passing an opinion, and why are we to 
argue to the characters of the seventeen million nine bund) cd and ninoty- 
nine thousand and five hundred, with whom we are not acquainted, fiom 
our imperfect notions of the lemaining five hundred, of whom we know a 
little ’ Confining ourselves to those whom we do know, it is ceifam that 
there will be gieat differences amongst them Of the five hundred, a con- 
sideiable number would probably be cowards, and ei'en more would be 
sluggards, and courage and eneigy would be distiibuted amongst the re- 
mainder in very different degrees Nor does the difficulty stop here It 
extends to and infects the woids ivhich we use For example, the word 
‘energetic’ — a far simjiler word than ‘brave’ — ^means active, inclined to 
exeition , but the greatest sluggard that ever lived has some inclination to 
exei t himself The feeblest and most self-indulgent invalid would prefer 
being occasionally^dnven out in a caiiiage, or wheeled about his house, to 
icmaming all day long in the same position. On the other hand, the most 
active man that evei lived sometimes requires rest, and at times feels a 
difficulty and hesitation in setting to work ‘ Energetic ’ is therefore a 
term of degree. It means that the person whom it denotes has a greater 
degree of energy than otheis with whom he is compared. Therefore, 
when a nation is described as energetic, it must, or rather it ought, to be 
meant (if national character is the aggregate of the chaiacters of all the 
membeis of the nation at a given time) that the aggregate amount of 
energy in England is gieater than the aggregate amount of eneigy 
usually is in other nations in pioportion to their size. Thus, without a 
common standard of national eneigy, it would be impossible to predi- 
cate It of any nation in particular The difficulty increases in proportion 
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to the comphcation of the qmihties ascribed to any paiticular nation 
It would, for example, be far more difficult to say what was meant by 
predicating courage of a given nation than to say what was meant by 
ascribing energy to it Courage is shown in a thousand forms, and is 
manifested in some or other of them to some extent oi other by every 
human creature To assert, therefore, that any one nation is brave — that 
is, that It IS brave comparatively speaking — would be upon the supposition 
under discussion as to the nature of national character — a proposition too 
intricate to understand, and far too intricate to attempt to pro\ e 

It seems to follow that if common and influential observations upon this 
subject are supposed to have any meiming and any value at all, they must be 
understood to proceed upon a dilfeienl basis The national character to 
which they refer must be something else than the aggregate of the individual 
character of the members of the nation fbi the time being. Wliat is that 
something ? The answer is curious, not only on account of the singular facts 
on which It throws hght, but also because it affords an instructive specimen 
of the manner in which people are coiiipclled to think upon questions 
which they can neither pass over altogcthti, noi subject to the minute and 
exhaustive investigations winch are indi-sju-nsablo for some scientific pur- 
poses What people really do mean by national character is, the character 
of an imaginary person or persons, whom they construct in their own 
minds as representatives of the nation of whicli they speak They know, 
partly by books, partly by observation, and paiily by repo.t, something 
of the people whom they moan to desciibe They combine their impres- 
sions with rnoie or less skill and completeness into ideal characters, 
■which they invest with the different qualities which have struck them m 
individuals; and it is this ideal person which they really mean when they 
speak of England, Franco, oi Arneiica, and to which they really asoiibe the 
qualities which they say are inherent in the English, Fiench, or American 
national characters. Our own every-day exjierience supplies a good 
instance of this We have perfoimed expiessly and consciously, for jocular 
purposes, an operation closely analogous to that which we, in common with 
the rest of the world, are constantly pcifonning unconsciously and incom- 
pletely with more serious objects We h.ave set up, half in sympathy, half in 
fun, an ideal Englishman, w ho, to oniselvcs and to a great part of the world, 
represents a considerable part of the national character Tins ideal per- 
sonage is John Bull • We constantly s.iy, J ohn Bull will ne\ er stand this ; 
John Bull IS not to be bullied ; John Bull is easily led by the nose, and is 
the greatest baby in the woild The Fjench have a somewhat similar 
way of speaking, though they chaiacleiistically piefer the stilted and 
tragic vein to burlesque Their John Bull is “ La France ” “ La France ” 
IS the soldier of God, the head of European civilisation, and several other 
things of the same sort ; just as John Bull is sometimes the shopkeeper, 
sometimes the yeoman, and sometimes the piizefightcr of that drama of 
European politics ■which we act each in our own imagination with puppets 
which each person constructs foi hiiiise'f loi the purpose 
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If we subtract the spice of fun from John Bull, and the spice of biag 
from La Fiance, what remains of those figures of speech which serve ns 
fair specimens of the way in which we are by the nature of the case 
compelled to speak and think about national character f We no doubt 
both may and ought to form more serious and moderate notions of nations 
than these , but there is no other way of forming them, and we cannot 
dispense with them altogether. That this is so need not surprise any one 
who reflects on the manner in which all our knowledge upon every subject 
IS gained. We observe, we combine, we use the propositions suggested by 
our obspivation as the groundnork of inferences; we compare those 
inferences with facts, and we then argue back to the premises from 
the difference betw'een the facta and the conclusion For example : from 
observing a variety of facts of various kinds, various physical philosophers 
were led to imagine that theie was such a thing as an electrical fluid, the 
action of which might he classified under certain rules. From the existence 
of this cieature of their own imaginations, tliey inferred that certain results 
ought to follow : when they found that, in fact, other results more or less 
resembling those which they expected did occur, they modified their 
notions ot the tlectiical fluid , but without the first imperfect notion on 
the subject, they would never have arrived at the more correct ones 
winch they afterwaid« succeeded in icaching This piocess is strictly 
analoffous to that vvhicli we follow' with lespect to national character 
We ob'Cive Englishmen, Frenchmen, and Ameiicans, as well as we can ; 
wt then peisoiufy England, Fiance, and Ameiica ; and we may, if we are 
wise, apply our pei somficatioiis to the facts which oocui before our eyes, 
and ask ourselves how far we ought to modify oui pievious conceptions in 
01 del to account for then liaviiig happened Thus, John Bull is our 
peisonification ot England , but which teatuie in John Bull’s character is it 
which accounts foi the depth and ardour with which philosophical and 
scientific subjects have at vaiious periods m our history been studied 
amongst us f It is obvious that to make John Bull a leal lepiesentative of 
English chaiactei, we must asoiibe to h m much deeper and more serious 
qualities than those which are embodied in the caricature , though if the 
ideal peiBonage is to be like the reality, the points illustrated by the 
caricature must not be passed over 

If further j ustification of this mode of judging of national character be 
required, it may be found in the consideration that it is in prmcipJe 
identical, not only with the common processes by which scientific inquiries 
are conducted, but in particular with the process by which we judge of the 
characters of individuals. AVheu we think of a man, that of which we 
think IS not the man himself, but the conception which we have formed of 
him, partly from his appearance, partly from liis manueis, partly from 
what we have seen or heaid of his conduct ; and this conception is con- 
stantly being modined One of the commonplaces of amatory poetry is 
the delight of discoveimg new perfections in the object of love, and one of 
the most exqunate of what Bentham descubed as the pleasures of malevo- 
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lence, is that of seeing deeper and deeper colours come out in an object 
of detestation. The difference between our conception of individual and 
our conception of national character, is one of evidence We have fewer, 
and in some respects less, satisfactory giounds for the opinion which we 
form upon the character of a multitude of men than for that which lie 
form upon a single person ; but we form each in the same way. 

The general result is that the object to be aimed at in inquiiies into 
national character is to ascertain the aggregate of the characters of the 
individuals of whom the nation consists at a given time ; but that when we 
speak of the national character of a given nation, our words ically lefer to 
thechaiacter which we have in our own mind assigned to a cieaturc of our 
own imaginations, who repiesentsto us the nation at huge This oha-acter 
we ought to modify from time to tune as our experience is enhirged, in 
Older to make it as correct as possible , but it is only by means of such 
personification, that we can enterUin the subject at all 

Snob being the nature of the subject-matter of our inquiries, and of 
the method hy which they are conducted, the next question winch aii'ses is, 
what IS the value of our personification of .i particuhu nation consideieJ as 
evidence of the aggrtgate chaiacters of the peusons who compose it We 
personify nations in different nays aceoiding to the rel.itu'us ni winch we 
think of them For some pui poses we think of a nation as an indn idual, 
for others as a coiporation, for others as .an aggiegate of a nniiibui of 
diffeient peisons, classes, and piofessions, but inasmuch as no usually 
attribute ohaiacter only to individuals, real or imaginary, we generally think 
of a nation as an individual or as a corporation when we ascii be ijrilional 
chaiactei to it What, then, are the paits of a nation which are repre- 
sented 111 that personification of it which we in\cst with a distinctive 
national chaiacter? They are those which we have the most frequent 
occasion to notice and the greatest inclination to remember. Inclinafioii 
has much to do with the matter, for the character which we assign to ,i 
nation is something between a memorandum and a portrait , and i lewcd 
as a portrait it is ha idly ever exempt from a certain tendency 1 c il-pre- 
ciation, or at least to caricature. Apart from this bia.s, what aip the jiarts 
of a nation which we have most fiequent occasion to notice’ This differs 
according to circumstances, but, generally speaking, we notice almost 
every part of our own nation, for there is hardly any class or ilistnct in 
it which is not brought in some way or other into close rel.itions with all 
the rest With regard to foicign eountnes this is not so The same sot 
of relations usually prevail between all independent nations The most 
important of that number are politics, war, comineice, literature, and 
society. 

It follows from this that the character which wm assign to the ideal 
being who represents to us our own nation may be expected to resemble 
the aggregate of the characters of the membeis of the nation more closely 
than will be the case with respect to foreign countries ; but whether oui 
attention is directed to our own nation or to any other, the general pnnciple 
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on wbich our estimate is formed will be tbe same We take certain parts 
of the population as the repiesentatives of the rest ; we neglect entirely the 
charactei of the rest ot the population, and we neglect those parts of the 
characters of the lepresentatives selected which do not appear to us to 
relate to the purpose which we have in view m forming m our own minds 
the ideal person or persons to whom national character is to be ascribed. In 
shorter and simpler language, we mean by the character of a nation an 
ideal formed out of part of the character of part of the nation What, 
then, IS the pai t of the nation which we thus select as representatives of 
the rest ? What are the parts of their characters which we select as repre- 
sentations of the rest of their characters ? And what relation do these 
paits bear to the whole to which they respectively belong ? It is obvious 
that the answer to these three questions taken together would give an 
account of the degree in which national character represents the aggregate 
of the characters of the members of a given nation 

First, then, what pait of a nation do we habitually select as a repre- 
sentative of the rest for the purpose of estimating national character ? The 
general ansner is, that part with which we aie habitually brought into 
contact Thus a sailor, a merchant, a missionary, or a diplomatist, would 
probably give very different accounts of the Chinese, according to the 
different relations m which they had seen them and the different persons 
with whom they had been brought into contact ; but after a time these 
accounts are bi ought together, and form a whole, which prevails in a 
more or less definite shape amongst all those who have competent informa- 
tion on the subject Wliat, then, is the general nature of the elements 
out of which that whole is compounded In the first place, it is obvious 
that all the observations which are made upon national character ai e made 
upon the most prominent raeiiiber-, of the class w'lach comes under con- 
sideration A man tiavels from Loudon to Pans, and on the load meets 
and has some degiee of intercourse wnth, say, twenty Frenchmen Pro- 
bably seventeen or eighteen suggest to him nothing whatevei. The guaid 
ask( lor his ticket, the poiter carries his luggage, and his companions on 
the lailway read or talk just like the people to whom he has alw.iys been 
accustomed, but from, peihaps, two or thi coot the membeis he hears some- 
thing unlamiliai, which seems to him sinking and cluiractcTistic The 
seventeen oi eighteen commonplace jieople pass fiom his mind altogether, 
and the twm or three who have exhibited some pecuhenty make an 
impiession, and contribute sometlimg to his notion of French character 
or manners When a wider lange is taken, and the history and the 
political institutions of a nation are searched, in order to discover its 
character, the same process is always ic'ixated, though in this case its 
operation is less easily detected All history is concerned chiefly with 
minorities The utmost that the majoiity ever do, however violent and 
unanimous their action may be, is to give their consent to what a small 
minority proposes For example, no more tumultuous, and few moie 
important incidents occurred in French history than the taking of the 
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Bastille : but by whom was it really taken ? Not by the vast crowd who 
happened to be on the spot, biought and kept theie, in most cases, either 
by curiosity or by aimless or delmous excitement, but by the handful 
of men Avho made use of the opportunity which presented itself of turning 
popular passion in that diiection. Yet the transaction haa always been 
felt to be stiong evidence of the national character of France, because, in 
speculating on the subject, we select as the representatives of the nation 
those who have, in point of fact, persuaded the body of the nation to follow 
their lead This observation is easily extended to laws, to institutions, 
and, in some degiee, to literature Laws and institutions are imposed 
upon the mass of mankind by a few persons superior to the rest in 
knowledge and activity Books are written by a minority, numeiically alto- 
gether inooiisideiable, and the members of it are, for the most part, divided 
from the mass of their fellows by wide dilFerences of pursuits, temper, and 
talents It is, however, fiom the character of these minorities that we 
usually derive our notions of national character. We say that it is the 
character of one people to be free, and of another to be servile, and that 
their institutions prove it, when, in fact, we adopt such a mode of judging 
of national character as io take those persons only into account by whom 
the institutions in question were made Can any reasonable man, com- 
petently acqmunted with the people of this oountiy, affect to doubt that 
if, by any o.tlamity, a despotism should be elected amongst us, it would 
be implicitly submitted to by a large proportion of the population ; and 
_ that if it weie overthrown it would be by the courage and skill of a small 
minority enlisting on its side the quiet dissatisfaction of the bulk of the 
p,eople7 Yet our institutions are umversally regarded as the stiongest 
evidence of our national character. The result is, that our estimate of the 
character of a nation is formed, not from its average, but, as a rule, from its 
conspicuous members, and that we theiefore are m danger of leaving out 
of account what must always be the largest, and maybe the most im- 
portant, pait of the population. 

How far, then, does this cause a divergence between the character which 
we ascribe to a given nation, and the aggiegate ehaiacters of the members 
of that nation at a given time ^ This will depend to a great extent on 
the circumstances and character of the nation which is the subject ot 
examination, for there is a great diffeience between the degiee in which 
the character, the institutions, and the liteiature of different nations 
represent the bulk of the people In some cases there is little sympathy 
between a nation and its rulers. It would have been a great mistake to 
assume that the national character of Spam and Prance in the last century 
was adequately represented by the governments of those countiies ; yet the 
assumption was constantly, and, indeed, unavoidably made. The degra- 
dation into which the wretched government of Louis XV had brought the 
French institutions entailed upon the nation all sorts of disgrace and defeat, 
and produced in our own country and elsewhere a very false notion as to the 
qualities of the mass of the French people. So liteiature, which is one of 
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the best of all souices of evidence as to national chaiacter, may give a 
thoroughly false notion of it, for its authors may be thoroughly divided, 
not only by knowledge, but by sentiment, from the people amongst whom 
they live A man would be much misled who took his notion ot the 
ordmaiy run of Germans from an acquaintance with Gei man litei atm e 
Independently, however, of such special considerations, it may be obseived 
generally that the necessity undei which we are piactically laid, of 
aiguing to the character ot the bulk of a nation from the notions uliioh 
we have formed in our own minds of the charactei of a pai t of it, geiie- 
lally leads us to draw a mental picture moie sti iking and impressive than 
the facts warrant Ecmembermg the Fieiich Eevolution, the wais of 
Napoleon, the harmonious and extensive system of administration which 
prevails in France, the stiikmg features of French literature, and the 
important part played by Fiance in European politics, we invest the 
French national charactei with all sorts of striking attiibntcs We put 
together hcioic coinage, cxtieme ardour, a passion for consistency and 
system, and other qualities of the same kind, and ivc are thus led to forget 
that we are idealising some thirtj-hve million human creatnios, the gicat 
mass of whom are perfectly tame, commonplace, and fieo fiom any par- 
ticular enthusiasm for anything whatevei In the same w-ay we aie nevei 
tiled of extolling amongst othei things the extiaordinjiy eneigy and 
perseverance of our owm coimti-} men, nor can any one deny that the 
asseition has a meaning, but its meaning is not that every Englishman is, 
or that the majoiity of Englishmen are, distinguished for energy oi pci- 
seveiance, but that the minoiity who have done the most notice.ible 
things 111 our history weie men of gieat energy, and that they gave our 
affairs a turn which created an unusual demand for encigetic men, and 
gave them unusual opportunities of distmct'on. There is no want of 
idleness in this country, but it gives cxtiaoidinary prizes to men of euei gy, 
and thus the eneigctic minoiity win for the nation at large a far higliei 
chaiacter in that lespect than most of its membeis deseiwe. 

Our conceptions of national characiei fall shoit of the aggregate 
characters of the members of nations, not merely in noticing only the 
characters of tlie active and conspicuous minority, but also in noticing 
only a part of their character. They notice that pait only which is con- 
spicuously shown, and leave out of sight much that is not brought into 
activity by circumstances, or is not brought under the notice of the persons 
who form the conception The best, oi at any late the most famihai 
illustrations of this are affoidcd by the estimates which we form of ancient 
nations, the Jew's, the Greeks, the Eomans Nothing can be more distinct 
than the notion wdiich we have of the character of each of these three 
races, noi can anything be raoie partial We ahvays invest the Jews, 
whether ancient or modern, with a fiw striking but most unpleasant 
attributes, such as stubborn obstinacy, intense national and religious feeling, 
somewhat narrow shrewdness, and an unsocial exclusive zeal for them- 
sch cs and tlioir own modes of thought and conduct , and no doubt, if wo 
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A lew them iu their corporate capacity we hm'e a riglit to paint them in 
these colours ; but we ought to remember that in doing so we paint only 
those features which the net result of then history has impressed on our 
minds We think of the Jrus as the lecipients of the revelation on which 
Christianity was founded, and as the people amongst whom the transac- 
tions recorded in the Old Testament took place It is not only a natural, 
but almost an unavoidable erroi, to identify them so completely with tlieir 
and with our own religious belief, as to suppose that then leligion coloured 
and almost absorbed the whole of their life, and that the harsh and solemn 
features ot the portiait winch we draw piestnt not only a faithful, but a 
complete resemblance to the original It ictiuiics little lellection to sec 
how far this impression is fiom the truth The Jews lived m Palestine 
foi about fifteen centuries, and were during the greater pait of that time a 
populous and prospeious nation Hundreds ot thousands of thorn must 
have known little of the laiv or of the religion of then nation, and have 
turned their attention almost exclusively to the common subjects of human 
interest. Indeed fiom their whole history it is obvious that they had, as 
they still have, not merely that ardent love of matcnal piosjieiity which 
is ceitainly included in all oui notions of then national charactci, but 
also strong family and personal .ilFections, which the common conception of 
their character does not notice 

As our conception of the Jewish national cliaiacter is framed princi- 
pally upon Its religious aspect, so our conception of the Gi-reeks relates 
mainly to their intellect, and our conception of the IJomans mainly to 
their govcinmont Thoie aic many sides of the Gieok character which 
our current views of it do not include, fbi example, then great religion 
susceptibility and their want of moral piinciplo Our principal relation 
to them IS through the gieat wiiteis whose works still form our best 
models of literary excellence, and we theieloie pass ovei the other phases 
of their character, or at least w e do not habitually call them to mind w'hen 
we think of the G-reeks. The Komans supply an even btetcr illustiation 
of the gaps which generally occur m our notions of national character 
No chaiactei is more widely diffused, or is in itself nioie definite than 
that of the ancient Konian. The words have something like a proveibial 
familiarity, and recal at once the well-known lines — 

“ Pndc in their poit, defiance m their eye, 

I saw the masters of manloiicl go by ” 

Yet no one can read attentively either the literature or the history of 
Rome w’lthout seeing how partial a notion this is, ei en of that part of the 
nation to which it has any reference at all The description is confined to 
the aristocracy. It leaves unnoticed the great bulk of the people, and it 
also leaves unnoticed many of the featuies of the characters of their 
masters. Let any one, for example, read Cicero’s orations, and consider 
what they imply on the part of the audience. The common theory is, 
that a Roman senator was one of the most austere, dignified, and impas- 

28—5 
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Kive of men, sparing the humble, beating down the proud, and contemp- 
tuously abandoning to Gieeks the prize of eloquence and art. No doubt 
reasonr be given for this view ot the matter , but Cicero’s orations 
prove beyond a doubt that it is not a complete one they show that the 
Roman notions of law, dignity, and gravity, did not exclude the most 
furious excitability and the most intense delight in turgid scolding, which 
would in the present day be altogether intolerable on this side of the 
Atlantic, and would cause bowie knives and revolveis to leap from their 
cases on the other. That the Romans, notwithstanding their graver cha- 
racteristics, had a full share ot the hot bit od and excitability which we 
attiibute to modern Italians, is a fact which has not as yet been embodied 
in the national chaiacter with which we usually clothe our ideal Romans 
Though the notions which we frame ol national chaiacter are thus for 
the most part defective in two respects — making a part of the character 
of a part of the population stand foi the whole ol the character ol the 
whole of the population — there is one laigc and most important element 
of national chaiacter to which these ob'-ervations do not apply National 
charactei, m the strict sense of the woids, ouglit, as has been already ob- 
.served, to mean the aggiegate of all the character' of all the members of 
the nation at a given time No full analysis of the elements of indivi- 
dual character has obtained geneial lecogiiition , but it is probably not 
altogether incorrect to say that it may be divided into physical, intellec- 
tual, and -moral qualities on the one hand, arid temperament, manners, 
tastes, and capacity on the othei. It is easy to imagine two men equally 
strong, equally able, equally honest, equally brave, equally temperate, and 
equally beneiclent, who sliould yet be utteily uuhke in body and mind. 
Thus the one might be of a sanguine, the othei of a bilious tenipei ament, 
one might be simple and reserved m manner, the other open and at the 
same time elaborate , one might be lively, tlie other giave, one might 
like active life, the other speculation, one might habitually direct his mind 
-to great subjects, the other to tiifles Notluiig is nioie common than to 
hear people say, "He is quite a diflc’ent sort of man Irom so and 
so," though they would not be able to specify any paiticular moral oi 
intellectual quality in which the diffeience icsided It is their differences 
of temperament, tastes, manners, and capacity which impiess people most 
forcibly, which determine the degree of sympathy with which they usually 
regard each othei, and which they recognise most quickly on the best 
evidence A man must be very deficient in imagination or observation 
who can talk with another for half an hour without obtaining a distinct 
and vivid though an indefimte impression as to what sort of man he is. 
Even the shape of tlie figure, the width of the shoulders, the capacity ol 
the chest, the W'ay in which the hcad-is set on the neck, give some infoi- 
mation before a w'ord is spoken , whilst the play of the features and the 
tone of the voice often tt 11 moi e than volumes of description Membei s 
of the same family will waut no further evidence of displeasure or satis- 
faction than the change of expression and tone, which they would find it 
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impossible to specify. That these indeterminate elements of character, 
which are also in many respects the most important of aU, are transmitted 
from parents to their children, and may thus be said to run in the blood 
and belong to the race, is proved by almost every one’s experience. An 
honest father will often have a rascally eon ; — an able father will often 
have a stupid son . but in almost every family a person who has been ac- 
customed to look not merely at books, but at men, will see in the 
children the paients’ ways of doing thmgs, their modes of thought and 
feeling, their tastes, tlieir manners, and most frequently their sympathies. 
A father and son may have followed difiereiif professions, have lived in 
different classes of society, have formed opinions upon the most important 
matters diametrically opposed to each othei, and have met with very dif- 
feient measures of success m then pursuits and in their moral conduct; 
and yet there may be a degree of similarity between them which would 
enable an observer to say with confidence that if the two men had 
changed places they would also have changed lives Indeed, it may be 
said, though it 18 a saying which must not be pressed too hard, that the 
differences between paients and children are more often differences of 
quantity than of quality ; the material and the pattern are for the most 
part the same, or closely similar, though the quantity of stuff differs in- 
definitely 

It IS to this class of qualities, recognised as they are rather by quick 
casual observation than by the dehberate examination of books, institu- 
tions, or historical events, that most, and the most popular, of our observa- 
tions on national character refer, and they unquestionably rest on more 
substantial grounds than our observations on the other and, in one sense, 
the more important elements of character It is in one sense a more 
important question whether a man or a nation is honest than whether he 
IS excitable , and the first question can be brought into a much more 
definite form, and referred to much more definite tests, than the second ; 
but the evidence as to excitability is far moie abundant and trustworthy 
than the evidence as to honesty. Any man of ordinary habits of obser- 
vation might satisfy himself on the one point in a short interview , — he 
might remain in doubt on the other for many years. Putting together 
the facts that pecuharities of temperament, taste, a^ 1 manner are for the 
most part easily identified by passing observation , that they are hereditary ; 
and that the boundaries of nations nearly coincide for the most part 
with the boundaries of races, and always refer to and are influenced by 
them, — ^it will follow that such pecuHanties are true national characteristics, 
that their existence is capable of being easily ascertained upon good 
evidence, and that they will apply for the most part not merely to a part 
of the character of a pait of the nation, but to the whole of the character 
of the bulk of the nation 

The general result is, that the national character which we usually 
ascribe to any givei . nation is in reality the charactei of an ideal being 
whom we form in our own minds as the representative of the nation ; 
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that the moial and intellectual qualities which we asciihe to this cica- 
tuie of our imagination aie such of the quahties of the conspicuous 
mmoiity or minorities of the nation as wo have had special reason to 
notice, and that liis temperament and general turn of body, mind, and 
manner foi the most part represent qualities which are common to the 
bulk of the nation of which he is the leprcsentativ'e 

'Ihis view of the nature of national character and of the degree I'l 
which It represents the aggregate of the individual characters of the 
raembeis of the nation to which it is ascribed, is capable of almost 
indefinite illustration The examination of one oi two specific instances 
will serve to show its application to facts It is a common obscivation 
th.it the Flench are a very logical people, and it is hardly loss common lo 
assert that they aie extremely fickle Hie first of these asscitioiis refei.s 
to an intellectual quality, the second to a peculiarity of temperament 
According, therefore, to the preceding observations the asseition th.it the 
French aie logical ought to apply to pait of the intellectual chaiactcr of a 
coii.spicuous and actii e minority of the nation The assertion that they are 
fickle ought to be true, or at least to he founded upon truth, and to apply 
to the bulk of the people Fust, then, what does the assoition that the 
French are a veiy logical people mean, and is it tiue 7 What it means 
IS, that the political institutions and the airangcment oi the admiriislaa- 
tion in France is systematic, and that then pimoijial waters have alwa}s 
been fond of geneial speculation This is no doubt peifcclly tiuc , hut 
all these things .are empliatically the work of minoiities, in some cases of 
small mmoiities That the administiution, tlic laws, and the government 
ot France are liaimoniously and systematically arranged, is due not to the 
fact that tilt great mass of Fiench people are devotedly attached to 
order and sjstcni, hut to tlie fact tliat the Revolution affonltd a womleifiil 
opportunity of introducing older and system into a chaos to .i man who 
had the genius to use it, and who w\is not a Frenchman, but an 
Italian. 

France is the oldest countiy in Eniope, and for neaily 1,300 yc.ais 
was one of the least S3Stematic in its laws and govcinment. One of 
Voltaire's favouiite topics was to contrast the legulaiity of English 
institutions with the confusion and obscuiity of those of Fiance As to 
the tendency of Ficnch wiiteis to general speculations, it no doubt exists, 
though not to the extent which the commonplaces cunent on the subject 
assume. It is, however, capable of being easily explained by special 
circumstances, and without resorting to the notion of any maiked pecu- 
liarity m the French intellect. On many points the Fiench wiiters 
resorted to general speculation because the circumstances of thcii time 
and coimtiy supplied them with no materials for anything else Rous- 
seau, whose close connection with France entitles the French to claim 
him as a countij’man, theorized about the oiigm of society and the state 
of nature, because he found himself opposed to ai d unrecognised by 
the actual society and the political institutions by which he was 
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sm rounded lie wns driven to general speculation because the special 
and actual state of things nas distasteful to him 

'I’lic influence of the eential inonaichv, of the Roman Catholic ciccd> 
and the absence of a geneial sjslem of l.w, and of any leal legislative 
aiitl.orlty, all had a mriikcd influence on tlie few eminent French wiitcis 
i\hoso woiks have cieatcd the nnpiession that llicie is something specially 
logical in the Fiench intellect It would be an absuid mistake to suppose 
that ordinary Frenchmen reason eithci better oi moie ?}stematicallyand 
neatly than other people They Lave a sli.irjuiess and dexterity of manner 
which accounts foi the impi esMon that they do so; but this is a matter not 
of understanding but of tenipeiament It llius appears that the asseition 
that the Flench intellect is speciallj ]ogic<i1 means, in so far as it is true, that 
■we asciibe gieat logical poivei to iho ideal Fioncliinaii who lepiesciits the 
nation at large in our minds, because a ccn«picnous and energetic minority 
of Ficnchmen weio led foi vaiious leasons to do momoiab'c acts adopted 
b}' the nation at large in a sjsteniatic and what is often, though inac- 
curately, c.dlcd a logical inannei 

Take next the asseition tl'.it the Ficnch arc a tickle people This 
relates to thou temperament, and ought, thcrcfoie, according to the prin- 
ciples stated above, to be tine, oi founded on tnitli,nnd to icstupon&tiong 
and abundant evidonoe The fii'-'- obseiTation lint the woul suggests i'', 
that It conveys one of those halt-Hleiit iep'oa<liesfioni which internation.il 
oijticisms aie haidly over fiec Xoi ought i! to b" forgotten tliat its 
euirency w.as oiigiii.sl'y duo in a oioat niea'ine to a scoinful inisappie- 
hensioii of the freejuent changes of gov'O' nniont which Invc t.ikcn place in 
Fiance dining the last seventy }eais, and which loally jnovc, not tlic 
fickleness of the Fioiich, but the fact that the gieat piitics between which 
the nation has hceii divided weie balanced evenly enough to gain alternate 
Mctoiics betting aside as false so much of the statement ns is due to 
these impressions, what icinains ■will be found to be equivalent to the 
statement that the French aie not fickle, but, — to use JIi Jlilcs’s concction 
of the statement — mobile a peojile whose feelings are easily moved, and 
readily influence then conduct Thus qualified, the statement will be found 
to be not only true, but most important, and its tiuth will be found to 
lest on evidence so authentic and .ibundaiit that cvciy one might safely 
bear it in mind, and apply it to his intercourse with almost eveiy French- 
man whom he might happen to meet 

The asseition itself implies, not that tlie people for whom it is made 
me changeable, that they sometimes like one class of qualities, and some- 
times another, that they will take a liking to a man without a reason, 
and deseit him without a cause . — but that they foim their judgments very 
quickly, act on them very promptly, and are easily inov cd to enthusiastic 
leelmg, whether of love or hatied That such feelings aic sometimes as 
endmiiig as they are rapid, the hiatoiy both of France and Athens 
abundantly shows The Athenians trusted Pericles through defeat, pesti- 
lence, and famine with unalteiable devotion, and the Fiench soldieis 
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devoted themselves to Napoleon with an ardent personal attachment, 
superior to all forms both of danger and suffering. This, no doubt, was 
due to the fact that these gieat men constantly, directly, and forcibly 
appealed to the quick feelings which were so easily excited, and so retained 
them foi many years in the same position. The impoitance of knowing, 
and habitually acting on the principle that this is the characteristic of 
a nation, is self-evident It would, for example, supply an urgent 
leaion to its ruleis foi avoiding anything which could shook the national 
scufiinent, even lliough it might be capable of being justified and ex- 
plained upon caielul coiisideiatiou It would enable them to adapt the 
institutions which they set up (as in the case of the Legion of Honoui) 
to Its pecuhai tastes It might, m shoit, supply endless rules of conduct 
to ei ciy one "who had to deal with them, in cithei public oi private affairs 
The eiideucc on which it lests is oveiw'helming, and applies not to any 
nimoiity, but to the whole bulk of the nation The whole histoiy of 
Franco shows the exihtence of the quality in question m vast masses of 
people, and lucouls instances of the instinctive leadiness and complete suc- 
cess with w'hich itw'as reckoned and acted on by all those who knew most 
of the Fiuieh character It shows itself in the opinions, in the manner, 
m the looks and gestures of almost every Frenchman on every possible 
locasion and hence the asseition, that the French aie fickle, winch lelatcs 
to a question of temperament, though it stands in need of correction, be- 
cause It IS not accurately expiessed, neveitheless points to a quality which 
IS common to almost all Frenchmen, which it is most important foi eveiy 
one who deals with the French to bear in mind, and which is established 
by abundant and trustworthy evidence 

This view of the natuie of national character, and of the degree m 
which it represents the aggregate characteis of the individual members of 
a nation, is intended only to show the meaning of the current language on 
the subject, and its relation to one or two ol its most general bearings. 
Many curious questions suggest themselves as to the mode in w'hich national 
chaiacter is formed and changed, and as to the distinctions to be obseived 
in respect to the words in what it is described, but these are too extensive 
to be discussed on the present occasion. 
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Oh, love me not' my heart is fiail and weak, 

Tlie buiden of tliy love it camiot bear 
M}' lile .stands still to listen il tliou speak 
IVhat leason whispers that I must not hear 

Not hear thy words of pledged fidelity. 

Not look upon the bbss thou paiiit’st for mo, 

Por all my soul goes son owing up to see 

How much of giief the Futuie has foi thee * 

Por thee and me, if these two words should be. 

It these two lives sliould run in one indeed 
But oh ' this cannot, may not, must not be — 

Nay, turn thine eyes auay, they shall not phnd 

See what a sliadow is alicady cast 

Fioni Love’s sad wiugs upon thy shining biow, — 
The darkness of his presence thickens fast, 

He comes, he conics — (>h ' fly him even now. 

Thy voice is faint and weak — ^it stoops to mine — 
But it must rise to fill a People’s ear. 

Fly ' I am little, little to resign ; 

In future yeais ho'v little, will appeal 

Thine eyes see nothing but two tearful stars — 

Two tearful stars are all mine ejes can see. 

But thine must gaze into futurity, 

Oh, lift them up and mme too will be free f 

Free, joyous, to pursue thy shining course, 

Ready to beam with thy reflected light, 

Radiant with gloiy from thy glorious source. 

My feebleness lejoieing in thy might 

Wilt thou not go — For my sake then, dear friend, 
Depart, depart, ioi oh ' I am .so weak, 

And love bo strong, — ^yet Viill 1 not descend 
To be his slave, despite thia bumin" cbeeVl. 
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Love bends .1 rainbow o’er my caitbJy sc,», 

He shall not stand between my God and me , 

I must not m the gloiy that I sec, 

Eoiget the gloues of the gicat “To Ee” 

E’en ior an instant; and full well I know 
Those laiul'ow tints would fall in misty teai 

And leave iiiu helpless, hopeless, hcic below, 

With no stiength left loi all the coming jc-ais 

Love IS not happiness — oui soaimg hopes 
tStictcli out and think to grasp the Infinite; 

The Moital iMth the Inimoital laiiTy copes. 

And in the struggle Love dies into night ! 

The happiest love lies a dull r.cbing load 

On om pool Leaits, uhich heaviei glow each bLa*^; 

Tlic flowci too fiedy deiv-fed mil be '►'oued, 

Will diop, may die, altho’ its loud be sweet. 

And oh ' if thou slio’ildst ebango, a., cli.angp thou miist, 
For man's love is a fiail and iloeting thing — 

A smiling angel ciumbling into dust 
If but a hand be laid upon his wing — 

I could not bear it, — oh' I emdd not bear 

That thou shouldst be less loving than thou ait 

Thou “ wouldst not change’ and always, eveiywlieio 
I should icign queen of mind, and soul, and heaitZ ’ 

If thou bhouldst loie me for ten thousand days. 

And one day scorn me — oh ' my life would be 

Tliencefoith one wildeiiug, dieaiy, weary niize, 

Too dearly bought by past felicity. 

Go, and thou takest with thee my pr-ayeis, iny tears, 
This hiss upon thy brow; I bid tliee go. 

I say it now and for all future yeais 
Ever, for ever and for evei, “ No ! " 
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The brotlieihood ■\\1iosg apology I write Is a siilTenng and a noble one 
Its members have not then fan sbaie of tbe lewards of genius un- 
deseiTed obloquy, the sneer of the buperficial, the deiision ot the thought- 
less, mock their loftiest aspirations, and thwait their happiest impulses 
And yet, by the head of Apicius > it is a giand thing to be a Cook The 
bauble and the gaud may be the lot of othei ai lists. Painters may receive 
thi’ accolade of British knighthood Sculptors may wear the cioss of the 
Legion Pencil and pen, chisel and graver, may win the applause of the 
iiiiilions who grudge a pool wreath of bays to their truc'^t benefactors , but 
St. 11 calm in his conscious merit, the Cook toils on The science in 
behalf of whose profesrois I would jJead is of all time — eternal as the 
hil's Sian is a cooking animal, according to the veiy stnehst logical 
definition ; and it is a thing to be pioud of It is moio complimcntaiy, I 
am certain, than definition No 2, in which man is desciibod as a biped 
without feathers Why, poor Jocko the oigan-grmder's monkey, caper- 
ing yonder in his led j.icket and laced cap, is a biped too, and as featheiless 
as Socrates 

The whole mngic of the kitchen, the ait of dicssing into a sivoiuy 
and a wholesome lepast what Ihc wolf .ind the locust dcvoiii law, is older 
than history itself The hoaiiest chionicles make mention of that skill, 
so necessary, so humanizing Even amid the mists of Grecian fables wo 
catch glimpses of the culinaiy aitist, meek and thoughtful, among his 
Homeric roasts, his cauldrons filled ivith seething flesh — the Cyclopean 
school of a lude epoch Yes though the jealousy or neglect of the pocta 
has denied the Cook .a place among the lieioes and demigods of Di Lem- 
piiere’s Pantheon, we may be sine that there was othci woik done in 
Greece than the biannng of Ilydias and the deodoii/ation of Angcan 
stables Hercules would not have plied his club so lustily if Dejanira 
had been a bad femme dc nimaje , and Theseus would scaicely have 
behaved so shabbily if Aiiadne bid kept up anything like a decent 
table at home. Glancing casually at the fact that Homer’s waiiiors, 
encamped befoie that oldei Sebastopol of theiis, were as fond of tl’o 
banquet as of the battle morning, and feasted right royally on heeatomba 
of loast meat, — we find the Athenian, m the glow of his glory, a Cook. 
Among the skilful men of Gi eece, the Cook had his place and his plaudits. 
It was not all aisthetic, that Athenian existence, not every one of that 
large-brained race devoted his fiery eneigy and liis nimble fingers to 
carving Pallas in ivory , to modclliug Apollo in electrum, or to hoaxing 
sparrows with a hunch of jirUiitoJ chemes hlashing temptation from tho 
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canvas. The same inventive force which of a block of white Paros 
marble could mould a woman, tall, queenly, most lovely and delicate, or 
a sun-<»od with unshoin hair and matchless limbs, motionless, yet on the 
thieshold of life, it seemed, so perfect was the mockeiy — that same 
mventne foice gave law and order to the kitchen Yes, your Cook — 
that so base a name should designate, m our bluff tongue, so high an 
t — ^youi Cook is your true cmliser, and Gi eece was his birthplace 
Aiistophanes does not shoot his bitter ariows against Cooks That keen 
poet — the Swift of his time — had an evident respect for a good dinner 
He, who flouted the sages and bespattered the stilted tragedians of Athens, 
spoke of banquets and their providers with a decorous respect unusual to 
that gall-dipped reed of his Aristophanes belonged to the Country 
Party — the Athenian Conservatives, he was a fine old Grecian gentle- 
man — or, at the very least, a tiencherman and hanger-on of gentlemen of 
such a kidney , and prefeiied dinners to democracy In a republic there 
have always been two classes of republicans the school of the platform, 
and the school of the kitchen. On one band, your woidy, noisy patriot — 
your stump-01 ator — eating his turnips after giowmg them a la Cincin- 
natus, making his meal of heibs, not always love-seasoned peihaps, and 
huriying off to his caucus and his speech and his huzzaing crowd: — on 
the other hand, your elegant citizen, rich, refined, and a dilettante, living 
in Filth Avenue, and dining sumptuously, with burnished plate and 
snowy linen, every day of his life. Between these two classes you will 
seldom tiud much sympathy Rose-watei republicans shiink away from 
the greasy, unwashed demociats, reeking of cheap liquor, garlic, and tobacco, 
who divide with them the popular sovereignty. Whisky fled Gracchus, 
on his part, has a poor idea of his damty compeci, sneers at his fine 
clothes, c.uTiage, and house, is jaundiced by hib savoury dinners, soured 
by his old wnne, and regards him as a tiaitor to libeity, wdio has aspira- 
tions after gold sticks, and hankers for a monaichy. So Arislophanes 
and his paity — the upper ten thousand (or, more piobably, iii little 
Athens, the upper one hundred) — ^had aspiiations aftei gold sticks, and 
hankered for a monarchy — a snug system where a benevolent despot 
should cuib that odious brawling demos, that mauyheaded turbulent 
vestrj’’, whose uproar scared Athens from its qiuet and ruined the 
digestion of its magnates They gave dmnc s, those untitled aristocrats, 
those aldermen of Athens, and they honoured their Cooks as prudent 
Amphitryons should True, the Cook was generally a slave ; but what 
of that? In old Hellas and her colonies — the Virginias and Sydneys 
''he planted — many eminent men were slaves .^sop was a slave, for 
instance, and learned the groundwoik of his fables m the poultry- 
yai d and goat-pen of his master’s farm It was bad ton in Athens to 
be harsh to a well-conducted slave. A curled fop like Alcibiades might 
play silly tricks on. the servile race ; but the respectable old fogies, the 
steady, reverend seniors of the state, diook their giey heads at any 
systematic maltreatment of their live chattels. It was the poor freeman, 
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the needy member of the demos, the potwalloper of Atliens, so to speak, 
who gave hard woiJs and blows to the humble andrapoda, and treated 
them as a “ Bowery boy ” of oiu day treats a nigger The Athenian 
who had nothing to brag of except his fieedom was cruel to slaves, no 
doubt and alas' cooks were slaves then. We are so accustomed to 
associate the idea of slaveiy with a daik skin and a woolly -head, that 
it IS hard to imagine a small white town among gray rocks and hills 
crowned with olives, the masts of the galleys rising haughtily at the port 
hard by, the handful of shouting citizens hustling and howling out ‘ winged 
words ’ in the Agora, the few rich educated householdcis keeping aloof 
with a civil sneer at the vulgar turmoil, the swarming slaves as white 
as teachable, as learned very often as then masters, lolling on those 
Olympian sofas of theirs amid works of deathless art Yes; slaves 
did most of the woik of Greece, they cast the bionze and chiselled 
the alabastei , they fiescoed the walls, they built the triiemes . theirs 
was the true ciedit of the delicate mosaic of those floois glowing with 
many-coloured maibles , they hewed in the quarry, they painted the 
canvas, tilled the lands — they spun, they wove, they cooked 

The Cook was a born Cot'k, — he came irom Andros, or Chios, oi 
other of the Isles — ho was a Gieek, and no baibanan his mother tongue 
was the same as his master’s almost, only a little softer and more liquid 
The Cook was a chattel of price , he was worth as much as a buffoon, and 
twice as much as a poetastei or a pedagogue Some of the very best — 
those whose culinary peiceptions were the mo,st exquisite, and who weie 
worth many drachmas in the maiket — were countiymen of Anacieon 
Perhaps the wine inspired them The vines of the Isles j-ield sorry stufi 
now — Ionia can furnish but a veiy small tap indeed , — but the luby grape- 
juice uwy have been better when it warmed the veins of bygone Bac- 
chanals I believe that Greece was the cradle of Cooks, Nor are Cooks 
to be sneered at oi accounted frivolous, if rightly understood A good 
dinner — mind, I am modest, and say a ‘good dinnei not a gluttonous least 
— IS a mighty civihsei , it brightens the faculties, which brutal excesses 
stiipety and which want weakens , helps the health, mellows the judgment 
Pity the prescription is so costly — needlessly so, as I shall prove anon 
Greece kept alive all arts immoital — ^nursed the studio and the portico 
and the kitchen — drilled her koplUes, manned her triremes, and instructed 
her Cooks, while Persia wallowed m Oriental pilaffs, and King Artaxeixes 
had nothing bettei than kibaubs, and cucumbers stuffed with peails, and 
lambs wadded with pistachio nuts, and such like Eastern pteres de resistance 
to furnish forth his royal board The Oiient has always had quite an 
Israelite taste lor greasy cookery, for fleshpots swnmmmg iii onions and 
fat, for dripping and ghee I cannot give the glorious name of Cooks to 
the compounders of such gruesome medleys, to the presidera over such 
weird cauldrons as have simmered over Asiatic fires since the dawn of 
history Curries have merit, to be sure, but it is a barbaric merit, such 
as might belong to some wild plaintive cadence droned forth by the reed 
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flutes of a savage tiibc. But when I speak of Cooks — of those whose ait 
is to make food wholesome, palatable, and nutritious, of those who compete 
with the physician in cures and surpass him in prevention of disease, of 
those who soften manners and disarm brutality — I allude to practitioneis 
calmly secure in then science, experts in flavour, men who have all things 
tasted, all things sipped. No : Asia has no real Cooks. Greece alone 
could supply them , and before the Persian monarchy lell, the great king 
of that Persepolitan Versailles of his, had gathered together a profusion of 
Greeks — sculptors, jewellers, singers, cooks — all the best of venal flellas. 
It was all very uell for Plato and his white-robed disputants to saunter 
dieamily round the gardens, talking air-diawn logic on a diet of dates 
and cold watei but jolher Aristotle must dine — Aloibiades, the D’Orsay, 
the Whanon, the Miiabeaii of his day — loved his three couises and 
dessert" no doubt Demosthenes, that gieat pailiamentary chieftain, and 
Admiral Nicias and General Parmenio, could assemble their friends at a 
pleasant banquet enough, even if, like JEneas, thur table was a biscuit, 
and they finished by eating the mahogany Spaita alone, cross-giaincd 
and ascetic, kept the Cook from hri soil Black broths and hard fare 
were her selection, and for a while her men fought as no othcis fought 
But if the \iitue resided in the diet, it soon evaporated, the hectoring 
brood were tlirashod again and again they, who lucil to fight, and passed 
their lives “in tiaining,” according to the phtaso of the PR, weio 
worsted by the 'I L. bans and Athenians, who only fought to live, and 
found time to do a hiindicd elegant and useful tilings betweenw biles 
No Athens, nuiso of Cooks, had the best of it She never bartered away 
hei biithnght for a mtss of such horrible black potage as Spartan spoons 
weie dipped in, she fought, and colonised, and leasted, and made iiieny, 
pietty much as we in England have been doing this many a yeai So far 
had Athens kept the old traditions alive, so sedulously had she kept the 
charcoal fires alight and the casseroles simmering, that when Rome 
became the bullying, blatant robber of the vvoild and queen of the nations, 
the Greeks were as much in fashion as cvei" were Normans in Saxon 
AVestminster oi Fienchmen in Stuart London None but a ‘ Grtcculus’ — 
such was the puny diminutive to which had fiillen llie name of Homei's 
countrymen — could be butler, or comptroller, or cupbearer, or cook. Soq 
what Ciceio says about the mama fbi Greek servants, read how he lashes 
Veries in his grand indictment against the oppressor of Sicily, where the 
word ‘ GrsecuU’ comes up at intervals like the refrain of a drinking-song. 
Not that the Greek art remained puie. I fear that the Cooks of Hellas 
condescended to pamper the gross Roman palates after a fashion that 
would have revolted the dead and gone dandies of Attica. I am afiaid 
that those banquets of ViteUms, Nero, Commodus — those dreadful messes 
of nightingales’ tongues, and rhinoceros eyes, and Colchester oy sters, and 
livers of Indian peacocks, and things expensive from every nook of eaith 
— were dressed by Gieci.m hands for the coarse masters of the woild. 
I daresay that the Syiian che/s who came with Heliogabalus helped to 
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vitiate the national kitchen, and bi'oiight with them hideous Mesopo- 
tamian recipes and menus of enormous goimandizing banquets held by 
Alexander and his amuble successois In those shocking impel lal feasts 
at Eome, the tiadiuons of the past nearly died out. To glean curiosities 
from every corner of the known globe, and then diess them together in 
monstrous macedoines, to spend thousands and thousands of pounds 
stPiling on a single ostentatious meal, was what a Eoman emperor too 
often loved to do. No wondei they diank Falemian by whole amphoras 
at a time , no wonder they had feathers in their napkins and drugs in their 
Jlacons, and cultiiated tliat “second hungei ” which Juvenal sings of. 
least wondei of all that there were quack doctors and patent pills in 
Rome as well as London, and that a stamped pill-box once replenished 
iMth antibilious globules tias discoveied only the othei day among the 
bones at Uriconium 

A few patiicians, heie and there, contrived to live well and hand- 
somely, to feed their guests and foster their Cooks, without swallowing at 
one monstrous meal the plunder of a pi ovmce. Lucullus and Mec^uas, 
be suie, weie gcneioiis, hospitable gentlemen, not wonder-loving gluttons 
They had their laults, of course Lucullus, like an alchemist of after- 
times, oon.suniod too many precious golden talents in the fumes of his 
Ine, he dined somewhat too pompously when he w.is the only occupant 
ot his ivory tiitlinia — LucuUus leastmg with Lucullus, hut I do not 
think there were any ihinoceios’ eyes and jieacocks’ Jueis among the 
lumdied dishes of that bachelor meal And though Mecamas loved to 
play the patron, and to take Jove’s part among the wits and hards who 
fed at his table, it is scarcely piohahle that the liiend of Hoiacc and 
honeyed Viigd and passionate Naso had nothing better to give them 
than the fins of laie fish, the tongues of Philomel and her sister waihleis, 
and the anihergiis of the Baltic 

The dark, stoimy middle ages conveitcd cookeiy into a chaos: 
pi-inciples were ignoied, theory was despised. The rude Vikings, our 
ancestois, were too hungry to wait until their great masses of beef were 
loasted to a judicious broivnness; — ^they snatched the iibs and sirloins 
from the spit ; they hacked the meat with daggers, tore it piecemeal, 
gnawed it savagely, hke hounds breaking up a fox, and concluded the 
festive repast by pelting one another, or some butt oi prisoner, with 
their marroAvboues and leavings 'Was not an archbishop of Canterbury 
absolutely honed to death in this manner by the pagan Danes who 
held his grace a captive m his own cathedial ^ That painstaking 
historian, Monsieur Eapm, affirms it There is something inexpressibly 
shocking m the idea of such an end — to perish by ignoble pelting of 
bioken victuals, to be martyied by marrowbones' Olaus Magnus and 
otheis tell us tliat such ill-bred proceedings were not uncommon at a 
Noise feast; that our foicfatheis of Holstein, Denmark, Norway, and so 
forth, were as boisterous and fond of Norse play as so many great 
unmannerly schoolboys. Nor did tliey care how tough <uid underdone 
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their joints were — -joints won by the strong hand, and devoured by teeth 
as strong and unscrupulous as the winners Even the honest Saxons 
were coarse feeders, and content with fat pork and barley bread, until 
the daintier Norman brought in a more refined style of living Yes ■ the 
Cooks came in with the Conqueror , and if their names do not figure in 
the Battle roll, it is because they were modest men, keeping aloof from 
bloodshed and violence, and content to tickle the palates instead of 
hammering the helmets of mankmd. Through all the following centuries 
we catch glimpses of the Cook, true to his mission . an improver, trying 
hard to soften, to reclaim, to mellow and tame the wrathful human 
nature, often disappointed, but fallmg to rise again — a Sisyphus of the 
saucepans The Cook has always had a perception of great truths, has 
forestalled the theories of modem physicians, has ever known how much 
of human health and happiness depends on the digestion To render food 
tender, wholesome, easy of digestion, to preserve and develop natural 
flavours, to add aroma tc osmazone, to combine the choicest products of 
the vegetable and the animal W'orld, are the true oflices of the genuine 
Cook Cooks have been fearfully maligned and traduced made the victims 
of misrepresentation They are not wholly blameless • there have been, 
there are, false brothers of their craft — unprincipled empirics who follow 
where they should lead, and who pamper the appetite to the detriment of 
the liver 

The Cook of the middle ages had not eveiy day an opportunity of 
carrj ing his theories into effect The lady of the feudal epoch, not being 
in the least accomplisdied or lettered, and having her own idea of woman’s 
mission, chose to be her own housekeeper The dame chatelaine had her 
wooden gallery overlooking the kitchen with its great glowing fire and 
its wide smoke-emitting chimney, its spits, and iron pots and ladles, and 
scullions smart with grease and lampblack, and its turnspits, canine or 
human, toihng under fire There, in tliat gallery, she stood and scolded — 
that gentle dame in miniver and wimple, whose life the novelist would 
fain have us believe to have been passed between an oratory and a tilt-yard, 
where kerchiefs waved encouragement to the champions bandying thwacks 
below Not very great could have been the skill of the lady and her 
obedient marmitons, for salted eels, ham, salt beef and stockfish made up 
a great part of a winter’s bill of fare There was no grass for cattle in the 
dreary winteis, no roots, no oilcake, no Thorley’s patent condiments to 
keep the herds alive. Kill and salt down 1 was the cry every autumn, as 
surely as the woods turned to russet and red, and in summer, though there 
was a great plenty of salmon and pullets, of venison and of butcher-meat, 
of pork and of river fish, there was little art in their preparation. If 
a pasty had a crust neither tough nor doughy, if a wild boar were 
smothered in a sauce made of “ buUace plums," little recked the hawking, 
fighting baron for aught else. But the monasteries were the nursery of 
Cooks ; they had real artists within their safe walls • lay brethren often, 
sometimes shavelings of the genuine order of Domime, or actual Carthu- 
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nans, or bond fide Benedictines The refectory was not the least valued 
institution of monastic communities, even the Eeverend Mr. Tuck, who 
lived alone in his irregular parsonage, had venison and claret in a snug 
cupboard, and kept his dried peas to rattle m the ears of a censorious 
public. 

We know that so early as the Norman Conquest, Ely, and Glaston- 
bury, and St. Neots, and lordly St Albans, were renowned for their 
dinners and their bounty It is even on record that humbler Oroyland 
out in the fens, like a lonely haunt of herons rather than a priory of 
monks, had a coquinarius of note The monasteries were long tamed for 
good feeding and wholesome diet , although perverse John did contrive 
to kill himself at SwafFham with a viilanous mixture — worthy such a 
monster — of uni ipe peaches and new ale Men said a monk of Swaffham 
poisoned him; but all sudden deaths were set down to poison then At 
any rate, in the iron ages we often find a tonsured head beneath the pro- 
fessional white cap , we trace the preservation oi cooking, as oi classics and 
medicine, to the men of frock and cowl When a royal banquet, a civic 
feast, a grand wedding-dmner in the house of Franklin oi Knight of the 
Shire, was in progress, the Chatelaine resigned her ladle of aiithonty, and 
Brother Timothy, nr Biother Tobias, was invited to leave his cell and 
wave the baton of the culinary orchestra Great were the triumphs of 
Timothy and Toby, translated for the day to the hall-kitchen by the leave 
of the venerable Lord Abbot Eubicundus riiose astonishing feasts we 
road of were their handiwork They built up those foi tresses of pio-crust, 
those gigantic pasties that used to contain vpholc yardsfiil of slaughtered 
poultrv, whole boars, heaps of brawn, game, doe venison, pyramids of 
plums, oichards of apples and damsons, gmgerbread, jelly, live dwarfs, and 
four-and-tiventy blackbirds, for aught I know, beneath their tremendous 
covers a dainty dish, indeed, to set before such kings as our Plantagenets 
and Tudors, big, buily, fighting, revelling kings as they ■were It was 
Brother Timothy avho gilded the legs of the sacied peacock so daintily, 
and spioad out his gloiious tail like a tropic sunset, and sent in the 
dish by the hands of highborn pages in white satin and cloth of gold, to 
the hall whcie knights swore to skewer Soldans and scale c.astles m 
honour of the jieacock and the ladies It was Brother Tobias who bruised 
the four fat ivethers to provide gravy for such anotlier noble bird, and 
who sent up to the table of the Duke of Nortliumborldnd, for instance, 
such hecatombs of sheep and cattle, such piles of birds of all sorts, from 
swans to sparrows, that the veiy recital would give a vegetarian the night- 
mare Afterwards came whitehanded Dame Juliana Berners, who wrote 
and imprinted the famous BoLe of St Albans, tlie first English cookery- 
book worthy of the name ; though, mdeod, it is an encyclopaidia after its 
hind, and treats of falcons and anglmg, and all the polite knowledge of 
the day 

In the seventeenth century works W're written to teach mankind to 
cook; the French, taught by the Itahans, and aided by their natural 
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genius, began to systematise and to refine upon the gross rule-of-thumb 
of the eaiher periods Louis le Grand, the Regent Duke of Orleans, and 
the ^’baule Louis Qumze, were the most consistent patrons of the art of 
cookeiy. The Bouibons have always loved their dinner with a fond con- 
stancy of affection And what great men were their cooks ! Ude, Careme, 
VateD names at which eveiy scullion in Em ope feels a thrill of pride. 
Where, now-a-days, shall we find a cook capable of falling on his own 
sword lather than face the disgrace of a fishless royal dinner, when the 
courier is late and the dressing-bell has rung, and nothing but death can 
rescue the aitist fiom shame' What a colossal nature, — ^what a Cato in 
hornet de coton ' England long refused to learn fi om Fiance The wooden 
shoe that Loid Macaulay talks of was eyed askance in the kitchen as well 
as in the Parliament We had om own insulai W'ays, our own authorities 
We had Hutton, ive had Dr Ivitchenei, we had honest Mrs Glasse, who, 
when she penned that sublime naivete of lieis, ‘‘first catch your haie,” 
little dreamed ot the immortality seemed to lici by those four mono- 
syllables — little leeked of the moials she was to point, the tales she 
was to adoin, and the Attic salt she was to fiiinish to wittiest leading 
aiticles of journals yet unborn. Thiougli all the long W'ais that sealed 
the Continent, om Biitish kitchens defied lefoim almost as steadily as 
our House of Commons Then came the Peace, and the lush to Pans, 
and the sw aiming of om tountr)lblk over the whole of Euiope, like bees 
that Lad lost then queen From that time innovations cicpt in People 
could not undeifctand why the Channel should make siicli a diffeience 
at dinuei-tiino They asked why cooking should bo Mewed as an ait 
so ca-j', or so indiffeient, as to be left to the mo,>t ignorant and obtuse 
females that twelve pounds a yeai could tempt They asked why it was 
that the Fieuch, with stiingy meat and bad supplies of fish, could dine 
so well and wholesomely, while we could only spoil the finest viands of 
earth and sea They quoted the old pioveib, ivhich aiows the infernal 
oiigin of Cooks, and declaimed indignantly — in \ain' All this clamour 
did not reach the British cookiuaid , or, if it did, that noble female put 
it by with contempt, and went on boiling meat at “a gallop,” half roasting 
joints, bmning gieasy chops, and making chunphngs of awful tenacity. 
Then came Soyer, with his lectmes and pamphlets, teaching how few 
were the sauces, how simple tlie piinciples of tme ait, W'lnning woman- 
kind to stew rathei than boil, and gettmg up classes foi the mstruction 
of gills and matrons in the useful science. Much good has been done ; 
but much remains to do It ns no light mattei that om aitisans, our 
woikpcople, and the bulk of our lower middle classes dme so ill and 
wastefullj' They might dine w'ell — ^well and fiugally The things are 
compatible m France , why not m England t But to lead the van of 
improvement we reqmie a new', an educated dynasty of Cooks 
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■“ The best price given for old rags — inquire at the sign of ‘ Tlie Black Doll ' ” 
The “ Black Dolls,” which used to be associated in the rainJa of filly-years- 
old boys with the pirates hanging in chains at Blaehwall, and with bogcyism 
in geneial . — what has become of those foi loin mothers of Uncle Toms? 
Have they been taken dot^n and sold to the unlettered poitions of our 
anstocracy for Aunt SaUiea ; or have the white fiocks, in. which they were 
always dressed, become so precious in the iiig market that they have been 
sold off their backs, leas ing them m these days of protest against studios 
from tlie nude quite unpiesentable They may be of the same complexion 
as Othello, but, unlike liiiii, their occupation is by no means gone On 
tlie contrary, in the piesent state of niamifactming knowledge, the best 
papexs can be made most cheaply and readily fiom linen or cotton rags, or 
fiom “waste,” and by the dimmution of the waste which occurs in tlie 
manufacture of cotton and linen goods the resources of the paper-maker 
are being curtailed As machineiy is improicd the waste becomes 
smaller, and whilst the consumption of law cotton is larger than for- 
merly in this country, the waste in woikmg, available for paper, is 
not only comparatively, but actually less Again, of that class of rags 
wdiicli are rags from the first — the cuttings and snippiiigs from cloth for 
new garments — there is a diminished quantity, long-eloths and shii tings 
being made of varying widths to suit the sizes wanted , so that we no 
longer have to cut our coat according to our cloth, but the cloth is made 
to suit the cut of the coat, with as little to spare as possible. 

Nor IS the advice of the French princess, that if you cant get bread, 
you should eat buns, available. “ Most fibious substances,” it has 
been justly said, “ are capable of being i educed to pulp, and made into 
jiaper; but a peculiar and important advantage attending the employment 
of lags consists in the circumstance that in their conversion from raw 
vegetable fibre into woven fabrics they have undergone a thorough 
cleansing and separation fiom refuse — a result which would otherwise 
have to be attained at the papei-nixll, and the cost of such operation is 
included in the price paid for the manufiictuied goods when purchased as 
articles for dress or other purposes, and no pait of the expense attending 
the process is home by the paper. Should the paper-maker, however, 
resort direct to the vegetable substances m their natural state of growth, 
the whole cost of the conversion of the raw fibre into paper would have 
to be defrayed by the paper produced ” 

Consideiing these things, it seems hard upon the English paper- 
maker that he should have had to start in his race of open competition 
With a restiiction on him ; but such is the case. On the Ist October, 1861, 
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the customs duty on foroign paper, and tlie excise duty on that manu- 
factured in England, iilike extinguished, and the consumci has now 
no hindiance to the puichase of pajiei liom any one wlio will bung it to 
him at the lowest price The pnnciple is the same as that uliicli guided 
statesmen to the lepeal of the coin-lans, \12 that the la’gest inteiest — that 
of the ccnsiuner — should be considered first , but the position of the 
English manufacturer has become peculiar He has the same natural 
protection that exists foi tlic Enghsh farmer — he is nearer to his market 
than the foitigncr, but fiee trade m paper is not to be accompanied by 
free trade in rags . from some countiies these are only to be obtained 
on payment of a heavy expoit duty, and horn otheis not at all How 
fai It would liave been possible to have used the one condition as a lever 
foi obtaining the other (from Fiance at all events), Mr Cobden only 
knows Canning once sent a ihyming despatch to our ambassador at the 
Hague, the pith of which was, that the Dutch had a habit of giving too 
little and taking too much, upon which the Englisli cabinet determined 
to hamper the Dutchmen with 20 per cent But this is pieciscly what 
we have not done in the recent treaty 

Taking this nation as an entity, and looking at the treaty as a whole, 
there is probably quite enough in it to afford m.atter for general congra- 
tulation, and when it is eonsideied how impoitant it is to our own 
commercial success that neighbouiing rations should conduct their 
meicantile opeiations upon natural and rational piinoiplcs, the treaty, as 
an inducement to bring about this result, is worthy of all praise ; but 
flora the paper-makei’s point of view it must be confessed it has its 
ragged edges 

The manufactmer is ceitamly well iid of the incubus of the excise. 
It is the curse of all that class of taxation that the payer paj s more 
than the receiver gets • that it is a machinery productive of absolute 
W'aste. It was one of the glories of Sir Robeit Peel that he stopped it 
upon glass, and on soap a similar rehef soon folloived We happen to 
know that the collection of the duty on glass was attended with such loss 
and ve.xation to the manufacturer, tliat one of the .senior officials in the 
excise Itself went into scientific investigations to see w'hcther it was not 
possible for him to get the tax he wanted without the producer paying 
it twice over, once in money and once in inconvenience, delay, and waste 
We cannot satisfy ourselves that the excise on pespor had this feature to 
any marked degree, although it has been stated in evidence before a 
committee of the House that the pressure of the excise raised the price 
of paper one penny a pound over and above the excise duty itself : but 
doubtless many thousands of tons of paper, such as em elope and stationers’ 
li. cuttings and bookbinders’ parings, have paid duty over and over again, and 
all for the privilege of going into the dust-heap , and when every room had 
be numbered and the processes gone through m it confined to the 
iclaration made about it, there was abundant opportunity for suspicion 
1 one side, and on the other, for vexation, limitation, and loss. But these 
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speculations aie noiv superiluous, the excire and the customs duty are 
alike gone foi ever, and, leaving the nianulacturer tc piofit by the less 
of the one, let us see how he can. best dispense with the protection of the 
other 

We will suppr,‘-e thit the black dolls, not only of IVhitecljapel and 
Pt Gdc-', but ot Ilauinu g aid Tiicste, ol Genoa and Leghorn, of 
Paloi'uo. Siiacuse, and Baieeloiia, of jauutj G Jway aud meek Calcutta, 
hai e woiked hard foi lam, have danced lu the .lu Ciicl happed tlieu 
petticoats to some puipose, end that his rag ivaicbouse is full It Inu 
become a very savcuiy place The author ot Eotliui has a vondeiful 
description of the vaiiety ol ik is that heset him when he went to chuicl. 
in Jeu!''alem The iiiou tliej usually led on had conic hoin all pails ot 
the world, to lei tlieii bones in Jewry, and lie beguiled a dull ‘eleieiith!^ ’ 
111 tlie seiinou by gav,>Miig .it the nationality ot the bite, hut in tin 
modern mg wav'elioino theie i 3 no prevailing tint ot Ilihraism to liaiino- 
luze the toitiuc, and all th.it can be said about it is, that the nea.ti yor 
stand to the door the bettci it wJ! be foi }ou Still wo n la.t a 
L’l’idlo Ol two undone It ..pipeais that thcie aie neaily fitty cla^ cs ot 
i.igs, nil av.uLiblo foi soiiiC piui poses, and that some ot the best are 
le.piircd to be in combination to make the highest class oi piapcis One 
tiling lo 1 Cl y cui Kills — an expciicnccd manufactu. ci can tcJputlj- accu- 
r.itely, bdoio a biind'e is opened, the sort ot r.ig which will be iouiid 
thcie, accoiding to the town fiom which it comc.s In othci woid-., lags 
arc good sociil baiomctc.s iiom London and the gicat cities, oi fioju 
the pleasure towms, such as Bath .ind Leamington, a great deal is ol the best 
quality and unpatched Fiom the agiicultuial districts the rags aic clean 
but vezy much dallied ; fioui the inaniifactiumg localities they are both 
dirty and patchy, whilst it is stiU some p.irts of Ireland that supjily the 
filtmest rags of all Some such thought as tins must have been in the 
nimd of Fuller in 1 GG 2 , but he applied it to the papei itself, which he 
said partook of the character of the coimtryraen by ivdiom it was made. 
“The Venetian being neat, subtle, and courthke, the Fi tncli, light, 
slight, and slenclei , the IJutch, tlack, coipulent, aud gross, not to say 
sometimes also bibulous, sucking up the ink witb the sponginess thereof.” 
Mynheer Van Dunck was evidently made ol blottmg-p.iper 

But the foreman has spread out four oi five little heaps upion the floor. 
Those white cuttings from the sluitmakeis’ will be wanted for bank-notes. 
Those new cotton ends fiom the bleaching works in Lancashire, called 
tabs, are valuable for the best writing papicrs Ileie are some of the 
highest foieign inai'ks • “S P F, F F “Bremens,” “ English fines ; ” 

“ seconds ” and thirds,” and “ coloured good.s ” In these last there is a 
great deal of waste ; the *' warranted fast” colours which are so desirable 
to the W'earers of magenta or of mauve, are simply objections to tlie paper- 
makei, implying, first, a probable deterioration of fibre from the dye 
which has been fixed upon it, and mvolving a still farther injury by the 
chloride of hme that is to discharge the colour out. 


29—2 
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Amongst the foreign rags those fiom Germany hold a high place. 
The exportation from Ilainhuig is imresti icted, and Mecklenburg sup- 
plies some of first-rate quality Much of the Geiniaa undeiclotlung is 
coarse, but it is stout, of good fibre, and it is linen “ all meat,” as the 
makers say, complacently Fiom a neighbouring country the exportation 
is prohibited, but rags have been known to cross the frontiei (in obedience 
to that beautiful law under ivliidi an arbitrary restriction creates a 
smuggler), and even a coffin, sci tried dorrn and insciibed with the name 
of some imaginary dear depaited, rrhoseiel-itions desired hei to be buried in 
the neighbouring free State, has been found to contain, not her, but only hei 
rvorn-out petticoats and pocket-handkerchiels Whether the lag inteiest 
itself, as against that of the papcr-makeis, in the countiies wheie then 
are restrictions against expoitatiou will evci be stiong enough to demand 
a fi’cedom of sale foi its article, re uams to be seen; at piesent a ceitain 
amount of Piciicli and Be’giuii conmieicial cneigy lias to go into directions 
that are contraband Tht Itali.an lags fiom Genoa, Ancona, and Legliorn, 
are good, so aie those ficm llaiigaij, rvliich reach us by rvay of Tiioste 
The Spanish and Sicilian aie leg-- on lags, those fiom In'lia are tliia and 
sere, as inaceraicd .autumn Icciie^, iihiKf some much neaier home are 
occasionally so duty that they don't get to the inachmei}' at all, but aie 
tossed into the furnace to be burnt, and .I’u rvi.ttcu dor.n a loss 

“ The battle of competition h.is to bo fought inairi'y in thi i.ag-hon«e,” 
we are informed , lliat is to sar , upon the quality of iibie and the jndivious 
selection of the various .sorts for special objects, the real goodnee-s of the papei 
e'pecially depends Let us follorv a bundle of the best to the floor above 

It is a strange thing this valuable capixity of rubbish, and it has been 
the theme of moialists since jiaper was fiist made from it. It is not only 
the old Shakspeaiian speculation — 

“ Imponnl C-erar, dead and turned to ci iv, 

Maj stop a hole to keep the wi..d in\aj , ” 

but it is clay turned back again lato imperial Cmsai The rags an hen ess 
shrinks from as die sweeps them with her crinolme, come back (hot 
piessed and woven-cream, of course) to show her the story of Dives and 
Lazarus upon them; the gaiment only half worn out that wont to the 
Crimean hospitals to bmd up wounds, cau be made, by the enchantei’s 
magic that we are about to witness, to cairy the histoiy of the good 
Samaritan into homes ivhere the inmates haic been living it all then 
lives, or, as Addison puts it, “A beau may by this means peruse his 
cravat, after it is worn out, with gi cater plea..urc and advantage than cvci 
he did in a glass ; and a piece of cloth, alter having officiated for some 
years as a towel, may become the most valuable piece of furmture in a 
prince’s cabinet ” 

And this IS how they do it. In the long lOom above the rag-store 
the cutters and soiters, about 120 of them, are at woik. They are all 
W'omen. Men disdain this sort of thing , it appears to be somehow asso- 
ciated in the minds of labouiing men with needlework. Each woman or 
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firl sits or stands before a roii£):b table, tbe top of which is made of coarse 
wire netting, so that some of the liea\ier dnt may drop through On this 
table IS fixed, standing up with its back toiiaids hei, a knife, which looks 
like a piece of a scytlie She cuts the lags by holding them m both 
hands, and di awing them toiiards her acioss the edge of this knife; and 
w hen It gets blunt, to see an old lady take up two pieces of whetstone and 
dash away at this knife, without cutting hei fingcis off, is something 
edifying By the side of the table is a box, divided into compaitrnents, 
into which the lags, when shicdded into pieces froughly, ahout foui inches 
square), are tin own, being partly sorted by the cuttei as she woiks. To 
these boxes come ovcilookcrs, by whom the wroik is supeivised and the 
sorting finished The rags aie weighed out to the cuttei s, and the weight 
of cut lag ciedited to them Bcginueis may perhaps make 5s a week , 
but in a large wages’-book which we have seen, the bettei workers stand 
at 12s or 13s each. 

The cutting and sorting for the superior papeis has to be put into 
vigilant hands For example, dirt in any shape is a gieat enemy, and 
lags, of course, are full of it every scaai is a haibour foi diit, and in 
outer garments, such as old corduroy ti outers, the seams about the feet are 
choked with actual gut , nor aie the w’orn-out sails of eoal-sLips over 
cleanly But tlic great anxiety of the soiting-liouse, the ghost that haunts 
the sorters night and day, is mdia-iubher This is now used m such a 
variety of ways, is so insidiously' mackintoshed mto cotton oi linen fibre, 
01 so ingeniously covered with it, that the young hands don’t always know 
it when they see it, but if over so little of it should pa^s thiough the 
pulp mills, and tiavel along the machinery as far as the hot cylinders, it is 
sure to declaie its natuie theie it spreads under the action of the heat 
like a fine film, and does a sad amount of damage The workpeople aie 
allowed fit? per pound for all they can find, and in the gieat works where 
W'C have been learning our k.'-son, the aveiage is nioie than 30lb week. 
,iVll metalbc substances, too, that chug ahout old garments, pins, needles, 
hooks and eyes, gold and silvci thrutd, &c, have to be watched for and 
lyccted, and all silk and woollen, too lliougli the caustic ley m which 
the rags are subsequently boiled w’lll tike a toleiable account of those 

From the cutting and sorting house the lags go to the dusters The 
dusting mills are wiie cylinders, witlun wh.ch long spiky arms are con- 
stantly revolving, and the whole appaiatus is placed at an inclination 
which allows the lieavici dust to escape at the bottom, the lighter coming 
‘hiougli the network of the w'lie 

From the du-ting-honse they go to be boiled They are put into long 
elliptical boilers, with a stzoiig ley, and the whole machine i evolves slowly 
on an axis, so that all the rags get tuined well over, and subjected to the 
chemical action in due course Some of these revolving boilers hold a ton 
of 1 ags This pi oeess w ell done, aJ! particles of silk and wool, and all grease, 
aie supposed to be dr^tioyid It is an opiiat on involving a great deul of 
v.aste , as iruch as 50 pii- cent . it is co.iipuled, in vverkui" a low-clasS rag. 



The rags being cooled bj tlie introduction of spring-T\-ater, a:o noir 
1 ready for the washmg-enginc , and as the 

machine for this purpose is an inipoi- 
tant one, and with some modification is 
used for beating and pulping also, rough 
sketches of it are subjoined. The thing 
to be done is to get the rags between 
the two sets of teeth shown in fig 1 
In fig 2 the lower set does not appear, being hidden by the end of 
if? frame at C; and fig 3 gives a biid’s-eye view of the same appaiatus. 





Jie direction in vhieli the rags go round and lound being indicated by tlio 
1 ows The cylinder can be pressed down upon the botto’ ii plate, to mci ease 
iho bruising powei, and a sketch tf this lower jilaic is guen (fig 4), in 


Older that it, may be seen how the iidges do not inn 
quite parallel to the Kctli in the cjlnider, but diveige 
about five degree^, to .fAow or the uy p\ay and 

escape It will be scon by the dotted line D D in fig. 2 
that when the rags aie aj'iiroaehing the cylinder, they use up an inchned 



P^.ane, and after tlieir brniamg they go yet a little higber, and are then 





precipitated down “ tlic backfall ” At first, as tlie rags get tom, and the dirt 
IS stirred up out of them, the dirty uater can be allowed to escape by a 
false bottom, pieiccd with fine holes , but as tlie stuff gets broken in, as it 
IS teimed, and the icgular liow of water in and out is estabhslied, it is 
iiects^aij to proiide caielul hitiation to pievent the w'aste of valuable 
stuff Tins used to be done by letting the stuff be driven against the 
wne cloth divisions E E in fig 2, the water ruiimng off by the pipes FF; 
but this ivas found to be inefficient, anti now, when it is wanted to get rid 
ot the waste water, it passes tliiougli the jiciijihery of hollow cylinders, 
covered with fine wire cloth, winch revolve slowly in the pulp, the w'ater 
being raised by involving buckets inside the cylinder, and conviyed away 
by a tube in the centio of the axis These cylinders are called druni- 
W'ashers, and ai c generally placed in that part of the engine wdiich we 
have indicated by' dotted lines m fig 3 at D W 

The rags, then, haiing been “ broken m,” and become “half stuff,” 
go to bleach In some cases chlorine gas is used, but for high-class papers 
dilute chloride of lime is prefeired , and as material which is subjected to 
the action of stiong bleaching flmd is apt to return, after exposuie to the 
air, to a dingy colniii , the art is to wash w'oll and repeat weak doses of bleach- 
ing Ltjuor upon materials originally of good colour The i ags are fust put 
into a large vat called the poaching engine, and are thoroughly stirred and 
incoiporated with the hot fiaid, they are then lemoved into stone tanks 
with perforated false bottoms, and the bleaching hqnor filters slowly 
tlirough the mass , the dose can be renewed .igain and again, and when 
the stuff IS sufficiently satuiated, it is subjected to pressure, and is ready 
for another w'ashmg In this depaitment the materiil stands about a 
good deal in long, classical-looking, double-bandied tubs, something the 
shape of the oil jais that held the “ Forty thieves and it reqmies an eye 
tiained in the 'vaiious gradations of white and tellow to say which should 
ultimately be made into “blue wove post,’ and which into “ satin-faced 
cream-laid ” Dabs of W'et blue paper shreds on the top of some of them (the 
woikmen’s piivate marks) help the eye amazingly, and on one snowy heap 
we once detected a biielit ciimson thread, evidently fioni the top of a 
stocking, which had somehow managed to escape the action of the poaching 
engine and hold its own against the chloinc fluid. 

The tubs aie taken to the di .lining bins, and the stuff has to be 
rc-wasbed, m order that all the clilorme should be cot out of it To those 
who W'itne-,s the inaiiufacturc for the fust time, lew tilings can be more 
notable than the abiind.mt supply and use of water. Most of the paper- 
mills aie situated on running stieams, .md before the use of steam the 
w’Ater-power ivas necessary to turn tlie machinery, and wlien. papei was a 
le.'.s dainty affair than it is now', the same water w'as doubtless used for 
svashmg , but at the mdl wluch we have lately been inspecting, altliounh. 
It IS situated on one of the purcot chalk streams m Kent, the river water 
is not good enough, and four aitcsiaa wells are worked, 600 gallons of 
washing ivater being demanded of them per minute. 
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The wa^ng process, to get rid of all trace of the chlorine, is per- 
formed in what is called the intermediate engine, with blunt tackle ; and 
the stuff is then finally dehrered to the mercies of the pulping engme, 
where the cylinder and its underlying plate, both with sharper cutters, 
are fitted more closely to each other; but even here the art is to 
estabhsh an action which will rather tear the stuff than cut it, because it 
is not a mince of rags that is wanted, but a fibre. In this engine the mouth 
of the pipe which supplies the water is carefiiUy wrapped in a fine mushn 
bag, and the drum washer as carefully guards the exit of the water, so 
that nothmg but water can either come or go. If the paper is intended to 
be blue, it is at this stage of the process the colouring matter is intro- 
duced. The artificial ultramarine is largely used, and acts as a stain; 
but smalt, which is an impalpable, insoluble powder, can be thoroughly 
worked mto the pulp, and is by many preferred It is easy to detect 
which has been used, by the look of the paper : if the colour is uniform on 
both sides, it has been ultramarine ; but smalt settles through the paper as 
it hes on the mould and on the couching felt, and one side of the paper 
(the upper side) is hghter than the other. 

To these processes we may add one more, that of straining the com- 
pleted pulp through a metal sieve, called a knotter — an implement which 
prevents aU knots from going through , and then, up to this pomt, we may 
say the treatment for all good sorts of paper is generically the same The 
rags have to be cut and sorted, boiled and washed, bleached and re-washed, 
beaten into pulp and stramed through a knotter. Man is especially a 
machine-making ammal, and, considering the engines we have been 
describing, there is a sense m which all paper may be said to be machine- 
made, but what is called hand-made, as distinguished from that made by 
machine, divides off at the pomt now reached. 

The hand-made papers were the earbest, and they are still the best. 
The problem is, having got the rags to the condition of fibrous pulp, to 
collect them agam into smooth, flexible, tough paper. Machinery can do 
almost anything but think, but it cannot imitate sufiiciently the inde- 
scribable knack witli which a skilled workman shakes about a wire tray 
of dripping pulp, and hands it to his assouate to lay out as a sheet of 
paper. The subjoined is a dsetch of paper-making by hand 


Fig 5 



Paper-makmg hy Hand 

A 16 the vatman ; but before we attend to him, let us see the imple- 
ments he has to use. B (fig 7 ) is a tray or mould of woven wire, on whitii 
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the piilp is to settle, and through which the water is to escape. D (fig 6) is 
the deckle to firame the pulp as it were, and give the paper an edge. The 
mode in which the wire tray is made determines the character of the 
paper. “ Cream-laid” or “ blue-wove ” paper does not mean that the 
paper itself is either laid or woven, but tliat the wires are disposed m a 




way to present a uniform surface to the paper, as at B (woven), or showing 
horizontal bars of wire strengthened at intervals by vertical ones, thus 
(fig 8)' — which IS laid The pulp then, having been suffi- Fig g 
ciently made and strained, flows into the chest E, and is 
lifted by the Persian wheel F into the vat, before which 
the man stands. Inside the vat, at the bottom of it, a 
twelve-inch wheel, called a hog, is going constantly 
roimd and round the whole length of it, to keep the 
stuff constantly stirred, and prevent the fibrous parts from sinking 
The vatman, having ft-amed the mould by placing the deckle upon it, 
dips It into the pulp, lifts it out, allows the water to run freely through 
the laid or woven wire, and whilst this is doing gives it that mysterious 
shake which, as it were, locks all the edges of the ragged particles of 
pulp into one another, and makes in feet a sheet of paper When 
he has settled the pulp to his satisfectiou (and he does his work so 
systematically that the same man will make ream after ream of paper of 
precisely the same weight, and another man will make a ream which shall 
vary from the first, and always vary, a few ounces), he hands the frame 
without the deckle, to his coadjutor, the coucher C, who rests it up for a 
moment against the knob G (called the donkey) to strain a little more of 
the water oflf, whilst he takes a fine silky-looking felt off the heap at H, 
and, placing it on a flat board before him, reverses the mould, and lays the 
^eet on the felt. He then slides the mould back along the edge of the 
vat, ready for the hand of the vatman, who has been meanwhile preparing 
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a second sheet by means of a serond mould ; and so the game continues — 
to the sound of dripping water and the clatter of the empty mould, with 
a rhythmical punctuality that is very fascinating — ^until the pile of sheets, 
the post, is high enough for pressing 5 it is then hooked away, to be run 
under an hydrauhc press, which squeezes more of the superfluous moisture 
out, and, the paper being taken out of the felts and made into a pack, the 
felts are returned for use to the coucher. 

Before we leave this department, notice should be taken of the water- 
mark. If we watch the vatman at his work, we shall £nd that he Las 
before him on his tray a smooth surface of hardening pulp, which, as it 
lies there, would appear to be of uniform thickness, but such need not be 
the case. IfJ on the surface of the wire netting, other wires are fixed, so 
as to form raised devices, the pnlp must he thick enough to cover them, 
but it will not be so thick where they are as m other parts of the sheet ; 
and this is the secret of the water-mark, which ought more properly to be 
called the light mark, the effect being merely the result of the paper being 
thinner, and enabling the light to come more freely through. An ordinary 
water-mark is simply made by wire bemg fastened on to the mould ; but 
as the use of special devices, difficult of exact imitation without access to 
the original mould, is found to be a most valuable protection against 
forgery, complicated water-marks have been ingeniously constructed, 
all of them based upon the principle of gradation in thickness of paper 
and consequent transparency: the moulds used for some bank-note.s 
are works of art as woU as of commerce, and are sometimes treated like 
the seals of corporate bodies, kept under lock and key, and only given out 
when paper is wanted. We have also seen some moulds to produce in 
paper a similar effect to that of the German biscuit-ware when hung up 
in the window, or before a strong light Below we have facsimiles of 
some of the earliest known water-marks. 

Figs 9, 10, and 11, were used by Caxton and the early pnnters, the 
pajiers being principally Italian and German 


Fig 9 Fig 10 Fig 11 Fig 12 



Fig 12, with the fleur-de-lys, shows traces of French origin, and is the 
progenitor of “ imperial ” and other marks. 
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Fig. 13, the open hand, surmounted by a star, must have originally 
furnished the names “ small-hand,” “ lumber-hand,” “ royal-hand.” 

Fig. 14 18 a cardinal’s hat, traced fiom a sheet of paper made in 1649, there 
being at that time a paper called “ cardinal " 


Fig. 15 was the mark of John Tate, the earliest paper-maker in England. 
Fig 1.3 Fig U 



Fig 16 IS the post-hom almost unaltered. 

Fig 17 is pott, although the flagon has been changed into the royal arms ; and 
Fig 18 IS undoubtedly an early maker’s notion of fooKcap 


Fig 16. Fig IT Fig 18 



The best hand-made paper is made from warm pulp, that foi bank-notes 
being nearly scalding hot. 

We left it just dehvered from the felts, in the stage called “ water- 
leaf,” as porous as blotting-paper; it is, in fact, a soit of blotting-paper, 
and has next to undergo the operation of sizing, to fill up all the inteistices, 
and picient the ink from being absorbed or from running An endless 
felt revolves slowly through a trough of size, carrying sheets of paper with it. 
They are placed on at one end by a boy, and received out at the other by 
a woman; they are again pressed to get out the superfluous size, re-made 
into a fresh pack to pievent adhesion, and then taken to the drying house. 
The drying of paper which has been sized is a delicate operation. If the 
air were admitted freely at first, the size would not sink through to the 
heart of the paper, but be partly lost in evaporation ; and as damp sized 
paper is very apt to soil or take impressions, it is necessary that the sheets 
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Hhotild be hung on ropes of conaderable thickness, made in a special 
manner, and from cowhair, acioss which it is found they neither adliere 
nor he too close. The drying-man is furnished with an instrument ol 
wood in the shape of the letter T, and with his pack on the left hand he 
always — though working often in a darkened room — manages to take up 
the same number of sheets, three or four, called a spur, and hoiste them 
with his T across the rope. The rope-fiill, the “ treble,” as it is called, is 
raised above his head, out of his way, and he fills another, and so on till 
the drying-room is full At first the shutters are close shut, and the 
wami-air tubes below are only moderately heated, because, above all 
things, the drying must be gradual ; but as the process goes on the air is 
admitted more freely. 

The sheets are now ready for examination as to defects, and this is 
done by women, many of them the wives or daughters of the vatmen and 
couchers ; and at clean tables, with abundant light, and furnished with a 
little knife, they stand or sit, and must be otherwise all eyes. If any 
serious blemishes are found, the papei is rejected for remaking; and if the 
defects are of a lighter character, it goes into a lower class and fetches a 
cheaper price Hairs or trifling knots are removed by the knife Each 
overlooker has a number, and the work given to her is numbered in 
the same way, so that, if any complamts from the consumer ultimately 
reach the maker, number so and so gets fined or dismissed, as the case 
may be. 

This ordeal over, the slieets are subj'ected to fresh pressure to get a 
surface on them This “ jacketing,” as it is called, is done by putting 
each sheet between two plates of either zmo or copper, and passing them 
’^etween rollers, or they are pressed naked between brightly polished steel 
rollers, or they are hot-pressed between smooth surfaces of heated mill- 
board There remains but to fold mto slieets, and make up into quires 
and reams, ready for use. 

These, then, aie the processes by which the best papers, the hand- 
made papers, are produced. The size of this sort of paper is hmited by 
the power of the vatman to wield his mould ; but many years ago the 
desirabihty of having paper larger than any man could handle was so 
great that attempts were made to produce it For example, paper for 
rooms was originally hand-made “ elephant,” 28 inches by 23, and 
sixteen or eighteen sheets had to be pasted together to make a piece; 
now it IS furmshed in twelve-feet lengths, and might be made twelve 
j ards, or even twelve miles long, if necessary. But whilst machinery has 
solved the problem of greater width and practically indefinite length, it 
has not yet rivalled that mysterious knack of the vatman’s shake, imder 
which the pulp from the highest class of rags becomes paper of the 
toughest and finest sort ; nor can it give that strong edge, equivalent to 
the selvage edge m cloth, which is such a protection against teanng in 
bank-notes ; but it can make a sheet of The Times, and we must recur 
to the pulping engine to see how it is done. 
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Ab a rule, what is done by hand on flat surfaces is done by machineiy 
on curved ones. From the vat the pulp flows through a straining 
vessel (the knotter), and is dehvered on to an endless wire cloth of the 
desired width This represents the “ mould ’’ of the hand-maker, and it 
IS furnished with side straps, which supply the place of the deckle. A 
lateral motion is given to the wire just after the pulp falls on it, it 
moves slowly forward, the water flows thiough (into a saveall below, 
for the sake of any pulp it may bung with it), and as the cloth 
passes over two oblong boxes from which the air has been partially 
exhausted, the drying process gets sufficiently forwarded to enable the 
pulp to receive pressure. Just before it reaches the second air-box the 
water-mark is made This is not done, as in hand-made papers, by raising 
the device on the surface of the mould, because, if devices were fixed on 
these wire cloths, each fresh inaik of paper would require a fresh cloth ; 
but a small roll, called “ a dandy roll,” having the name or device in 
relief upon its circumfeience, revolves with gentle pressure on the pulp, 
generally near its edge, and makes the necessary difference in thickness. 
When the pulp is fixed enough to leave the wire cloth, it is delivered on 
to and between the couching felts : these, in the machinery, are stretched 
on wheels of laige diameter, and pass the paper forward for pressure, first, 
for getting rid of the remairung moistuie, and then for the purpose of 
giving a facing and good surface From these rolls it is ready to be wound 
off upon the reel , but before this is done it is drawn over a metal comb, to 
relieve it from the very considerable amount of eleotiicity which it has 
accumulated during its giowth. 

For some papers a resinous sizing is sufficient, and in such cases, the 
size 18 mixed with the pulp before it appears on the wuie cloth , and tlun 
when the paper has got to the winding reel, it is all ready for cutting, 
inspecting, folding, and use , but where a gelatinous size is required this 
cannot be done, and the paper has to be taken from the reel to the sizing 
tank, and after passing thiougli it, and over a senes of skeleton drums in 
a carefully and gradually warmed chamber, or over wire drums with fans 
in them, it comes down to the cuttmg instrument 

This cutting machine is a very beautiful and dchcate affair It receives 
the paper, holds it strained and taut, cuts off its edges, divides it in the 
middle at the same time, and then, by a peculiar little convulsion at regular 
uitervals, clasps these lengths between a sort of scissor-kmfe, and the 
lengths are divided into sheets of the proper size 

We had the pleasure recently of witnessing the manufacture of some 
of the paper for The Times. It awakens a strange feeling, the look of a 
printless Times. On that vast blank sheet a page of the future history of 
the world would certainly be impressed, and in its obituary might possibly 
be found our own. Higher up the same valley m the midst of some of 
the loveliest scenery in England, we visited another machine-null 
belonging to the same proprietor. The stiU head of water above was full 
of deep reflections; a single swan (of paper whiteness) brooded on it. 





“dept doable,— swan and shadow; ’* from below came die clatter of die 
whed and the babble of naming water, and inside— was the material for 
the Cornhill Magazine. 

This, then, is English paper. But what is to become of the English 
paper-inakeiEunder the preaauie of competition with other countries where 
labour is cheaper, and of the restnction that they are not allowed to bad 
in an open market for the raw material ? When one goes over a large 
mil], a place employmg perhaps 500 hands, organized under the assured 
methods of captains of labour, and finds the long results of ingenuity and 
capital all concentrated together; 140 tons of coal consumed per week, 
thirteen steam-engines at work, six or seven millwrights, and two superin- 
tendmg engineers, it is a grave question, and it is due to such good men and 
trne in the community that it should be gravely considered. The sdect 
committee appomted to inquiie mto it have recently reported “that at the 
present time the British paper manufecturer is paymg a price for rags and 
other paper-making materials enhanced by means of foreign export duties, 
while he is called upon at the same time to compete with paper manufiic- 
tured in countries fliat prohibit or tax the export of rags.” They, therefore, 
recommend that “ the British Government should continue strenuous exer- 
tions to effect the removal of all restrictions abroad upon the export of all 
paper-making materials.” Elsewhere they say that “ they have directed 
their especial attention to inquiring as to the possibility of applying any new 
fibre as a substitute for the refuse material now in use for paper-making 
purposes, and find that great efforts have been made to discover some 
material of this nature, but as yet with little success ; and although they 
see no reason to doubt that straw, and other fibrous substances, may foim 
a supplementary part of the material for paper-making, the great compara- 
tive expense of chemically reducing these raw fibres presents difficulties 
to their becoming a substitute for ffie refuse material now used." 

One enthusiast of the future suggests “ thistles ! ” but the paper-maker 
who should prefer thistles to rags can only go into the same harness with 
that celebrated donkey who preferred thistles to corn — ^because he was an 
ass. One can only approach the question of thistles, or nettles, or anything 
dse, with this sort of questioning; — “ The price or value of the article in 
its native place ; its abundance or scarcity ; the cost of carnage ; the per- 
centage of loss sustained m being converted into pulp ; the expense of 
chemicals and machinery necessary to effect this object ; and— the quality 
of the paper produced therefrom.” 

We shall not get much assistance if we go into the question historically, 
into those times when paper bad become a necessity, although there were 
either no rags, or it was not known that they were available. The learned 
have disputed leamedly as to how the paper made from papyrus was treated, 
and several reams must have been consumed in settling the meaning of a 
passage in Pliny ; hut it would seem ttiat the aucimit papers in classical 
lands were not made of pulp, but of fibrous materials macerated and beaten 
together, and then filled up with fiour and size. The Gbinese ■seem to 
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have beea in possession of the method by pulping, as they were of other 
secrets, at times when in this country neither rags nor paper were 
much wanted; and it is qiate possible their mode rf producing fine 
paper from the bamboo, the mulberry, the elm, and the cotton-tree will 
ultimately give us the clue to a piofitable manufactui’e from many sub- 
stances which at present do not remunerate ns for the cost. Indeed, it is 
thought by some that our knowledge of the conversion of rags into paper 
is owing to the Chinese; that it was introduced by pilgrims from the far 
East; that silk was used by the Chmese, and the art brought to Pcsma in 
€52, and to Mecca in 706; that the Arabs substituted cotton ibr sdlk; 
that the cotton j«pei manufacture travelled with them into Africa and 
Spain ; and that linen rags were first used m the latter country, the most 
ancient papers of this kind being from Valencia and Catalonia. From 
Spain it is said to have passed to France about 1260, and was made in 
Germany in 1312. The first paper-mill in England was at Hertford, or 
at all events the earliest mention of the manufacture occurs in a book 
pinted by Caxton about 1470, the paper of which was made by John 
Tate, of Seel Mill, Hertford, whose works were considered sufficiently 
curious to receive a visit from Henry VII ; but a large mill opened at 
Hartford, m 1588, by John Spielman, a German, jeweller to Queen 
Elizabeth, and knighted by her, is often called the first. 

The trace of many nataons is cunonsly shown in the professional terms 
in use in the trade In the valley of the Dart the vatman is often called 
•* the fateman,” which is merely a German way of dealing with the o, and 
of drawhng a long a; sometimes it is “the fassman,” in downright 
Dutch The couoher, the man who lays the sheets on their felt couches, 
is evidently from the French coucher, and the room where some of the 
finiihing operations are performed is stall the “ sallc.” 

It would seem, therefore, that the present condition of the art of paper- 
making IS the result of a consensus of the gained knowledge of the whole 
world. How far the English manufacturer will maintain his preset: 
supremacy in the home market remains to be proved; but when we 
consider that scimice and euterpise have already enabled him to convert 
a few floating particles of watery film into paper fit for printing cm, in 
the course of the two minutes during which they traverse the machinery 
of a single room, we need hardly fear for his future , let us rather go back 
to the fifth or sixth century, when the duty on the importation mto Berne, 
bmng excessive, was abolished by Theodonc, the Gothic king of Italy, and 
join Cassiodoros in congratulating the whole world on the cessation of the 
imposts on a merchandise “ which was (and is) so essentially necessary 
to mankind.” 
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CHAPTER XIV, 

The Mohk’s STBiraoX/E. 

The golden snnsKme of the spring morning was deadened to a sombre 
tone m the shadowy courts of the Capuchin convent. The reddish brown 
of the walls was flecked with gold and orange spots of hchen ; and here 
and there, in crevices, tufts of grass, or even a httle bunch of gold-bloom- 
ing flowers, looked hardily forth into the shadowy air. A covered walk, 
with stone arches, inclosed a square filled with dusky shrubbery There 
were tall funereal cypresses, whose immense height and scraggy profusion 
of decaying branches showed their extreme old age. There were gaunt, 
gnarled ohves, with trunks twisted in immense serpent folds, and boughs 
wreathed and knotted into wild, unnatural contractaons, as if their growth 
had been a series of spasmodic convulsions, instead of a calm and gentle 
development of Nature. There were overgrown clumps of aloes, with 
the bare skeletons of former fiower-stalks standmg erect among their 
dusky horns or lying rotting on the ground beside them. The place had 
evidently been intended for the culture of shrubbery and flowers, but the 
growth of the trees had long since so intercepted the sunhght and fresh air 
that not even grass could find root beneath their branches. The ground 
was covered with a damp green mould, strewu here and there with dead 
boughs, or patched with tufts of fern and lycopodium, throwing out their 
green hairy roots into the moist soil. A few half-dead roses and jasmines, 
remnants of former days of flowers, still maintained a struggling existence, 
but looked wan and discouraged m the efibrt, and seemed to stretch and 
pine vaguely for a freer air. In fact, the whole garden might be looked 
upon as a sort of symbol of the bfe by which it was surrounded, — a life 
stagnant, unnatural, and unhealthy, cut off fi’om all those thousand stimu- 
lants to wholesome development which are afforded by the open plain of 
human existence, where strong natures grow distorted iu unnatural efforts, 
though weaker ones find in its lowly shadows a congenial refuge. 

We have given the brighter side of conventual life in the days we 
are describing : we have shown it as often a needed shelter of woman’s 
helplessness during ages of political uncertainty and revolution ; we have 
^own it as the congenial retreat where the artist, the poet, the student, 
and the man devoted to ideas found leisure undisturbed to develope them- 
selves under the consecrating protection of religion. The picture would 
be unjust to truth, did we not recognize, what, from our knowledge of 
human nature, we must expect — ^a conventual life of far less elevated and 
refined order. We should expect that institations which guaranteed to 
each individoal a livelihood, without the necessity of physicid laboor or 
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the responsibility of supporting a family, might in time come to be 
incumbered with many votafies in. whom indolence and improvidence 
were the only impelhng motives. In all ages of the world unspiiitual are 
the majority, the spiritual the exceptions. It was to the multitude that 
Jesus said, “ Ye seek me, not because ye saw the miracles, but because ye 
did eat and were filled and the multitude has been much of the same 
mind fiom that day to this. 

The convent of which we speak had been for some years under the 
lenient rule of the jolly brother Girolamo ; it was an easy, wide-spread, 
loosely oiganized body, whose views of the purpose of human existence 
were decidedly Anacreontic Fasts he abominated, night-prayers he 
found unfavourable to his constitution ; but he was a judge of olives and 
good wine, and often in his pastoral visits threw out valuable hints on the 
cooking of maccaroni, for which he had himself elaborated a savory 
recipe : indeed the cellar and larder of the convent, during his pastorate, 
presented so many urgent solicitations to conventual repose, as to threaten 
an mconvcnient increase in the number of brothers. The monks in his 
time loimged in all the sunny places of the convent hke so many loose 
sacks of meal, enjoying to the full the dolce far niente which seems to be 
tlie universal rule of southern chmates. They ate and drank and slept 
and snored; they made pastoral visits tlirough the surrounding com- 
munity which were far from edifying ; they gambled, and tippled, and 
sang most unspiritual songs ; and, keepmg all the while their own private 
pass-key to paradise tucked under their girdles, were about as jolly a set 
of sailors to Etermty as the world had to show. In fact, the chmate of 
Southern Italy and its gorgeous scenery are more favourable to voluptuous 
ecstasy than to the severe and grave warfare of the true Christian soldier. 
The sunny plains of Capua demoralized the soldiers of Honmbal, and it 
■was not inthout a reason that ancient poets made those lovely regions the 
abode of Sirens whose song maddened by its sweetness, and of a Circe 
who made men drunk with her sensual fascmations, till they became sunk 
to the form of brutes. Here, if anywhere, is the lotos-eater’s paradise ; 
the purple skies, the enchanted shores, the soothing gales, the dreamy 
mists, all conspire to melt the energy of the will, and to make existence 
either a half-doze of dreamy apathy or an awaking of mad delirium. 

It was not from dreamy, voluptuous Southern Italy that the religious 
progress of the Italian race received any vigorous impulses. These came 
from more northern and moie mountainous regions ; from the severe, clear 
heights of Florence, Perugia, and Assisi, where the mtellectual and the 
moral both had somewhat of the old Etruscan earnestness and gloom. 

One may easily imagine the stupid alarm and helpless confumon of 
t)iese easy-going monks, when their new superior came down among them 
glowing with a white heat from the very hottest furnace-fires of a new 
religious experience — hurning and quivering with the terrors of the world 
to come ; — P^s, thin, eager, tremulous, and yet with all the martial vigour 
of the former warrior, and all the habits of command of a former joincely 
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gHtfTtvn. His refonns gave no quarter ; sleepy monis were dragged out to 
aridaigiit^prayera, and their devotioas enlivened with vivid pictures of 
heH-fire and ingenuities of eternal torment enough to stir the blood of the 
most torpid. There was to be no more gormandizing, no more wme- 
bildiing; the choice old wines were placed under lock and key for the use 
of the sick and poor m the vicinity ; and every fiist of the Church, and 
every obsolete rule of the order, were revived with unsparing rigonr. It is 
true, they hated their new superior with all the energy which laziness and 
good livmg had left then;,; but every soul of them shook in their sandals 
before him ; for there is a true and estabhshed order of mastery among 
human beings, and when a man of enkindled energy and intense will 
comes among a flock of irresolute commonplace individuals, he subjects 
them to himself by a sort of moral paralysis similar to what a great, 
vigorous gynmotus distributes among a &y of inferior fishes. The bolder 
ones, who made motions of rebellion, were so energetically swooped upon, 
and consigned to the discipline of dungeon and bread and water, that leas 
courageous natures made a merit of sidmg with the more powerful party ; 
mentally resolving to carry by fraud the points which they despaired of 
accomplishing by force. 

On the morning we speak of, two monks might have been seen lounging 
on a stone bench by one of the arches, looking listlessly into the sombre 
garden patch we have described. The first of these, Father Anselmo, was 
a corpulent fellow, with an easy swing of gait, heavy animal features, and 
an eye of shrewd and stealthy cunning : the whole air of the man 
expressed the cautious, careful voluptuary. The other, Father Johannes, 
was thin, wiry, and elastic, with hands like birds’ claws, and an eye that 
reminded one of the crafty cunning of a serpent. His smile was a curious 
Mending of direwdness and umhgmty. He legarded his companion from 
lame to time obhquely from the comers of his eyes, to see what impression 
his words were making, and had a habit of jerking himself up in the 
middle of a sentence and looking wanly round to see if any one was 
listening, which indicated habitual distrust. 

“ Oar holy superior is out a good while this morning,” he observed, in 
the smoothest an4 most silken tones ; which, however, carried with them 
such a angular suggestion of doubt and inquiry that they seemed like aa 
accnsaHon. 

“Ah 1” was tibe only reply of the oilier, who, perceiving some intended 
undertone of snspicion larking in the words, apparently resolved not to 
commit himself to his companion. 

“Yes,” continued the first speaker; “the zeal of the house of the Lord 
OEmsumes biTin, the blessed man 1 ” 

“ Blessed man 1 ” ecdioed the second, rolling up his eyes, and giving a 
deep si^ which ediook his portly form, so that it quivered hke jdly. 

“If he goes on in lids way much longer," said Father Johannes, 
“ t%ice will soon be- ytsrr little of the mortEd left ; the saints wilt claim 
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Father Axtsclmo gave something resembling a piotis groan, hut darted 
meanwhile a shrewd observant glance at the spesdcer. 

“ What would become of the convent, were he gone 7" resumed Father 
Johannes “ All these blessed reforms which he has brought about would 
Ml back; for our nature is fearfully corrupt, and ever tends to wallow ul 
the mire of sin and pollution What changes hath he wrought in us all ! 
To be sure, the means were sometimes severe. I remepiber, brother, 
when he had you under ground for more than ten days. My heart was 
pained for you ; but I suppose you know that it was necessary, in order 
to bring you to that eminent state of sanctity where yon now stand.” 

The heavy, sensual features of Father Anscimo flushed up with some 
emotion, whether of anger or of fear it was haid to tell ; but he gave one 
hasty glance at his companion, which, if a glance could kill, would have 
struck him dead: then there fell over his countenance', like a veil, an 
expression of sanctimonious humihty, as he replied,— 

“ Thank you for your sympathy, dearest bi other. I remember, too, 
how I felt for you that week when you were fed only on bread and watei , 
and had to take it on your knees off the floor, while the rest of us sat at 
table. How blessed it must be to have one's pride brought down in that 
way 1 When our dear, blessed superior fi-i-st came, brother, you wei e as 
a bullock tmaccustomed to the yoke; but now, what a blessed change! It 
must give you so much peace! How you must love him I ” 

“ I think we love him about equ^y,” retorted Father Johannes, his 
I dark, thin features expressing the concentration of malignity. “ His labours 
have been blessed among us Not often does a faithfiil shepherd meet so 
loving a flock. I have been told that the great Peter Abelard found far 
leas gratitude : they tried to poison him in the most holy wine." 

“How absurd I" inteiTupted Father Anselmo, hastily; “as if the 
blood of the Lord — as if our Lord himself, could be made poison I ’’ 

“ Brother, it is a fact,” insisted the former, in tones silvery with 
humility and sweetness. 

“ A fact that the most holy blood can be poisoned 7 " replied the 
other, with horror, evidently genuine. 

“ I grieve to say, brother,” affirmed Father Johannes, “ that in my 
profane and worldly days I tried that experiment on a dog, and the poor 
brute died in five minutes. Ah, brother,” he added, observing that hi» 
obese companion was now thoroughly roused, “ you see before you the 
chief of smuerst Judas was nothing to me; and yet, such are the 
triumphs of grace, I am an unworthy member of this most blessed and 
pious brotherhood: but 1 do penance daily in sackcloth and ashes for my 
offence.” 

“ But, Brother Johannes, was it really so 7 did it really happen 7 ” 
inquired Father Anselmo, looking puzzled. “ Where, then, is our Mth 7 " 

“ Doth our laith rest on human reason, or on the evidence of our 
senses, Brother Anselmo ? I bless God that I have arrived at that state 
where 1 can adoringly say, ‘ I believe, because it is imposrible.’ Yea, 
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brother, I tnow it to be a feet that the ungodly hare aometimes destroyed 
holy men, like our superior, who could not be induced to taste wine for 
any worldly purpose, by dragging the blessed cup; so dreadful are the 
raginga of Satan in our corrupt nature ! ” 

“I can’t see into that,” Father Anselmo protested, still looking confused. 
“ Brother,” answered Father Johannes, “ permit an unworthy sinner 
to remind you that you must not try to see into anything ; aU that is 
wanted of you in our most holy religion is to shut your eyes and believe : 
^ things are possible to the eye of faith. Now, humanly speaking,” he 
added, with a peculiar meaning look, who would believe that you kept 
all the fasts of our order, and all the extraordinary ones which it hath 
pleased our blessed superior to lay upon us, as you surely do? A 
worldhng might think, to look at you, that such desh and colour must 
come in some way from good meat and good wine ; but we remember 
how the three children throve on the pulse and rejected the meat from 
the king’s table.” 

The countenance of Father Anselmo expressed both anger and alarm 
at this home-thrust. The change did not escape the keen eye of Father 
Johannes, who went on. 

“ I directed the eyes of our holy fether upon you as a striking example 
of the benefits of abstemious living, diowing that the days of miracles are 
not yet past in the Church, as some sceptics would have us believe. He 
seemed to study you attentively I have no doubt he' will honour you 
with some more particular inquines, — the blessed saint I ” 

Father Anselmo turned uneasily on his seat and stealthily eyed bis 
companion, to see, if possible, how much real knowledge was expressed 
by his words : he then turned to quite another topic. 

“ How this garden has fallen to decay I We miss old Father Angelo 
sorely, who was always trimming and cleansing it Our prior is too 
heavenly-minded to have much thought for earthly things, mid so it goes.” 

Father Johannes watched this attempt at diversion with a glittering 
look of stealthy malice, and, seeming to be absorbed in contemplation, 
broke out again where he had left off on the unwelcome subject. 

I mind me now. Brother Anselmo, that when you came out of your 
cell to prayers the other night, your utterance was thick, your eyes 
heavy and watery, and your gait uncertain. Oue might suppose that you 
had been drunken with new wine ; but we knew it was all the effect of 
festing and devout contemplation, which inebriate the soul with holy 
raptures. I remarked the same to our holy father, and he seemed to give 
it earnest heed, for I saw him watching you through all the services. 
How blessed is such watchfulness I ” 

“ The devil take him 1” cried Father Anselmo, suddenly thrown off 

his guard ; hut, checking himself, he added, confusedly, — “ I mean ” 

“ I understand you, brother,” said Father Johannes; “it is a motion of 
the old nature not yet entirely subdued. A little more of the discipline of 
the lower vaults, which you have fennd so precious, wiii set all that right," 
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“ You would not infbmi against me ? ” pleaded Fatber Auaeloii^ 
an espreasion of alarm. 

“ It would be my duty, I suppose," replied Father Johannet^ with a 
sigh: “but, sinner that I am, 1 never could bung my mind to such 
proceedings with the vigour of our blessed &ther. Had I been superior 
of the convent, as was talked of, how differently might things have pro> 
needed ! 1 should have erred by a sinful laxity. How fortunate that 
it was he, instead of such a miserable sinner as myself! ” 

“ Well, tell me, then. Father Johannes, — ^for your eyes are shrewd 
as a lynx’s, — is our good superior so perfect as he seems? or does he 
have his little private comforts sometimes, hke the rest of us 7 Nobody, 
you know, can stand always on the top round of the ladder to paradise. 
For my part, between you and me, I never believed all that story they 
read to us so often about Saint Simon Styhtes, who passed so many years 
on the top of a pillar and never came down.” 

“ I am told to beheve, and 1 do believe," said Father* Johannes, 
casting down his eyes piously. “ Dear brother, it ill befits a sinner like 
me to reprove ; but it seemeth to me as if you make too much use of tbe 
eyes of carnal inquiry. Touching the life of our holy &ther, I cannot 
believe the most scrupulous watch can detect anything in his walk or 
conversation other than appear m his profession. His food is next to 
nothing, — a httle chopped spinach, or some bitter herb cooked without 
salt for ordinary days, and on fast days he mmgles this with a^es, 
according to a saintly rule. As for sleep, I beheve he does without it ; 
for at no time of the night, when I have knocked at the door of his cell, 
have I found him sleeping. He is always at his prayers or breviary. 
His cell bath only a rough, hard boaid for a bed, with a log of rough 
wood for a pillow ; yet he complams of that as tempting to indolence." 

Father Anselmo shrugged bis fat shoulders ruefully. 

“ It’s well,” he urged, “ for those who want to take this hard road to 
paradise ; but why need they drive the flock up with them 7 " 

“ True, Brother Anselmo,” returned Father Johannes; “but tbe flock 
will rejoice in it in the end. I understand be purposes to draw tighter 
the reins of discipline. We ought to be thankful.” 

“ Thankful 7 We can’t wink but six times a week now,” murmured 
Father Anselmo ; “ and by-and-by he won’t let us wink at all.” 

“Hist! bush! here he comes,” said Father Johannes. “What ails 
him 7 be looks wild, like a man distraught.” 

In a moment more, Father Fiancesco strode hastily through the cor- 
ridor, with Ills deep-set eyes dilated and ghttering, and a vivid hectic 
fln^ on his hoUow cheeks. He paid no regard to the salutation of the 
obsequious monks ; in fact, be seemed scarcely to see them, but hurried, 
in a disordered manner, through the passages and gamed the room of bis 
cell, which he diut and locked with a violent clang. 

“ What has come over him now? " wondered Father Anselmo. 

Father Johannes stealthily followed at some distance, and then stood 
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Hfhere the superior had disappeared. The whole atdti^e of die rasm, 
widi Ms acute glitterjaig eje, might remind cme of a serpent h^re darting 
apon his prey. “ Something is working within him," he muttered to 
himself ; “ what may it be 7 " 

Meanwhile that heavy oaken door had closed on a narrow cell, bare of 
everything supposed to be convenient in the abode of a human being. A 
table, of the mdest and most primitive construction, was garmshed with 
a skull, whose empty tyeholes and grinning teeth were the most con- 
spicuons objects in the room. Behind this stood a large crucifix, mani- 
festly the work of no common master, and bearing evident traces in its 
workmanship of Florentine art : it was, perhaps, one of the relics of the 
former wealth of the nobleman who bad buried his name and worldly 
possessions in this bving sepulchre. A splendid mauusmipt breviary, 
richly illuminated, lay open on the table, the fair fancy of its flowery 
letters, an^ the lustre of gold and silver on its pages, forming a singular 
contra^ to the squalid nakedness of everything else in the room. This 
book, too, had. been a family heirloom ; some lingering shred of human 
and domestic afiection sheltered itself under the protection of rehgion 
in makmg it the companion of his self-imposed life of penance. 

Father Francesco had just retained from the scene in the confessional 
we have already described. That day had brought to him one of those 
pungent and vivid inward revelations which sometimes overset in a 
moment some delusion that has been the cherished growth of years. 
Henceforth the reign of self-deception was past ; there was no more self- 
concealment, no more evasion He loved Agnes — he knew it : he said 
it over and over agam to himself with a stormy intensity of energy ; and 
in this hour the whole of his nature seemed to nse m rebellion against 
the awful barriers which hemmed in and threatened this passion. 
He now saw clearly that all which he had been caUing fatherly ten- 
derness, pastoral zeal, Christian unity, and a thousand other evangelical 
names, was nothing more nor less than a passion that had gone to the 
roots of his existence and absorbed into itself all that there was of him. 
Where was he to look for refuge 7 What hymn, what prayer had he not 
blent with her image ? It was this that he had given to her as a holy 
lesson; it was diat which she had spoken of to him as the best expression 
of her feehngs. This prayer he bad explained to her, and he just 
remembered the beautiful hght in ber eyes, which were fixed on his so 
trustingly. How dear to him had been that unquestioning devotion, that 
tender, innocent humility 1 — ^how dear, and how dangerous 1 

We have read of flowing rivulets wandering peacefully without ripple 
or coEmmotion so long as no barrier stayed their course, but suddenly 
chafing in angiy fray when an impassable dam was thrown across their 
Waters; so, any affection, however genial and gentle in its own nature, may 
become an ungovernable, ferodous passion, by the intervention of flital 
obstacles in its coturse. In th» case of Father Francesco, the sense of 
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i^ji^miatiy ba^[^. ‘ He Ibooght be had beea Jiviz^ itwiita, hut 
it fioieon. Satan had been ibohng him — leading him 401 Idiadibid and 
Isoghmg ^ hia sam^dtj' — and now mocked at his eaj^vily; iLsd item 
n^ly had he been huiried by a sodden and overwhdbaing iniueaee 
to the very brink of disgrace ! He felt himself shiver and grow cold to 
Hiink of it. A moment more and he had blasted that pui'O ear with 
forbidden words of passion ; and even now he remembered, with horror^ 
the look of grave and troubled surpnse in those confidii^ eyes, that had 
always looked up to him trustingly, ns to GoA A moment more and he 
had betrayed the £uth he taught her, sliattered her trust in the hidy 
ministij, and perhaps imperilled her salvation. He breathed a sigh c£ 
relief when he recollected that he had not betiayed himself : he had not 
fdlen in her esteem : he still stood on that sacred vantage-ground where 
his power over her was so great, and where at least he possessed her 
confidence and veneration. There was stiU time for refiection, for self- 
control, for a vehement struggle: but, alas!* how shall a man struggle 
wlio finds his whole inner nature surging in furious rebellion against the 
dictates of his conscience — self agamst self 7 

It 18 true, also, that no passions are deeper in their hold, more per- 
vading and more vital to the whole human being, than those which make 
their first entrance through the higher nature, and, beginning with a 
leligious and poetic ideality, giadually w'ork their way through the whole 
fabric of the human existence. From grosser passions, whose roots lie 
in the senses, there is always a refuge in man’s loftier nature : he can 
cast them aside with contempt and leave them, as one whose lower story 
is flooded can remove to a higher loft and live seienely with a purer air 
and wider pro'ipect But for love that is boin of ideality — of intellectual 
sympathy, of harmonics of the spiritual and immortal nature, of the veiy 
poetry and puiity of the soul — ^if it be placed where reason and rehgion 
forbid its exeicise and expression, what lefuge but the grave — what hope 
but that wide eternity where all human barneis &11, all human lelatious 
end, and love ceases to be a crime 7 A man of the world may stiuggle 
agamst it by change of scene, place, and employment : be may put oceans 
between himself and the things that speak of what he desires to forget: 
he may fill the void in lus Lfe with the Stirling excitement of the battle- 
field, or the whirl of travel from city to city, or the press of business and 
care. But what help is there for him whose life is tied down to the 
narrow sphere of tibe convent — to the monotony of a hare cell, to the 
endless repetition of the same prayers, the same chaunis, the same ^<o- 
stiations, especially when all that ever redeemed it from monotony has been 
that image and that sympathy which conscience now bids him fbi^t 7 
When Father Fiancesco precipitated himself into his cell and looked 
the door, it was with the desperation of a man who flies from a mortai 
^mmy. It seemed to him that all eyes saw just what was boilmg within 
bun— that the wild thoughts which seemed to scream thdr tuibttieBK 
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haportamties in ius offn, we speaiing so lend thet aU ^ wl4 would 
he® He should disgrace himself before the brethren whom he had. so 
long been striving to bring to order and to teach the lessons of holy seJf- 
contol He saw himself pointed at, hissed at, degraded, by the very 
men who had quailed before his otvn reproofs ; and scarcely when he had 
bolted the door behind him, did he feel himself safe. Panting and breath- 
less, he fell on his knees before the crucifix, and, bowing his head in his 
TiotkIhj fell forward upon the floor. As a spent wave melts at the foot of 
a rodk, so all his strength passed away, and he lay awhile in a kind of 
insensibility — a state in which, though consciously existing, he had no 
farther control over his thoughts and feelings. In that state of dreamy 
exhaustion his mind seemed like a mirror, which, without vitality or will 
of Its own, simply lies still and reflects the objects that may pass over it. 
As clouds sailing in the heavens cast their images, one after another, on 
the glassy floor of the waveless sea, so the scenes of his former life drifted 
in vivid pictures athwart his memory. He saw his father’s palace — ^the 
wide, cool, marble halls — ^the gardens resounding with the voices of fill- 
ing waters. He saw the fair face of his mother, and played with the 
jewels upon her hands. He saw again the picture of himself, in all the 
flnsh of youth and health, clattensg on horseback through the streets of 
Florence with troops of gay young friends, now dead to him as he to 
them. He saw himself in the bowers of gay ladies, whose golden hair, 
lustrous eyes, and siren wiles came back shivering and trembling in the 
waters of memory in a thousand tmdulatmg reflections. There were wild 
revela — orgies such as Florence remembers with shame to this day. 
There was intermingled the turbulent dm of arms, the haughty passion, 
the sudden provocation, the swift revenge. And then came the awful 
hour of conviction : the face of that wonderful man whose preaching had 
stirred all souls ; and then those fearful days of penance — ^that darkness 
of the tomb — ^tiiat dying to the world — those solemn voyrs, and the fear- 
ful straggles by which they had been followed. 

“ Oh, my God I ” he cried, “ is it all in vain 7 — ^so many prayers 7 so 
many struggles? — and shall I fail of salvation at last 7 " 

He seemed to himself as a swimmer, who, baring exhausted his last 
gasp of breath in reaching the shore, is suddenly lifted up on a cruel 
wave and drawn back into the deep. There seemed nothing for him but 
to fold his arms and sink. 

For he felt no strength now to resist — he felt no wish to conquer ; he 
only prayed that he might lie there and die. It seemed to him that the 
love which possessed him and tyrannized over his very being, was a 
doom — a curse sent upon him by some malignant fate, with whose power 
it was vain to struggle. He detested his woric — he detested his duties — 
he loathed his vows : there was not a thing in his whole future to which 
he looked forward otherwise than with the extreme of aversion ; except 
that one to which he clung with a bitter and defiant tenacity — ^the spiritual 
gaidance of Agnes. Guidance ! — he laughed aloud, m the bitterness 
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bun she was bound to reveal every change of fedlng; and this love that 
he too 'Well perceived rising in her heart for another— he WonM vrrii^ 
from her own confessions the means to repress and circumvent it. Xf die 
could not he his, he might at least prevent her from hdongiBg to any 
other ; he might at least keep her always within the sphere of his spiritoal 
authority. Had he not a right to do this 7 — had he not a right to cheri^ 
an evident vocation — a right to reclaim her from the embrace of an 
excommunicated infidel, and present her as a chaste bride at the altar 
of the Lord 7 Perhaps, when that was done — ^when an irrevocable barrier 
should separate her from all possibihty of earthly love, and the awful 
marriage-rite should have been spoken which should seal her heart fbr 
heaven alone— he might recover some of the blessed calm which her 
influence once brought over him, and these wild desires might cease and 
these feverish pulses be still. 

Such were the vague images and dreams of the past and future that 
floated over his mind, as he lay in a heavy sort of lethargy on the floor 
of his ceU, and hour after hour passed away. It grew afternoon, and the 
radiance of evening came on. The window of the cell overlooked the 
broad Mediterranean, all one blue glitter of smiles and sparkles ; the white- 
winged boats were flitting hghtly to and fro, like gauzy-winged insects m 
the summer air, and the song of the firiiermen drawing their nets on the 
beach floated cheerily upward. Capn lay like a half-dissolved opal in 
shimmering clouds of mist, Naples gleamed out pearly clear in the purple 
distance ; and Vesuvius, with its cloud-spotted sides, its garlanded villas 
and villages, its silvery crown of vapour, seemed a warm-hearted and 
genial old giant lying down in his gorgeous repose and holdmg all thmgs 
on his heaving bosom in a kindly embrace. 

So was the earth flooded with light and glory, that the tide poured 
into the cell, giving the richness of an old Venetian painting to its bare 
and sq^d furniture. The crucifix glowed along all its sculptured lines 
■with rich golden hues; the breviary, whose many-coloured leaves fluttered 
as the wind from the sea drew inward, was yet brighter in its goigeons 
tints : it seemed a sort of devotional buttei-fly perched before the grmning 
skuU, which was bronzed by the enchanted light into warmer tones of 
colour, as if some remembrance of what once it saw and felt came back 
upon it. So also the bare, miserable board wluch served for the bed, and 
Its rude pillow, were glorified. A stray sunbeam, too, flattered do-wn on 
the floor like a pitying spirit, to hght up that pale, thm face, whose classic 
outhnes had now a sharp, yellow setness, hke that of swoonmg or . 

It seemed to linger compassionately on the sunken, wasted cheeks, on the 
long black la^es that fell over the deep hollows beneath the eyes hke a 
funereal veil. Poor man ! lying crushed and tom, like a piece of rock- 
weed wrenched from its rock by a storm and thrown up withered uixm 
the beach ! 

From the leaves of the hreviaiy tiiere depends, by a fragmgnt of goJd 
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a sometliiiig that wavers and gUtters in the evening hglA. 

It is a cross of the cheapest and simplest material, that once belonged to 
Agnes ; she lost it fitim her rosary at the confessionaL Father Fituu^aco 
saw it Ml, yet would not warn her of the loss, &>z he longed to possess 
something that had belonged to her : he made it a mark to one of her 
lavounte bymnB. She never knew where it had gone : little could she 
<iream, in her simplicity, what a power she held over the man who seemed 
to her an object of such awful veneration. .Little did she dream that the 
poor httle tinsel cross had such a mighty charm with it, and that she 
iierself, in her childhke simplicity, her ignorant innocence, her peaceful 
tenderness and trust, was raising such a turbulent storm of passion 
in the heart which she supposed to be above the reach of all buniau 
changes. 

Now, through the golden air, the Ave Maria is sounding from 
the convent-bells, and answered by a thousand tones and echoes from the 
churches of the old town ; all Christendom gives a moment’s adoring pause 
to celebrate the moment when an angel addressed to a mortal maiden 
words that had been wept and prayed &r during thousands of years. 
Dimly they sounded through his ear, in that half-deadly trance; not with 
plaintive sweetness and motherly tenderness, but like notes of doom and 
vengeance He felt rebeUious impulses within, which rose up in hatred 
agamst them, and all that recalled to his mind the faith which seemed 
a tyranny, and the vows which appeared to him such a hopeless and 
miserable failure. 

But now there came other sounds, nearer and more earthly. His 
■quickened senses perceived a busy patter of sandalled feet outside his cell, 
and a whispering of consultation; and then the silvery, snaky tones of 
Father Johannes, W'hich had that ody, penetrative quahty that passes 
through aU substances with such distinctness. 

“Brethren," it said, “I feel bound in conscience to knock. Our 
blessed superior carries his mortifications altogether too far. His faithful 
sons must beset him with fihal inquiries." 

The condition in which Father Francesco was lying, like many 
abnormal states of extreme exhaustion, seemed to be attended with a 
mysterious quickening of the magnetic forces and intuitive perceptions. 
He felt the hypocrisy of those tones, and they sounded in his ear hke the 
suppressed hiss of a deadly serpent. He had always suspected that this 
man hated him to the death ; and he felt now that he was come with his 
stealthy tread and his almost supernatural power of prying observation, to 
read the veiy inmost secrets of his heart. He knew that he longed for 
nothing so much as the power to hurl him from his place and to reign in 
his stead; and the insbnet of self-defence roused him. He started up as 
one starts from a dream, waked by a whisper in the ear, and, raising 
himself on his elbow, looked towards the door. 

A cautious rap was heard, and then a pause. Father Francesco 
snuled with a peculiar and bitter ospressioii. The raps became louder 
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and more eneigetie; stormy at Jast, intermingled wit& treliem^ oa^s <m 
bis name. 

Esther Francesco rose at length, setded his garmeats^ {Based his 
bands over his brow, and then, composing himself to an expression of 
deliberate gravity, opened the door and stood before them. 

“ Holy father,” sard Father Johannes, “ the hearts of your sonA have 
been saddened. A whole day have yon withdrawn your presence frma 
our devotions. We feared you might have &inted ; your pious austerities 
so often transcend the powers of Nature.” 

“I grieve to have saddened the hearts of such affectionate sons,” replied 
the prior, fixing his eye keenly on Father Johannes ; “ but I have been 
perfoiming a peculiar office of prayer to-day for a soul in deadly peril, and 
have been so absorbed therein that I have known nothing that passed. 
There is a soul among us, brediren,” he added, “that stands at this 
moment so near to damnation that even the most blessed Mother of God 
is in doubt for its salvation ; and whether it can be saved at all God only 
knows.” 

These words, rising up from a tremendous groundswell of repressed 
feelmg, had a fearful, dmost supernatural, earnestness that made the body 
of the monks tremble. Most of them were conscious of living but a 
shabby, shambbng, dissembling life, evading in every possible way the 
efforts of their superior to bring them up to the requirements of their 
piofession ; and therefore, when these words were pouted out among them 
with such a glowing intensity, every one of them began mentally feelmg 
for the key of his own private and mterior skeleton closet, and wondering 
which of their ghastly occupants was commg to light now. 

Father Johannes alone was unmoved, because he had long since 
ceased to have a conscience "a thiob of moral pulsation had for years 
been an impossibihty to the dried and hardened fibre of bis inner nature. 

He was one of those real, genmne, thorough unbelievers m all religion, 
and all faith, and aU spirituality, whose unbehef grows only more callous 
by the constant handhng of sacred things. Ambition was the ruhng 
motive of his life, and every faculty was sharpened mto such acuteness 
under its action that his penetration seemed at times almost preternatural. 
While he stood with downcast eyes and hands crossed upon his breasty 
listemng to the burning words which remorse and despair wrung from his 
superior, he was calmly and warily studying to see what could be made of 
the evident mterior conflict that convulsed him. Was tliere some secret 
sm ? Had that sanctity at last found the temptation that was more toan 
a match for it ? And what could it be 7 

To a nature with any strwig combative force there is no tonic like the 
presence of a secret and powerful enemy, and the stealthy glances of 
Father Johannes’ serpent eye did more towards restoring Father Francesco 
to a calm self-mastery than the most conscientioas struggles could have 
done. He grew calm, resolved, determmed. Self-respect was dear to 
him ; and no less dear to him was that reflection of self-respect which a 
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man reads in other eyes. Hefronld not forfeit >his convoitaBl honotov 
or bring a stain on his order, or, least of all, expose himsdf to the seeing 
eye of a triumphant enemy. Such were the motives that now came to 
his aid, while as yet the whole of his inner nature rebelled at the tlionght 
that he must tear up by the roots and wholly extirpate tins love that 
seemed to have sent its fine fibres through every nerve of his being. 
“ No I ” he said to himself, with a fierce interior rebelhon, “ that I will 
not do ! Eight or wrong, come heaven, come hell, I vnll love her ! if 
lost I must be, lost I will be I ” While this determination lasted, prayer 
seemed to him a mockery. He dared not pray alone now, when most he 
needed prayer ; but he moved forward with dignity towards the convent- 
chapel to lead the vesper devotions of hia brethren. Outwardly he was 
calm and rigid as a statue; but as he commenced the service, his utterance 
had a terrible meaning and earnestness that were felt even by the most 
drow^ and leaden of his flock. It is singular how the dumb, imprisoned 
soul, locked withm the walls of the body, sometimes gives such a piercing 
power to the tones of the voice during the access of a great agony. The 
efiect is entirely involuntary, and often agamst the most strenuous oppo- 
sition of the will ; but one sometimes hears another reading or repeating 
words with an intense vitality, a living force, which tells of some inward 
anguish or conflict of which the language itself gives no expression. 

Never were the long-drawn intonations of the chants and prayers of 
the Church pervaded by a more terrible, wild fervour than the superior 
that night breathed into them. They seemed to wail, to supplicate, to 
combat, to menace — ^to sink in despairing pauses of helpless anguish, and 
anon to rise in stormy agonies of passionate importunity ; and the monks 
quailed and trembled, they scarce knew why, with forebodings of coming 
wrath and judgment. 

In the evening exhortation, which it had been the superior’s custom 
to add to the prayers of the vesper-hour, he dwdt with a terrible and 
ghastly eloquence on the loss of the soul. 

“ Brethren," he said, “ believe me, the very first hour of a damned 
spirit in hell will outweigh all the prosperities of the most prosperous life. 
If you could gain the whole world, that one hour of heU would outweigh 
it all ; how much more such miserable, pitiful scraps and fragments of the 
world as they gain, who, for the sake of a little fleshly ease, neglect the 
duties of a holy profession ! There is a broad way to hell through a 
convent, my brothers, where miserable wretches go who have neither the 
spirit to serve the devil wholly, nor the patience to serve God. There 
be many shaven crowns that gnash their teeth in hell to-night ; many a 
monk’s robe is burning on its owner in living fire, and the devils call him 
a fool for choosing to be damned in so hard a way. ‘ Could you not come 
here by some easier road than a cloister ? ’ they ask. ‘ If you must sell 
your soul, why did you not get something for it? ’ Brethren, there be 
devils waiting for some of us ; they are laughing at your paltry shifts and 
evasions, at your efibrts to moke ^ngs easy ; for th^ know how it will 
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all end at last. Boiise yottrselves ! Awake I Salvation ia no eeey matter : 
notMng to be got between sleeping and waking. Watch, pray, scourge 
the flesh, last, weep, bow down in sackcloth, mmgle youx bread with 
' a^es, if by any means ye may escape the everlasting fire I ” 

“ Bless me 1 ” cried Father Anselmo, when the services were over, 
casting a half-scared glance after the retreating figure of the prior as 
he left the chapel, and drawing a long breath , “ it’s enough to make 
one sweat to hear him go on What has come over him 7 Anyhow, I’ll 
give myself a hundred lashes this very night : something must be done." 

“ Well,” said another, “ I confess I did hide a cold wing of fowl m the 
sleeve of my gown last fast-day. My old aunt gave it to me, and I was 
forced to- take it for my relation’s sake ; but I’ll do so no more, as I’m a 
living sinner. I’ll do a penance this very night.” 

Father Johannes stood under one of the arches that looked into the 
gloomy garden, and, with his hands crossed upon his breast, and his cold, 
ghttenng eye fixed stealthily now on one and now on another, hstened with 
an lU-disguised sneer to these hasty evidences of fear and remorse in the 
monks, as they thronged the corridor on the way to their cells. Suddenly, 
turning to a young brother who had lately joined the convent, he asked, — 

“ And what of the pretty Clarice, my brother ? ” 

The blood flushed deep into the pale cheek of the young monk, and 
his frame shook with some interior emotion, as he answered,— 

“ She is recovering.” 

“ And she sent for thee to shrive her ’ ” 

“ My God ! ” exclaimed the young man, with an imploring, wild 
expression in his dark eyes, “ she did ; but I would not go.” 

“ Then nature is still strong,” said Father Johannes, pitilessly eyeing 
the young man. 

“ When will it ever die ? ” returned the stripling, with a despairing 
gesture ; “ it heeds neither heaven nor hell.” 

“Well, patience, boy; if you have lost an earthly bride, you have 
gained a heavenly one. The Church is our espoused in white linen. 
Bless the Lord, without ceasing, for the exchange.” 

There was an inexpressible mocking irony in the tones in which this 
was said, that made itself felt to the finely vitalized spirit of the youth ; 
though, to all the rest, it sounded bke the accredited average pious talk 
which ia more or less the current com of religious conversations. 

Now, no one knows through what wanton devilry Father Johannes 
broached this painful topic with the poor youth ; but he had a pecubar 
faculty, with his smooth tones and his sanctimonious smiles, of thrusting 
red-hot needles into any wounds which he either knew or suspected 
under the coarse woollen robes of bis brethren. He appeared to do it in 
all coolness, in a way of psychological investigation. 

He smiled, as the youth turned away, and a moment after started, as 
if a thought had suddenly struck him. 

“ I have it 1 ’’ he muttered to himself. “ A woman may be the 
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hy something, to the very bottom of his s»nL I have ik>* ittudied httman 
natore so many years for nothing. Father Francesco hath been much in 
the guidance of women: his preaching hath 'wroti^t i]pon*them, and 
perchance among them. Aha ! ” he murmured, as he paced up and 
down, “ I have it 1 I’ll try an experiment upon him 1 ” 


CHAPTES ST. 

Thb Sebpeitt’s Eipejument. 

Father Frahcesco sat leaning his head on his hand by the window of his 
cell, loohing out upon the sea os it rose and fell, with the reflections of the 
fast coming stars glittering like so many jewels on its breast. The glow 
of evening had almost faded, but there was a wan, tremulous light from 
the moon, and a clearness, produced by the reflection of such an expanse 
of water, which still rendered objects in his cell quite discernible. 

In the terrible denunciations and warnings just uttered, he had been 
preaching to himself; striving to bring a force on hia own soul by which he 
might reduce its interior rebellion to submission But, alas i when iias 
ever love cast out by fear ? IJe knew not, as yet, the only remedy for 
such sorrow, — ^that there is a love celestial and dmne, of which earthly 
love in its purest form is only the sacramental ^mbol and emblem, and 
that this divine love can, by God’s power, so outflood human affections as 
to bear the soul above all earthly idols to its only immortal rest. This 
great truth rises like a rock amid stormy seas ; but many is the sailor 
struggling in salt and bitter waters who cannot yet beheve it is to be 
found A few samts like Saint Augustin had reached it ; but through 
what buffetings, what anguish I 

At this moment, however, there was in the heart of Father Francesco 
one of those collapses which follow the crisis of some mortal struggle. He 
leaned on tho ivindow-sill, exhausted and helpless. . 

Suddenly, a kind of illusion of the senses came over him, such as is 
not infrequent to sensitive natures in severe crises of mental anguish. He 
thought he heard Agnes singing, as he had sometimes heard, her when he 
had called in his pastoral mimstrations at the little garden and paused 
awhile outside that he might hear her finish a favourite hymn, which, like 
a diy bird, she sang aU the more sweetly for thinking herself alone Soft 
and Eueet and solemn was the illusion, as if some iqiirit breathed them 
"with a breath of tenderness over his soul ; and throwing himself with 
a burst of tears before the crucifix, he ejaculated : “ 0 Jesus, where, then, 
art Thou? Why must I thus suffer? She is not the one altogether 
lovely ; it is Thou — ^Thon, her Creator and mine 1 Why, why cannot I 
fiind Thee ? Oh, take from my heart all other love but Thine alone ! ” 

Tet even this very prayer was blent with the rem@mbnuu» of Agnes; 
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iearm& it not «Tie who first had taught hbn the lesson of he&venty love ? 
Was not db.e &e first one who had tanght him to look npward to Jesus, 
other than as an avenging judge ? Michel Angelo has embodied in a 
Jarful painting, which now deforms the Sistina Chapd, that imoge of 
stormy vengeance which a religion degenerated by force and fear had 
substituted for the tender, good shepherd of earlier Christianity. It was 
OTily in die heart of a lowly maiden that Christ had been made manifest 
to the eye of the monk, as of old he was revealed to the world through 
a virgin. And how could he, then, forget her, or cease to love her, when 
every prayer and hymn, every sacred round of the ladder by which he 
must climb, was so full of memorials of her ? While crying and panting 
fer the superior, the divine, the invisible love, he found his heart still 
craving the visible one; the one so well Icnown, revealing itself to the 
senses, and bringing with it the certainly of visible companionship. 

As he was thus kneeling and wresthng with himself, a sudden knock 
at his door startled him He had made it a point, never, at any hour 
of the day or night, to deny himself to a brother who sought him for 
counsel, however disagreeable the person and however unreasonable the 
visit He therefore rose and nnbolted the door, and saw Father Johannes- 
standing with folded arms and downcast head, in an attitude of composed 
humility 

“What would you with me, brother?” he asiced, calmly. 

“ My father, I have a wiestling of mind for one of our brethren whose 
case I would present to you.” 

“Come in, my brother," said the superior. At the same time he 
lighted a little iron lamp of antique form, such as are still in common use 
in that region, and, seating himself on the board which served for his 
couch, made a motion to Father Johannes to be seated also. 

The latter sat down, eyeing, as he did so, the whole interior of the 
apartment, so far as it was revealed by the glimmer of the taper. 

“ Well, my son,” resumed Father Francesco, “ what is it 7” 

“ I have my doubts of the ^iritual safety of Brother Bernard,” said 
Fatlier Johannes 

“Wherefore?” returned the prior, briefly. 

“ Holy father, you are aware of the history of the brother, and of the 
worldly afBiction that drove him to this blessed profession?” 

“ I am,” replied the superior, with the same brevity. 

“He narrated it to me fully,” continued Father Johannes. “The 
maiden he was betrothed to was married to another during his absence 
on a long journey, she being craftily made to suppose him dead.” 

“ I tell you I know the circumstances," reiterated the prior. 

“I merely recalled them, because — moved, doubtless, by your sermon — 
he dropped words to me to-night whidi led me to suppose that this sinftil, 
earthly love was not yet extirpated from his soul. Of late the woman waa 
rick, and nigh unto death, and sent for him ” 

*‘But he did noi go?” inteiposed Father Francesco. 
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No, he did not : — grace \raa given him thus far but he dropped 
words to me to the effect that in seciet he still cherished the love of this 
woman. The awful words your reverence has been speaking to us to-niglit 
have moved me with fear for the youth’s soul ; of the which I, as an elder 
brother, have had some charge, and I came to consult with you as to what 
help there might be for him ” 

Father Francesco turned away his head a moment, and there was a 
pause ; at last he ejaculated, in a tone that seemed like the throb of some 
deep, interior anguish, — 

“ The Lord help him ' ” 

“Amen ' " lesponded Father Johannes, taking keen note of the apparent 
emotion 

“You must have experience in these matters, my father,” he resumed, 
altei a pause , “so many hearts have been laid open to you. I would 
Clave to know of you what you think is the safest and most certain cuie 
foi this loi e of woman, if once it hath got possession of the heart ” 

“ Death ! ” pronounced Father Fiancesco, after a solemn pause. 

“ I do not understand you,” said Father Johannes 
“My son,” retorted Father Fiancesco, rising up with an air of authority, 
“ you do not understand — there is nothing in you by which you should 
understand This unhappy brother hatli opened his case to me, and I 
have counselled him all I know of piayer, and fastings, and watchings, 
and mortifications , let him persevere in the same, and if all these fail, 
the good Lord will send the other in his own time There is an end to 
all things in this life, and that end shall certainly come at last. Bid him 
persevere, and hope m this. And now, brother,” added the prior, with 
djgnity, “ if you have no other query — time flies, and eternity comes on : 
— go, watch and pray, and leave me to my prayers also ” 

He raised his hand with a gesture of benediction, and Father Johannes, 
awed in spite of himself, felt impelled to leave the apartment 

“ Is It so, or is it not 7 ” he muttered to himself “ I cannot tell. Ho 
did seem to wince and turn away his head wrhen I proposed the case , 
but then he made fight at last. I cannot tell whellier I have got any 
advantage or not. But patience ! we shall see ! ” 
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CDAPTE3 XXV, 

iNPANDi Dolores, 

IIILTP’S heart beat very quickly 
at seeing tins grim pair, and 
the guilty newspaper befoie 
them, on wliich Mis Baynes’ 
lean right hand was laid 
“ So, sir,” she ciied, “ you 
still honoui us ■with your 
company aftei distinguishing 
youiself as you did the night 
before last Fighting and 
boxing like a porter at his 
Excellency's ball. It’s dis- 
gusting I I have no other 
word for it disgusting'” And 
heie I suppose she nudged 
the geneial, or gave him some look or signal by which he knew he was 
to come into action: for Baynes straightway advanced and delivered 
his fire, 

“Faith, sir, more bub-ub-blackguaid conduct I never heard of in 
my life 1 That’s the only word for it ; the only word for it,” cries 
Baynes, 

“ The general knows what blackguard conduct is, and yours is that 
conduct, Mr Fiimm ! It is all over the town is talked of everywhere: 
will be in all the newspapers. When his lordship heaid of it, he was 
furious. Never, never, 'Will you be admitted into the Embassy again, after 
disgracing yourself as you have done,” cries the lady. 

■^OL, lY. — ^NO. 24. 
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“Di<!gracing youiself, that’s the woid— And disgraceful your conduct 
rvas, begad ! " cries tlie officer second in command. 

“ You don’t know niy provocation,” pleaded poor Philip “As I came 
up to him Twysden was boasting that he had stiuck me — and — and 
Luigliing at me." 

“And a pietty figuie you weie to come to a ball. Who could help 
laughing, sir ? ” 

“ He bragged of having insulted me, and I lost my temper, and struck 
him m return. The thing is done and can’t be helped,” giowled Philip. 

“ Strike a little man before ladies ! Vei y biave indeed ! ” cries the lady. 

“ Mrs. Bajmes ' " 

“I call it cowardly In the army we consider it cowardly to quaiiel 
before ladies,” continues Mis GenerM B. 

“I have waited at home for two days to see if he wanted any more,” 
gioaned Philip. 

“ Oh, yes ' After insulting and knocking a little man down, you want 
to inuidei him ! And you call that the conduct of a Chiistian — the con- 
duct of a gentleman ' " 

“ The conduct of a ruffian, by Geoige ' ” says Gcncial Baynes 

“ It was prudent of you to choose a very little man, and to have the 
ladies W'lthm hearing!” continues Mis. Baynes “Why, I wonder you 
haven’t beiden my dear children nest Don’t jou, geneial, wonder he 
has not knocked down our poor boys ’ They are quite small And it is 
evident that ladies being piesent is no hindiance to Mr. Pirmin’s loxiiig- 
matclies ” 

“The conduct is gioss, and unworthy of a gentleman,” leiteiatcb the 
General. 

“ You hear what that man says — that old man, who nevei says an 
unkind woid ’ That veteran, who has been in twenty battles, and never 
stiuck a man befoie women yet 7 Did you, Charles f He has given you 
his opinion. He has called you a name which I won't soil my lips with 
lepeating, but which you dcsoive And do you suppose, sir, that I will 
give my blessed child to a man who has acted as you have acted, and been 

called a 7 Charles 1 Geneial I I will go to my giave rather than see 

my daughter given up to such a man !” 

“ Good heavens ' ” said Philip, his knees trembling under him “ You 
don’t mean to say that you intend to go fiom your woid, and' ” 

“ Oh 1 you threaten about money, do yon’ Because jour father was 
a cheat, you intend to try and make us suffer, do you? " shiieks the lady 
“ A man who stiikes a little man before ladies vvill commit any act of 
cowardice, I daresay. And if you wish to beggar my family, because your 
father was a rogue " 

“ My dear !" interposes the general. 

“Wasn’t he a rogue, Baynes? Is there any denying it? Ilayen’t 
you said so a hundred and a hundred times 7 A mcc family to marry 
rnto I Ho, Mr. Firmm I You may insult me as you please. You may 
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sliike little men befoie Indies You may lift yoiii great wicked hand 
against that poor old man, in one of your tipsy fits . but I know a mothei's 
love, a mothei’s duty — and I desire that tve see you no moie.” 

“ Gieat Poweib ' ” ci les Philip, aghast '• You don't mean to — to sepa- 
late me flora Chailotte, geneial ! I have joui wrad You encoiii aged 
me. 1 shall bieak iny heart. I'll go down on my knees to that fellow 
ril — oh ' — ^you don’t mean what you say And, scaled and sobbing, 
the poor fellow' c’asped his stiong hands together, and appealed to the 
geneial 

Baynes was uiidti liis wife’s eye “ I think,” he said, “your conduct 
has been confoundedly bad, disoideily, and rngentlemanhke You cant 
suppoit my child, if you marry her And if you have the least spaik of 
honour in j ou, a^ j ou say you have, it is j'ou, Mi. Firmin, who will break 
off the match, and lelease the pool child liom ceitam niiseiy By George, 
bii, how IS a inaii w'ho fights and quarrels in a nobleman’s ball-ioom, to 
get on m the woild’ How is a man, who can’t afford a decent coat to 
his back, to keep a w'lfe The uioic I have known you, the moie I have 
felt that the eiigagcnicnt w'ould bring nnsoiy upon my child ! Is tliat 

what you want^ A man of honoui ” {'^Honour in italics, from 

Mis Baynes ) “ Iludi, my doai ' — A man of spiiit would give her up, 

sii. What have you to oiler but bcggaiy, by Geoige ? Do you want n'y 

gill to come home to yoiu lodgings, and mend your clothes?” “I 

think I put that point pretty well, Bunch, my boy,” said the general, 
t.ilkiiig of the mattoi afieiwaids “ I hit him thoic, sir ” 

The old soldiei did indeed stiike his adveisaiy theie with a vital stab 
Philip’s coat, no doubt, was ragged, and his pui,sc but light He had 
sent money to his fathei out of Ins small stock Tlieie woie one or two 
seivants in the old house in Pan Sticet, who had been left w'lthout their 
wages, and a pait of these debts Philip had paid lie knew his own 
Molence of tempci, and lies unruly independence. He thought veiy 
humbly of his talc-nts, and often doubted of his capacity to get on in the 
woild In his less hopeful moods, ho ticmbled to thinlc that he might bo 
bunging poveity and unhappiness upon his deaiest little maiden, foi whom 
he w'ould joylully have sacrificed his blood, his life Pool Philip sank Lack 
biekcmiig and fainting almost under Bayncs’s woids. 

“ You’ll let me — yo'a’ll let me see liei ? ” he gasped out, 

“ She’s unwell. She is iii her bed. She can’t ajipeai to-day 1 ’’ ciud 
tlie mother 

“ Oh, Mrs Baynes 1 I must — I must see hci,” Philip said, and fan ly 
1)1 oke out in a sob of pain. 

“ This is the man that stiikes men bofoie women ' ” said Mis, Baynes. 
“ Veiy courageous, ceitainly ' ” 

“By Geuige, Eliza!" the geiicial cued out, slaiting up, “it’s tco 
bad ” 

“lufinn of puipose, give me the daggers!” Philip jelled out, 
wlulst desciibing the bceno to his biogiaphex in after d.iys “Macbtlh 

31— 3 
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would never Lave done the murders but for that little quiet woman at his 
side. When the Indian prison eis are killed, the squaws always invent the 
worst tortures You sliould have seen that fiend and her livid smile, as 
she was drilling her gimlets into my heart. I don’t know how I offended 
her I tried to like her, sir. I had humbled myself before her. I 
went on her eriands. I played cards with her. I sate and listened to 
])pr dieadful stories about BaiTackpore and the governor-geneial. I 
wallowed in the dust before her, and die hated me. I can see her face 
now : her cruel yellow face, and her sharp teeth, and her gray eyes. It 
was the end of August, and pouring a stoini that day. I suppose my 
poor child was cold and siiffeiing up-staiis, for 1 lieaid the poking of a 
fire in her little room. When 1 hear a fire poked over-head now — ^twenty 
years after — the whole thing comes back to me ; and I suffer over again 
that infernal agony. Were I to live a thousand years, I could not forgive 
her. I never did her a wrong, but I can’t forgive her. Ah, my Heaven, 
how that woman tortured me 1 ” 

“ I think I know one or two similar instances,” said Mr Firmin’s 
biogiapher. 

“You aie always speaking ill of women t ” said Mr Fii min’s 
biograpliei’s wife 

“ No, thank Heaven ' ” said the gentleman. “ I think I know some 
of whom I never thought or spoke a word of evil, Wy dear, will you 
give Philip some more tea ’ ” and with this tlie gentleman’s narrative is 
resumed. 

The rain was beating down the avenue as Philip went into the street 
He looked up at Charlotte’s window : but there was no sign There was 
a flicker of a fiie there The poor girl had the fever, and ivas sliud- 
dering in lioi little room, weeping and sobbing on Madame Smolensk’s 
dioulder. Que c'etait ptiie a voir, madame said Hei motlier lied told her 
she must bicak from Philip , had invented and spoken a hundred calum- 
nies against him ; declared that lie never cared for her , that he had loose 
principles, and was for ever haunting theatres and bad company “ It’s 
not true, mother, it’s not true !” the little gni had cued, flaming up in 
revolt for a moment • but she soon subsided in tears and miseiy, utterly 
broken by the thought of her calamity. Then her father had been brought 
to her, who had been made to believe some of the stones against poor 
Philip, and who was commanded by his wife to impress them upon the 
girl And Baynes tried to obey oiders, but he was scared and cruelly 
pained by the sight of his little maiden’s giief and suffeiing. He attempted 
a weak expostulation, and began a speech or two. But Ins heart fliiled 
him He retreated behind his wife. iShe never hesitated in speech 
or resolution, and her language became more bitter as her ally faltered. 
Philip was a drunkaid ; Philip was a prodigal; Philip was a fie- 
quenter of dissolute haunts, and loose companions. She had the 
best authority for wbat she said. Was not a mother anxious for 
the wdfaie of her own child? (“Begad, you don’t suppose your 
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own moUiei’ would do anydiing that was not for your welfaie, now?” 
broke in the general, feebly.) “ Do you think if he had not been 
drunk he would have ventured to commit such an atrocious outiage as 
that at the Embassy And do you suppose I want a dtunkaid and a 
beggar to marry my daughtei ’ Youi ingratitude, Charlotte, is hoi- 
iible!” cues mamma. And poor Philip, charged with drunkenness, had 
dined for seventeen sous, with a carafon of beer, and had counted on a 
supper that mght by little Chai lotto’s side • so, while the child lay sobbing 
on her bed, the mother stood over hei, and lashed her. Eor Geneial 
Baynes, — a brave man, a kind-heaittd man, — to have to look on whilst 
this torture was inflicted, must have been a hard duty. He could not eat 
the boarding-house dinner, though he took his place at the table at the 
sound of the dismal bell Madame lieiself was not picsent at the meal; 
and you know poor Charlotte’s place was vacant Her father went up- 
staiis, and paused by her bed -room door, and listened. He heard mni- 
muis within, and madame’s voice, as he stumbled at the door, cried 
haishly, “ Qui est la?" He enteicd Madame was sitting on the bed, 
with Charlotte’s head on hei lap The thick brown ti esses were falling 
over the child’s white night-diess, and she lay almost motionless, and 
sobbing feebly “Ah, it is you, generall" said madame. “You have 
done a pietty woik, su ' ” “ Mamma says, won’t yon take something, 

Cliailotte, deal ^ ” faltered the old man, “ Will you leave her tranquil 7 ” 
said madame, with her deep voice The father reticated When madame 
w’ent out presently to get that panacea, une t(me de the, for her poor little 
fiiend, she found the old gentleman seated ou a poitraanteau at-his door. 
“ Is she — IS she a little better now t " he sobbed out Madame shrugged 
her shoulders, and looked down on the veteran with supeib scoin. “ Vous 
n'etes qu'un poltron, general she said, and swept downstans Baynes 
was beaten indeed He was suffering horrible pain. He was quite 
unmanned, and tears were trickling down his old cheeks as he sate 
wretchedly there m the dark. His wife did not leave the table as long 
as dinner and desseit lasted She read Galignam resolutely aflei wards. 
She told the children not to make a noise, as their sister was upstaiis 
with a bad headache. But she revoked that statement as it were (as 
she revoked at c^rds presently), by asking the Miss Bolderos to play one 
of their duets. 

I wonder whether Philip walked up and down before the house that 
night 7 Ah I it was a dismal night for all of them : a racking pain, a 
cruel sense of shame, throbbed under Baynes’s cotton tassel ; and as for 
Mrs. Baynes, I hope there was not much rest or comfort under her old 
nightcap. Madame passed the greater part of the night in a great chaii 
in Chailotte’s bed-room, where the poor child heard the hours toll one 
after the other, and found no comfort m the dreary rising of the dawn. 

At a very early hour of the dismal rainy morning, what made poor 
little Charlotte fling her arms round madame, and cry out, “ Ah, que je 
vous aims! ah, que vms eles bonne, madam I" and smile almost happily 
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Ihrongh her tears? In the firat place, madame went to CJIiaj-lotte’s 
dressing-table, whence she took a pair of scissors. Then the little maid 
sat up on her bed, with her broivn hair clustering ovei- her shoulders; 
and madame took a lock of it, and cut a thick curl ; and kissed poor 
little Charlotte’s red eyes ; and laid her pale cheek on the pillow, and 
carefully covered her ; and bade her, wiA many tender words, to go to 
sleep “ If you aie veiy good, and will go to sleep, he shall have it in 
half an hour,” madame said. “ And as I go downstairs, I will tell 
Frangoise to have some tea ready for you when you ling.” And this 
promise, and the thought of what madame was going to do, comforted 
Charlotte in her misery. And with many fond, fond prayers for Philip, 
and consoled by thinking, “ Now she must have gone the greater part of 
the way ; now she must be with him ; now he knows I will never, never 
love any but him,” she fell asleep at length on hei moistened pillow • and 
was smiling m her sleep, and I daresay dreaming of Phihp, when the 
noise of the fall of a piece of furniture roused her, and she awoke out 
of her dream to see the grim old mothei, in her white nightcap and white 
dressing-gown, standing by her side 

Never nimd. “ She has seen him now. She has told him now,” was 
the child’s very first thought as her eyes fairly opened “ He knows that 
I never, never will think of any but him ” She felt as if she was actually 
there in Philip’s room, speaking herself to him ; murmuring vows which 
her fond hps had whispered many and many a time to her lover And now he 
knew she would never break them, she was consoled and felt moie courage 

“ Ton have had some sleep, Charlotte ? ” asks Mis, Baynes. 

“ Yes, I have been asleep, mamma.” As she speaks, she feels under 
the pillow a little locket containing — what 7 I suppose a sci ap of Mr. 
Philip's lank hair. 

“ I hope you are in a less wicked frame of mind than when I left you 
last night,” continues the matron. 

“ Was I Wicked for loving Philip 7 Then I am wicked still, mamma ! ” 
cries the child, sitting up in her bed. And she clutches that little Took of 
hair which nestles under her pillow. 

“ What nonsense, child 1 This is what you get out of your stupid 
novels. I tell you he does not think about you. He 14 quite a reckless, 
careless libertine.” 

“ Yes, BO reckless and oaieless that we owe him the bread we eat. He 
doesn’t think of me 1 Doesn’t he 7 Ah — ” Here she paused as a clock 
in a neighbouring chamber began to strike. “ Now,” she thought, “ he , 
has got my message 1 ” A smile dawned over her face. She sank back on 
her pillow, turning her head from her mother. She kissed the locket, and 
murmured: “Not think of me 1 Don't you, don't you, my dear !" She 
did not heed the woman by her side, hear her voice, or for a moment 
seian aware of her presence. Charlotte w'as away in Philip’s loom ; she 
saw him talking with her messenger ; heard his voice so deep, and so 
sweet; knew that the promises he had spoken he never would break. 
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With gleaming eyes and lliiishing cheeks she looked at liBt mother, hef 
enemy She held her talisman locket and pressed it to her heart. No, 
she would never be untrue to him ! No, he would never, never desert her ! 
And as Mis Baynes looked at the honest indignation beaming in the 
child’s face, she read Charlotte’s revolt, defiance, perhaps victory. The 
meek child who never befoie had questioned an order, or formed a wish 
which she would not sacrifice at her mother’s order, was now in arms 
asserting independence But I should think mamma is not going to give 
up the command after a single act of revolt ; and that she u ill try more 
attempts than one to caiole or coerce her rebel. 

Meanwhile let Fancy leave the talisman locket nestling on Charlotte’s 
little heart (in which soft shelter methinks it were pleasant to linger). Let 
her wrap a shawl round her, and affix to her feet a pair of stout goloshes , 
let her walk rapidly through the muddy Champs Elysees, where, in this 
inclement season, only a few policemen and artisans are to be found 
moving. Let her pay a halfpenny at tlie Pont des Invalides, and so march 
stoutly along the quays, by the Chamber of Deputies, wheie as yet deputies 
assemble : and trudge along the rivei side, until she reaches Seine Street, 
into which, as you all know, the Rue Poussin debouches This was the 
road brave Madame Smolensk took on a gusty, rainy autumn morning, and 
on foot, for five-franc pieces were scarce with the good woman. Before the 
IlStel Poussin {ah, qu'on y kait bien a vingt ans ') is a little painted wicket 
which opens, iinging, and then theie is the passage, you know, with the 
stair leading to the upper legions, to Monsieur Philippe’s room, which is 
on the first floor, as is that of Bouchard, the painter, who has his atelier 
over the way. A bad painter is Bouchard, but a worthy friend, a cheery 
companion, a modest, amiable gentleman. And a fare good fellow is 
Laberge of the second floor, the poet from Caicassohne, who pretends to 
be studying law, but whose heart is with the Muses, and whose talk is 
of Victor Hugo and Alfred de Musset, whose veises he will repeat to 
all comers. Near Label ge (I think I have heard Philip say) lived Escasse, 
a Southern man too — a capitalist — a clerk m a bank, qvoi ' — whose apart- 
ment was decorated sumptuously with his own fuiniture, who had Spanish 
Wine and sausages in cupboards, and a bag of dollars for a friend in 
need Is Escasse alive still ’ Philip Firmin wonders, and that old colonel, 
who lived on the same floor, and who had been a pnsoner in England ? 
What wonderful descriptions that Colonel Dujarret had of les meess 
anglatses and their singularities of dress and behaviour 1 Though con- 
quered and a prisoner, what a conqueror and enslaver he itfas, when 
in our country ! You see, in his rough way, Philip used to imitate 
these people to his friends, and we almost fancied we could see the hotel 
before us It was very clean, it was very cheap; it was very daik , 
it was very cheerful capital coiTee and bread-and-butter for breakfast 
for flfteen sous ; capital bedroom au premier for thirty francs a month — 
dinner if you would for I forget how little, and a meiTy talk round the 
pipes and the grog afterwards — the grog, or the modest eau mcrie. Here 
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Colonel Dujariet recorded bis riotories over both sexes. Here Colonel 
l^mowski sighed over his enslaved Poland. Tymowski was the second 
who was to act for Philip, in case the Ringwood Twysden affair ^ould have 
come to any violent conclusion. Here Laherge bawled poetry to Philip, who 
no doubt in his turn confided to the young Frenchman his own hopes and 
passion. JDeep into the night he would Mt talking of his love, of her good- 
ness, of her beauty, of her innocence, of her dreadful mother, of her good 
old father — gite sqais-je ? Have we not said that when this man had any- 
thing on his mind, straightway he bellowed foith his opinions to the 
umverse '> Philip, away from his love, would roar out her praises for hours 
and hours to Laherge, until the candles burned down, until the hour for 
rest was come and could be delayed no longer. Then he would hie to bed 
with a prayer for her; and the very instant he awoke begin to think of her, 
and bless her, and thank God for her love. Poor as Mr. Philip was, yet as 
the possessor of health, content, honour, and that priceless pure jewel the 
girl’s love, I think we will not pity him much ; though, on the night when 
he received his dismissal fiom Mis. Baynes, he must have passed an awful 
time, to be sme. Toss, Philip, on your bed of pain, and doubt, and fear. 
ToU, heavy hours, from mght till dawn. Ah ! ’twas a weary night through 
which two sad young heai ts heard you tolling. 

At a pretty early hour the various occupants of the crib at the Rue 
Poussin used to appear in the dingy little salle-a-manger, and partake 
of the breakfast there provided. Monsieur Menou, in his shirt-sleeves, 
shared and distributed the meal. Madame Menou, with a Madras hand- 
kerchief roimd her grizzling head, laid down the smoking coffee on the 
sliming oil-cloth, whilst each guest helped himself out of a little museum 
of napkins to his own particular towel. The room was small : the break- 
fast was not fine . the guests who paitook of it were certainly not remark- 
able for the luxury of clean linen ; but Philip — ^who is many years older 
now than when he dwelt in this hotel, and is not pinched for money at all, 
you will be pleased to hear, (and between ourselves has become rather a 
gourmand,) — declares he was a very happy youth at this humble Hotel 
Poussin, and sighs for the days when he was sighing for Miss Charlotte. 

Well, he has passed a dreadful mght of gloom and terror. I doubt 
that he has bored Laberge very much with his tears and despondency. 
And now mornmg has come, and, as he is having his breakfast with 
one or more of the before-named worthies, the htde boy-of-all-work 
enters, grinning, his phmet under his arm, and cries “ Une dame pour 
M. Philippe 1 ” 

“ Une dame," says the French colonel, looking up from his paper ; 
“ allez, mauvais sujet 1 " 

“ Grand Dieul what has happened?" cries Philip, running forward, as 
he recognizes madame's tall Ggure in the passage. They go up to his room, 
1 suppose, regardless of the grim and sneers of the little boy with the 
plumet, who aids the maid-servant to make the beds ; and who thinks 
Monsieur Fhibppe has a very elderly ocqualntauce. 
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Philip closes the door upon his visitor, who looks at him with so much 
hope, kindness, confidence in her eyes, that the poor fellow is encouraged 
almost ere she begins to speak. “ Yes, you have reason ; I come from 
the little person,’’ Madame Smolensk said ; “ the means of resisting that 
poor dear angel ! She has passed a sad night. What I You, too, have 
not been to bed, poor young man ! " Indeed Philip had only thrown 
himself on his bed, and had kicked there, and had groaned there, and had 
tossed there ; and had tried to read, and, 1 daresay, remembered after- 
wards, uith a strange interest, the book he read, and that other thought 
uluch was throbbing in his brain all the time whilst he was reading, and 
whilst the wakeful hours went wearily tolling by. 

“No, in effect,” says poor Philip, rolling a dismal cigarette; “the 
night has not been too fine. And she has suffered too ? Heaven bless her ! ” 
And then Madame Smolensk told how the little dear angel had ciied all 
the night long, and how the Smolensk had not succeeded in comforting 
her, until she promised she would go to Philip, and tell him that his 
Charlotte would be his for ever and ever ; that she never could think of 
any man but him ; that he was the best, and the dearest, and the bravest, 
and the truest Philip, and that she did not beheve one word of those 

wicked stones told against him by “ Hold, Monsieur Philippe, I suppose 

Madame la Gen4rale has been talking about you, and loves you no more," 
cned Madame Smolensk. “ We other women are assassins — assassins, see 
you 1 But Madame la G4n4rale went too far with the htde maid. She 
IS an obedient little maid, the dear Miss ' — trembling before her mother, 
and always ready to yield — only now her spirit is roused ; and she is 
yours and yours only. The little dear, gentle child 1 Ah, how pretty 
she was, leaning on my shoulder. I held her there — yes, there, my poor 
gar 90 n, and I cut this from her neck, and brought it to thee. Come, 
embrace me. Weep ; that does good, Philip. I love thee well. Go — 
and thy httle— It is an angel I ” And so, in the hour of their pain, 
myriads of manly hearts have found woman’s love ready to soothe their 
anguish. 

Leaving to Phdip that thick curhng lock of brown hair, (from a head 
where now, mayhap, there is a hne or two of matron silver,) this Sama- 
ritan plods her way back to her own house, where her own cares await 
her. But though the way is long, madame’s step is lighter now, as she 
thinks how Charlotte at the journey’s end is waiting for news of Phihp , 
and I suppose there are more kisses and embraces, when the good soul 
meets with the httle suffermg girl, and tells her how Philip will remain 
for ever true and &ithful; and how true love must come to a happy 
ending; and how die, Smolensk, will do all in her power to aid, comfort, 
and console her young friends. As for the writer of Mr. Philip’s 
memoirs, you see I never try to make any concealments. I have told 
you, all along, that Charlotte and Philip are marned, and I believe they 
are happy. But it is ceitain that they suffered dreadfully at this time 
of their lives ; and my wife says that Chailotte, if die alludes to the 
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period and the trial, speaks as thotigh they had both Undergone some 
hideous operation, the remembrance of which for ever causes a pang to 
the memoiy. So, my young lady, will you have your trial one day, to 
be borne, pray Heaven, with a meek spirit. Ah, how surely the turn 
comes to all of us 1 Look at Madame Smolend: at her luncheon-table, 
this day alter her visit to Philip at his lodging, after comforting little 
Charlotte in her pain. How brisk she is ! How good-natured ! How 
she smiles 1 How she speaks to all her company, and carves for her 
guests 1 You do not suppose she has no griefs and cares of her own ? 
You know better. I daresay she is thinking of her creditors; of her 
poveity; of that accepted biU which will come due next week, and so 
forth, The Samaritan who rescues you, most likely, has been robbed and 
has bled in his day, and it is a wounded arm that bandages yours when 
bleeding 

If Anatole, the boy who scoured the plain at the IT6tel Poussin, with 
his plvmet m his jacket-pocket, and his slippers soled with scnibbing 
blushes, saw the embrace between Philip and his good friend, I believe, 
in his experience at that hotel, he never witnesssed a transaetion more 
honourable, generon.s, and blameless Put what construction you will on 
the business, Anatole, you little imp of mischief! your mother never gave 
you a kiss more tender than that which Madame Smolensk bestowed on 
Philip— than that which she gave Philip f — than that which she carried 
back from him and faithfully placed on poor little Charlotte’s pale lound 
cheek. The world is ftiU of love and pity, I say. Had there been less 
suffering, there would have been less kindness I, for one, almost wish to 
he ill again, so that the friends who succoured me might once more come 
to my rescue. 

To poor little wounded Charlotte in her bed, our friend tfce mistress of 
the boarding-bonse brought back inexpressible comfort. "Wbatevei might 
betide, Philip would never desert her ' “ Think you I Would ever have 

gone on such an embassy for a French girl, or interfered between her and 
hei parents ^ ” madame asked “ Never, never > But you and Monsieur 
Philippe are already betrothed before Heaven; and I should despise you, 
Charlotte, I should despise him, vere either to draw' back" This little 
point being settled in Miss Charlotte’s mind, I can fancy she is immensely 
soothed and comforted ; that hope and courage settle in her heart ; that 
the colour comes hack to her young cheeks ; that she can come and join 
her family as she did yesterday. “I told you she never cared about him,” 
says Mrs. Baynes to her husband. “ Faith, no • she can’t have cared for 
him mneb," says Baynes, with something of a sorrow that his girl should 
be so light-minded. But you and I, who have been behind the scenes, 
who have peeped into Philip’s bedroom and behind poor Charlotte’s 
modest curtains, know that the girl had revolted from her parents ; and so 
children will if the authority exercised over them is too tyrannical or unjust. 
Gentle Charlotte, who scarce ever resisted, was aroused and m rebellion ; 
honest Charlotte, who used to speak all her thoughts, now hid them, aud 
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deceived father and mother : — ^yes, deceived : — what a confession to make 
regarding a young lady, the prma donna of our opera ! Mrs. Baynes is, 
as usual, writing her lengthy scraw'ls to sister MaeWhirter at Tours, and 
informs the major’s lady that she has very great satisfection in at last 
being able to announce “that that most imprudent and in all respects 
ineligible engagement between her Charlotte and a certain young man, Son 
of a bankrupt London physician, is come to an end Mi. F.'s conduct ha.s 
been so wild, so gross, so disorderly and ungentlcmanlike, that the general 
(and you know, Mana, how soft and sweet a tempered man Baynes is) has 
told Mr Firmm his opinion in unmistakeab^e words, and foibidden him 
to continue his visits After seeing him evei-y day for six months, during 
which time she has accustomed herself to his pecuhaiities, and his often 
coarse and odious expressions and conduct, no w'onder the separation 
has been a shock to dear Char, though I believe the young man feels 
nothing who has been the cause of all tins gnef That he cares but httle 
for her, has been my opinion all along, though she, aitless child, gave him 
her whole affection He has been accustomed to throw over women; 
and the brother of a young lady whom hir F had courted and left 
(and who has made a most excellent match since,) showed his indignation 
at Mr. F.’s conduct at the embassy ball the other night, on which the 
young man took advantage of his greatly superior size and strength to 
begin a mlgar hoxing-matcli, in which both parties were severely wounded. 
Of course you saw the paragraph in Galtgnam about the whole affair. I 
sent our dresses, but it did not print them, though our names appeared 
as amongst the company Anything more singulai than the appearance 
of Mr F you cannot ivell imagine. I wore my garnets ; Charlotte (who 
attracted universal admiration) was in, &c &c Of course, the separation 
has occasioned her a good deal of pain, for Mr. F. certainly behaved 
with much kindness and forbeaiance on a previous occasion. But the 
general will not hear of the continuance of the connection lie says the 
young man’s conduct has been too gross and shameful ; and when once 
roused, you know, I might as well attempt to chain a tiger as Baynes. 
Our poor Char will suffer no doubt m consequence of the behaviour of 
this brute, but she has ever been an obedient child, who knows how to 
honour her father and mother. She hears up vconderfully, though, of 
course, the dear child suffers at the parting. I think if she were to go to 
you and MaeWhirter at Tours for a month or two, she would be all the 
better for change of air, too, dear Mac Come and fetch her, and we will 
pay the dawk She would go to certain poverty and wretchedness did she 
marry this most violent and disreputable young man. The general sends 
regards to Mac, and I am," &e. 

That these were the actual words of Mrs Baynes’s letter I cannot, as 
a veracious biographer, take upon myself to say. I never saw the document, 
though I have had the good fortime to peruse others from the same hand. 
Charlotte saw the letter some time after, upon one of those not unfrequent 
occasions, when a quarrel occurred between the two sisters — Mrs. Major 
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and Mrs. General — and Charlotte mentioned the contents of the letter to a 
friend of mine who has talked to me about his affairs, and especiall 7 his 
love affairs, for many and many a long hour. And shi ewd old woman as 
Mrs. Baynes may be, you may see how utterly she was mnitaken in fancy- 
ing that her daughter’s obedience was still secure The httle maid had left 
father and mother, at first with their eager sanction ; her love had been 
given to Firmin ; and an inmate — a prisoner if you will — ^under her 
ftther's roof, her heart remained with Phdip, however time or distance 
might separate them. 

And now, as we have the command of Philip’s desk, and are free to 
open and read the private letters which relate to his history, I take leave 
to put in a document which waspennedmhis place of exile by his worthy 
father, upon receiving the news of the quarrel described in the last chapter 
of these memoirs : — 

“Asior House, New Torh, September 27. 

“ Dear Philip, — I received the news in your last kmd and affectionate 
lettei with not immingled pleasure : but ah, what pleasure in life does not 
carry its amari ahquid along with it ! That you are hearty, cheerful, 
and industrious, earmng a small competence, I am pleased indeed to think: 
that you talk about being married to a penniless girl I can’t say gives me 
a very sincere pleasure. With your good looks, good manners, attain- 
ments, you might have hoped for a better match than a half-pay officer’s 
daughter. But ’tia useless speculating on what might have been. We 
are puppets in the hands of fate, most of us We are earned along by a 
power stronger than ourselves. It has driven me, at sixty years of age, 
from competence, general respect, high position, to poverty and exile. So 
be it 1 laudo manentem, as my dehghtfiil old friend and philosopher teaches 

me — si celeres quatit pennas you know the rest. Whatever our 

fortune may be, 1 hope that my Phihp and his &tlier will bear it with 
the courage of gentlemen. 

“ Our papers have announced the death of your poor mother’s uncle, 
Loid Bingwood, and 1 had a fond lingering hope that he might have 
left some token of remembrance to his brother’s grandson. He has not. 
You have proham pauperiem sine dote. You have courage, health, strength, 
and talent. 1 was m greater straits than you are at your age. My fiither 
was not as indulgent as yours, 1 hope and trust, has been. From debt and 
dependence I worked myself up to a proud position by my own efforts. 
That the storm overtook me and engulphed me afterwards, is true. But I 
am like the merchant of my favourite poet : I still hope— ay, at 63 ! — to 
mend my Mattered ships, indocilts pauperiem pati. 1 still hope to pay 
back to my dear boy that fortune which ought to have been his, and which 
went down in my own shipwreck. Sometbmg tells me I must— I will ! 

“ I agree with you that your escape from Agnes Twysden has been a 
piece of good fortune for you, and am much diverted by your account of 
her dusTcy innanwrato 1 Between ourselves, the fondness of the Twysdens 
for money amounted to meanness. And though I always received Twysden 
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in dear old Parr Street, as I trust a gentleman should, his company iras 
insufferably tedious to me, and his vulgar loquacity odious. His son 
also liras little to my taste. Indeed I was heartily relieved when I found 
your connection with that family was over, knowing their rapacity about 
money, and that it was your fortime, not you, they were anxious to secure 
for Agnes. 

“You will be glad to hear that I am in not inconsiderable practice 
aheady. My reputation as a physician had preceded me to this country. 
My work on Gout was favourably noticed here, and in Philadelphia, 
and in Boston, by the scientific journals of those great cities. People are 
more generous and compassionate towards misfortune here than in our 
cold-hearted island I could mention several gentlemen of New York 
who have suffered shipwreck like myself, and aie now prosperous and 
respected I had the good fortune to he of considerable professional 
service to Colonel J. B Fogle, of New York, on our voyage out , and the 
colonel, who is a leading peisonage here, has shown himself not at all 
ungrateful Those who fancy that at New York people cannot appreciate 
and understand the manners of a gentleman, are not a little mistaken; 
and a man who, like myself, has hved with the best society in London, 
has, 1 flatter myself, not lived in that society quite m vain The colonel 
IS proprietor and editor of one of the most brilhant and influential j'ournals 
of the city. You know that arms and the toga are often worn heie by 
the same individual, and 

“ I had actually written thus far when I read in the colonel’s paper — 
the New York Emei aid — an account of your battle with your cousin at the 
Embassy ball ' Oh, you pugnacious Phihp 1 Well, young Twysden was 
very vulgar, very rude and overbearing, and, I have no doubt, deserved 
the chastisement you gave him. By the way, the correspondent of the 
Emerald makes some droll blunders regarding you in his letter. We are 
all fair game for publicity in this coimtry, where the press is free with a 
vengeance; and your private affairs, or mine, or the President’s, or our 
gracious Queen’s, for the matter of that, are discussed with a freedom 
which certainly amounts to licence. The colonel’s lady is passing the 
winter in Pans, where I should wisli you to pay your respects to hei 
Her husband has been most kind to me I am told that Mrs F. lives in 
the very choicest French society, and the friendship of this family may 
be useful to you as to your affectionate father, 

«G. B F. 

“ Address as usual, until you hear further from me, as Dr Brandon, 
New York. I wonder whether Lord Estndge has asked you after his old 
college friend ? When he was Headbury and at Trinity, he and a certain 
pensioner whom men used to nickname Brummelt Firmin were said to be 
the best dressed men in the university. Estndge has advanced to rank, 
to honours 1 You may rely on it, that he will have one of the very next 
vacant garters. What a different, what an unfortunate career, has been 
his quondam friend’s 1— an exile, an inhabitant of a small room in a great 
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hotel, whefe I sit at a scrambling public table v, ith all sorts of coarse people 1 
The way in which they bolt their dinner, often with a knife, shocks me. 
Tour remittance was most welcome, small as it was. It shows my Philip 
has a kind heart Ah ! why, why are you thinking of marriage, who are 
so poor 7 By the way, your encouraging account of your circumstances has 
induced me to draw upon you for 100 dollars. The bill will go to Europe 
by the packet which carries this letter, and has kindly been cashed for me 
by my friends, Messrs. Plaster and Shinman, of Wall Street, respected 
bankers of this city. Leave your card with Mrs. Fogle. Her husband 
himself may be useflil to you and your ever attached 

“ Fathee.” 

We take the ^^ew York Emerald at Bays's, and in it I had read a 
very amusing account of our friend Philip, in an ingenious correspondence 
entitled “ Lettere from an Attach^,” which appeared in that journal. I 
even copied the paragraph to show to my wife, and peihaps to forward to 
our fiiend. 

“ I promise you,” wrote the attache, “ the new country did not dis- 
grace the old at the British Embassy ball on Queen Vic's birthday. 
Colonel Z. B Hoggins's lady, of Albany, and the peerless bride of Elijah 
J Dibbs, of Twenty-ninth Street in your city, were the observed of all 
observers for splendour, for elegance, for refined native beauty The 
Eoyal Dukes danced with nobody else ; and at the attention of one of tlue 
Princes to the lovely Miss Dibbs, I observed his Eoyal Duchess looked as 
block as thunder Supper handsome Back Delmonico to beat it Cham- 
pagne so BO. By the way, the young fellow who writes here for the 
Eall Mall Gazette got too much of the champagne on board — as usual, I 
am told. The Honourable R Twysdeu, of London, was rude to my young 
chap’s partner, or winked at him offensively, or trod on his toe, or I don't 
know what — ^bnt young F. followed him into the garden ; hit out at him ; 
sent him flying, like a spread eagle into the midst of an lEummation, and 
left him there sprawling Wild, rampageous fellow this young F , has 
already spent his own fortune, and ruined his poor old father, who has 
been forced to cross the water. Old Louis Philippe went away early. 
He talked long with our minister about his travels in our country I was 
standing by, but in course ain’t so lU-bied as to say what passed between 
them ” 

In this way history is written. I daresay about others besides Philip, 
in English papeis as well as American, have fables been narrated. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

COXTAISS A TCS OT WAU. 

HO Avas the first to spread the 
report that Philip was a prodig-al 
■who had ruined his poor confiding 
fathci ’ I thought I knew a per- 
son who might be interested in 
getting under any shelter, and 
saciificing even his own son for 
his own advantage. I thought 
I knew a man who had done as 
mneh already, and surely might 
do so again ; but my wife flew 
into one of her tempests of indig- 
nation, when I hinted something 
of this, clutched her oivn children 
to 1.01 Lonit, accoidoig to iici ni.itcinal Avont, asked me was there any 
poAver would cause me to belie them'^ and sternly lebuked me for daring 
to be so wicked, heartless, and cynical My dear creature, wrath is no 
answer. You call me heartless and cynic, for saying men are false and 
Avioked Have 3'on never lieaid to whiit lengths some bankrupts will go ? 
To appease the wolves who chase them in the winter forest, have you not 
read hoAv some travellers will cast all their provisions out of the sledge 7 
then, Avhen all the provisions are gone, don’t you knoAv that they Avill fling 
out perhaps the sister, perhaps the mother, perhaps the baby, the little, 
de.sr, tender innocent Don’t you see him tumbling among the hoivling 
pack, and the wolves gnashing, gnawing, crashing, gobbling him up in the 
snow? O honor — horror' My wife diaAvs all the young ones to her 
breast as I utter these fiendish remarks She hugs them in her embrace, 
and says, “ For sliame ' " and that I am a monster, and so on. Go 
to ' Go down on your knees, woman, and acknowledge the sinfulness of 
our humankind Hoav long had our race existed ere muider and A'lolence 
began 7 and how old was the world ere brother slew brother ’ 

Well, my Avife and I came to a compromise I might have my 
opinion, but was there any need to communicate it to poor Philip 7 No, 
surely. So I never sent him the extract from the New York Emerald ; 
though, of course, some other good-natured friend did, and I don’t think 
my magnanimous friend cared much. As for supposing that his oavh 
father, to cover his own character, would he away his son’s — such a 
piece of artifice was quite beyond Philip’s comprehension, Avho has been 
all his life slow in appreciating roguery, or recognizing that there is 
meanuesa and double-dealing in the woild "Wheii he onee comes to 
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understand the fact; when he once comprehends that Tartuflfe is a 
bambuir and swelling Bufo is a toady ; then my fiiend becomes as ab- 
surdly indignant and mistrustful as before he was admiring and confiding. 
Ah, Philip 1 Tartnffe has a number of good, respectable qualities j and 
Bulb, though an undergronnd odious animal, may have a precious jewel in 
his head. ’Tis you are cynical. / see the good qualities in these rascals 
whom you spurn. I see. I shrug my shoulders. I smile ; and you call 
me cynic. 

It was long before Philip could comprehend why Charlotte’s mother 
turned upon him, and tried to force her daughter to forsake him. “ I 
have offended the old woman in a hundred ways,” he would say. “ My 
tobacco annoys her ; my old clothes offend her ; the very English I speak 
is often Greek to her, and she can no more construe my sentences than I 
can the Hindostanee jargon she talks to her husband at dinner ” “ My 

dear fellow, if you had ten thousand a year she would try and construe 
your sentences, or accept them even if not understood,” I would reply. 
And some men, whom you and I know to be mean, and to be false, and to 
be flatterers and parasites, and to be inexorably hard and cruel in their 
own private circles, w'lll surely pull a long face to-morrow, and say, “ Oh 1 
the man’s so cynical ” 

I acquit Baynes of what ensued. I hold Mis. B. to have been the 
criminal — the stupid crimmal. The husband, like many other men 
extremely brave in active life, was at home timid and irresolute. Of two 
heads that he side by side on the same pillow for thirty years, one must 
contain the stronger power, the more enduring resolution. Baynes, away 
from his wife, was shrewd, couiageous, gay at tunes , when widi her he 
was fascinated, torpid under the power of this baleful superior creature. 
“ Ah, when we were subs together in camp m 1803, what a lively fellow 
Charley Baynes was !” his comrade, Colonel Bunch, would say. “That was 
before he ever saw his wife’s yellow face; and what a slave she has made 
of him I” 

After that fiital conversation which ensued on the day succeeding the 
hall, Phihp did not come to dinner at madame’s according to his custom. 
Mrs Baynes told no family stones, and Colonel Bunch, who had no special 
hking for the young gentleman, did not trouble himself to make any 
inqumes about him. One, two, three days passed, and no Philip. At 
last the colonel says to the general, with a sly look at Charlotte, “Baynes, 
where is our young fhend with the mustachios ? We have not seen him 
these three days.” And he gives an arch look at poor Charlotte. A 
burning blush flamed up m little Charlotte’s pale face, as she looked at her 
parents and then at their old friend. “ Mr. Firmin does not come, because 


papa and mamma have forbidden bun,” says Charlotte. “I suppose he 
only comes where he is welcome.” And, having made this audacious 
speech, I suppose the little maid tossed her little head up ; and wondered, 


in the silence which ensued, whether all the company could hear her heart 
thumpmg. 
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Madame, from her central place, where ehe is earring, sees, from the 
looks of her guests, the indignant flushes on Charlotte’s face, the confusion 
on her father’s, the wiath on Mrs. Baynes’s, that some dreadful words are 
passing ; and in vain endeavours to turn the angiy current of talk. “ Z7» 
petit canard delicieux, godtez-en, madatne!” she cues. Honest Colonel 
Bunch sees the little maid with eyes flashing with anger, and trembling 
in every hmb. The oflfered duck having failed to create a diversion, he, 
too, tries a feeble commonplace. “ A httle difference, my dear,” ho saj s 
in an under voice. “ There will be such in the best regulated families 

Canard sauvage tres bong, madame, avec ” but he is allowed to speak 

no more, for 

“ What would you do. Colonel Bunch,” little Charlotte breaks out 
with her poor little nnging, trembbng voice — “ that is, if you vreie a 
young man, if another young man stiuck you, and insulted you ? ” I 
say she utters this in such a clear voice, that Fran 9 oise, the femme-de- 
chambre, that Auguste, the footman, that all the guests hear, that all the 
knives and forks stop their clatter. 

“Faith, my dear, I’d knock him doivn if I could,” says Bunch; and 
he catches hold of the httle maid’s sleeve, and would stop her speaking if 
he could 

“ And that is lAat Philip did,” cries Charlotte aloud ; “ and mamma 
has turned him out of the house — ^yes, out of the house, for acting like a 
man of honour 1 ” 

“ Go to your room this instant, miss I ” shrieks mamma As for old 
Baynes, his stained old umform is not more dingy-red than his wrinkled 
fijce and his throbbing temples He blushes iindei his wig, no doubt, 
could we see beneath that ancient aitiflce. 

“ What 18 it ? madame your mother dismisses you of my table ? I will 
come with you, my dear Miss Charlotte!” says madame, with much 
dignity. “ Serve the sugared plate, Auguste ! My ladies, you wdl excuse 
me t I go to attend the dear miss, who seems to me ill.” And slie uses 
up, and she follows poor little blushmg, burning, weeping Charlotte : 
and again, 1 have no doubt, takes her in her arms, and kisses, and cheers, 
and caresses her — at the threshold of the door — there by the staircase, 
among the cold dishes of the dinner, where Moira and Macgrigor had one 
moment before been marauding. 

Courage, ma Jille, courage, mon enfant I TenezI Behold something 
to console thee 1 ” and madame takes out of her pocket a little letter, and 
•gives it to the girl, who at sight of it kisses the superscription, and then in 
an anguish of love, and joy, and grief, falls on the neck of the kmd woman, 
who consoles her in her miseiy. Whose writing is it Charlotte kisses ? 
Can you guess by any means? Upon my word, Madame Smolensk, I 
never recommend ladies to take daughters to gour boarding-house. And 
I like you so much, I would not tell of you, but you know the house 
is shut up this many a long day. Oh ! the years slip away fugacious ; 
and the grass has grown over grav^i and many and many joys and 
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sorrows haye been born and hare died since then for Charlotte and 
Phihp: but that grief aches still in their bosoms at times; and that 
sorrow throbs at Charlotte’s heart again whenever she looks at a little 
yellow letter in her trinket-box : and she says to her children, “ Papa 
wrote that to me before we were married, my dears.” There are scarcely 
half-a-dozen words in the little letter, I believe ; and two of them are 
“for ever.” 

I could draw a ground-plan of madame’s house in the Champs 
Elys^es if I liked, for has not Philip shown me the place and described 
it to me many times 7 In front, and facing the road and garden, were 
inadaine’s loom and the salon ; to die back was the salle-k-manger , and a 
stair ran up the house (where the dishes used to be laid during dinner- 
time, and where Moira and Macgrigor fingered the meats and puddings) 
Mrs General Baynes’a rooms ivere on the third floor, looking on the 
Champs Elyaees, and into the garden-conit of the house below And on 
this day, as the dinner was necessarily short (owing to unhappy circum- 
stances), and the gentlemen were left alone glumly drinking their wine or 
grog, and Mrs. Baynes had gone upstairs to her own apartment, had 
slapped her boys and was looking out of window — was it not provoking 
that of all days in the world young Hely should ride up to the house on 
his capering mare, with his flower in his button-hole, W’ltli his little 
varnished toe-tips just touching his stiriups, and after peiforming various 
caracolades and gambadoes in the garden, kiss his yellow-kidded hand to 
Mrs. General Baynes at the window, hope Miss Baynes was quite well, 
and ask if he might come in and take a cup of tea f Chailotte, lying on 
madame's bed in the ground-floor room, heard Mr. Hely's sweet voice 
asking after her health, and the crunching of his hoise’s hoofs on the 
gravel, and she could even catch glimpses of that little form as the horse 
capered about in the court, though of course he could not see her where 
she was lying on the bed with her letter in her hand Mrs. Baynes at her 
wmdow had to wag her withered head front the casement, to groan out, “ My 
daughter is lying down, and has a bad headache, I am sorry to say,” and 
then she must have had the mortification to see Hely caper ofi", after 
waving her a genteel adieu The ladies in the front salon, who 
assembled after dinner, witnessed the transaction, and Mrs. Bunch, I 
daresay, had a glim pleasure at seeing Eliza Baynes’s young sprig of 
fashion, of whom Eiiza was for ever bragging, come at last, and obhged 
to ride away, not bootless, certainly, for where were feet more beautifully 
ehaussit f W after a bootless errand. 

Meanwhile the gentlemen sate awhile in the dining-room, after the 
British custom which such veterans liked too well to give up Other 
two gentlemen boarders went away, rather alarmed by that storm and 
outbreak in which Charlotte had quitted the dinner-table, and left the old 
soldiers together, to enjoy, as was their after-dinner custom, a sober glass 
of “ Bomething bot,” as the saying is. In truth, madame's wine Was of the 
poorest ; but what better could you expect for the money? 
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Baynes was not eager to be a^onc witli Bnncli, and I have no doubt 
began to blush again when he found himself tetc-a-tete with his old friend. 
But what was to be done 7 The general did not dare to go up-stairs to 
his own quniters, where poor Chailotte was probably crying, and hei 
mother in one of her tantrums Then in the salon there were the ladies 
of the boarding-house party, and there Mrs Bunch would be sure to be 
at him. Indeed, since the Baynes’ weio launched in the great world, 
Mrs Bunch was untiiingly sarcastic in her reiiiaiks about lords, ladies, 
attaches, ambassadois, and fine people in geneial. So Baynes sate with 
his friend, in the falling evening, in much silence, dipping his old nose iii 
the brandy -and -water 

Little square-faced, red-faced, whisker-dyed Colonel Bunch sate oppo- 
site his old companion, regarding him not without scorn. Bunch had a 
wife Bunch had feelings Do you suppose those feehngs had not been 
worked upon by that wife in private colloquies? Do you suppose — when 
two old women have lived together in pretty much the same rank of hfo, 
— if one suddenly gets promotion, is earned off to higher spheres, and 
talks of hei new friends, the countesses, duchesses, ambassadresses, as of 
course she will — do you suppose, I sr.y, that the unsuccessful woman 
will be pleased at the successful woman’s success 7 Your knowledge of 
your own heait, my dear lady, must tell you the tiuth in this matter I 
don’t want you to acknowledge that y'ou are angry because your sistei has 
been staying with the Duchess of Fitzbattleaxe, but you are, you know 
You have made sneering remarks to your husband on the subject, and 
such remarks, I have no doubt, were made by Mrs Colonel Bunch to her 
husband, regarding her poor friend Mrs. General Baynes 

During this parenthesis we have left the general dipping his nose in 
the brandy-and-water. He can’t keep it there for ever He must come 
up for air presently. His face must come out of the drink, and sigh over 
the table. 

“What’s this business, Baynes?” says the colonel “What’s the 
matter with poor Charley ” 

“ Family affairs — differences wdl happen,” says the general. 

“I do hope and trust nothing has gone wiong with her and young 
Firmin, Baynes^” 

The general does not like those fixed eyes staring at him under those 
bushy eyebrows, between those bushy, blackened whiskers 

“Well, then, yes, Bunch, soraefiiing has gone wrong; and given me 
and— and Mrs. Baynes — a deuced deal of pam too The young fellow 
has acted like a blackguard, biawling and fighting at an ambassador’s 
ball, bringing us .all to ndioule. He’s not a gentleman; that’s the long 
and short of it. Bunch; and so let’s change the subject” 

“ Why, consider the provocation he had ! ” ones the other, disre- 
garding entirely his friend’s prayer. “ I heard them talking about the 
business at Galignani’s this very day. A fellow swears at Firmin ; runs at 
him ; brags that he has pitched him over ; and is knocked down for his 
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pains. By George 1 I think Firmin was quite right. Were any man to 
do as much to me or you, what should we do, even at our age ?” 

“ We are military men. I said I didn’t wish to talk about the subject, 
Bunch,” says the general in rather a lofty manner. 

“ You mean that Tom Bunch has no need to put his oar in f " 

“ Precisely so,” says the other, cnrtly. 

” Mum’s the word I Let us talk about the dukes and duchesses at the 
ball. That's moie in your hne, now,” says the colonel, with rather a 
sneer. 

“ What do you mean by duchesses and dukes 7 What do you know 
about them, or what the deuce do I care ? ” asks the general. 

“Oh, they are tabooed too! Hang it! there’s no satisfying you,” 
growls the colonel. 

“ Look heie. Bunch,” the general bioke out; “ I must speak, since you 
won’t leave me alone. I am unhappy. You can see that well enough. 
For two or thiee nights past I have bad no rest This engagement of my 
child and Mr. Firmin can’t come to any good. You see what he is — an 
overbearing, ill-conditioned, quarrelsome fellow. What chance has 
Charley of being happy with such a fellow 7 ” 

“ I hold my tongue, Baynes. You told me not to put my oar in,” 
giowls the colonel. 

“ Oh, if that’s the way you take it. Bunch, of course tlicie’s no need 
for me to go on any more,” cues General Baynes. “If an old friend 
won’t give an old friend advice, by George, or help him in a strait, or say 
a kind word when he’s unhappy, I have done. I have known you for 
foity years, and I am mistaken in you — that's all.” 

“ There’s no contenting you. You say, Hold your tongue, and I shut 
my mouth. I hold my tongue, and you say, Why don’t you speak 7 Why 
don’t 1 7 Because you won’t like what I say, Charles Baynes : and so, 
what’s the good of more t.ilking 7 ” 

“ Confound it I” cries Baynes, with a thump of his glass on the table, 
“ but what do you say ” 

“I say, then, as jou will have it,” cries the other, clenching his fists in 
his pockets, — “ I say you are wanting a pretext for breaking ofiF this match, 
Baynes. 1 don’t say it is a good one, mind ; but your word is passed, 
and your honour engaged to a young fellow to whom you are under deep 
obligation.” 

“ What obhgation 7 Who has talked to you about my private affairs "> ” 
cries the general, reddening. “Has Philip Fiimm been bragging about 
his 7 ” 

“ You have yourself, Baynes. When you arrived here, you told me 
over and over again what the young fellow had done : and you certainly 
thought he acted like a gentleman then. If you choose to break your 
word to him now " 

“ Break my word I Great powers, do you know what you are saying, 
Bunch 7” ' 
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“ Yes, and what you are doing, Baynes.” 

“ Doing ? and what ? ” 

“ A damned ^ahby action ; that’s what j'ou ai*e doing, if you want to 
know. Don’t tell me. Why, do you suppose Fanny— do you suppose 
everybody doesn’t see what you are at? You think you can get a better 
match for the girl, and you and Eliza aie going to throw the young fellow 
over : and the fellow who held his hand, and might have ruined you if 
he liked. I say it is a cowardly action ! ” 

“ Colonel Bunch, do you dare to use such a word to me ? ” calls out 
the general, starting to his feet 

“ Dare be hanged 1 I say it’s a shabby action 1 ” roars the other, 
rising too. 

“ Hush ! unless you wish to disturb the ladies I Of course you know 
what your expression means. Colonel Bunch ? ” and the general drops his 
voice and sinks back to hia chair. 

“ I know what my words mean, and I stick to ’em, Baynes," growls the 
other ; “ which is more than you can say of yours.” 

“ I am dee’d if any man alive shall use this language to me,’’ says the 
general in the softest whisper, “ without accounting to me for it.” 

“Did you ever find me backward, Baynes, at that kind of thing? " 
growls the colonel, with a face hke a lobster and eyes starting from his 
head. 

“ Very good, sir. To-morrow, at youi eaihest convenience. I shall 
be at Galignani’s from eleven till one. With a fiiend if possible — What 
IS it, my love 7 A game at whist ? Well, no, thank you; I think I won’t 
play cards to-night.” 

It was Mrs Baynes who enteied the room when the two gentlemen 
were quarrelling : and the bloodthirsty hypociites instantly smoothed 
their lufSed brows and smiled on her with perfect courtesy. 

“ Whist — no ! I was thinking should we send out to meet him. He 
has never been in Paris " 

“ Hever been in Paris ? ” said the general, puzzled 

“ He will be here to-night, you know. Madame has a room ready 
for him.” 

“ The very thing, the very thing 1 ” cries General Baynes, with great 
glee. And Mrs Baynes, all unsuspicious of the quarrel between the old 
fnends, proceeds to inform Colonel Bunch that Major MacWhirter was 
expected that evening And then that tough old Colonel Bunch knew 
the cause of Baynes’s delight. A second was provided for the general — the 
very thing Baynes wanted. 

We have seen how Mrs Baynes, after taking counsel with her general, 
had privily sent for MacWhirter. Her plan was that Charlotte’s uncle should 
take her for awhile to Tours, and make her hear reason. Then Charley’s 
foolish passion for Philip would pass away. Then, if he dared to follow 
her so far, her aunt and uncle, two dragons of virtue and circumspection, 
would watch and guard her. Then, if Mrs. Hely was still of the same 
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mind, she and her son might easily take the post to Tours, ■vvheie, Philip 
being absent, young ‘Walsingham might plead his passion. The best part 
of the plan, peihaps, ivas the separation of our young couple. Charlotte 
would recover JMis. Baynes was sure of that. The little girl had made 
no outbieak until that sudden insurrection at dinner which we have 
witnessed, and her mother, who had domineered over the child all her life, 
thought she was still in her power. She did not know that she had passed 
the bounds of authoiity, and that with her behaviour to Philip her child’s 
allegiance had ie\o]ted. 

Bunch then, fioin Baynos’s look and expression, perfectly understood 
what his adveisary meant, and that the general’s second was found. His 
own he had in his eye — a tough little old aimy suigeon of Peninsular and 
Indian times, who lived hard by, who would aid as second and doctor too, 
ifneedweie — and so kill two buds with one stone, as they say. The 
colonel would go forth that veiy instant and seek for Dr. Martin, and be 
hanged to Baynes, and a plague on the whole transaction and the folly of 
two old fiiends burning powder in such a qnairel. But he knew what a 
bloodthirsty little fellow that henpecked, silent Baynes was when lonsed, 
and as for himself— a fellow use that kind of language to me ? By George, 
Tom Bunch was not going to baulk him I 

Whose W'as that tall figure prowhng about mndame’s house in the 
Champs Elysees when Colonel Bunch issued forth in quest of bis friend , 
who had been watched by the police and mistaken for a suspicious cha- 
laoter ; who had been looking up at madames wmdow’s now that the 
evening shades had fallen? Oh, you goose of a Philip I (for of course, my 
deals, you guess the spy was P F Esq.) you look up at the premier, and 
theie IS the Beloved in niadame’s room on the ground floor,— in yonder 
room, wheie a lamp is buimng and casting a faint light acioss the bais of 
Xhe jalousie If Philip knew she was there he would be transfoimed into 
a clematis, and climb up the bars of the window, and twine round them all 
night. But you see he tliinks she is on the first floor ; and the glances of 
his passionate eyes are taking aim at the wiong windows. And now Colonel 
Bunch comes foitli in his stout stmtting way, in his little military cape — 
quick march — and Philip is startled like a guilty thing surprised, and 
dodges behind a tree in the avenue. 

The colonel depaited on his murderous errand. Philip still continues 
to ogle the window of his heait (the wrong window), defiant of the police- 
man, who tells him to cm culer. He has not watched here many mmutes 
more, ere a hackney-coach diives up with portmanteaux on the roof and 
a lady and gentleman within. 

You see Mrs. MaoWhirtev thought she os well as her husband might 
have a peep at Paiis. As Mao’s coacli-lnie was paid, Mrs Mao could 
afford a little outlay of money. And if they were to bung Charlotte back 
— Charlotte in grief and agitation, pooi child — a matron, an aunt, would 
be a much fitter companion for her than a major, however gentle So 
the pair of MacWhntets journeyed from Tours — a long journey it was 
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before railways were invented — and afler four-awd-twenty Vowvs ot aqneexe 
in the diligence, presented themselves at nightfall at Madame Smolensk s. 

The Baynes’ boys dashed into the garden at the sound of wheels. 
“Mamma — mammal it’s uncle Mac !” these innocents cried, as they lanto 
the railings. “ Uncle Mao ! what could bring him 7 Oh ! they aie going 
to send me to him I they are going to send me to him ! " thought 
Chailotte, starting on her bed. And on this, I daresay, a certain locket 
was kissed more vehemently than ever. 

“ I say, ma I” cries the ingenuous Moira, jumping back to the house; 
it’s uncle Mac, and aunt Mao, too ! ” 

“ What?" cues mamma, with anything but pleasure in her voice ; 
and then turning to the dinmg-room, where her husband still sate, she 
called out, “ General 1 here’s MacWhirter and Emily J ” 

Mrs. Baynes gave her sister a very grim kiss. 

“ Dearest Eliza, I thought it was such a good opportunity of coming, 
and that I might be so useful, you know pleads Emily. 

“ Thank you. How do you do, MaoWliirter 7 ” says the grim gen&ale- 

“ Glad to see you, Baynes, my boy 1” 

“ How d’ye do, Emily 7 Boys, bring your uncle’s traps. Didn’t 
know Emily was coming, Mac Hope theie’s room for her ' ” sighs the 
general, coming forth from his pailcur. 

The major was struck by the sad looks and pallor of his brother- 
in-law. “ By George ! Baynes, you look as yellow as a guinea. How’s 
Tom Bunch 7” 

“ Come into this room along with me. Have some brandy-and-water, 
hlac. “ Auguste ! 0 de vie, 0 sho ! ” calls the general ; and Auguste, who 
out of the new comer’s six packages has daintily taken one very small 
mackintosh cushion, says, “Comweiit* encore du grog, general?" and, 
shrugging his shouldeis, disappears to procure the refieshment at his 
leisuie. 

The sisters disappear to their embraces ; the bi others-in-law retreat to 
the salle-a-manger, ■\\here General Baynes has been sitting, gloomy and 
lonely, for half an hour past, thinking of his quarrel with his old comrade, 
Bunch. He and Bunch have been chums for more than forty years. 
They have been in action together, and honoiuably mentioned in the 
same leport They have had a great legard for each othei , and each 
knows the other is an obstinate old mule, and, m a quarrel, will die 
lather than give way They have had a dispute out of which there is 
only one issue. Woids have passed which no man, howevei old, by 
George ’ can brook from any friend, however intimate, by Jove! No 
wonder Baynes is giave His family is large , his means are small. 
To-morrow he may be under fire of an old friend’s pistol. In such an 
extremity he knows how each will behave. No wonder, I say, the geneial 
IS solemn. 

“ Wh.at’s in the wind now, Baynes 7” asks the major, after a little 
diink and a long silence. “ How is poor little Char 7 ” 
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“ Infernally ill — mean behaved infernally ill,” says the general, 

Ills lips. 

« Bad business ! Bad business 1 Poor little child ! ” cries the 
major. 

“Insubordinate little devil 1 ” says the pale general, grinding his teeth. 
“ We’ll see which shall be master 1 ” 

“ What I you have had words ? ” 

“At this table, this very day- She sat here and defied her mother 
and me, by George ' and flung out of the room like a tragedy queen. She 
must be tamed, Mac, or my name’s not Baynes.” 

MaoWhirter knew hia relative of old, and that this quiet, submissive 
man, when angry, worked up to a white heat as it were. “ Sad afikir ; hope 
3 ou’ll both come round, Baynes,” sighs the major, trying bootless common- 
places ; and seeing this last remark had no effect, he bethought him of 
recuning to their mutual friend. “How’s Tom Bunch?” the major 
asked, cheerily. 

At this question Baynes grinned in such a ghastly way that 
MacWTiirter eyed him with wonder. “ Colonel Bunch is very well,” 
the geneial said, in dismal voice; “at least, he was, half an hour ago. 
He was sitting there and he pointed to an empty spoon lying in an 
empty beaker, whence the spirit and water had departed. 

“What has been the matter, Baynes?” asked the major. “Has 
anything happened between you and Tom ? ” 

“ I mean that, half an hour ago. Colonel Bunch used words to me 
which I’ll bear from no man alive : and you have arrived just in the nick 
of time, MaoWhirter, to take my message to him. Hush ! here’s the 
drink.” 

“ Foici, Messieurs ! ” Auguste at length has brought up a second supply 
of brandy-and-watei . The veterans mingled their jorums, and whilst 
his brother-in-law spoke, the alarmed MaoWhirter sipped occasionally 
mtentiisque ora tenebat. 
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To grind or be ground — to torment or be tormented — Is tbe fate of con- 
siderably more than half of the human race. It has been so ever since 
the ivorld began, and is bkely to be so as long as that world endures. 
“ The thing whicli has been shall be.” 

Now theie is an immense amount of toiture inflicted hourly, yet 
without malice, by the strong on the weak, by the weak on the strong, 
and by ourselves on ourselves But apart fiom all this, there exists every- 
where a separate and peculiar class of beings who are toi-mentors by 
nature, by custom, and by education. The individuals who belong to it 
are well kiiotvn, much feared, and mostly hated ; but, on the whole, people 
more often essay to propitiate than to exterminate them. “ We love a 
man that damns us,” says Selden, “ and we run after him again to save 
us " We propose to chronicle a few of the ch.aracteristics of these social 
Tormentors, their plana of operation and their weapons of offence • to 
describe, as well as may be, the mechanism of their moral rack, and the 
principle and method of its working, so as to instruct those who desire to 
make themselves acquainted, either for the purpose of aggression or 
defence, with what has been termed the “ art of ingeniously toi menting." 

No Job evei yet came to grief that a Bildad was not f rthcoming to cry — 

“ As the old crow said to the young crow — 

‘ Did I not tell thee so? ’ ” 

And the love of tormenting, as well as the capacity for being tormented, 
are so universal, that it is to be supposed the seeds thereof are sown 
deep in human nature. Owing to this fact, a tormentor is always sure 
of a numerous array of victims ; and, what is of equal importance to him, 
a circle of attentive lookers on Almost every one can torment his 
fi lend or enemy in a humble way, if be be so inclmed ; therefore none 
need despair: but those whom Nature destines to rise to greatness lu tbe 
art, are distingmshed by possessing that which is said to be the true attri- 
bute of genius, t e a character finely compounded of the masculine and the 
feminine. The tormentor who has a true call to the oflELce, possesses either 
a calm, cool strength and keenness, or a hard, bitmg, sarcastic humour, 
together with the selfishness also pre-eminently characteristic of the class : 
as Bugene Sue describes it — “ ce n’est pas chez lui une fonction, c’est 
une sacerdoce:” combined with these he has the lynx-hke attention to 
minute details, the fine instinct for discerning the slightest sign of pain 
or suffering, the tenacity of purpose, the ingenuity of expedient, the swift 
thought, the swifter speech, and, lastly, the elastic cruelty of a woman. 
Genius is of no sex — or, as some say, of both sexes ; therefore it is to be 
understood that wherever we use tbe word he, the reader may at his own 

rOL. IV. — 24 . 32 . 
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pleasure substitute for it the pronoun sAe, whenever the occasion seems to 
require it. 

The Tormentor appeeo'S as one who speaks his mind. — As life is with 
him a problem how far he may stick his knees and toes into his 
neighbour’s back without being turned out of this woild-thoatre, so it 
invariably happens that his mind is a disagreeable one to speak. You 
are ashamed not to appear able to bear telling the truth, and so submit ; 
or perhaps you try to laugh it off Laughter is some men’s mode of 
crying ; and to produce a spasmodic laugh of this kind is definite enjoy- 
ment to the professional tormentor. “ He that hath eais to hear, let him 
stuff them with cotton wool,” wiites a philosopher too well known to 
need naming. “ She thought it her duty to speak her mind, as it is 
called,” says another Avriter ; “ and there is in this operation, when 
performed between women, especially where a man is more or less con- 
cerned, often a certain enjoyment.” 

It 18 recorded how a certain number of people weather-bound in a 
country house, and the "women largely preponderating over the other sex, 
once proposed and agreed by unanimous resolution “to speak the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth,” to each other. They called their 
abode the Palace of Truth, and they did as they said, with an energy 
and ingenuity wonderful to behold Every sense ivas quickened, each 
eye was sharpened ; daily their observations on each other’s faults and 
infirmities grew more caustic and trenchant ; they did indeed speak their 
minds, and those minds became more plain and direct in acid censure, 
until the state of discord and unpleasantness in this new crystal palace of 
candour was appalhng, and the practice was perforce discontinued, lest 
the fair philosophers should let their words bring forth fiuits, and so be 
in danger of forgetting Dr Watts’ pretty hymn — 

“ Youi little hands were nciei made 
To tear each other’s ejes ” 

Without advocating une soothe' pom I’admv ation mutuelle, it would be 
a better thing than the league above described. 

It is hardly necessary to point out to the physically strong in how 
many modes he may oppress and annoy others Such a tormentor will 
smoke, for instance, on all occasions, but especially when he knows the 
smell renders any unlucky individual ill ; in a party of pleasure he "will 
over-walk every one else, cheering them on as long as possible if they 
will accommodate their pace to his, and then, if they break down when 
they can do no more, he triumphs over them for being so "weak, and taunts 
them with reproaches, or ofiensive pity fiir not bemg stronger If he dis- 
cerns signs of timidity in a nder, it will be a great opportunity for the 
exercise of his art ; he will recount the most terrible equestrian disasters, 
and when he has reduced his victim to a state of ungraceful t/'rror, he 
will smilingly declare he was only joking If it be a lady, he will intimate 
that ill-health only firings from self-indulgence, or that nervousness is 
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usually put on, and is simply affectation; by which means the thong is 
laid on pretty sharply, and the victim affords great sport; if the unfot- 
tunate be a man — and men are more often afraid than is generally sup- 
posed can be noticed by a lady at her leisure, — ^Iie will remark how ugly 
and mean a thing fear is in a man ; and so increase the victim’s discom- 
fiture. But the physically strong cannot thus oppress the physically weak 
to the utmost extent, unless the latter be morally weak likewise: and in 
this case there is indeed a fair field for the varied exeicise of their peculiar 
talent. A woman is doubly powerful in this department, because she is great 
in that in which her sex are generally deficient There are people bom 
with a capacity for being tormented, and if they abide m tlie vicinity of one 
of the race of Tormentors, hardly anything can make life tolerable to them 

The Tormentor appears as one phpstcally weak — Almost every one can 
remember how at one time or other all enjoyment was marre^ a day’s 
pleasure spoiled, and a whole party made uncomfortable, by some 
tormentor who “ stood on his or her infirmity ” how every one was suffo- 
cated because some one feared a draught, or caught cold because an 
individual threatened to faint; how lovers weie separated, and little plans 
demolished ; how those were compelled to walk or drive who wished to do 
neither ; or to hurry or wait, to eat or refrain, to shiver or be roasted, 
at the caprice of some one of Uriah Heep-hke propensities one who “ did 
not wish to incommode any one— oh, no they only knew that the doctor 
had said they would die, or faint, oi never i ecover it , " or, “ mamma 
would, they felt sure, decidedly disapprove ” Have we none of us ever 
known an invalid who reigned undisputed tyrant of the household 
This line IS naturally a spe'ciabte with women. When we say, “ Elle se 
pose en vtctime,'’ there is nothing more to be urged we may give up the 
point with a good or a bad grace ; but give it up we must, under penalty 
of appearing a brute Sometimes the stronger sex also play this game. 
We knew a malignant little cripple who was the bully of a whole school 
on account of the unscrupulous fashion with which he dealt blows with 
his crutch (which was iron-bound and a foimidable weapon) If any 
lad were provoked to retaliation, the amiable youth would throw himself 
down and howl, exclaiming, “ What I strike a poor cripple ; and when he’s 
down, too 7 Shame on you * ” 

The Tormentor appears m the guise of a warning friend. — If a man be 
about to undertake any work, tormentors will be at hand to prophesy all 
sorts of misfortune • they will suggest a variety of unkind and injurious 
criticism, and if they succeed in making one blench, they will add that 
he is not the right kind of stuff to work well since he cannot endure the 
ordeal of heaiung the probable opinion of others ; which they have, mdeed, 
at the cost of their own feeling, deemed it their duty to tell him in all 
kindness. They will artfully or ostentatiously praise a man for that in 
which he knows he is deficient , but this only if he be of a humble- 
minded and distrustful disposition — ^mstinct telling them that it would other- 
wise be the most subtle flattery. On this account, deserved praise can 

32— a 
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rarely be addressed to women, who often prefer admiration for that which 
they least possess Thus you shall see a witty woman anxious to be thought 
a beauty, and a fair woman glad to liave the reputation of being talented 
or intellectual. A tormentor will welcome instances of special depravity 
in order to point his remarks, and will fairly hug to Lis heart a warning of 
the kind as an instructive type of what such a one will come to. Thus 
Palmer may be humorously brought in ns a burr by which to imUte 
sinners on the turf ; or Redpath be pleasantly alluded to in order to aggra- 
vate members of particular societies. A tormentor will poison a dinner with 
his cynicisms, or render a poor girl’s firat ball a purgatory by relating all 
he has ever heard adduced against such amusements Perhaps he wull 
describe his own shocked sensibilities at first beholding a ivaltz ; carefully 
adding that all this is changed now, and thus leaving it to be inferred that 
as his high tone of morals has deteriorated, hers will share a like fate “ I 
was present at Miss So-and-so’s first ball,” he will remaik, compassionately. 
“I beheld her first waltz; and now see what she is — a flirt, a coquette !” 
Thus will he pile up his warnings and denunciations If he rides out, 
he questions the propriety of equestrian exercise for females, and inveighs 
much against masculine habits If he converses with a young lady on 
other topics, it is to examine her principles, and discover (of course) that 
they are all wrong ; “ No • he cannot say she has gone wrong yet ; ” but 
he candidly assures her that “ she might, at any moment, for anything her 
prmciples were worth to save her.” And the poor thing, who up to 
that time has been a good happy girl at home, as many have been before-— 
neither from a deep stern sense of religion, nor fiom a high transcendental 
doctrine of progressive perfection, but from the feminme and laudable 
desire of being loved and making those around her happy — ^unpe^lexed by 
casuistry, and not wretched by a morbid habit of self-anatomy, is shocked 
into beheving herself a mindless and unprincipled impostor : for the 
moment only, let us hope ; for youth is fortunate in that, though easily tor- 
mented, it soon forgets — being more easily impressionable than impressible 

The Tormentor will appear as a refomer, come into the world to 
set It straight according to his own ideas. These are the most trouble- 
some, inasmuch as they are sometimes, though not always, conscientious 
in their disagreeable ways. They have a chronic inability to distinguish 
betw'een one person and the other, and consider their mission unperformed 
unless they can make all people travel on one Ime. Of this sort are the 
people who are for ever calling for new police regulations, who would 
allow no shaving on Sundays, and would annihilate street organs ; the 
milliners who insist on particular &sbions being worn ; the Sabbatarians 
who would stop trains and shut up gardens, and who lament over the 
post-ofSce dehvery ; — ^in short, all those who would compel others to be 
happy in only their particular way on earth. 

The Tormentor assumes to be a philosophic critic. — Meeting with one 
who has a straightforward tale which he wishes to relate; if he does not 
take it out of his mouth, he overwhelms him with inquiry into details ; 
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and if lie finds the narrative deficient therein, he -wiW oovnrteonAy 

itiudi Tegret— assevtmg tlvat thcsa very details are essential tP 

the authenticity, the point, or the moral ; or he will choke fie anecdote with 
corroborative testimony of such a sort and ampUtade as to make the little 
tale appear of very minor importance : either way the tale-teller will find 
himself absolutely snufied out. He will declaim against anything that 
recommends itself by novelty or origmality, and clamour for a rigorous 
uniformity; insisting tliat the thing which has been done shall he done 
again, and done in the same fashion, or he will predict for it all manner of 
misfoi tunes of the kind most likely to intimidate and distress the victim 
according to his temper and organisation. Thus, to conscientious men he 
will point out how in aiding some they must mjure others (as, indeed, 
must inevitably happen in all reforms), making carefully of no account the 
largeness of the proportion of one as compared with the smallness of the 
other To timid people he will foretel a storm of odium, misinterpretation 
and ingratitude ; or, to the ambitious, he foreshadows sneers, so as, if 
possible, to tempt them to some more gigantic and perilous enterprise, in 
which, if they fail, the ruin shall be complete : when, we need hardly add, 
the tormentor will be at hand to give his philanthropy an airing, and com- 
plete his mission by a heavy battery of recapitulated warnings and loud 
offensive pity. To the vain and susceptible he will promise certain 
ridicule and contempt ; and these v^ue generalities will become special 
to their affrighted vision. Vanety of torment is essential to these opera- 
tions, for the tormentor might otherwise degenerate into a bore ; he will 
add, therefore, a subtle injustice exceedingly difficult to oppose. He will 
call unsatisfied sympathy, mortified vanity ; interpret silence to be 
stupidity , and stigmatize a thoughtful man as idle. And for the neglected 
ones of this world, who comfort themselves by the belief that unacknow- 
ledged merit has always existed and always will, he hastens to deprive 
them of this poor and harmless consolation, by assuring them that there 
is no such thing : that real talent must rise, and that genius may be known 
by Its power of conquering all men and obstacles — with other arguments 
of the like nature. So he leaves the neglected ones more sore-hearted 
and desolate than they were before ; for he has taken away the content 
of their discontent. Can perverse human ingenuity go beyond this ? 

I7ie Tormentor appears xn the shape of a moving human guide-post, 
which shifts as you shift, and is evei m advance. There is no passing it, 
or hiding from it, or pretending not to observe it . it warns, and instructs, 
and points, and insists, until you succumb in sheer despair ; feeling that 
3'ou are caiTying out mdeed your own plan, but not as you would hke to 
do, nor by the means you originally intended That domineering guide- 
post is like a bad dieam ; but, being human, it cannot be broken and 
cast into a ditch, or yet burnt for firewood. He is also a retrospective 
guide-post or beacon, and will perpetually remaik — “ I told you so.” “ I 
said how it would be.” “ Do you not remember, in such a place, or on 
such a day, I foretold all this?” And he will recal to your mind his 
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warning witH irritating accuracy, insisting upon an audible assent to each 
proposition. He will repeat to you — ^if possible, in public, or, at any rate, 
when and where you least desire it — the observations and criticisms of 
other people, provided they be unpleasant enough, and make a merit of 
doing It, — remarking that he does so in the character of a true friend ; 
consequently, if you happen to be of a generous disposition, you are so 
perplexed and pained, and so anxious by your good temper to prove how 
grateful you can be to this good, kind man — ^who has all your life been 
your true friend without your being aware of it — so wishful to subdue 
original sin and appear amiable, or, at any rate, so desirous to fume 
inwardly if fume you must, that you will afford great sport to your tor- 
mentor. The more serious, unjust, and hurtful the charges are, the more 
he will dm them into your ears ; and after doing this until you are neaily 
driven wild, he will go forth professing tliat he has done so expressly, and 
at great personal inconvenience to himself, for the purpose of contradict- 
ing the falsehoods : indeed if he be permitted, he will surely return with 
a distressing account of the unbelief of the world in innocence, and of the 
derision with which his defence in your behalf was received Even 
complimentary criticism may be made an engine of torment ; for it is 
quite true that some people largely endow ed with self-esteem and secretive- 
ness dislike being made the subject of special articles, even though they 
be of commendatory tendency The tormentor will never cease worming 
out what the intentions and hopes of such people are, and will then 
suggest alterations, disasters, and trivial but vexatious misconstructions, or 
he will praise exactly that feature which least deserves it, and will often 
be loudest m his admiration of a defective point, the weakness of which 
will have secretly vexed the other man to the soul, even before it was 
thus dragged into notice. He will contrive to throw a shadow even 
over great success , for as all good men are anxious about what shall come 
after them — not bloUing out the past, nor sacrificing the future for the 
present — so it will be repiesented to such that their theory, though 
greedily welcomed now, and perhaps not altogether unsuitable, is one 
which will of necessity be a curse to posterity, and that as the authors of 
such a scheme they will in future ages be held up to scorn and contempt. 
In this mode many a promising scheme is knocked on the head, an aspira- 
tion IS quenched, a hope dies out, or a chronic abscess is set up which may 
at any time be stimulated into an open sore ; and so the game goes on 
It IS a curious instance of contrast between the somatic and the 
p^chical world, that whereas gangrene or mortification of the flesh is 
absolutely painless, and is generally the harbinger of the sleep that knows 
no waking, mortification of the mind is the very reyerae: it is such, 
torture that most of us would do anything to escape from, it The know- 
ledge of this fact comes to the tormentor by instinot , and when he singles 
out any onp whose mental constitution betrays to his practised eye a pre- 
aesKmed victim, he. hastens, by the application of corrosive appUcailoas of 
his own to set up a train of little ulcers which in the end mortify, having 
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first caused the usual amount of suffering. One might suppose that the 
victim would generally fly the tormentor, but it is not so : no moth buzzes 
about the flame more persevenngly than he returns to bis torture He 
seems to be subject to the same law which governs the relations between 
the bird and the lattlesnake, between the lizard and the fly. We have 
all seen the little exhibition, so common in our public gardens, of a small 
ball, bound within a light tiellis, compelled to frolic on a fountain of 
water. It dances frantically round in its iron cage, beating its weary s^es 
against it, then it hoveis above a little, and as it alights on the cold spout 
of water it essays a faint struggle or two, causing a silver showei , an 
instant after, it is elevated rapidly and unsteadily on a slender stream, 
and tossed about a little, seeming very giddy and odd, and then losing its 
balance, down it falls, to be again thrown up, all weary as it is. This, 
01 something very like it, is the fiite of those who have a capacity 
for being tormented The rack belonged to past ages, but the extent 
to which mental tortuio can be practised is a feature of the present 
time, and this arises fiom many causes: as, for instance, the greater 
publicity which is given to a man’s failures or mistakes owing to the 
cheap press and the increase of readens. At any moment an enormous 
lire of disapprobation can be directed on a man for something in which, 
if he could only make it known, his motives were puie and good; but 
ho wakes some moimng and finds himself the subject of two oi three 
leading articles and the mark for all sorts of scorn and intemperate ah’ .se ; 
and before he can collect his faculties to defend himself, he discovers that 
he IS already forgotten, and that his appeal to public opinion would be 
deemed a bore and an impertinence When this conviction comes home 
to him, he naturally feels injured aud angry, or hurt and humiliated ; and 
then the toimentor steps in, making the most of it if the man is utterly 
spirit broken, oi urging him to another effort of angry defiance if he have 
some fight left in him, or as much as sliall suffice to get him a ruinous faU. 

Tormentors are conductors or non-conductors according to circum- 
stances • they conduct heat only when that heat is born of wrath • they 
aie sensitive conductors of animosities, grudges, slanders, mistakes and 
mortifi.cations , but to the opposite things they are non-conductors, stolid 
as the glass legs of a stool. Under like conditions they are radiators, 
reflecting gloom, discomfort, and storms , but they are blank as a stone 
wall when it is a question of genial mirth, happiness, or cheap and easily- 
obtained pleasures They ever stir the posset of human affairs the wrong 
way, and thus produce curds for those to swallow who prefer their cream 
smooth 

The Tormentor appears as a suggester of discord. — To make people 
disagree is not a very difficult task on certain occasions, such as meetings 
of the members of any particular craft, art, OT Bdfence — ^those of the 
musical, the medical, and the mimsterml professions being perhaps the 

most acid sensitilW, clombetaoi 


says a modern pLilosopIier, “ the mos^ 
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of a man’s life aie often passed or reading the last "will and testament 
to a party of surviving relatives, and, in general, all family gatherings, oi 
whatever description. The tormentor will produce at such a time' some 
stock subject of dispute, toss it lightly up like a pancake, and not a few 
are sure to seize it as it comes down , the hottei it is the harder they set 
tlieir teeth into it, and the burning they get does but make them so much 
the more savage with each other: for wrath mistaken in its object is 
generally the most unappeasable. By the pancake bemg hot you are to 
understand that the subject is generally one evolvmg heat , of this nature 
are all personal matters which threaten to affect the vanity or the puise 
in religious matters • in regard to which a zealous, one-sided, earnest mind 
has in its composition somewhat oi the nature of a persecutor. Old soies, 
ancient quarrels, family feuds — all these are pancakes for the tormentor’s 
bill of fare, provided he can collect aiound him a few hungry and unwary 
human beings. He will suggest to the husband that his wife is unreason- 
able, and to the wife that the husband deems her incapable of logic ; by this 
means the poor lady feels herself impelled forthwith to assert her forensic 
talent and to assign reasons for all she does, lest she should be thought 
incompetent to the task. The husband has his eye sharpened — ^perhaps 
his tongue also ; they enter on a disqmsition on “ pure reason," which 
would have driven the calm-minded Kant to distraction ; and for many a 
long day there is no peace in that household. If a man refuses to be 
tormented in the ordinary way, he may still be roused by means of a 
particular sort : even a hare will fight in defence of her young, and a 
veiy patient, gentle disposition, that cannot be goaded into an expression 
of feeling by a personal attack, may be stirred up by seeing mjustice 
or cruelty towaids others; perhaps, though shiinking and ashamed, doing 
violence to a nature constitutionally averse to exlubition Such a one files 
up and speaks huriiedly and warmly, then the game is out of its covei : 
the tormentor “ is surprised, grieved, or amused," he says, “ to find that he 
IS supposed to be in earnest, and to be so misinterpreted as to have a slight 
word — a mere jest, in fact, — thus taken in earnest ” He hastens to make 
the amende honoralle; for he never lacks the gift of apologizing gracefully 
when that apology can make one or two people uncomlortable, or put 
them, as schoolboys say, in the wrong pair of shoes. 

Tlie Tonnentor appears as an index to the infirmities and weedeness of 
all people, — In this employment he will exercise the greatest care and 
perseverance, and, whether the knowledge be acquired under the guise of 
friendship or otherwise, the ungenerous use to which it is put is always 
the same : an exposuie of slight personal mfirmities is a trait of temper in 
which the young generally come to grie^ and for this species of tortui e 
they have a painful aversion If mental trouble or incidental moitification 
have made a man look pale and harassed, or a girl haggard and souffrante, 
who so glad to step in with his impertinent pity or noisy sympathy as 
your genuine tormentor! A man may snore frightfully, or dance out 

of time, or miss Ms hud, or ame at Ms fence, or simmer in Ms speech ; 
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tlie tormentor will say, with an air of pleasantry : “ He is more musical 
by night than by day j ” or, “ Yes, he did not shoot very well to-day — 
a young hand, j'ou know or, “ Oar eyesight begins to fad;’’ (this 
accoidingly as it is designed to aggravate the young who wish to be old, 
or the old who desire to be young) “ Yes, don't hurry to speak, my dear 
fellow I think you told me once it always caused you to stammer more." 
Or a girl shall have a shabby or unsuitable costume, or squint a little 
when she is nervous, or ill, or cross ; or slie dreads the cold wind, or the 
sun, or the fire, foi reasons which appertain to the complexion. Then it 
wiU be • — “ Ah 1 do come and sit down among us aU , we shall be very 
glad to have a long talk: you are wiser than many here. You are 
decolletee, or not (as the case may be). No, my dear friend, don't sit there: 
let me have that place. 1 know that the fire scorches your face such a 
terrible colour " Perhaps the poor girl’s lover is theie, and her heart is 
wrung with mortification shamefully great for so small a defect. He will 
anticipate a joke, or a tale, or a bonmot ; or if he docs not do that, he 
w'lll laugh so loudly and immoderately as to take people’s attention off 
the joke, and make them think theie is something funnier in it than 
meets the ear ; and when they pray to be enlightened, they come back 
disgusted by the smallness of the joke and almost resentful towards the 
unlucky fellow who tried to amuse them. He wiU occasionally smile with 
HO much significance as to disconcert even well-bred people, and lead them 
to distrust and misunderstand each otlier. At other times, especially 
in a party of pleasure, he will affect supreme indifference to all that 
delights other persons, imceasingly ridicuhng any display of taste for 
scenery, antiquities, &c , professing that the one is affectation and the 
other childishness. And if the majority of those present be not strong- 
minded enough to bear him down and bid him hold his peace, he will 
succeed in quenching a good deal of innocent enthusiasm, and throwmg a 
damp over the party : but generally gratifying himself. 

If the Tormentor have a wife : but no ! our heart fails us at the idea 
of laying bare the probable amount and variety of the sufferings which 
she will endure. He will sharpen his iangs upon her daily, hourly, 
momentarily. Let that suffice 

Lastly, he will appear as a condoler : and this is the most dreadful 
of all, for his condolence is always the wrong way of the grain. With 
ostentatious pity he invites you to the consolation of auncnlar confession ; 
and under the guise of sympathy, he wiU make your amour propre bleed 
at every pore. In his hands you become the interesting point of a 
comedie larmoyante. He frets about you till his tears excoriate your skin; 
be weeps over you until you are ready to weep for yourself that you 
should be thus marked out for public compassion. And the most odious 
part of the torment is, that you cannot repel it, as your spirit longs to do, 
without laying yourself open to a charge of churhshness and ingratitude. 

The passion for that which is usually called sport— i. e. the love of 
buntins'. niirsiiino'. and onnressincr— is SO de6nlv TD. 
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that any one who absolutely refuses to run and be made game of, does, 
strange to say, draw on him a certain, though almost invisible enmity, 
even from his friends ; according to that psychological law which declares 
that “ there is in the misfortunes of our best friends something not wholly 
displeasing to us ” We stir up a bear with a long pole, and he won't 
giowl ; we send the dogs into the wood, and the fox refuses to break 
cover; we uncouple the greyhounds, and the hare sits in her form, and 
will neither be put up nor kicked out. Judicious bear ! wise fox ! 
sensible hare I If you, reader, know a tormentor — and we are quite 
sure you do — let no fear of discomfort prevent your defending yourself 
by those instruments and shelters with which nature has endowed you 
Bemember he is a crab in its shell, and you are like — a jelly-fish, we were 
going to say, but a jelly-fish is not very sensitive to pain . — no, you are 
like a crab without its shell. 

There are three ways of baffling this odious race The first is by that 
genuine humility which, never supposmg itself capable of any excellence, 
is never huit to find itself despised. But this is rather a lamentable 
mode, and only advisable whei e the mental constitution does not admit of 
anything else ; for it leaves, after all, a considerable margin for torment : 
the moat humble-minded person in existence is also generally the kindest 
hearted, and to such a one the unconsidered or studiously misinterpreted 
self-sacrifice, the unaided struggle, the unesteemed forbearance, are hard 
trials to carry off cheerfully; and he is, further, represented to others, 
and almost self-condemned as having been officious where he hoped to 
be useful, silent when he should have been sympathising, stupid when 
eloquence was required. No humihty can save that man from being very 
wretched in his mind under these circumstances , and, as he is generaUy 
unskilful in concealment, he betrays it all, to the great pleasure of the 
tormentor. He perhaps makes some plaint or defence, it is the best 
thing he can do, for, as the Greek proverb has it, “Who does not speak, 
him they bury alive ” But he commonly defends himself in small type, 
and 18 replied to in large Cm bono ’’ The second mode, and a far better 
one, is the careful cultivation of a habit of good, useful self-rehance It 
will in time become an attitude of the mind, and wiU reflect itself in your 
demeanour; and when you have once exchanged vanity for self-esteem, 
and have learned to prefer the approbation of your conscience to that of 
your audience, the tormentor wiU have httle power over you. Hold 
your own, and slight your slights ; for your humility, as has been shown, 
cannot save you You may call on your friend, but he may not be there; 
or, if there, he may be unable to dehver you. But easy self-assurance is 
always at hand. Lastly, there is war to the knife. You may do every- 
thing by the timely display of a frank and fearless spirit, an uncompro- 
mising hostility, and the free exercise of a ready and caustic tongue. 
But, if you possess these thmgs, we need advise you no further, for you 
may be sure that the tormentor will not trouble you. At such a one his 
first is generally also his porting diot. 
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CHAPTER Xin 
The WisDoai op Poppiks. 

Geoege Robinson again walked upon roses, and for a while felt that he 
had accomphshed bliss. Wliat has the world to offer equal to the joy oi 
gratified love ? What triumph is there so triumphant as that achieved 
by valour over beauty ? 

“ Take the goods the gods provide you. 

The lovely Thais sits beside you.” 

Was not that the happiest moment m Alexander’s life ? Was it not the 
climax of all his glories, and the sweetest drop which Fortune poured into 
his cup '> George Robinson now felt himself to be a second Alexander. 
Beside him the lovely Thais was seated evening after evening ; and he, 
with no measured stmt, took the goods the gods provided. lie would 
think of the night of that supper in Smithfield, wh(‘n the big Brisket 
sat next to his love, half hidden by her spreading flounces, and would 
lemember how, in his spleen, he had hkened his rival to an ox prepared 
for the sacrifice with garlands. “ Poor ignorant beast of the field 1" he 
had said, apostrophizing the unconscious Bnsket, “ how little knowest 
thou how ill those flowers become thee, or for what purpose thou art thus 
caressed ! They will take from thee thy hide, thy fatness, all that thou 
hast, and divide thy carcase among them And yet thou thmkest thyself 
happy ! Poor foolish beast of the field i ” Now that ox had escaped 
from the toils, and a stag of the forest had been caught by his antlers, 
and was bound for the altar. He knew all this, and yet he walked upon 
roses and was happy “ Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof," he said 
to himself. “ The lovely Thais sits beside me. Shall I not take the 
goods the gods provide me ? ” 

The lovely Thais sat beside him evening after evening for nearly 
two months, up in Mr Brown’s parlour, but as yet nothing had been 
decided as to the day of their marriage Sometimes Mi and Mrs. 
Poppins would be there smiling, happy, and confidential ; and sometimes 
Mr. and Mrs Jones, careworn, greedy, and suspicious On those latter 
evenings the hours would all be spent m discussing the profits of the 
shop and the fair division of the spoils. On this subject Mrs. Jones 
would be very lovely Thsva would have an opinion, 

of her own which seemed to he anything hut agreeable to her father. 
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“Maryanne,” her lover said to her one evening, when words had been 
rather high among them, “ if you want your days to be long in the land, 
jmu must honour your father and mother.” 

“ I don’t want my days to be long, if we’re never to come to an 
understanding,” she answeied. “ And I’ve got no mother, as you know 
well, or you wouldn’t treat me so.” 

“ You must understand, father,” said Sarah Jane, “ that things shan’t 
go on hke this Jones diaH have his rights, though he don’t seem half 
man enough to stand up for them. What’s the meaning of partnership, 
if nobody’s to know where the money goes to ? ” 

“ I’ve worked hke a horse,” said Jones “ I'm never out of that place 
fiom mormng to night — ^not so much as to get a pint of beer. And, as 
far as I can see, I was better off when I was at Scnmble and Grnitts. I 
did get my salary regular ” 

Mr. Brown was at this time in teais, and as he wept he hftcd up his 
hands. “ My children, my children 1 ” said he. 

“ That’s all very well, father,” said Maryanne. “ But whimpering 
won’t keep anybody’s pot a-boilmg. I’m sick of this sort of thing, and, 
to tell the truth, I think it quite time to see some sort of a house over 
my head." 

“Would thatl could seat you in maible halls!” said George Bobinson, 

“ Ob, bother ' ” said Maryanne “ That sort of a thing is very good 
in a play, but business should be business.” It must always be acknow- 
ledged, in favour of Mr. Brown’s youngest daughter, that her views were 
practical, and not overstrained by romance. 

During these two or three months a considerable intimacy sprang up 
between Mr Poppins and George Bobinson. It was not that there was any 
similarity in their characters, for in most respects they were essentially 
unhke each other. But, perhaps, this very difference led to their friend- 
ship. How often may it be observed in the fields that a high-bred, qniok- 
paced horse wiU choose some loivly donkey for his close companionship, 
although other horses of equal biith and speed be in the same pasture ! 
Poppms was a young man of an easy nature and soft temper, who 
was content to let things pass by him unquestioned, so long as they 
passed quietly. Live and let hve, were words that were often on his lips; 
by which he intended to signify that he would overlook the peccadillos 
of other people, as long as other people overlooked his own. When the 
lady who became afterwards Mrs Poppins had once called him a rascal, 
he had not with loud voice asserted the injustice of the appellation, but 
had satisfied himself with explaining to hei that, even were it so, he was 
stiU fit for her society. He possessed a practical philosophy of his own, 
by which he was able to steer Ms course in life. He was not, perhaps, 
prepared to give much to others, but neither did he expect that much ^ould 
be given to him. There was no ardent generosity in his temperament; 
hut then, ^so, fheie was no maRce or grasping avarice. If in one respect 

2>e differ^ mudb &om put Mr. JtolunsoD^ so also in another respect did 
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lie differ equally from our Mr Jones He was at tLis time a countiug- 
liouse cleik m a laige wharfinger's establishment, and had married on a 
salary of eighty pounds a year. 

“ I tell you what it is, Bobinson,” said he, about this time : “ I don’t 
understand this business of yours.” 

“ No," said Bobinson , “ perhaps not. A business like oum is not 
easily understood " 

“ You don’t seem to me to divide any piofits ” 

“In an affair of such magnitude the profits cannot be adjusted eveiy 
day, nor yet every month.” 

“ But a man wants his bread and cheese every day. Now, theie’s old 
Brown. He’s a deal sharper than I took him for ” 

“ Mr. Brown, for a commercial man of the old school, possesses con- 
siderable intelhgence,” said Robinson Throughout all these memoiis, 
it may be obseived that Mr. Robinson always speaks with respect tf 
Mr. Brown. 

“ Very considerable indeed,” said Poppins. “ He seems to me to 
nobble eveiything. Perhaps that was the old school. The young school 
ain’t so very different in that respect. Only, perhaps, theie isn’t so much 
for them to nobble.” 

“ A regular division of our piofits has been arranged foi in our deed 
of partnership,” said Robinson. 

“ That’s uncommon nice, and very judicious,” said Poppins. 

“It was thought to be so by our law adviscis,” said Robinson. 

“ But yet, you see, old Biown nobbles the money. Now, if ever I 
goes into partnership, I shall bargain to have the till for my share. You 
never get near the till, do you ” 

“ I attend to quite another branch of the business,” said Robinson. 

“ Then you're wrong. There’s no branch of the business equal to 
the money branch. Old Brown lias lots of ready money always by him 
now-a-days.” 

It certainly was the case that the cash received day by day over the 
counter was taken by Mr Brown fium the drawers and deposited by him 
in the safe. The payments into the bank were made three times a week, 
and the checks were all drawn by Mr Brown None of these had ever 
been drawn except on behalf of the business ; but then the payments 
into the bank had by no means talked with the cash taken ; and latterly 
— for the last month or so — the statements of the daily cash taken had 
been very promiscuous. Some payments had of course been made both 
to Jones and Robinson for their own expenses, but the payments made by 
Mr. Brown to himself had probably greatly exceeded these. He had a 
vague idea that he was supreme in money matters, because he bad intro- 
duced “ capital” into the firm. George Robinson had. found it absolutely 
impossiVAe to join himBelf in any leagne with Jones, so that hitherto 
Mr. Brown bad been able to carry out bia own theory. The motto, 
Divide ei impera, was probably unknown to Mr. Brown in those woreJs, 
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but he had undoubtedly been acting on the wisdom which is conveyed in 
that doctrine 

Jones and his wife were preparing themselves for war, and it was 
plain to see that a storm of battle would soon be raging Robinson 
also was fully alive to the penis of his position, and anxious as he was 
to leniam on good terms with Mr. Brown, was aware that it would be 
necessary for him to come to some undei standing In his difficulty he 
had diopped some hints to his friend Poppins, not exactly explaining the 
source of his embarrassment, but saying enough to make that gentleman 
understand the way in which the firm was going on. 

“ I suppose you’re in earnest about that girl,” said Poppins. Poppins 
had an offhand, irreverent way of speaking, especially on subjects which 
from their nature demanded dehcaey, that was frequently shocking to 
Robinson. 

“ If you mean Miss Brown,” said Robinson, in a tone of voice that 
was intended to convey a rebuke, “ 1 certainly am in earnest. My 
intention is that she shall become Mrs. Robinson.” 

“ But when? ’’ 

“ As soon as prudence will permit and the lady will consent. Miss 
Brow'n has never been used to hardship For myself, I should little care 
what privations I might be called on to bear, but I could hardly endui e 
to see her in want." 

“My advice to you is this If you mean to m..rry her, do it at 
once If you and she together can’t manage the old man, you can’t be 
worth your salt. If you can do that, then you can throw Jones overboard ” 

“ I am not in the least afraid of Jones.” 

“ Perhaps not , but still you’d Letter mind your P’s and Q’s. It 
seems to me that you and he and the young w'omen are at sixes and sevens, 
and that’s the reason why old Brown is able to nobble the money ” 

“ I certainly should be happier,” said Robinson, “ if I were married, 
and things were settled ’’ 

“ As to marriage,” said Poppins, “ my opinion is this ; if a man has 
to do It, he might as well do it at once They’re always pecking at 
you , and a fellow feels that if he’s m for it, what’s the good of his 
fighting it out ? " 

“ I should never marry except for love,” said Robinson. 

“ Nor I neither,” said Poppins. “ That is;, I couldn’t bring myself to 
put up with a hideous old hag, because she'd money I should always 
be wanting to throttle her. But as long as they’re young, and soft, and 
fredi, one can always love ’em ; — at least I can.” 

“ I never loved but one,” said Robinson. 

“ There was a good many of them used to he pretty much the same 
to me. They was all veiy well; but a.s to breaking my heart about 
them, — why, it’s a thing that I never understood." 

“ Do you know, Poppins, what I did twice — ^ay, thrice — ^in those dark 
days ? ” 
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“ What ; when Brisket was after her ? ” 

“ Yes ; when she used to say that she loved another. Thrice did 
I go down to the river bank, intending to terminate this wretched 
existence.” 

“ Did you, now 7 " 

“ I swear to you that I did. But Providence, who foresaw the happi- 
ness that IS in store for me, withheld me from the leap ” 

“ Polly once took up with a sergeant, and I can’t say I liked it ” 

“ And what did you do 7 ” 

“ I got uncommon drunk, and then I knocked tlie daylight out of him. 
We’ve been the best of friends ever since. But about marrying — if a 
man is to do it, he’d better do it. It depends a good deal on the young 
woman of course, and whether she’s comfortable in her mmd Some 
women ain’t comfortable, and then there’s the devil to pay You don’t 
get enough to eat, and nothing to dimk , and if ever you leave your pipe 
out of your pocket, she smashes it I’ve know’d ’em of that soit, and a 
man had better have the iheumatism constant ” 

“ I don’t think Maryanne is like that ” 

“ WeU, I can’t say. Polly isn’t. She’s not over good, by no means, 
and would a deal sooner sit in a arm-chair and have her victuals and 
beer brought to her, than she’d break her back by working too batd. 
She’d like to be always a-junketing, and that’s what she’s best for, as is 
the case with many of ’em.” 

“ I’ve seen her sportive as a young fawn at the Hall of Harmony ” 

“ But she ain’t a young fawn any longer ; and as for hannony, it’s 
my idea that the less of harmony a young woman has the better. It 
makes ’em give themselves airs, and think as how their ten fingers were 
made to put into yellow gloves, and that a young man hasn’t nothing to 
do but to stand treat, and whirl ’em about till he ain’t able to stand. 
A game’s all very well, but bread and cheese is a deal better ” 

“ I love to see beauty enjoying itself giacelully. My idea of a woman 
is incompatible with the hard work of the world I would fam do that 
myself, so that die should ever be lovely.” 

“ But she won’t be lovely a bit the more She’ll grow old all the 
same, and probably take to drink. When she’s got a red nose and a 
pimply face, and a sharp tongue, you’d be glad enough to see her at the 
wash-tub then. I remember an old song as my father used to sing, but 
my mother couldn’t endure to hear it : 

‘ Woman takes debght m abundance of plcasiuo, 

But a man’s life is to labour and toil ’ 

That’s about the truth of it, and that’s what comes of your Halls of 
Harmony.” 

“ You would like woman to be a housdiold drudge.” 

“ So I would only drudge don’t sound well. Call her a mlnisteiing 

angel inntpgd, and it comes to the same thmg. They both of ’em means 
much of a muchness;— getting up your linen decent, and seeing that you 
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have a bit of something hot when you come home late. Well, good-night, 
old fellow. I shall have my hair combed if I stay much longer. Take 
my advice, and as you do mean to do it, do it at once. And don’t let the 
old ’un nobble all the money Live and let live. That’s fair play all 
over ” And so Mr. Poppins took his leave. 

Had anybody suggested to Geoi^e Eobinson that he should go to 
Poppins for advice as to his course of life, George Eobinson would have 
scorned the suggestion He knew very well the great difference between 
him and his humble friend, both as regarded worldly position and intel- 
lectual attainments But, neveitheless, there was a strain of wisdom in 
Poppins’ remarks which, though it appertained wholly to matteis of low 
import, he did not disdain to use. It was true that Maiyanne Brown 
still frequented the Hall of Harmony, and went there quite as often without 
her betrothed as with him. It was true that Mr. Brown had adopted 
a habit of using the money of the firm, without rendering a fair account 
of the purpose to which he applied it. The Hall of Harmony might not 
be the best preparation for domestic duties, nor Mr. Brown’s method 
of applying the funds the best specific for commercial success He would 
look to both these things, and see that some reform were made. Indeed, 
he would reform them both entirely by insisting on a division of the 
profits, and by taking Maryanne to his own bosom. Great ideas filled his 
mind. If any undue opposition were made to his wishes when expressed, 
he would leave the firm, break up the business, and cany his now well- 
known genius for commercial entei'prise to some other concern m which 
he might be treated with a juster appreciation of his merits. 

“ Not that I will ever leave thee, Maiyanne,” he said to himself, as he 
resolved those things in his mind. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Mistress Morony. 

It was about ton days after the conversation recorded in the last chapter 
between Mr. Eobinson and Mr. Poppins that an affair was brought about 
through the imprudence and dishonesty of Mr. Jones, which for some time 
pi evented that settlement of matters on which Mr. Eobinson had resolved. 
During those ten days he had been occupied in bringing bis resolution to 
a fixed point ; and then, when the day and hour had come in which he 
intended to act, that event occurred which, disgraceful as it is to the 
anuals of the Fiim, must now be told. 

There are certain small tricks of trade, well known to the lower class 
of houses in that business to which Brown, Jones, and Eobinson had 
devoted themselves, which for a time may no doubt be profitable, but 
which are very apt to bring disgrace and ruin upon those who practise 
them. To such tricks as these Mr. Jones was wedded, and by none 
of the arguments which he used in favour of a high moral tone of 
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commerce could Robinson prevail upon his partner to abandon them. 
Nothing could exceed the obstinacy and blindness of Mr. Jones during 
these discussions. When it was explained to him that the conduct he 
was pursuing was hardly lemoved — ^nay, was not lemoved — from common 
swmdhng, he would reply that it was quite as honest as Mr. Robinson’s 
advertisements He would quote especially those Katakaiiion shirts which 
were obtained fiom Hodges, and of which the sale at 39s. 6d, the halt- 
dozen had by dint of a .wide ciieulation of notices become considerable. 
“ If that isn’t swindling, I don’t know what is,” said Jones 

“ Do you know what Ratakaiiion means ? ” said Robinson 

“ No , I don’t,” said Jones “ And I don’t nant to know.” 

“ Katakainon means ‘ fitting,’ ” said Robinson ; “ and the purchaser 
has only to take care that the shirt he buys does fit, and then it is 
Katakairion.” 

“ But we didn’t invent them." 

“ We invented tlie price and the name, and that’s as much as anybody 
does. But that is not all It’s a well understood maxim in trade, that 
a man may advertise whatever he chooses. We advertise to attract 
notice, not to state facts. But it’s a mean thing to pass off a false article 
over the counter. If you will ticket your goods, you should sell them 
according to the ticket.” 

At first, the other partners had not objected to this ticketing, as the 
piactice is now common, and there is at first sight an apparent honesty 
about it which has its seduction. A lady seeing 21s. 7d. marked on a 
mantle in the window, is able to contemplate the desired piece of goods 
and to compare it, in silent leisure, with her finances She can use all 
her pow er of eye, but, as a compensation to the shopkeeper, is debarred 
fiom the power of touch, and then, having satisfied herself as to the 
value of the thing inspected, she can go in and buy without delay or 
trouble to the vendoi. But it has been found by piactice that so true 
are the eyes of ladies that it is useless to expose in shop-windows articles 
which aie not good of their kind, and cheap at the pnee named. To 
attract customers in this way, real bargains must be exhibited; and 
vhen this is done, ladies take advantage of the unuaiy tradesman, and 
unintended sacrifices are made. George Robinson soon perceived this, 
and suggested that the ticketing should be abandoned. J ones, however, 
peisevered, observmg that he knew how to remedy the evil inherent lu 
the system. Hence difficulties aiose, and, ultimately, disgrace, which was 
very injuuous to the Firm, and went near to break the heart of Mr. Brown. 

According to Jones’s plan, the articles ticketed in the window were 
not, under any cucumstanceB, to be sold The shopmen, indeed, were 
forbidden to remove them from their positions under any entreaties or 
threats fiom the customeis. The customei’ was to be at first informed, 
•with all the blandishment at the diopman’s command, that the goods 
furnished within the daop •were exact co'unterparts of those exposed. 
Then the shopman was to argue that the ai-rangements of the ynndotr 
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could not te disturbed. And should a persistent purchaser after that 
insist on a supposed legal right, to buy the very thing ticketed, Mr Jones 
was to be called, in which case Mr. Jones would inform the persistent 
purchaser tliat she was regarded as unreasonable, violent, and disagree- 
able , and that, under such circumstances, her custom was not wanted by 
Blown, Jones, and Robinson. The disappointed female would generally 
leave the shop with some loud remarks as to swindling, dishonesty, and 
pettifogging, to which Mr. Jones could turn a deaf ear But sometimes 
woise than this would ensue , ladies would insist on their rights ; scrambles 
would occur in order that possession of the article might be obtained ; the 
assistants m the shop would not always take part with Mr Jones; and, as 
has been before said, serious difficulties would aiise. 

There can be no doubt that Jones was very wrong. He usually was 
wrong. His ideas of trade were mean, limited, and altogether inappro- 
piiate to business on a large scale But, nevertheless, we cannot pass on 
to the narration of a circumstance as it did occur, w’lthout expressing our 
strong abhorrence of those ladies who are desirous of purchasing cheap 
goods to the manifest injury of the tiadesmcn from whom they buy them. 
The ticketing of goods at prices below their value is not to our taste, but 
the purchasing of such goods is less so. The lady who will take advan- 
tage of a tradesman, that she may fill her house wnth linen, or cover 
her back with fineiy at his cost, and in a manner w'hich her oivn means 

would not fairly permit, is, in our estimation, a robber It is often 

necessary that tradesmen should advertise tremendous sacrifices It is 
sometimes necessary that they should actually make such sacrifices. 
B'Own, Jones, and Robinson have during their career been driven to 
such a necessity They have smiled upon their female customers, using 
their sweetest blandishments, while those female customers have abstiacted 
their goods at prices almost nominal. Broivn, Jones, and Robinson, in 
forcing such sales, have been coei ced by the necessary laws of tiade , but 
w'hile smiling with all their blandidiments, they have known that the 
ladies on whom they have smiled have been robbers 

Why IS it that commercial honesty has so seldom chaims for women ’ 
A w'onian who would give away the last shawl from her back will insist 
on smuggling hei gloves through the Custom-house ! Who can make a 
widow undei stand that she should not communicate with her boy m the 
colonies under the di'honest cover of a newsp.aper f Is not the passion 
for cheap purchases altogether a female mania? And yet every cheap 
purchase — every purchase made at a rate so cheap as to deny the vendor 
his fair profit is, m truth, a dishonesty , — a dishonesty to which the pur- 
chaser IS indirectly a party. Would that women could be taught to hate 
bargains 1 How much less useless trash w'ould there be in our houses, 
and how much fewer tremendous sacrifices in our shops ! 

Brown, Jones, and Robinson, when they had been established some 
si.x or eight months, had managed toprocuie from a house in the silk trade 
a few black silk mantles of a very superior description. The lot had been 
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a remnant, and had been obtained with sundry other goods at a iow 
figure. But, nevertheless, the proper price at which the house could 
afibrd to sell them would exceed the mark of general purchasers in 
Bishopsgate Street These came into Mr Jones’ hands, and he imme- 
diately resolved to use them for the purposes of the window Some half 
dozen of them were very tastefully arranged upon racks, and were marked 
at pi ices which were very tempting to ladies of discernment. In the 
middle of one window there was a copious mantle, of silk so thick that it 
stood almost alone, very full in its dimensions, and admirable in its 
fashion This mantle, which would not have been deaily bought for 
31 10s. or 4Z, was injudiciously ticketed at 38s 11 “It will bring 
dozens of women to the shop,” said Jones, “and ne have an aiticle o 
the same shape and colour, which we can do at that price uncommonly 
well.” Whether or no the mantle had brought dozens of women into 
the shop, cannot now he said, but it certainly brought one theie whom 
Brown, Jones, and Robinson wiU. long remember. 

Mrs Morony was an Irishwoman who, as she assuied the magistrates 
in Worship Street, had lived in the very highest circles in Limerick, and 
had come from a princely stock in the neighbouring county of Clare. 
She was a full-sized lady, not without a certain amount of good looks, 
though at the period of her intended purchase in Bishopsgate Street, she 
must have been nearer fifty than forty Her face was fiond, if not red, 
her arms were thick and powerful, her eyes were bright, but, as seen 
by Blown, Jones, and Robinson, not pleasant to the view, and she always 
earned with her an air of undaunted resolution When she entered the 
shop, she was accompanied by a thin, acnd, unmamed female friend, 
whose femimne charms by no means equalled her own She might be of 
about the same e^e, but she had more of the air aud mauuer of advanced 
years Her nose was long, narrow and red, her eyes were set very 
neai together , she was tall, and skimpy in all her proportions , and her 
name was Miss Biles Of the name and station of Mrs Morony, or of 
Miss Biles, nothing was of course known when they entered the shop ; 
but with all these circumstances, B, J, and R. wcie afterwards made 
acquainted 

“I believe I’ll just look at that pelisse, if you plaze,” said Mrs. 
Morony, addressing herself to a young man who stood near to the window 
in which the mantle was displayed 

“ Certainly, ma’am,” said the man “ If you’ll step this way, I’ll 
show you the article.” 

“ I see the article there,” said Mrs. Morony, poking at it with her 
parasol. Standing where she did she was just able to touch it m this 
way. “ That’s tlie one I mam, with the price ; — how much was it. 
Miss Biles ?" 

“ One, eighteen, eleven and a halfpenny," said Miss Biles, who had 
learned the figures by heart before she ventured to enter the shop. 

“ If you’ll do me the favour to step this way I’ll show you the same 
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article,” said the man, who was now aware that it was his first duty to 
get the ladies away fi:om that neighbourhood. 

But Mrs Morony did not move. “ It’s the one there that I’m aHViTig 
ye for,” said she, pointing again, and pointing this time with the hooked 
end of her parasoL “Til throuble ye, young man, to show me the 
aiticle with the ticket." 

“ The identical pelisse, if you please, sir,” said Miss Biles, “ which 
3’ou there advertise as for sale at one, eighteen, eleven and a halfpenny.” 
And then she pressed her bps together, and looked at the shopman with 
such vehemence that her two eyes seemed to grow into one. 

The poor mau knew that he was in a difficulty, and cast his eyes 
across the shop for assistance. Jones, who m his own branch was ever 
on the watch — and let praise for that diligence be duly given to him — 
had seen from the first what was m the wind. From the moment in 
which the stout lady had raised her parasol he felt that a battle was 
imminent ; but he had thought it prudent to abstain awhile from the 
combat himself. He hovered near, however, as personal protection 
might be needed on behalf of the fiivourite ornament of his window. 

“ I’ll throuble you, if you plaze, sir, to raich me that pelisse,” said 
Mrs. Morony. 

“ We never disturb our window,” said the man, “ but we keep the 
same article in the shop.” 

“ Don’t you be took in by that, Mrs. Morony,” said Miss Biles. 

“ I don’t mam,” said Mrs. Morony. “ I shall insist, sir ” 

Now was the moment in which, as Jones felt, the interference of the 
general himself was necessary Mrs. Morony was in the act of tummg 
herself well round towards the window, so as to make herself sure of her 
prey when she should resolve on grasping it. Miss Biles had already 
her purse in her hand, ready to pay the legal claim. It was clear to be 
seen that the enemy was of no mean skill and of great valour The 
intimidation of Mrs. Morony might be regarded as a feat beyond the 
power of man. Her florid countenance had already become more than 
ordinarily rubicund, and her nostrils were breathing anger. 

“ Ma’am,” said Mr. Jones, stepping up and ineffectually attemptmg 
to interpose himself betiveen her and the low barrier which protected tlie 
goods exposed to view, “ the young man has already told you that we 
cannot disarrange the window It is not our habit to do so. If you will 
do me the honour to walk to a chair, he shall show you any articles which 
j ou may desire to inspect.” 

“ Don’t you be done,” whispered Miss Biles. 

“ I don’t mam, if I know it,” said Mrs Moiony, standuig her ground 
manfully. “ I don’t desire to inspect anything, — only that pehsse.” 

“lam sorry that we cannot gratify you,” said Mr. Jones. 

“ But you must gratify me. It’s for sale, and the money’s on it.” 

“You shall have the same article at the same price;" and Mr. 

Jones, as fie spofie, enJeavoureJ to preas the lady out of her poatioa. 
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“ But positively you cannot have that. We never break through our 
rules.” 

“ Chaiting the public is the chief of your rules, I’m thinking," said 
Mrs. Morony; “hut you’ll not find it so aisy to ohait me. Pay them 
the money down on the counter, Miss Biles, dear.” And so saying, she 
thrust forth her parasol, and succeeded in her attempt to dislodge the 
piey. Knowing well where to strike her blow and obtain a hold, she 
dragged forth the mantle, and almost got it into her left hand. But 
Jones could not stand by and see his firm thus robbed Dreadful as 
was his foe in spint, size, and strength, his manliness was too great for 
this. So he also dashed forward, and was the first to grasp the silk. 

“ Are you going to rob the shop f ” said he. 

“Is it rob?” said Mrs. Morony. “By the powers, thin, ye’ie the 
biggest blag-guard my eyes have seen since I’ve been m London, and 
that’s saying a long word. Is it rob to toe ? I'll tell you what it is, young 
man, — av you don’t let your fingers off this pelisse that I’ve pui chased. 
I’ll have you before the magisthrates for stalling it. Have you paid the 
money down, dear ? ” 

Miss Biles was busy counting out the cash, but no one was at hand 
to take it from her. It was clear that the two confederates had prepared 
themselves at all points for the contest, having, no doubt, more than once 
inspected the article from the outside, — for Miss Biles had the exact sum 
ready, done to the odd halfpenny. “ There,” said she, appealing to the 
young man who was nearest to her, “ one, eighteen, eleven, and a half- 
penny.” But the young man was deaf to the charmer, even though slie 
charmed with ready money. “ May I trouble you to see that the cash is 
right ” But the young man would not be troubled. 

“You’d a deal better leave it go, ma’am,” said Jones, “or I shall 
be obliged to send for the police.” 

“ Is it the police ^ Faith, thin, and I think you’d better send ! Give 
me my mantilla, I say. It’s bought and paid for at your own piice.” 

By this time there was a crowd in the shop, and Jones, m his anxiety 
to defend the establishment, had closed with Mrs Morony, and was, as it 
were, wresthng with her His effort, no doubt, had been to disengage 
her hand from the unfortunate mantle; hut m doing so, he was led into 
some slight personal violence towards the lady. And now Miss Biles, 
having deposited her money, attacked him from behmd, declaring that 
her friend would be murdered. 

“ Come, hands off. A woman’s a woman always ! ” said one of the 
crowd who had gathered round them. 

“ What does the man mean by hauling a female about that way ? ” 
said another. 

“ The poor crathur’s nigh murfhered wid him intirely,” said a covintry- 
11 Oman from the street. 

“ If she’s bought the thingumbob at your oivn price, why don’t you 

give it herV' asked a fourth. 


% 
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" I’ll be hanged if she shall hare it ! " said Jones, panting for breath. 
He was by no means deficient in spirit on such an occasion as this. 

“ And it’s my belief you will be hanged,” said Miss Biles, who was 
still woiking away at his back. 

The scene was one which was not creditable to the shop of English 
tradesmen in the nineteenth century. The young men and girls had 
come round from behind the counter, but they made no attempt to 
separate the combatants. Mr Jones was not loved among them, and the 
chance of war seemed to run very much in favoui of the lady One 
discreet youth had gone out in quest of a poheeman, but he was not 
successful in his search till he had walked half a mile fiom the door. 
Mr. Jones was at last nearly smothered in the encounter, for the great 
weight and ample drapery of Mis Morony was beginning to tell upon 
him. When die got his back agamst the counter, it was as though a 
feather bed was upon him In the meantime the unfortunate mantle had 
fared badly between them, and was now not worth the pui chase- money 
which, but ten minutes since, had been so eagerly tendered for it 

Things were in this state when Mr Brown slowly descended into the 
arena, while George Robinson, standmg at the distant doorway m the 
back, looked on with blushmg cheeks One of the girls had explained 
to Mr. Brown what was the state of affairs, and he immediately attempted 
to throw oil on the troubled waters 

“ Wherefore all this noise ? ” he said, raising both his hands as he 
advanced slowly to the spot “Mr Jones, I implore you to desist!” 
But Mr. Jones was wedged down upon the counter and could not desist 

“ Madam, what can I do for you 7 ” And he addressed himself to the 
back of Mrs Morony, which W’as still convulsed violently by her efforts 
to pummel Mr Jones 

“ I beheve he’s well nigh kiUed her, I believe he has,” said Miss Biles. 

Then, at last, the discreet youth returned with three poheemen, and 
the fight was at an end That the victory was with Mrs Morony nobody 
could doubt. She held in her hand all but the smallest fragment of the 
mantle, — the price of which, however, Miss Biles had been careful to 
repocket, — and showed no sign of exhaustion, whereas Jones was speech- 
less. But, nevertheless, she was in tears, and appealed loudly to the 
police and to the crowd as to her wrongs. 

“ Fm fairly murthered with him, then, so I am, — the baist, the villain, 
the Bwindhler. What am I to do at all, and my things all desthroyed 7 
Look at this, thin ! ” and she held up the cause of war. “ Did mortial 
man iver see the like of that ^ And Fm beaten black and blue wid him, 
— so I am.” And then she sobbed violently. 

“ So you are, Mrs Morony,” said Miss Biles. “ He to call himself a 
man indeed, and to go to strike a woman I ” 

“ It’s thrue for you, dear,” continued Mrs. Morony. “ PoUcemen, 
mind, I give him in charge. You’re all witnesses, 1 give that man in 
charge.” * 
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Mr. Jones, also, was very eager to secure the intervention of the 
police, — much more so than was Mr. Brown, who was only anxious that 
everybody should letire Mr Jones could never be made to understand 
that he had m any way been wrong. “ A firm needn’t sell an article 
unless It pleases,” he argued to the magistrate “ A firm is bound to 
make good its piomisea, sir,” replied the gentleman in Wordiip Stieet. 
“ And no respectable firm would for a moment hesitate to do so ” And 
then he made some remarks of a very severe nature. 

Mr. Brown did all that he could to prevent the affair fioni becoming 
public He attempted to bribe Mrs Morony by presenting her with the 
tom mantle ; but she accepted the gift, and then preferred her complaint 
He bribed the policemen, also ; but, nevertheless, the matter got into the 
newspaper repoits The daily Jupiter, of course, took it up, — for what 
does it not take up in its solicitude for poor British human natuie 7 — and 
tore Brown, Jones, and Eobinson to pieces in a leading article. No 
punishment could be inflicted on the firm, foi, as the magistrate said, no 
offence could be proved. The lady, also, had cei tainly been wrong to help 
herself. But the whole affair was damaging in the extreme to Magenta 
House, and gave a terrible check to that rapid trade which had alieady 
spiung up under the influence ot an extended system of advertising. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Miss Beo-ww kames the Day. 

George Robinson had been in the very act of coming to an understanding 
with Mr. Brown as to the proceeds of the busmess, when he was inter- 
rupted by that terrible affair of Mrs. Morony. For some days after that 
the whole establishment was engaged in thinking, talking, and giving 
evidence about the matter, and it was all that the firm could do to keep 
the retail tiade going across the counter. Some of the young men and 
women gave notice, and went away; and others became so indifferent that 
It was necessary to get iid of them. For a week it was doubtful whethei 
It would be possible to keep the house open, and during that week 
Mr Brown was so paralyzed by his feelings that he was unable to give 
any assistance He sat upstairs moaning, accompanied generally by his 
two daughters; and he sent a medical certificate to Worship Street, testi- 
fying his inabihty to appear before the magistrate From what transpired 
afterwards we may say that the magistrate would have treated him more 
lemently than did the young women. They were aware that whatever 
money yet remamed was in his keepmg; and now, as at the time of their 
mother’s death, it seemed fitting to them that a division should be made 
of the spoils. 

“ George,” he said one evening to his junior partner, “ I’d like to be 
laid decent in Kensal Gieen I I know it will come to that soon." ^ 
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Bobinson hereupon reminded him that care had killed a cat ; and 
promised him all manner of commercial greatness if he could only rouse 
himself to Lis work. “ The career of a merchant piince is still open to 
you,” said Eobmson, enthuMaatioally. 

“ Not along with Maryanne and Sarah Jane, George I ” 

“ Sarah Jane is a mamed woman, and sits at another man’s heai'th. 
Why do you allow her to trouble you?” 

“ She is my child, George A man can’t deny himself to his child. 
At least I could not. And I don’t want to be a merchant prince. If I 
could only have a httle place of my own, that was my own; and where 
they wouldn’t always be nagging after money when they come to see me.” 

Poor Mr. Brown ’ He was asking from the fairies that for which n e 
are all asldng, — for which men have ever asked. He merely desired the 
comforts of the world, without its cares. He wanted his small farm of a 
few acres, as Horace wanted it, and Cmcmnatus, and thousands of states- 
men, soldiers, and merchants, from their days down to ours ; his small 
farm, on which, however, the sun must always shlqp, and where no weeds 
should flouriali Poor Mr Brown ! Such little farms for the comforts of 
old age can only be attained by long and unwearied cultivation during the 
years of youth and manhood. 

It was on one occasion such as this, not very long after the affair of 
Mrs Morony, that Eobmson pressed very eagerly upon Mr Brown the 
special necessity which demanded from the firm at the present moment 
more than ordinary efforts in the way of advertisement 

“ Jones has given us a great blow,” said Eobmson. 

“ I fear he has,” said Mr Brown 

“ And now, if we do not put our best foot forward it will be all up 
with us. If we flag now, people will see that we are down. But if we 
go on with audacity, all those reports will die away, and we shall again 
trick our beams, and flame once more in the morning sky.” . 

It may be presumed that Mr. Brown did not exactly follow the quota- 
tion, but the eloquence of Eobinson had its desired effect. Mr. Brown 
did at last produce a sum of five hundred pounds, with which printers, 
stationers, and advertismg agents were paid or partially paid, and 
Eobmson again went to work. 

“ It’s tbe last,” said Mr. Brown, with a low moan, “ and would have 
been Maryanne’s!” 

Eobinson, when he heard this, was much struck by the old man’s 
enduring courage. How had he been able to preserve this sum from the 
young woman’s hands, pressed as he had been by her and by Brisket ? Of 
this Eobmson said nothing, hut he did venture to allude to the fact that 
the money must, in fact, belong to the firm. 

This is here mentioned chiefly as shoiving the reason why Eobinson 
did not for awhile renew the business on which he was engaged when 
Mrs. Morony’s presence in the ^op was announced. He felt that no 
private matter ^ould be allowed for a time to interfere with his renewed 
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exertions; and he also felt that as Mr. Brown had responded to his 
entreaties in that matter of the five hundred pounds, it would not hecome 
him to attack the old man again immediately. For three months he 
applied himself solely to business; and then, when afioirs had partially 
been restored under his guidance, he again resolved, under the iiirther 
instigation of Poppins, to put things at once on a proper footing. 

“ So you ain’t spliced yet," said Poppins. 

“ No, not yet.” 

“ Nor won’t be— not to Maryanne Brown. There was my wife at 
Biiskets, in Aldersgate Street, yesterday, and we all know what that 
means.” 

“What does it mean?" demanded Robinson, scowling fearfully. 
“ Would you hint to me that she is false 7 ’’ 

“ False I No ! she’s not false that I know of. She’s ready enough to 
have you, if you can put yourself right with the old man. But if you 
can’t — why, of course, she’s not to 'wait till her hair’s giay. She and 
Polly are as thick as tj^ifives, and so Polly has been to Aldersgate Street. 
Polly says that the Jones’s are getting Iheir money regularly out of the 
till.’’ 

“ Wait till her hair be gray!” said Robinson, when he was left to 
himself. “ Do I wish her to wait ? Would I not stand with her at the 
altar to-morrow, though my last hsdf-tarown should go to the greedy priest 
who joined us’ And die has sent her friend to Aldersgate Street — to my 
rival ! There must, at any rate, be an end of this ! ’’ 

Late on that evening, when his work was over, he took a glass of hot 
brandy-and-water at the “ Four Swans,” and then he waited upon 
Mr. Brown. He luckily found the senior partner alone. “ Mr. Brown," 
said he, “ I've come to have a little private conversation ’’ 

“ Private, George 1 Well, I’m all alone. Maryanne is with Mrs. 
Poppins, I think." 

With Mrs. Poppins ! Yes ; and where might she not be with Mrs. 
Poppins? Robinson felt that he had it within him at that moment to 
start off for Aldersgate Street. “ But first to busmess," said he, as he 
remembered the special obj'ect for which he had come. 

“ For the present it is well that she should be away," he said. 
“ Mr. Brown, the time has now come at which it is absolutely necessary 
that I should know where I am ’’ 

“ Where you are, George 7 " 

“ Yes ; on what ground I stand. Who I am before the woild, and 
what interest I represent. Is it the &ct that I am the junior partner in 
the house of Brown, Jones, and Robinson?” 

“ Why, George, of course you are.” 

“ And is it the fact that by the deed of partnerdiip drawn up between 
Us, I am entitled to receive one quaiter of the proceeds of the busmess 7" 

“ No, George, no ; not proceeds.” 

“ What then ? ” 
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“ Profits, Ckorge ; one quarter of the profits.” 

And vhat is mj share ibr the year now over 7 ” 

You have lived, George ; you iniuit always remember that. It is 
a great thing in itself even to live out of a trade in these days. Yon 
have lived, you must adcnowledge that.” 

“ Mr. Brown, I am not a greedy man, nor a suspimous man, nor an 
idle man, nor a man of pleasure. But I am a man in love.” 

“ And she shall be yours, George.” 

Ay, sir, that is easily said. She shall be mine, and in order that 
she may be mine, I must request to know what is accurately the state of 
our account ? ” 

“ (Jeoige," said Mr. Brown in a -piteous accent. “You and I have 
always been Mends.” 

“ But there are those who will do much for their enemies out of fear, 
though they will do nothing for their firiends out of love. Jones has a 
regular income out of the business.” 

“ Only forty shillings or so on every Saturday njgbt ; nothing more, on 
my honour. And then they’ve babbies, you know, and they must live.” 

“ By the terms of our partnership I am entitled to as much as he.” 

“But then, George, suppose that nobody is entitled to nothing 1 
Suppose there is no profits. We all must hve, you know, but then it’s 
only hand to mouth ; is it ? ” 

How terrible was this statement as to the afiMrs of the firm, coming, 
as it did, from the senior partner, who not more than twelve months since 
Altered the business with a sum of four thousand pounds in hard cash I 
Kobinson, whose natural 'Spirit in such matters was sangoine and buoyant, 
felt that even he was depressed. Had four thousand pounds gone, and 
was there no profit 7 He knew well that the stock on hand would not even 
pay the debts that were due. The shop had always been fiiU, and the 
men and women at the counter had always been busy. The books had 
nominally been kept by himself ; but who can keep the books of a con- 
cern, if he be left in ignorance as to the outgoings and inoomings? 

“ That comes of attemptmg to do business on a basis of capital !” he 
said in a voice of anger. 

“ It comes of advertising, George. It comes of little silvm: books, 
and big wooden stockings, and men in armour, and cats-carrion diirts; 
that’s what it’s come from, George.” 

“ Never,” said Bobinson, rising from his chair with eneigetie action. 
“ Never. You may as well tell me that the needle does not point to the 
pole, that the planets have not their appomted courses, that the swdling 
nver does not run to the sea. There are ftcts as to which the world has 
ceased to dispute, and this is one of them. Advertise, adveirtise, advertise 1 
It may be that we have fallen abort in our duty; but the perfoiznance of 
a duty can never do an injury.” In reply to this, old Brown merely 
shooh his head. “Do you know what Barlywig has spmt on his Potion ; 
^lywig’s Medean Potion 7 Porty thousand a-year for the laat ten years, 
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and now Barlywig is worth,—! don’t know what Barljwig is worth ; but 
I know he is in Parliament.” 

“We haven’t stuff to go on like that, George.” In answer to this, 
Robinson knew not what to urge, but he did know that his system was 
right. 

At this moment the door was opened, and Maryanne Brown en» 
tered the room. “ Father,” she said, as soon as her foot was over the 
threshold of the door; but then seeing that Mr. Brown was not alone, 
she stopped herself. There was an angry spot on her cheeks, and it was 
manifest from the tone of her voice that she was about to address her 
lather m anger. “ Oh, George ; so you are there, are you ? I suppose 
you came, because you knew I was out.” 

“ I came, Maryanne,” said he, putting out his hand to her, “ I came 
— ^to settle our wedding day.” 

“ My children, my children 1 ” said Mr. Brown. 

“ That's all very fine," said Maryanne ; “ but Tve heard so much 
about wedding days, that I’m sick of it, and don’t mean to have none.” 

“ What ; you will never be a bride?” 

“ No ; I won’t, — ^what’s the use ? ” 

“ You shall be my bnde ; — to-morrow if yon will.” 

“ I’ll tell you what it is, George Robinson ; my belief of yon is, that 
you are that soft, a man might steal away your toes without your feet 
missing ’em.” 

“ You have stolen away my heart, and my body is all the lighter." 

“It’s light enough; tWe’s no doubt of that, and so is your head. 
Your heels too were, once, but you’ve given up that.” 

“ Yes, Maryanne. When a man commences the stem realities of life, 
that must be abandoned. But now I am anxious to commence a reality 
which is not stem, — ^that reality which is for me to soften all the hard- 
ness of this hardworking world. Maryanne, when shall be our wedding 
day?” 

For a while the fair beauty was coy, and would give no decisive 
answer ; but at length under the united pressure of her father and lover, 
a day was named. A day was named, and Mr. Brown’s consent to that 
day was obtained ; but this arrangement was not made till he had under- 
taken to give up the rooms in which he at present lived, and to go into 
lodgings in the neighbourhood. 

“^oige,” said she, in a confidential whisper, before the evemng 
was over, “ if you don’t manage about the cash now, and have it all your 
own way, you must be soft.” Under the influence of gratified love, he 
promised her that he would manage it. 

“ Bless you, my children, bless you,” smd Mr. Brown, as they parted 
for the night. “Kess you, and may your loves be lasting, and your 
ohildraa obedient.” 
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0}^£ of tlic oharaoteiisti .08 of the present dajr is the introduction, into 
pohtical and semi-political discussions, of a tone trliich it is not easy to 
catch in those of earlier times. The moral relations of measures are 
generally invested with far greater prominence than was formerly the 
case. Many of the most important movements of the day have owed their 
success to the fact, that they were what may be called, in cumbrous 
though in this instance not inappropriate slang, moral demonstrations. 
The Exhibition of 1851, for example, was greatly indebted to the moral 
apparatus with whidi it was surrounded. The prayers and q)Geches 
about universal and eternal peace, which, to use another slang phrase, 
inaugurated ten of the most warlike years in the history of modern 
Europe, went nearly as far towards securing its results as tibe mercantile 
advanta^^s connected with it. Like most other things this tendency has 
its g^od and its bad side. Its good side is obvious. Its bad side is, that 
it exposes those who adopt it to temptations to hypocrisy, or, at best, to 
pedantry, strong enough to make it highly desirable that every political 
proposal which appeals to public support on the strength of its good moral 
tendency, rather than on the common ground of its political advantages, 
should be strictly though impartially criticised. 

Competitive examinations are amongst the subjects which at present 
occupy the position in question. They are put forward with great zeal as 
providing a new profession for modest and unacknowledged merit, as a 
stimulus to general education, as a remedy for political jobbery, and as a 
means of securing efficiency in the public service. Of these recommenda- 
tions the two last are, as a lawyer would say, good on the face of them. 
That is, if th^ are made out, they amply justify the adoption of the system 
proposed, though it must be avowed that their authors, like those of all 
self-denying ordinances, owe the world some explanation for their excessive 
virtue. The other two, though not perhaps to be described as bad upon 
the ffice of them, are nevertheless suspic.ous. They have about them an 
air BO smooth and bland as to suggest at once harshness and pedantry 
within. Great questhms, however, are not to be settled by impressions. 
It would be the height of folly to allow a good measure to be injured by 
the bad manners of those who propose it, or to miss a substantial advan- 
tage because its authors exaggerate its importance. 

The present popularity, therefore, of the system of competitive exami- 
nati(mB,is a suffidoit reason for an impartial inquiry into the whole of the 
subject. The ffirms of political discussion with which we are ffimilisr are 
not favourable either to completeness or to impartiality. The gteat 
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chazactenstic of speeches and newspaper articles is tihat they handle some 
one point of a large subject as effectively as possible vrithia a limited space; 
and thus, instead of ehowing the different parts of a system in their 
relation to each otlier, hammer, as it were, at one nail, so that the 
impression which they produce at last is slight and onesided, instead 
of being general, systematic, and qualified. 

Competitive examinations may be divided into two great classes, 
scholastic and official. As the origin of the official examinations is 
distinctly traceable to the popularity of the scholastic examinations, the 
latter may properly be considered first, as they throw great light on the 
use and on the proper sphere of the former. Scholastic competitive 
examinations are at present universal in all places of education in this 
country, and are even more popular and more rigorous in some parts of the 
continent ; this is especially the case in France, where, at tlie Polytechnic, 
and at some of the mUitary schools, the two classes run into each other, 
scholastic victories being the best, if not the only passport, to some kinds 
of official employment. In England competitive examinations for scho- 
lastic purposes are comparatively modern. At Oxford, the system, as 
applied to degrees, is not yet fifty years old. At Cambridge it is consider- 
ably older, but within the last forty yeais it has taken altogetlier a new 
position, and at present forms the great motive power by yhich the whole 
of the education given at the university is imparted. Cambridge affords 
a much more perfect illustration than Oxford of the working of the system, 
as it carries it to its extreme consequences. In most of the Oxford 
examinations, especially in the examinations for degrees, the candidates 
are classified, so that the competition is not between man and man, but 
for admission to a class. At Cambridge, on the otlier hand, (though the 
system has lately been somewhat modified,) the competition is, as a general 
rule, individual. The candidates are not only arranged in classes, but they 
are arranged in order of merit in those classes, so that each man has his 
share of personal victory or defeat, gained at the expense of his neighbour. 
He has a direct interest in his neighbour's failuie, and receives distinct 
and defimte loss from his success. The Cambridge system thus affords 
the best precedent for an inquiry into the pobable results of the system 
of competition proper as applied to political purposes. 

What, then, is the nature, and what are the moral and intellectual 
results of the system 7 Whatever those results may be at the universities, 
and especially at the university m which they are most strongly developed 
and most con^icuontiy displayed, they will be in the public offices} 
subject ^ways to this observation, that they will be displayed in a much 
etronger shape, and will not be obviated by a variety of influences which 
belong to a university life. One moral effect of competition has been a 
fflTtiitinr subject of dedamation sinc6 the time, at least, of Cowper. In 
his elegant, thor^h feeble, poem on publk schools, he says, speaking of 
emulation:— 

" The ^ar is povferfiil, and I grant its force.” 
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And after a faaciiul description of its efiecte, he goes on 
Weigh fyt a ffloment classical desert 
Against a mind depraved and feelings hurt” 

Li short, it was Gourper’s opinion, and it is still the opinion of a consider> 
able number of persons, that the consequence of personal competition is to 
produce malice and ill-wiU between those who engage in it. Any one 
who is at all familiar with the temper which prevails amongst students at 
the unirersitieBy will see at once that whatever other objections may be 
uiged against the system of competitive examinations, this one, at any 
rate, is either altogether groundless, or is, at least, of no sort of practical 
importance. When it is once fuUy settled that the prospect of obtaining 
such advantages as a public hody has it in its power to give, is contingent 
upon any test impartially applied by a recognized authority, the award 
is submitted to with a degree of good-humour which would surprise 
those who have not had the opportunity of seeing how uniformly it 
exists. The feelings of a man beaten in what he himself recognizes as 
a fair examination, are just like those of a person who comes off a loser in 
any other trial of strength and skill. It is a feeling altogether free from 
bitterness or ill-will against the successful person ; although, no doubt, 
the loser may, and perhaps will, feel some degree of bitterness agmnst the 
system which has been unfavourable to him. This, however, is a feeling 
which exists in tenfold force where no test is applied except that of per- 
sonal discretion. There are, no doubt, other moral considerationB more 
or less connected with these, which affect the question of the regulation of 
promotion in offices as distinguished from admission to them by competi- 
tive examinations. They are consid^ed below. In tiie whole, however, 
the experience of the universities, and e^ecially that of the University of 
Cambridge, seem to afford decisive evidence that such examinations would 
not produce ill-will between the successful and unsuccessful candidates. 

The intellectaal results of competitive examinations are a wider and 
more difficult subject of inquiry. They can hardly be fully understood 
without some reference to the nature of ^ucation. The general object of 
all the proceeses which can be included under that name is twofold : the 
development of the powers of the mind itself, and the communication of 
specific knowledge to the person educated; and, though these two objects 
are and must always be communicated by one and the same process, ffiere 
can be no doubt that they axe essentially distinct, and that the first is 
infinitely the more important part of the two, though the second has been 
for many years, and to some extent is still, imduly neglected, especially in 
respect to some branches of knowledge of great practical importance. 
Conitidered as an instrument for promoting the acquisition of specific 
knowledge there can be little doubt that competitive examinations are 
extremely efficient. No more effectual mode of inducing a person to 
learn a particular thing accurately, and to be able to reproduce his know- 
ledge of it neatly on demand, can be imagined, than that of offering a 
large reward to the person who succeeds in proving that he has done so 
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moat ilKnoTighly. This general remark must^ howerer, be aecompanied ly 
a very material obaervation. 

It is of the essence of every examination that its subject must be 
d^nite and specific, and that the knowledge of that subject displayed by 
the person examined must also be specific, and be capable being accu- 
rately measured. It is thus the effect of competitive examinations to 
concentrate the attention of the persons to be examined on a specific 
subject for a specific purpose. There can be no doubt that for most of the 
practical purposes of life this discipline is invaluable. The great obstacle 
with which teachers of all classes have usually to contend is a childish 
impatience of exertion and indifference to all the objects for which educa- 
tion exists. Children and boys live almost entirely in the present, and 
must be acted on, if at all, by the prospect of immediate rewards and 
punishments, and by the stimulus of immediate personal competition. 
This state of mind is partially succeeded by one rather less immature, in 
which the temptation to apathy is often succeeded by a temptation to 
vagueness and inefficiency. It is not an uncommon thing for lads to read 
and think extensively but diffusely and incoherently, never bringing thmr 
knowledge to a pomt, or assuring themselves that it is real knowledge and 
not a mere shifting set of inaccurate impressions. For sneh a state of 
mind as this competitive examinations are an excellent cure. In a few 
words, they are very useful means for exciting languid minds to obtain 
knowledge, and compelling diffuse and wandering minds to make their 
impressions accurate. 

On the other hand, the effect of competitive examinations on the com- 
munication of specific knowledge is limited to that specific knowledge 
which is the subject of the examination. Their effect upon the acquisition 
of other knowledge is not only not good, but is distinctly bad. They are 
useful tonics for languid and commonplace minds, but to those which are 
active and original they are — even as regards the mere acquisition of 
knowledge — of very questionable advantage, and they are likely to become 
distinctly injurious unless they are very sparingly used. There is only 
one motive in the world which will give a man any amount of knowledge 
worth having for its own sake, and that is the love of knowledge, and a 
perception of its beauty and dignity. Any one who considers what it is 
that he really knows, and how he came to know it, will acknowledge the 
truth of this. Everyone who has any claims at all to be a man of active 
mind has some favourite pursuit, his knowledge of which is the really 
important and characteristic part of his mental furniture. In eveiy walk 
of liffi, from the highest to the lowest, the successful and remarkable 
people are tHose who bke their employment, and who would enjoy no other 
occupation so much, even if they were not compelled to adopt it. It is 
the fault of all systems of education, and the especial fault of those which 
ore worked by means of competitive examioations, that they entirely lose 
sight of this principle, and that they proceed on the assumption that the 
persems to be educated will learn nothing uhlesa th^ are driven to do so 
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by stimulaats and compulsion. The result is that they directly hamper 
and discourage a love of knowledge for its own sake pursued by an inde- 
pendent mind. It is absolutely essential to the growth of such a feeling 
that it should be free, mid this is incompatible with a course of study 
rigidly prescribed by others and enibrced from stage to stage by a 
system of competitive examinations. Suppose a young man goes to 
college with Ms head full of thoughts sad speculations upon all sorts of 
subjects, and vfith a knowledge of Greek and Latin wMch would enable 
him to reach su^kiiently well, though not with minute accuracy, the 
sense of the classics. He m^ht naturally enough feel the greatest curiosity 
about the writings of the great Greek and Roman authors, and be anxious 
to acquaint himself with them by every means in his power. In doing 
this he wiU, no doubt, if he is wise, obtain from those who are older 
and wiser what advice he can ; but if he is to get any good fixim such 
advice he must assimilate it, and act upon it from his own individual con- 
viction that it is conducive to the end which he has in view. To convert 
the reading of such a youth into a preparation, however thorough and 
complete, for a set of examinations in a specific set of books— in the choice 
of which he has no discretion whatever, and with the contents of which 
he has no motive for obtaining any other acquaintance than such as would 
be useful iu an examination — is equivalent to destroying his independent 
interest in Ms studies, and to reduemg them to a mere struggle to obtain 
the money rewards which are given to proficiency. 

Much IS said, and justly, about the evils of cramming, but it is not 
usually observed that it is only one form of an evil, not incidental but 
essential to competitive examinations, which may be described by the 
change of a single letter as cramping. A good examiner can devise 
questions which will efiectuaUy disconcert cram in the common sense of 
the words. Cramming will no more enable a man to work a mathematical 
problem neatly and correctly, or to construe with accuracy a difficult 
passage fiom a classical author, than it will enable him to draw a 
spirited sketch, or to compose an air. Though, however, judicious 
examination will go a long way to ensure, on the part of a consider- 
able number of the persons examined, an ascertainable amount of 
sound and accurate knowledge on specific subjects; it is at least equally 
clear that the effect of a system of education kept at work entirely 
or mainly by such means will be to substitute, in a large number of 
cases, the fulfilment of a test for the attainment of the result wMch the 
test was meant to secure. The theoiy upon which competitive exami- 
nations must proceed is tMs. The fact that a man has acquired 
specific knowledge on certain prescribed sulgects is evidenc» both of the 
inclination and of the power to acquire knowledge in general. Compe- 
tiUve exammations test the fact that specific knowledge iu pTescribed 
snbjeels baa been attained; tbeiefoie tbey are evidence of the inclinatiou 
and the power on the part of the persons examined to acquire knowledge 
iff It is also asserted that wbateves encomages people to acquire 
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q>ec}fic knowledge increases their taste and their capacity thr acqnii’ing 
knovrledge for its own sake, and that as competitive examinations hare 
the one effect they have the other also. If “ specific ” knowledge means 
knowledge specified and prescribed by others, which is obviously its 
true sense in connection with competitive examinations, these statements 
are fallacious ; for it frequently, and perhaps generally, happens that the 
very qualities which predispose a man to enter with interest and success 
into a contest of which the terms are prescribed to him by others, will 
indispose him to care about knowledge for its own sake. It is quite 
true that a man of powerful and oiigmal mind will in a competitive 
examination beat a dunce, just as a very good horse will beat a bad one 
in a race ; but it is equally true, and not less important, that the qualities 
specially favoured by a competitive examination, like those specially 
favoured by a race, are by no means the most impoiiant qualities. The 
best man will beat the worst, but be is almost sure to be beaten by many 
intermediate persona inferior to bimsclf, and that because they are 
inferior. The capital defect of competitive examinations, whether they 
are considered as a mode of commumcating knowledge, or with reference 
to their effect on the intellectual powers, is that they reward and tend to 
multiply second-rate knowledge, second-rate men, and second-rate qualities; 
whilst they distinctly discourage the higher qualities of the mind and afe 
unfiiYOurable to the acquisition of deep or wide knowledge brought home 
to, and assimilated by, the mind wMch receives it. 

The great requisites for success in a competitive examination are 
accuracy, neatness, docility, and plasticity. A man who heats every one 
else hopelessly in examinations — and every one who knows much of uni- 
versity life will remember at once the small class of pubhc school heroes to 
whom the description applies — has almost always the same set of qualities, 
lie is quick, industrious, regular, and accurate. He goes quietly through 
the routine prescribed to him without turning to the right hand or the left, 
or allowing his attention to be diverted to any collateral subject whatever. 
Any defimte piece of knowledge can be put into his mind as neatly as if 
it was a bandbox, and he can always reproduce it in as perfect a state as a 
lady’s bonnet when it comes out of the bandbox. Any accomplishment 
which requires delicacy and dexterity of mind he will acqnire with mar- 
vellous precision. Just as the Japanese will send back a fao-similc of a 
lock or a pistol sent to them for repair, accurate enough to deceive the 
owner himself, a good specimen of this sort of man will write Greek, 
T.arin, or English on demand in almost any required style, and with a 
finish and ease which for a long time conceals the fact, that what he writes 
has absolutely nothing in it, and is such stuff as themes are made of. He 
will even learn to think in a sort of way, and will appropriate current 
platitudes to his own use till he really believes that he found them out 
for himself. Any definite test, measurable by marks, will be satisfied ly 
a man of this kind infinitely better than by a man who realljr thinks 
about what is toid him, and even about some things which are not told. 
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’ With respect to horses, ,Bucb a conseqaeace is not xauth importance. 
We can afford to sacrifice a certain number, even a certain breed of animals, 
to the public amusement — and a racehorse is certainly a finer animal 
than a learned pig. But even with regard to races, it may be doubted 
whether a less artificial and professional system would not give quite as 
much amusement, exercise a much better infittence over the breed of 
horses, and avoid a good deal of gambling and blackguardism. With 
regard to men, it is quite another matter. The goodness of a system of 
education depends entirely on the goodness of the effects which it pro- 
duces on those who are subjected to it. Now the really valuable qualities 
either of the heart or the bead, are indefinite ; nor can they, fi;om the 
nature of the case, be measured by definite tests. Certain other qualities, 
more or less connected with these, can be so measured by the application 
of such tests ; mid to give great rewards for the fulfilment of such tests, 
must give an artificial value to those qualities which can be definitely 
measured, and discourage and diminish the estimation of those which 
cannot. Even with respect to those qualities which are encouraged, such 
a system has a direct tendency to narrow them, because it encourages them 
only in so far as it rewards the production of one specific proof of them. 
It rewards, not accuracy in general, but the possession of accurate 
knowledge of one particular thing. This might be, and sometimes is, 
attained, not by the cultivation of the habit of accuracy in many things, 
but by fixing the mind upon the subject of examination, to the exclusion 
of every other department of human knowledge. In short, competitive 
examinations are subject, in the highest degree, to the danger which besets 
every test or external sign, of gradually superseding and excluding the 
thing to be tested or signified. 

The general result of this account of the nature of competitive exami- 
nations, considered as instruments of education, is, that they afford a con- 
venient way of overcoming the childish apathy which is the first obstacle 
that teachers have to deal with ; that they are useful for the purpose 
J3f correcting the languor and vagueness which hang about the inferior 
class of students at a more mature age; but that as regards the higher 
class of students, they are open to the objection that they not only give 
the second-rate men an advantage- over their superiors, but have a 
tendency to enervate those who succeed in them ; and that they have 
also a tendency to discourage the higher in comparison with the lower 
qualities, both in those who do and those who do not .succeed in them. 
On the other hand, they certainly can be made both fair and approximately 
complete tests of the relative power of the candidates to do certain 
specific things. 

Without understanding the nature of the scholastio effects eff emn- 
petitive examinations, it is hardly possible to understand tlie bearing and 
value of the common arguments about their use in reference to appoint- 
ments in the public service. The arguments in favour of the adopfion of 
the system in reference to all, or almost all, appointments, are, as has 
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already been said, four in number, two of which are janpeidy poUtica], 
and the other two collateral. The collateral ai^umenta are, that the 
system would give a great stimulus to general education, and that they 
would provide a new profession for obscure and unacknowledged merit. 
The political arguments are, that they would prevent jobbery and promote 
the efficiency of public servants. Considerable light is thrown on each 
of these four allegations by the view just given of the effects of competitive 
examinations on education. Their beating on die collateral aiguments is 
most direct, and therefore they may conveniently be considered first. 

The first aigument is, that the distribution of political appointments by 
competitive examinations ivould give a great stimulus to general education. 
There can be no doubt tliat, in a certain sense, and subject to certain 
observations, this is perfectly true. The prospect of obtainmg scholarships 
or other prizes, gives its character to the whole course of education in our 
universities and public schools, and the whole framework of society, as it 
is at present constituted, renders parents in every class of life intensely 
anxious to secure for their children any sort of permanent and honourable 
employment. These two facts, taken together, leave no room for doubt 
that if the prospect of obtauung ami appointments as the reward of 
success in competitive examinations were held out to all the places of 
education in the kingdom, high and low, it would exercise a most 
powerful influence over them. Whether this is to be desired is another 
question, and it can only be solved by reference to the general character 
of the institutions to be influenced, and the sort of instruction which they 
give. The elaborate Report, and the immense mass of materials from 
which it was composed, which have been pubhshed by the Education 
Commi8sioner8,\Bhow, amongst other things, that almost every one in the 
country, down td the veiy lowest, leceives some amovmt of instruction, 
and goes during some part of his life to some school or other ; and they 
describe, with minute and elaboiate detail, the general character and the 
nature of the instruction given in all the schools which are resorted to by 
the children of mechanics, labourers, and the poorer class of small 
shopkeepers. The nature of the education given in public schools and 
universities is matter of general notoriety, and it may be assumed that 
private schools intended for the education of boys who are intended for 
the universities will be of a similar kind. Considerable light has beqn 
thrown on the character of the schools which are intermediate between 
these classes by the Oxford middle-class examinations. It is, therefore, 
possible tp make broad statements about schools of all classes, with a oon- 
sidetable degree of confidence. Of the education provided for the mo^ 
inteUigent youths of the higher classes, it may be affirmed that it has loi^ 
since reached, and even passed, the point at which more competition th^ 
exists at present can possibly be useful. The remarks already made 
suggest the question whether there is not too much already; and if 
this were the proper place to do so, much evidence mi^t be given jn 
8uppm:t of this view. If, therefore, the Government were to increase 
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the inflaenoe etnnpetatiire «xsmin8ii<ma in Ou> edaeatiom of Oiese 
daffies, Oiqr would do an injniy to edocatum instead of confening a 
be&efit apon it. The state of education amongst die middle dasses seems 
to be worse than in any other part of the cammuiuty. The worst 
sdiools in the ooontty are those which are above the rmtinnal schools 
and bdow the clasdisd public schools. Their defect lies, beycmd all 
doubt, in the ignmanoe of the teaehera. Teadieis for the poor are trained 
at a vast expense, and widi a care which, if it errs at all, errs im the side 
of excess. Teadiers for the rich have usually gone throogh the public 
sdiools and univermties— a course of instruction whidi, with all its d^ts, 
is perhaps the most searching, and, certdnly, one of the longest, most 
elaborate, and most instructive in the world Teachers of nuddle-daas 
schools are, for die most part, destitute of any regular training whatever 
for their profession. They take it up as a mere matter of business, and 
often as a makeshift rendered necessary by ftulure in other pursuits. 
Thus their characteristic fault, which, of course, is reflected in the 
education which they give, is that they degrade a liberal profession into a 
mere trade. This state of feeling would be confirmed and perpetuated if 
a large number of prizes were offered to the pupils of each schools, to be 
distributed by pabUc competition. The prospect of obtaming such prizes 
would be regarded as the principal use of the education given in the 
schools, and the fact that a certain number of pupils had obtained them 
would furnish their proprietors with the most seductive, imd the most 
delusive, of all posrible advertisements. Nothing would be easier than 
to raise the character and tone of these institutions by a measure which 
would be perfectly simple, which would cost nothing, and which would 
have many obvious collateral advantages. Let the universities examine 
the teachers as well as the pupils, and give them distinctive degrees, 
according to their merits, and they will raise the tone of the whole 
profession, and greatly strengthen themselves in the position which, 
happily, they are quickly recovering in the esteem of the public at large. 

It thus appears that the education of the upper and middle dasses 
would be injured rather than promoted by any system of competitive 
examinations wide enough to affect them perceptibly ; but with the lower 
classes the case is different. There can be no doubt that the education 
given in schools for the poor is still ftur below the point at which compe- 
titive examinations could become injurious. A very small per-centage of 
the cluldien stay after they are twelve years old. In the country, the 
great mass attend only up to ten; and even in towns, those who stay till 
they are twelve form the exception. Tip to that age, the simifiest forms 
of childishness and apathy, backed by indiffereooe on the part of ignorant 
parents, are the great obstructions to education, and competitive exami- 
nations are excrilent remedies for these faults. On the other hand, the 
teaehera are the strung point of sdiools for Ihe poor. Mcst of them have 
been tegolarly educated ibr their business, and the Government grants, 
espeddly as they will be adanniatered und^ the new Minute, which hat 
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eitated bo miudi attention, give 'a etrong gnaraatee tiiat the genital 
diaracter of the school will not be allowed to be sacrificed to the 
interests of a few ferourite pupils. The efifect, therefore, of competition 
in these schools would probably be very good, and would certainly be 
very strong. In all the great Government establishments, such as dock- 
yards and arsenals, numbers of boys are emplo^%d, and such employment 
is keenly sought for. In some instances part of the employment is allotted 
by the result of competitive examinations, with the best result both to the 
public service and to the popular education of the place. An accoupt of 
"the working of this system at Plymouth may be seen in Mr. Patrick 
Cumin’s Beport to the Education Commissioners. It is to be found in 
vol. iii. p. 63, of their Beport and Appendix. 

The next point to be considered is the argument toat an extensive 
system of competitive examinations would provide a new profession for 
modest and imassisted merit, and would enable obscure men of abilily to 
raise themselves in the world. The first observation that suggests itself 
upon this is, that there never was any time or country in which obscure 
men of ability had greater advantages than they have in England at the 
present day. Excellent elementary education is provided at the cheapest 
possible rate for every one who chooses to take it. There is no child so 
poor, and no adult so neglected, that if either of them feels the smallest 
wish to be educated, they will find the least difiiculty in gratifying that 
wish. A lad who is able to read, write, and cypher well, has an almost 
boundless field open to him ; and the real reason why so few people rise 
in the world, is not that there are few openings, but that in reality there 
is httle ambition, and that the great mass of mankmd, though they may 
occasionally grumble, are not really sufficiently dissatisfied with their 
portion in life to make any considerable sustained efihrt to improve it. 
No one, of course, would contend that it is an easy thing for a friendless 
labouring boy to become lord chancellor (though such an event has 
actually happened within the last ten years) ; but it is no very difficult 
matter for him to become, say, a station-master on a railway. The steps 
are as plain as possible. A good boy, in a national school, would easily 
get employment as a telegraph clerk ; a well-conducted telegraph derk 
might, as be got older, aspire to becoming a guard ; and a well-conducted 
guard IS not an unlikely person to become a station-master. There are 
many counties where an able-bodied man of good character and feir 
education mi^tt make sure, with a very little trouble, of becoming a 
policeman. An active policeman has before him the prospect of becoming 
a sergeant, an inspector, a superintendent, and possibly the govemw of a 
gaol. A saving journeyman may become a master; nay, a navvy may 
take work on contract, and may, as several of them have, earn hundredb 
of thousands of pounds, before he know how to write his own name. In 
diort, in every walk of life whatever, those who know how to take care of 
thwi* interests and to use their opportunities will Sad abundance of ways 
to what, in their original rank, they would have r^;atded as exceedingly 
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enmble pomtms. This being so, -why should the public go out of iheir 
way to add one more to the many avenues to money and rank which 
already pvmt ? and would the avenue which it is proposed to open be a 
wholesome one 7 

There are the strongest reasons for supposing that it would not. In 
the furst place, what 6ort«f class would such a system tend to produce ? 
It would tend to produce a set of professional passers of examinations, 
men whose prospects in life would depend entirely on their success in 
reproducing, for the satis&ction of examiners, the subjects th^ had got 
up out of books. The observations already made on the effects on educa-* 
tion of competitive examinations show that the (qualities which might be 
expected in such men would be anything but high. 

In the next place, the public service would by these means be put 
before the world in a totally false light. The public offices are places for 
work, th^ are not temples of fame, entrance into which is to be con- 
sidered as the reward of virtue. The relation between the Government 
and its clerks is the ordinary relation between master and servant. No 
doubt the Government is quite right m taking whatever may be the most 
effectual means £>r getting good servants, but it would be altogether 
absurd to erect it into a sort of Lord Bountiful, rewarding humble virtue 
and patronizing the liberal arts. Governments should mind their own 
busmesB, and not a^ire to the honour of being national schoolmasterB 
with a spice of the clergyman superadded. They wiU only spoil what 
they try to foster. 

The real want at which the argument in question points, and the 
way to supply it, are essentially different from those at which the argu- 
ment itself is levelled. In every society there always will be a certain 
proportion of persons who are fitted by natural refinement of mind or 
energy of intellect for a higher and larger trainmg than they are likely 
to receive in the poation in which they are born. In so far as a 
great system of Government competition affected such persons at all, it 
would be a misfortune. Any one who knows what the inside of a public 
office is like, knows that a clerkship is about the last place which a man 
of this sort ought to wish or would wish to hold, if it were not invested 
with artificial splendour by being described as a reward for merit. The 
real want of such persons is a high education, not a secure provision 
for life, and the means of satisfying that want would be provided not only 
sufficiently but in splendid profusion if the charitable endowments of the 
coimtry were properly managed. The whole of this most curious and 
interesting subject is discussed with conspicuous ability in the fifth 'part 
of the Beport of the Education Commisuoners (pp. 456-540 ; see espe- 
dally the observations on Christ’s Hospital, pp. 496-503). 

The third argument in support of a general system of distributing 
appointments by the result of competitive examinations is, that it would 
put an end to political jobbery. This is peifectly true, and is un- 
doubtedly the strongest recommendation of the system. No one can 
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sSSect to denjr that the appointments to the lees conspicuous ofBoes under 
Government, offices 'which almost any one can discharge respectaUy, irere 
and are generally made from personal reasons, and are to that extent 
jobbed, if the word is restricted to appointments made with a view to 
private and not to public advantage, without implying that they are 
positively corrupt or improper. No doubt this i^stem is accompanied by 
disadvantages, and tends to diminish the efficiency of the public service, 
though it IS of less importance than is usually supposed, as less depends 
on the efficiency of subordmate officers than many people think. No 
doubt a system of appointment by competitive examinations wo'uld effec- 
tually exclude jobbery from every appointment to which it extended; and 
it must be further observed, that the effects of the measure would extend 
far beyond the hmits of its direct operation. It would be universally and 
not unjustly regarded as a pledge on the part of the Government to act 
with uprightness and impartiality in the distribution of its patronage ; 
this would, no doubt, be a great advantage, not merely in a pohtical but 
also in a moral point of view, over and above the positive advantages of 
the removal of jobbery itself, and of the relief of official men from the 
temptations to which they are at present exposed by the importunities of 
those who have claims upon them. These, no doubt, are great advantages, 
and are worthy of attentive consideration. 

The last, the most important, and also the most hotly disputed of the 
arguments in favour of the system, is, that it would raise the level of 
efficiency amongst public servants. The argument m the negative is, 
that there are many quahties of great importance in public servants 
which competitive examinations do not test. And the qualities generally- 
referred to in support of this assertion are those which relate to the 
manners or morals of the candidate. On the other side this is admitted, 
hut it IS answered that the probabihty is that men who do possess the 
qualities tested by competitive examinations will possess a laiger share 
of the qualities not tested by them thnu an equal number of persons 
selected by chance. A man who lias given some evidence of accuracy 
and the power of sustained attention is more likely, or at the very least 
is not less likely, to be honourable, trustworthy, and gentlemanlike, than 
a man who has given no evidence whatever of anything. No doubt this 
is true, and it disposes of the question as far as regards appointments 
made at random, or (which practically comes to the same thing) from 
purely personal considerations. But this observation must be taken 
in connection with the remarks made above as to the quahties which 
enable men to succeed in competitive examinations , so that the concluaon 
will be, that a system of competitive examinations would secure for the 
pubhe offices a supply of men distmguisbed by those intellectual qualities 
which are required by success in competitive examinations ; and, to 
say the very least, on a par, in moral qualifications and gentlemanly 
manners, with persons otherwise appointed. When, however, this result is 
obtained, and we come to apply the principle to the actual state of the 
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publie offieest an entirely nmr qoe«tion uiaes. Are sttcli men muted 
in tile public offices, and for what purposes? In order to solve tiiis 
question it is necessaiy to say something of the general eharacter of the 
business which they transact. 

Most of the public offices are framed on much the same mnnlH. 
Some of the duties to be done reqmre high qualities, originality, ibrce 
of character, varied knowledge both of books ^d men. An Under* 
Secretary of one of the great Departments of State may have duties not 
much less various or Im difficult than those of a judge; though the 
range of his duties depends in a great measure on the inclination, the 
knowledge, and the industry of the Head of the Department. This, how- 
ever, is altogether the exception. The duties of the great mass of public 
officers involve very little discretion, and absolutely no rraponsibility 
beyond that which attaches to obedience to a prescribed routine. Even 
when he rises to the very highest point which he can hope to reach, a 
Government clerk is occupied almost exclusively in collecting materials 
for the use, and preparing drafts for the approval, of his superiors. He 
is hardly ever called upon to act upon his own responsibility, or to 
think fiir himself. The great majority of the offices in the gift of the 
Crown have two great advantages. They relieve the holders from all 
anxiety as to their future prospects, and the duties are, as a rule, 
moderate in amount and not uninteresting in kind. Some of them are 
exceedingly interesting. 

This broad division between those offices which do, and those which 
do not involve discretion, indicates plainly the limit witiun which com- 
petitive examinations would be useful. The sort of man who succeeds 
in a competitive examination is just the sort of man who makes a good 
derk. The presumption is that he is regular, clear-headed, docile, 
plastic, and that he has the temper, and therefore the manners, which 
usually go with such a turn of mind. On the other hand, his success 
raises no presumption in favour of his originality or independenca of 
mind, and is even to some extent evidence to the contrary. The result 
is, that competitive examinations might be expected to raise the efficiency 
of the less important class of public servants, but that if they were used 
for any other puipose, the result would be the general exclurion of 
first-rate men firom the higher offices, to which, at present, they are 
not unirequently appointed. This would be an evil which would almost 
infinitely overbalance any advantage which could be derived from the 
increased efficiency of the inferior officers. A priggish and timid under- 
secretary would do more harm in a week than any number of irreproach- 
ably regular clerks would set to rights in ten years. 

In practice tins is universally admitted. No one propraes to appoint 
any officer by competitive examination whose potition is c<»iq)icuoa8 or 
important enough to afibrd in itself a guarantee that the appointment will 
not be jobbed. No diancellor would venture to make a briefiess dependant 
into a jttdg^ and no Secretary of State wonld ever think of jobbing the 
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appointment of Under-Secretaij, so long as he rallied Ms own comilnt 
and cared to discharge the duties of his office vith reputation. The 
result is, that such offices as these are, in a large proportion of cases, 
filled by men of considerable talents and force of mind. Eren for 
offices much less conspicuous than these, competitiye examinationa are 
rarely, if ever, proposed. For example : how would the public at large, 
and the clergy in particular, like to see inspectors of schools appointed 
by such means? What school manager would adopt them to g^de 
him in the selection of a schoolmaster ? Would any one listen to the 
proposal to extend the system to counly couit judgeships and police 
magistracies, even though these posts, important as they are, are occa- 
sionally jobbed ? 

These questions are generally slurred over, or left on one side, by the 
advocates of competitive examinations. They say that no one proposes to 
apply the system to such cases ; that it is not suited for them ; that grown 
men cannot be expected to submit to such examinationB, and that in fact 
th^ would not do w. All this is perfectly true , but what does it prove? 
Why will not grown men submit to such tasks? and why is not the 
system as well suited to judges as to clerks 7 If the best lad in West- 
minster School can be selected by a competitive examination, why not the 
ablest man in Westminster Hall? The plam answer is, that the more 
important qualities, those which distingui^ grown men from each other, 
and on which happiness and usefulness principally depend, are in their 
very nature mcapable of being brought to a definite test. It would be as 
absurd to try to express in marks the difterence between a good judge and 
a bad one, as to tiy to measure a mountam with a two-foot rule. If it 
is admitted that competitive examinations will not apply to grown men 
for the reason stated, it will follow that they will not apply to boys or 
youths, in so far as the same reason holds. It will follow that a boy of 
mature character, of manly habits of thought, of original and independent 
mind, will, by reason of his possession of those qualities, be at a disad- 
vantage in a competitive examination, for reasons very hke those which 
would ensure the defeat in a short foot-race of a powerfiil man of thirty by 
a slender lad of eighteen. 

It may be asked whether competitive examinations might not be so 
contrived as to test originality and force of character. The answer is, 
that they could not, because the repugnancy between the two things lies 
in the essence of each. A competitive examination must be definite, and 
it must imply a couree of special preparation imposed externally. No 
one knows what are the elements which constitute onginality, power of 
character, and capacity of understanding. We attribute those qualities to 
particular men, difiermg widely from each other in a thousand ways, 
because we feel that there is a deep, though subtle, resemblance between 
them, which we can describe but cannot define, and which, if we try 
to define it, eludes our grasp altogether. Such quahties are therefiire 
indefinite, and will always conUnue to be so, unless our knowledge of 
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human nature should be ineonceirably increased. It is a contradiction in 
terms to propose a definite test for indefinite qualities. 

Another reason for the same conclusion is, that it irould be impos- 
sible to find examiners whose judgment would be worth haring. Men 
are easily to be found who will command perfect confidence when 
they say, “ I certify that the merit of the answers of A to the questions 
contained in this paper of mathematical problems, is to that of the 
answers of B as 95 to 36 j ” but who would care to know that two or 
three gentlemen sitting at Whitehall had conversed with A and B, 
and set them essays to write, and that they found that A had greater 
originality than B, and B greater capacity than A. The answer would 
be, that no doubt there was some evidence' for their opinion; and so 
the fact that a man is seen walking along the Strand in the morning 
is some evidence that he committed a murder in Smithfield in the 
afternoon, for it shows that he was near the place, and might have 
been there. An ardent advocate of competitive examinations once 
observed that he had examined several candidates for a fellowship, and 
that he was satisfied that he had exactly ganged the ment^ powers 
and calibre of each of them. Those who knew both the examiner and the 
examinees could not doubt that, vivid as the gentleman’s impressions 
might be, they could not possibly be complete, as there was not room 
enough in the one man for complete pictures of the others. 

These principles show how fiu: competitive examinations may be usefully 
employed in the public service, and suggest several observations on the 
subject, which are often forgotten, and should always he borne in mind. 
Being favourable to second-rate men, and second-rate men being required 
for the subordinate positions in the service, they will, no doubt, supply 
the ablest second-rate men who are to be had j but it should be carefully 
recollected that they are childish expedients, intended for second-rate 
people, and a door should be left open by which abler men may be intro- 
duced into the service at a more mature age over the beads of those who 
have come in by competition. There is great danger that if the entrance 
to the public ofiices comes to be regarded as a reward of distinguished 
abihty — and the public at large cannot be expected to draw nice distinc- 
tions as to the sort of ability which is so distinguished — ^the persons who 
enter upon such terms will look upon the honours of that service as their 
right, and will resent their being given to others. “Why,” they will 
ask, “ after choosing us for our merits, do you prefer others to us who 
have proved no merits at all 7 ” The answer ought to be, “ The merits 
for which you were rewarded were not those of a distinguished man, but 
those of a good boy. You chose at an early age to discount your pro- 
spects, and to accept a quiet and secure occupation as a relief from the 
anxieties and trials of open professions. You must not now expect to be 
treated as if you had chosen a more adventurous course. Clerks you are, 
and derks you will remain ; when we want statesmen we shall look dse- 
whexe.” To come to maturity late is the characteristic of great and 
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enduring power of mind and body; and to tie the public service down to 
officers who distinguished themselves at twenty, would be to exclude ihrom 
it those very men who can least easily be spared. 

This does not apply to those branches of the public service in which 
special definite knowledge, capable of being accuratriy tested, must be 
acquired at an early age, and m which, firom the nature of the case, every 
candidate must enter young. The scientific branches of the army pre- 
cisely fulfil these conditions As promotion is by seniority, the service 
must be entered at an early age. As special definite knowledge is 
indispensable, its presence may be tested, and superiority in it may be 
fairly rewarded by competitive examinations. To some extent, the same 
observations apply to India. Men must go there young if they are to 
live ; and there are so many unpleasant circumstances connected with life 
in India, that the mere wish to go there is evidence of a certain degree of 
originality and vigour of character. A mere prize getter is hardly likely 
to cany his dexterity to so rough a market. At the same time there were 
advantages about the old system which appear to have been needlessly 
thrown away by the new one. Haileybury gave a common object of 
interest, and in some respects a common character, to the students who 
passed through it, which no one will niidervalue who knows the power of 
traditions at places of education, and the ireemasonry which exists between 
men brought up at the same school or college. The author of the present 
essay saw much of Haileybury during the last three years of its existence ; 
and though the system had obvious defects, it was impossible not to 
admire the esprit de corps, and the spirited, courageous tone of the place. 
The names of the civilians who sustained our empire through the mutiny 
with a desperate heroism not exceeded by the military themselves, were 
housriiold words at Haileybury, and their exploits produced throughout 
the whole place an efibrt like that which the success m after life of an 
Eton man produces at Eton. No one could see the enthusiasm of the 
gallant youths at the fall of Delhi without feebng that when the oppor- 
tunity arose they would fight not only for the honour of England, but for 
the honour of Haileybuiy, and for the sake of the happy days they had 
passed, and the kind friends they had known there. If the college had 
been maintained, admission to it bring made by competition, every advan- 
tage of the new system would have been gamed, and those of the old 
eystem would not have been lost. 

A second observation is, that though competitive examinations may 
regulate admission to an office, they ought not to afiect promotion within 
it. Every one who cares to be well served must care for the interests 
of those who serve him, and the one great advantage which official life 
gives in exchange for the retirement and subjection which it imposes is its 
security. A clerk anxious about his future prospects is in as woful a 
condition as any innocent human being can occupy. What must be the 
state of an office in which some twenty or thirty men are shut up as in a 
with periodical cock-fights, the result of which determines their 
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positioii and prospaots in life 7 Wliat degree of seal and good &eling in 
the diacbaige of hia du^ could be e:q)ected of the father of a rismg and 
increasiiig tsaxuljr, who saw that hia prospect of increased comfort and 
dignity depended on hia succeeding in beating in a competitiye examina- 
tion some young man fresh from collie. Hia whole comfort would be 
destroyed by such a prospect, and he would be deprived of that degree of 
composure and security which is essential to the satisfactory transaction 
of businesB. Here and there, no doubt) a case might occur in which the 
younger members of an office might be usefully stimulated by a compe- 
titaou for some spedfic purpose ; but such exceptions apart, it is universally 
true that competitive examinations diould be restricted to admission to 
offices, and should have no effect npon promotions within them. 

Another observation which must not be overlooked is, that there are 
cases large enough to form a class, in which competitive examinatioim 
would deprive the pubhc of useful and sometimes of transcendently useful 
servants. The opponents of the system constantly point to CHve and 
Wellington as illustrations of the fotility of the tests proposed. Would 
th^, it is asked, have won a prize in competition? The answer always 
relied upon is: — ^Yes, they would; for if they had not been able to get 
commissions without winning them in an examination, they would have 
w(m them as they won their battles in after life. The answer does not 
meet the objection. The observations made above show that the qualities 
by which battles are won are very often the very qualities by which com- 
petitive examinatioiiB are lost. An imperious, wayward, self-willed, nsughly 
boy, like Clive, would never have gone to India at all if he had had to pass a 
competitive examination before he got there. He would not have submitted 
to the disciplme. Wellington seems to have been an illustration of the 
class of men already referred to — men who come to their maturity late. 
There ia no evidence at all that he was ever what would be called a clever 
boy ; even as a young man he was not distinguished, though those who 
knew hitn intimately saw what great qualities lay under a careless and 
trifling exterior. Competitive examinations will not alter human nature. 
They will not make the oak grow like a poplar, nor give the bulldog the 
docilily of the ipanie]. It is the easiest tlnng in the world to deter such 
men as Clive or Wellington from entering on particular walks of life ; 
indeed, nothing is more singular than the shghtness of ‘the groimds by 
which the choice of a profession is determined. Whilst a man is uncer- 
tain as to the nature and extent of his talents, the least thing will turn 
him away from a profession in which he must have succeeded if he had 
persevered. It must never be forgotten that the exclusion of a single 
dive ox Wellington is a far greater loss than the admission of almost 
uiy number of drones. 

There is another class of persons who, though not illustriotu, would 
be very useful, and who would be excluded from the public service 
by any system of competitive examinations. This class is partienlarly 
ntunerona in tiie amy and navy. It is commonly objected that eonto 
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peHtive examinations wonld be nn&Toniabls to bodily .atreogth aod 
activity ; and to this it is ostudly replied — ^first, that there ia &o oppo- 
sition between bodily and mental power, but the reverse { and secondly, 
that where bodily powers are required, the attainzaent of a certain 
standard of strength may be made a condition precedent to the com- 
petition. The first of these arguments is extremely popular for a varied 
of reasons. The consistency between mental and bodily excellencies, 
and even their intimate relation, is asserted with passion by those 
who are in the habit of insisting on the connection between reBgion 
and common life, the essential manliness of Chrislianily, and other well- 
known topics of the same kind. For obvious reasons, such views are 
particularly welcome to schoolmasters and others engaged in education, 
and the wide popularity and influence of such a book as Tom Brounia 
School-days is a good illustration of their nature and origin. 

An impartial examination of the matter will, probably, suggest a con- 
siderable modification of them. It is hardly possible to doubt that fitness 
and inclination for study, especially amongst lads who have not come to 
their full maturity, is almost entirely a question of temperament. Take 
two boys of equal mental capacity, and equal dexterity, one of whom has 
a good deal of nervous energy, little muscular strength, a slow drcnlation 
of the blood, and little animal spirits; whilst the other is of sanguine 
temperament, great muscular strength, fiiU of life to the tips of his fingers; 
and can any one doubt that in any scholastic competition the first will beat 
the second, though the second would, in all probability, make an infinitely 
better soldier or sailor than the first 7 If objection is taken to setting the 
mmd in opposition to the body, it must surdy often be admitted to be true 
that, as a general rule, excellence of some bodily fimetions is not usually 
found in connection with the excellence of some others. A very large and 
powerful man is seldom very active. A very quick man is seldom very 
powerful. In the same way, as a general rule, the strength, activity, and 
hardihood which fit a man for active out-door pursuits, are not usually 
found in connection with those peculiarities of the brain and nervous 
system which incline their possessor to mental exertion. 

No doubt exceptions to this rule do occur. There is a small class of 
men, of peculiarly vigorous make, who are equally fit for bodily and 
mental labonx ; and there axe profusions — ^the bar is one of them — ^xn 
which such a constitution is the greatest possible assistance towards 
success, if it is not a condition of it. It is to their possession of this 
great gift that many of the fifteen judges owe their devation. It ii^ 
however, a very rare gift indeed. As a general rule, a hardy sportsman 
will soon be knocked up by late hours, bad air, diort nights, and constant 
exertion of the eyes and the brain ; and on the other hand, the man with a 
student’s constitution will he quite unequal to deer-stalking, mountaineer- 
ing, or campaigning. No one doubts that the qualities which make a 
horse a very good cart-horse, unfit him for running races; or that tho^e 
which fit him £>r the Derby, disqualify him for drawing an omnibus. 
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ONCERT HALLS 
and sucli like places 
of public cnfcerlaitt- 
ment ha\ c lately be- 
come BO like taverns, 
or taicrns ha^o be- 
come so like concert 
halls and such like 
places of public enter- 
t iinincnt that it is not 
easy to say where one 
begins and the other 
leaves off A gicat 
want must surely have 
been met when pro- 
moters and manage! s 
of the People’s amuse- 
ments first conceived 
the happy thought of 


combining pinging and tumbling, and eating and drinking, and smoking — 
of blending, as it were, brandy -and-uater with sentimental songs, and 


Bounding Brothers, and low prices. It must be very much bettei than 
a play, — if we may form an opinion fiom the numbers who crowd to 


these places, — to be able to sit, with a little table befoie one, witli, 


for instance, a bottle of beer upon it, to have one eye turned upon an 
acrobat, the other gazing aSectionately at the drink, a cigar hanging 
lazily from the mouth, fiom which curls of smoke come foith leisurely 


and languidly, for one’s cars to imbibe the while the brilliant but violent 
vocalization of modem Italy, or the refined comic song of our own land, 
happy with either, and considering each song, dance, or other perfoim- 
ance with an impartial look of contentment, the sense of smoke, and of 
drink, and of general enjoyment, producing a hazy, sleepy, stolid, stupid 
look of perfect happiness. 

There are many gentlemen present who have very much the air of 
being at home, and as if they did that kind of thing every night, — and 
perhaps they do ; many others who have the appearance of having come 
from the country, and who seem under the impiession that they are 
seeing life, — and no doubt they are seeing it as far as the smoke peimits; 
and there are others who, from various outwaid symptoms, look as if 
they had what is called a foieign oiigin, — and veiy likely tliey bine. 

VoL. tv , — Ko. S4< 84. 
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They are all, no doubt, very fond of music; and if they are not, it 
is very pleasant to think that the entertainments are so vanous, that 
there is a chance of everybody’s taste being satisfied — ^that if people 
are not pleased with one thing they may be with another; and that 
if the ear is not charmed with music, astonishment may be excited, 
and ladies and gentlemen may be roused to enthusiasm by seeing the won- 
drous feats that may be accomplished on the tight-rope, and the extraor- 
dinary contortions of which tlie human acrobat is capable on the earth or 
in the air. 

When Song, and Comic Dance, and smoke, and eating, and di-inking, 
or Dramatic Scenes, or Nigger Serenadeis, or Infant Prodigies, lose their 
chaim, the public may still be diawn in thousands, and will overflow 
nightly to witness any performance in which the personal danger to the 
performei’ is suffiaendy great, that the feelings of spectators are likely to 
be “ arrowed up," and a reasonable prospect exists, that, in case of any 
slip or accident, that serious danger to limb, if not instant death, is likely 
to be the result. 
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During llic great war witli France, in wliich onr most bi illiant naval victories 
weie won, his Majesty George the Third visited Portsmouth dockyard, and 
was suiprised to find the master-builder of that establishment enlarging 
one of the docks on his own lesponsibility. “And why,” asked the king, 
“have joii piesumed to do this without authority?" “Please your 
Majesty,” he replied, “ I learnt that the Ficnoh were building a ship too 
laige to come into tlie dock as it was:" and the king was thoroughly 
satisfied with the explanation. It is a mere matter of fact to add, that the 
French ship was captured very soon afterwards, and bi ought into the dock 
so thoughtfully provided for her. 

It IS impossible to recal this incident without contrasting the state of 
things in Geoige the Third’s day with that which now exists, and has 
existed for several years past That consciousness of superiority on the 
sea which then kept us tranquil in the midst of war, has, of late years, 
given place to apprehensions which have kept us agitated in the midst of 
peace. Duiing the last session of Parliament, for example, the repre- 
sentative of our Admiralty in the House of Commons was continually 
reminding us of the great naval power of France; our Prime Mmiater 
pleaded more than once for defensive works; and the close of the session, 
w'as signalized by an acclamatory vote designed to secure further protection 
for ns. We need hardly add, that this decline of confidence in ourselves 
has caused the confidence of others in us to decline, until our prestige on 
the Continent has sunk very low. When naval matters are now talked of 
there, it is no longer of England, but of “ the Emperor ’’ that men thmk 
first , and the great name of Palmerston, once so profoundly respected 
throughout Europe, is now more prominently associated with mid-water 
foils at Spithead than with mighty fleets floating there. 

The sole cause of these humiliating changes is our culpable delay, 
twice repeated, in adopting great mechanical improvements. First, we 
allowed the French to outstrip us in the application of steam propulsion 
to Ime-of-battle ships ; and even before we recovered our due eminence in 
this respect, we permitted the same Government to gain a second great 
advantage over us, by plating ships with iron. Thus did tve twice risk 
our leputation as the first naval power in the world, and, on both occa- 
sions, by neglecting agencies and resources peculiarly our own. It is 
quite true that we have recovered our superiority of strength as regards 
our steam navy, and the splendid performances of the Warrior promise so 
well for the iron-cased fleets which we are now building, that we may 
hope to be first in the new competition ere long. But, in both instances, 

^ 84— a 
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we have had to make extraordiuaiy financial and otlier saciifices; and in 
both instances we have also compromised, lor a series of years, the glonons 
reputation which our forefathers won, and which is so essential to the 
peimanent integrity of our wide-spread empiie. 

Our fault has not lain, be it observed, in fiiiling to invent new me- 
chanical agencies, but in refusing to apply them promptly when invented, 
and when other powers bad resolved to use them. It would, perhaps, be 
an unwise policy for us, who always have so much wealth invested in 
existing ships, to cast about for changes which should render those ships 
valueless, or even less valuable. But when a change has become inevit- 
able, it is our clear duty to sink no more money in the old system, but to 
apply all our resources to the development of the new one. Thus, althoiigli 
It may have been no part of our business to invent steam war-ships, it 
was manifestly our duty, after such ships once came into profitable use, to 
secure as many of them as possible for the sums which we expended. 
And precisely the same thing may be said in regard of iron-cased ships. 

We impress those considerations carefully upon the reader, because it 
is one of our mam objects in this article to sliow that we are at the present 
moment still pursuing a system which has already cost us so much m 
money and reputation. Having allowed France to show us how the 
destructive fire of shells may be resisted, and how practical invulnerability 
to shot may at the same time be secured, we are now bmlding immense 
and costly ships, merely as a defence against the French vessels, and are 
neglecting altogether to apply the improvement to the remainder of our 
vast war navy. Any uninitiated person would suppose that, while wooden 
hne-of-battle ships are subject to speedy destiuction by shells, wooden 
frigates and corvettes are, for some mysterious reason, incombustible, so 
confidently have we continued to build them up to the present moment. 

We have heie, truly, a most momentous subject Our Wairiors, and 
Black Princes, and Boyal Alfreds, ju’e vutually Ime-of-battle ships — the 
only Iine-of-battle ships, piobably, that wdl be tliought of five or ten 
years hence. We cannot ivell send tliein to protect our foreign commerce, 
or to quiet our troubles in Japan, or New Zealand, or Mexico; nor could 
tve even afibrd to keep many of them cruising for a year oi two along the 
coasts of the United States, if our cousins should demand our hostile 
services. These are purposes for which frigates, corvettes, sloops, brigs, 
despatch -vessels, and gun-boats, are required ; and, unforttmately, all the 
vessels of these classes which we at present possess and are building arc 
as combustible as those timber line-of-battle ships which we have for ever 
superseded. Here, then, is a iiirther reconstruction of our navy to be 
made, as great and as inevitable as any we have made hitherto. 

There are, we would observe, weighty reasons of a financial nature 
for making this new change as speedily as possible. Hitherto the iron- 
cased ship question has been discussed, both in and out of Farhament, 
with but little regard to ’financial economy , so little, in fact, that we are 
already committed to on expenditure, fur ships and docks together, of not 
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less, probably, than ten millions sterling, without the slightest obstiuction 
having been offeied by P.nliainent to the proposals of the Admiralty. 
But the apprehension of a Fiench attack is now subsiding, and when the 
House of Commons assembles again the unanimity with which extraoi- 
dinary sums of money were voted last year will be gone, and Economy 
will lift up her voice once moic. Moreover, the country will not be 
blessed, we fear, with that abundance and contentment which prevailed a 
year ago, and the burden of taxation will be found harder to bear. With 
these prospects before us, ive ought carefully to remember that every 
month’s delay in applying tho ii on-cased piinciplc to the smaller ships 
that we build, will add to oui finaucial dil&culties sooner or latei Every 
unpiotected wooden ship that we Liunch is another added to a fleet alieady 
Mitually condemned; and the sure lesult of building such vessels will 
be an extraordinary demand hereafter for millioiis of money to repair 
another gi eat deficiency occasioned by neglect. 

We believe the Admiralty aie mindful of the grfiat impoitance of 
these consideiationa, and although they have not yet begun to build 
small iron-eased ships, are anxious to do so as soon as they see how to 
give such ships the neccssaiy qualities. We lufci this not only fiom tho 
enlightened charactei of the gentlemen now at the Board, but also fiom 
tho lact, that the successful trials of Captain Coles’ cupola shields at Shoc- 
buiyness, on board the Tiusty, weie sneceeded by honest endeavours on 
the part of tho Admiralty to lender them available, if possible, in small 
ships of war There aie great inochanieal difficulties in the way ol 
this ; but tho Adiniialty have ceitaiuly excited themselves to biitig the 
shields into use. 

In view of these facts, we piopose in this papci to clear aw.ay some of 
those obstiiictions which have blocked up the path of the naval designci 
m this mattei ol non vvai ships, and to show that it is perfectly piaoti- 
cable to build excellent ii on-cased ships of much smaller dimensions, and, 
therefoie, at much less cost, than any heretofore constructed In oidei tu 
tieat the subject intelligibly, and so as to convince the judgnionts of all 
thoughtful leadeis, we must make a few pieliminary rcniaiks winth will 
materially assist in the development of our views 

In the fiist place, we avow our confident belief, that the very best 
basis we can have lor our safety at home and oui authority abroad, is 
a plentiful supply of thoioughly efficient and sca-going ships of war. 
We aie not about to denounce fixed coast defences in the abstract, 
nor shall vve ev'en condemn heic the outlay which the Government and 
Parliament have undeitaken to make upon peimancnt fortiessos at Spit- 
licad and elsewhere We have resolved to spend ten or twelve millions of 
money upon these works, and have commenced to spend them with a calm 
confidence that falls little shoi t of the sublime It is quite true that recent 
expel iments have shown that the Warrior and simil.ir ships are piactically 
^ iinpeiv'ious to the fiic of aitilleiy, even when s.ilvos of the licavicst shot 
are dehbeiatelj’' concentrated upon a single spot, at a distance of only 
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200 jards ; it is equally true that these ten or twelve millions of money, 
if expended upon sliips, would give us the power of securely blockading 
every port in France. But in the face of these facts, the fortresses are, 
we fear, to be built, and it would, perhaps, be unphilosophical, therefore, 
not to put some little trust in them. 

But against the oft-proposed construction of costly ships, to act merely 
a' coast defences, and unadapted for sea seivice, we must, and will protest, 
for we have seen the folly of building such vessels demonstrated, over 
and over again, in our own navy Our harbours and dockyaids are 
encumbered at the present moment with one set of wooden floating 
batteries and another set of iron, which never were of any but the most 
trivial service to us, and are little likely to prove of real value. Yet 
they cost considerable sums of money, and will probably cost more, 
before the Admiralty venture to break them up Then, again, we spent 
large sums upon those miserable steam block-ships, which never yet did 
us a shillmg’s worth of service, and which the Admiralty so entirely 
ignore that one is never able to discover them in any official return of our 
naval strength. These, also, were oiiginally fitted as coast-defence 
vessels, but we know no one who has a good word to speak for them 
The truth is, coast-defence vessels aic the mo'-t unsatisfactory things that 
can possibly be made. Then prime function is to be perfectly useless, 
except in most rare and extieme circumstances If the cost of such 
vessels weic small in proportion to their chance of pioving serviceable, it 
might, we admit, be well to build them. But they ically cost nearly 
as much as sea-gomg ships, and the very sight of them is therefore an 
intolerable offence to a people whose commeico extends ovei eveiy sea, 
and whose possessions abound in eveiy dime Whcnevei we can affoid 
to spend a large sum of money upon ships unfit for sea, we can afford to 
spend a little moie in malting them scawoitby, and capable of performing 
service all over the world. 

In the next place, we affirm that iron is preferable to wood as a 
material for the hulls of fast ocean steam-ships, which have necessarily to 
bear the strains of enoi mous engines. It is, capable of more rigid combi- 
nation than wood, and is undoubtedly much moie durable when subjected 
to the we-iT and tear of gigantic steam forces The soundness of these 
opinions is acknoivledged by tlie Admiralty designers, foi tliey have 
adopted iron as the best material for the hulls of all their iion-cased 
ships, except m the few instances in which they have converted existing 
wooden hulls for the purpose, m order to economize time and material. 

But iron bottoms have two most seiious defects, which have hitherto 
been thought to render them wholly unfit for ships of war destined for 
foreign service over long periods First, they are locally very weak, and 
yield readily to the blow of a rock when they strike one (whcieas wooden 
ships will sometimes thump uninjured for days together) , and, secondly, 
they get rapidJy foul with weeds and barnacles, especially in warm climates. 
The bottom of the Warrior^ hke that of eveiy other existing iron vessel, 
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is exposed to both these evils. It has certainly been made as strong as 
irames placed behind plates can make it ; and it has been covered with 
the best-known material for checking the adhesion of marine substances 
to it. But, notwithstanding these precautions, if she should stiike upon 
a rock, she would most probably come to grief ; and if sent abroad for a 
year or two, she would foul so seriously as to reduce her speed by several 
knots. 

These difficulties, however, like many others that appall people, only 
require to be dealt with boldly in order to be overcome. In fact, the 
mode of oveicoming them seems to us perfectly obvious. One simple 
device sweeps them both away together We have but to deal with the 
bottoms of iron ships as we have already dealt with their sides, and coat 
them with a suitable resisting matenal. We have had to apply iron to 
their sides to keep out shell and shot; let us similarly apply wood to their 
bottoms to keep out rocks ; and let us coat tins wood with copper, or 
mixed metal, to keep it clean, just as we coat the bottoms of wooden 
ships Thus wc can at one stroke, and by the simplest means possible, 
remedy these two gieat evils peifectly. There may be — in tinth, there 
are — certain mechanical difficulties to be dealt with; but these aie 
of a trifling natuie, and the scientific shipbuildei-s whe designed the 
Wamor could lemove them in a single day We W’lll thiow out but one 
suggestion on the point, viz that it would piobably be well to put the 
iron plating of the bottom inside the frame°. and bring the timber covering 
immediately against them upon the outside We leally hope that bence- 
foith we shall hear no moie of the unfitnees of non ships for foreign 
sen’ice on this ground, seeing that they can be made fit by such a ready 
piocess as we have pointed out 

It now becomes necessary to advert to some of the piincipal 
fcatuies of the iion-cascd ships at present built or building in this 
countiy And first we may remaik, that in neaily all those which have 
iron hulls it has been found impossible to protect the entiic ship with 
armour. Those who read our article on the Wariio?' and Xa Gloite, 
published in Februaiy last, will undeistand the causes of this, and will 
know how it has happened that in order to completely coat tlie hull we 
have been diiven, in the new (Jdinotaxir) class of ship, to dimensions 
considerably gieater than those first adopted. The Minotcmr, and her 
two sister ships will, in fact, be no less than 1,000 tons displacement 
larger than the Wcurtor, and, notwithstanding their increased size, will 
be subject (owing to the weight of plating on their cxticmitics) to the dis- 
advantage of plunging heavily in a sea-vray, and thus becoming veiy “ wet 
ships.” In addition to this, tliey will also be necessarily much slower than 
the Warrior, if 1,250 horse-power engines only are put into them ; and 
if, on the other hand, engines large enough to secure the estimated speed 
of fourteen knots are given them, then the supply of fuel which they carry 
must be seriously reduced. The choice of these two evils must be made. 
What we more paiticulurly wish to point out, however, is that in seven 
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out of ten of our iron eihips, we have contented ourselves with a limited 
armour, and have left large portions of the hulls unprotected in five 
of them. 

Again : in the Hector, Valiant, Defence and Resistance, we have been 
unable, even with this limited armour, to secure a speed of more than 
about 12 knots, although none of them is of much less than 6,000 tons 
displacement, and two of them are of considerably more. The Defence 
and Resistance will scarcely attain 11 knots. The plated wooden ships 
now in progress will, we may hope, attain 12 ; but in order to do so, 
they require engines of 1,000 horses power, although they are but little 
larger than the Hector class. 

Further : if we direct our attention to the number of guns protected in 
these iion-cased ships, we find that with a displacement of 8,850 tons the 
TFarrior and her sister-ships have each a broadside of only 13 guns, or 
one broadside protected gun to 680 tons of displacement ; the Minotaur, 
and other ships of her class, will piobably have about one such gun to 
500 tons; the Hector class, about one to 420 tons; the Defence class 
about one to 835; and the Royal Alfred class, say one to 420. In 
no instance arc the guns cariied at a greater height than nine feet six 
inches above the water ; iii most cases they are no more than seven feet 
six inches; and in all the wooden ships they will be only seven feet 
high. 

We now see, then, that in the existing iron-cased ships of her Majesty's 
navy, the Admiialty have been satisfied in most cases with “limited 
armour , ” a comparatively small number of protected guns ; a speed of 
not rooie, say, than 12 knots ; and a batteiy only 7 feet 6 inches 
above the water. And in order to obtain even these, they have had to 
resoit in all cases to ships of veiy nearly 6,000 tons displacement (or 
weight), and in most cases to ships very much laiger than this ; and they 
have likewise had to fit engines of at least 1,000 horses power in eveiy 
instance wheie a speed of 12 knots was to be obtained. 

Now, we propose to diow, upon the evidence of investigations and 
calculations carried out by ourselves, thai, by a new application of the 
principle of “limited aimour,” it is possible to build iron-cased ships of 
about one-third the size of the Minotaur — or little more than half the size 
of the smallest of the existing ships — and which shall steam at from 12 
to 12| knots ; shall have a goodly number of the largest naval guns pro- 
tected ; shall carry their ports 10 feet above the water ; shall be wholly 
invulnerable at and below the water line ; and shall be fit for service all 
over the world, being fully manned, iigged, and equipped for sea, and, at 
the same time, lighter and less encumbered with their armour than any 
one of all the fifteen iron-cased ships which we have built or arc building. 

The manner in which this may be done will be best explained after 
considering first what degree of protection from shot we really require in 
an ii on-cased ship. In our belief, nil that can be wisely demanded (in 
view of the great desirability of keeping the weights as small as possible), 
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is, that the immersed portion of the ship diall be invulnerable throughout ; 
that the men at the guns shall be surrounded hy an invulnerable wall or 
shield ; and that the batteiy thus defended shall be in safe communication 
with the magazines, &c. below. It will be remembered, that in every 
ship of war, what aie called the vital parts — such as engines, boilers, 
magazines, and shell-rooms — ^are aU situated below the water, so that if 
the immersed portion of the ship is made invulnerable, all these are secure 
from injury. This degree of invulnerability — which is more than some 
of our ships possess— we ceitamly consider desirable, and we propose to 
obtain It by plating the hull of tlie ship (which we would build wholly 
of iron) with a belt of thick non, extending entirely round her in the 
region of the water hne, and by coveiing a deck, placed at the height 
of this belt at top, with iron of sufficient thickness to keep out shell and 
shot. The iron belt on the side will require to be about six inches in 
average thickness, but that on the deck may be even less than one inch 
thick, because it will lie in a horizontal position, and can only be struck 
by shot that have first passed through the side above the water. These 
two masses of metal — the belt and the deck coveiing— will give us the 
invulnerability which we require foi the immersed part of the ship. 

The next thing to be done is to plant a batteiy wherever we may 
deem best, and wall it in with thick non plates. The best position for the 
battery will usually be neai amidships, and it will be only necessary, in 
order to defend it, to plate the side along tlie lange of a given number of 
ports, and then to cross the ship at the ends of the thick plating with 
iron walls, to protect the gunnel s fiom a raking fire. Where it is 
desirable to economize weight to the utmost, it is advantageous to build 
these walls at the end oi the batteiy, not diiectly acioss the ship, but 
inclined at an angle of about Ihiity degrees to the side, in order that they 
may be brought as close as possible to the extieme guns, and yet not 
interfere with the training of them. By foimmg a port in each of these 
inM.yprl vralls, and fitting a moveable topside immediately in the wake of 
them, provision may be made for increasing either broadside with two 
guns brought from the opposite side of the battery. If a diot-proof 
trunk, descending from the interior of the sliot-proof battery down to a 
hatchw'ay through the plated deck below, be now built, we thus complete 
all the protection for which we can prudently ask. We may, indeed, 
with advantage add a little thick non m a few places— around the funnel 
at the lower part, for example ; but we need not dwell heie upon these 

minor features. ‘ , j ^ 

On such a shin as this going into action, all the officers and men not 
engaged at the battery, oi m workmg the ship, might be kept below out of 
harm’s way, provision being made foi their rushing up to repel boarders 
when necessary. The men at the guns would be weU protected at their 
work; suppUes of ammunition would be passed up safely through the 
trunk; and all bands would have the satisfaction of knowing, not only 
that they had under them a huU that could not possibly be sunk, but 
^ 34—5 
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also that no exhausting labour at the pumps would bo required of them 
either during the action or after it was fought out. A large part of the 
ship woidd, of course, be exposed to all the injury that shot or shell can 
do to an oidinary iron hull ; but this vulnerable part would be entirely 
above the water, instead of being partly below it, as in tlie l^aTVior, 
Defence, and Hector classes of ship, and any damage which it might 
sustain would therefore be of comparatively httle impoitance. The 
officers and men on the upper deck would be no more exposed than 
they are m any other ship of war. 

It would be of httle avail, however, to make these general statements, 
if we were not prepared to put them to the test of actual calculation. 
Thousands of people conceive plausible notions upon questions of this 
kind every year, but no sooner aie their schemes tested by an appeal to 
figures than they vanish at once into thin air. In this instance, however, 
we have applied the test By aid of the invaluable set of tables which 
Mr. Lloyd, the able superintendent of the steam department of the navy, 
has had compiled from results of trials made in her Majesty’s screw 
vessels, we have been able to determme with accuiacy the dimensions of 
a ship which, svitli 600 lioise-power engines, shall steam at fiom twelve 
to twelve and a half knots per hour By detailed calculations, we find 
that an iron coivette about 240 feet long, forty-five broad, and with 
twenty feet mean draught of water, will do this , and with a displacement 
of but little more than 3,500 tons will carry a protected battery of six or 
eight of the heaviest 68-pounders, five or six of which may be fought on 
one side, and, in addition to these, will mount also either two or four 
pivot guns at the bow and stein, to ivhicb protection can be apjilied in a 
simple way if desired This ship, as -we have before intimated, may be 
rigged, manned, provisioned, and otherwise equipped for sea service with as 
complete efficiency as any corvette now in the navy She would carry 
her guns ten feet above the water, and would, therefore, be able to engage 
an enemy in weather rough enough to compel every iron-cased ship yet in 
existence to close her poi ts "With eleven protected guns in her bioad- 
side, she would have one gun to about 800 tons of displacement. 

It is not desirable, we think, to speak at gi eater length, or in more 
detail, of this system of construction at piesent It will, no doubt, receive 
due attention irom the Board of Admiralty, and fidm their professional 
advisers ; and no one who is cogni.sant of the distinguished abihty with 
which the construction branch of the navy is now managed could desiie 
anything better than this for an improvement in naval architecture. Our 
high opinion of the naval architects at Wliitehall was expressed in 
February last, when we had the satisfaction of predicting (in opposition 
to popular suspicions) the great successes which the Warrior has since so 
fully accomplished ; and we are glad to know that that opinion has since 
been officially confirmed by the bestowal of a Companionship of the 
Bath upon Mr. Isaac Watts, the chief constructor of the navy, and the 
lesponsible designer of the diip. We mention the official recognition of 
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lihe scientific skill displajed in the Warrior Trith the more pleasure, inas- 
much as it is a mark of respect for a profession which has been too much 
slighted in times past. 

But although we are perfectly willing to leave these suggestions in the 
hands of the proper authorities, it is our duty to say here — because the 
fact is essential to our mam argument — that the i^stem of construction 
under consideration is by no means limited to any particular size or class 
of ship. It is applicable, if we mistake not, to vessels of all classes, down 
even to gunboats, and at least opens the way to the necessary recon- 
struction of all our smaller descriptions of diips. It is scarcely possible, 
we believe, to overrate its value even in this respect. But it may have 
another effect of still greater importance; it may relieve us fiom the 
necessity of adding any further to the number of immense and very costly 
vessels which the iron-cased principle has hitherto imposed upon us. No 
one can doubt that two or three such ships as the iron-cased corvette 
which we have described, and which would be fit for service in any 
quarter of the globe, would also give even a better account of the Glotre 
than the Warrior itself— unless, indeed, actions are for the future to be 
fought by boarding only ; and even in that case the smaller vessels would 
not necessarily lose their advantage The economy of building vessels 
thus adapted for all kinds of services, instead of for one special service 
only, need not be pointed out. 

We will not, however, further divert the reader fiom the great argument 
which we are anxious above all things to enfoice, viz , that since all the 
ships which we are now building, from frigates down to gunboats, are as 
combustible as our abandoned Ime-of-battle ships, we are undoubtedly 
exposing ourselves to the certainty of having to replace them all with iron 
ships, at an immense cost in money, if not in reputation. It would be 
vain to bhnk the obvious considerations which enforce this conclusion. 
If this change be net imperative, then was not the introduction of iron- 
cased ^ips of any kind imperative ; for if shell-fire will not burn small 
ships, it will not bum large ones. 

It is quite true that we are not at present threatened with fleets of 
foreign iron-cased diips of the smaller sort (although both the French 
and the Americans have made beginnings in this respect) , but our duty 
in the matter is not the less clear or immediate on this account. When 
the necessity of building such ships is once established, every thousand 
pounds spent upon new ships of the condemned kind is a thousand pounds 
all but thrown away, and a thousand pounds that will probably have to be 
replaced by the nation It is on this ground that we suggest the instant 
adoption of the iron-cased principle in our smaller ships, if the mode of 
construction which we have described be practicably available, as we think 
it IS or if any better mode of accomphshing the object can be devised 
No extraordinary votes of money are required to give effect to our sugges- 
tion ; on the contrary, our prime object is to avoid the necessity for such 
votes, by beginning at once what we know must be done. It is in order 
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that the money tvhieh the House of Commona will, ere long, be called 
upon to vote for new ships, may not be expended upon ships built of a 
material alieady condemned, that wc urge the immediate commencement 
of this further reconstruction of the navy. 

Nor is it on financial grounds only that we advocate the great change 
from w’ood to iron throughout all classes of her Majesty’s ships. It is at 
the further peiil of our reputation that we dare neglect it. How can we 
retain the character which is yet left ns, or i ccovcr that which we have 
lost, if we peisist in building combustible ships, when we know perfectly 
well how to build incombustible ones, and know also that, W'liile the 
material for the former has to 4>o brought fiom afar, that for the latter 
lies in abundance at our feet 7 On the other hand, how great a stimulus 
will be given to that respect which the world still feels for us, if the 
announcement goes foith that heuccforwaid the fleets of England, fiom the 
largest ship to the smallest, will be made impervious to that ternble shell- 
fire w'hich has justly caused such tenor since the burning of the Turkish 
fleet at Sinope, and before which our own ships of the line recoiled at 
Sebastopol 1 Nothing short of this complete leconstrnction of our navy 
can do justice to ns, eitlier as a scientific, a manufacturing, or a com- 
mercial people ; noi can anything less pieserve us from another national 
humiliation, should the French Emperor be pleased to inflict it upon us. 

It would be a great misapprehemion to suppose tliat we put forward 
these representations with the view of influencing tlie mcasiues of the 
Admiralty, rather than of convincing the public judgment. On the con- 
trary, the new Controller of the Navy is a highly enterprising ofBcer, and 
there are other officers at the Board of Admiralty equally ahve, we 
believe, to the necessities of the times. In truth, we are fast appioachiug 
a period when the Admiralty are likely to be in advance of public opinion 
on questions of this kind Already it is both an unquestionable and a 
painful fact, that some of the wisest and most enlightened measures adopted 
in reference to the navy, are made the occasion of most embarrassing 
criticisms on the part of men nbo might be expected to gladly support 
them. Even the Warrior herself — ^at once the most gigantic and most 
successful step ever taken in naval architecture — has, by some persons of 
influence, been made a subject of bitter reproach, both to the Board ol 
Admiralty who ordered her, and to the naval architects who exhibited 
unrivalled skill in her design, her distinguishing ments being in almost 
every instance the most offensive parts of her. This is an evil which it 
is incumbent upon all who ivish well to the State to guard against ; and 
we know of no belter method of doing this than that of enlightening the 
public as fully as possible. It is with this view that we put forward the 
facts and arguments contained in this article, and it is with this view also 
that we commend them to the most seiious attention of our readers. 
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ItTare |liteiU([rratt^uin, 


A LINE of light ! It is the inland sea, 

The least in compass, and the first in fame; 

The gleaming of its ivaves rccals to mo 

Fall many an ancient name. 


As through my dicamland float the days of old, 

The forms and fcatuies of their hciocs shine; 

I see Phoenician sailors bcaiing gold 

From the Tartessian mine. 


Seching new worlds, storm-toss’d Ulysses ploughs 
Remoter singes of the winding mam, 

And Grecian captains come to pay their vows, 

Or gather up the slam. 


I see the temples of the “ violet crown ’’ 

Bum upward in the hour of glorious flight; 

And manners of unechpsed renown, 

Who won the great sea-fight. 


I hear the dashing of a thousand oars. 

The angry waters take a crimson dye, 

A thousand echoes vibrate from the shores 

With Athens’ battle cry. 


Again the Carthaginian rovers sweep 

With sword and commerce on from shore to shore; 

In visionary storms the breakers leap 

Round Syites, as of yore. 
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MABE MEDITBBBANEUM, 


Victory, sitting on the seven hills, 

Had gain’d the world when she had master’d thee ; 
Thy bosom with the Eoman war-note thrills. 

Waves of the inland sea 1 

Next, singing as they sail, in shining ships, 

I sec the monarch minstrels of romance; 

And hear their praises murmur’d thiough the lips 

Of the fair maids of France. 


Across the deep another music swells, 

On Adrian bays a later splendour smiles, 

Power hails the marble city where she dwells, 

Queen of a hundred isles. 

But the light £ides, the vision wears away ; 

I see the mist above the dieary wave ; 

Blow, winds of Freedom, give another day 

Of glory to the brave. 


Cette, 

Tilly, 18C1. 


J N. 
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(Kxifurswtt 

ROM the momeTit when 
we turn our backs on 
the half-vray house, toil 
over the hill, and de- 
scend into the valley of 
old age, we aie aston- 
ished to find how siiucc 
and bulk seem to have 
diminislied. The street 
nhich we remember in 
our youth so broad and 
imposing has shrunk into 
a close alley ; the river 
has become a ditch, the 
square a hen- walk, and 
the stately mansion 
which we once looked 
upon with aw e, a dwarfed 
hut which we now feel 
bound to despise 

Our views seem to 
grow wider as we grow 
ilder, our desires less simple, and we wonder how we could evei have been 
lappy while so cabined, cribbed, and confined. We laugh at the humble 
ileasuies of our grandfathers, and are ready to welcome any toy that is 
>tarthng and new. We throw ourselves into the arms of competing railway 
jompanies, because they can give us excitement, novelty, and change. As 
lie roclung-lioise is to the infant, as the pony oi the flying swing is to the 
^'outh, so IS the excursion train to the man. He enters it for a few pence, 
md swifter than the genii bore Aladdm from city to city, he is carried 
rom town to country, or fiom countiy to town Cleik, shopman, servant, 
•ostei monger or sw'eep, can cling to the long tail of the fiery steed, and 
ide rough-shod over the laws of time and space. What kings have 
>ighed for, what poets have dreamed ofy what martyrs may have been 
jumt for predicting the coming of, is now as common as blackberries and 
hreepenny ale. The magic Bronze Horse is now snorting at every man’s 
loor. He is a fine animal, if only properly managed, and may be driven 
ly a child, but woe upon you, if you let him break the reins. He has 
\attercd down stone walls , hurled liundieds over precipices , devoured 
hcusands of stage-coaches, stage-coachmen, Thames’ watermen, whistling 
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waggoners, country carriers, and Giwesend hoys. This is one side of the 
account. On the other side he has joined mother to son, husband to 
wife, brother to sister, friend to fiiend. He has cheapened food, and 
fire, and clothing for rich and poor; he has made many a death-bed 
happy, and many a wedding-paity glad ; he has improved Richard 
Tuipin, and all his followers, off the face of the earth, and has even 
taught the slouching gipsy that tbei’e is a cheaper way of travelhng than 
going on the tramp. 



A Kilo an Hour 


We ai’c now all fond of excursion trains, more or less. At firet, we 
regarded them with aversion ; we then approached them timidly ; tve 
were hfted on to them by fiiends and teachers; we trotted them out 
slowly, holding our breath, and by degrees we saw that w'e could keep 
our seat, and yet glide past mountains, hedges, and trees. We then 
applied the spur, and were diot through dark tunnels on to the sea-shore, 
in a whirlwind of thunder and white steam. Familiarity breeds contempt. 
We learned to despise short distances, and twenty miles an hour. We 
asked for moie. Our tastes grew artificial, as our pal.ate was destroyed 


the ESCDBStOy TBADT. 

frincU. °"'' a"*! our old 

to us in vain, and lool ed Reckoned 

mad steed. Our old tnv ''opwacklully as we hurried past on onr 

on the London P™’ our iisLg-punts, 
wcie no longer haunted ht backwoods of Hornsey 

became a deseit. We pushedTr Hampstead 

botvels of the eatth lTo f uf' 

eattn. Lde^e^d huntsman, in the Gemmn b.,liad, we 



A Milo a MiQUte 


glared upon passeis-by, and straightway they bcoaino infected with tire 
same restless activity. The whole town was on the move Barbeis, pot- 
boys, and milkmen dis.appeared for a few horns, and came back with 
strange stories of mountains, Likes, and caverns. Out boys were no 
longer content to read of inland wondeis; they saved up their stray 
money, and went to the “Devil’s Hole," and the “Dropping Well cf 
Knaresboioiigli.” Children taunted each other in the street with the 
distances they liad travelled, sitting upon the laps of their mothers, as if 
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in a dream. Surly cathedral cities were hustled hy cockney crowds 
and Stonehenge was turned into a cool summer-house for Bethnal Green 
gipsy parties. All this, and more, has been done within the last twenty 
years, and in an age which is too wise to believe in miracles I 

Let us peep inside one of these excursion trains, going to Dover and 
back for half-a-crowm, and take a few poiiraits of the travelleis as they 
dt in a row. 

The magic bronze horse has slackened his speed, and the long tail of 
carriages is diagging along at the rate of a mile an hour. The young 
commercial traveller in the comer soon grows weary of a few minutes’ 
delay, even though it may save him from a damaging collision, for he 
has been bom in an age of high-piessure speed, and has fed upon express 
trains almost irom his cradle. He has been spending the Sunday in town 
amongst his friends, and is now going down to join his samples by a cheap 
Monday’s excursion train. His gaping has a sympathetic effect upon 
the female a little farther up on the same side, and they both yawu in 
unison. 

Hie second traveller, nursing hia hat with a painful expression of 
face, has fixed his eyes on an advertising placard stuck on the roof of 
the carriage. This placard gives a picture of a man suffering from 
violent tic doloureux, and tells the passengers where they may apply for 
an iu&Uible remedy. This mode of advertising is dismal but effective, 
and as the traveller gives an unconscious imitation of the picture with 
his agonized face, he inwardly fesolves to become a customei* for the 
remedy. 

The next passenger, with tlie bald head and the diawn down checks, 
is one of those deceptive men whom you meet with in every sooioty. He 
looks like a banker, a manager of an insurance company, or a lecturer 
upon political economy. You suppose him to be a perfect cyclopaidia of 
exact information — a man who has no end of statistics in his shiny head, 
and you assume that his taciturnity is the result of deep thought on some 
of the great problems of existence. You ’.nil be suipiised to learn that 
he lives upon the seventy of his appearance, and is nothing more than a 
head- waiter at a sea-side tavern. 

The sour-looking old gentleman, twiddling his thumbs at the ferther 
end of the carnage, whose bioad liat ncaily shuts out our view of the 
diifting shower, has no business ia a train of pleasure. He has joined 
the company at a side station on the load, and is going to get out at 
another side station to dun some poor tenants for back lent. This may 
be a very necessary thing to do, but a holiday train is hardly the proper 
vehicle to help him to do it. 

The pace changes, and the magic bionze hoise is tcaiing along at the 
rate of a mile a minute. 

The old gentleman m another canlage leans on his umbrella, and blinks 
as he feels bis cheeks buffeted by the fivsb air, laden as it is with the 
scent of new hay. The young woman next to him, who is lunniiig 
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down on a flying visit to her mother, nurses her pimp bo/, and telh 
him to look out for grandma over the hills. The cheerful passenger at 
her side draws his face into a hundred wrinkles as he watches the trees, 
stations, and churches whirling past the window ; the fat gentleman 
laughs, and shakes like a jelly, as he proves the speed by his substantiaf 
watch ; and the Jewish-looking gentleman in the comer settles down into 
a self-satisfied smirk, as he feels that he is getting the fullest value for 
his half-crown ticket. 

In another carriage we are amused by the agreeable man. He knows 
the name of every station we pass, hOw far it is from London, and what it 
is famous for. He has traveUud a good deal on railways, and is full of 
anecdotes He advises some of the passengers where to go for a comfortable 
dinner when they get to Dover, and tells them all the points worth seeing 
in that ancient town. He pulls up the window to oblige the ladies, and is 
particular in asking how high he shall fix it He carries a number of 
traveUing appliances with him, some of the most ingenious kind, and is 
never without a pocket corkscrew. He even carries a shoehorn enclosed 
in a leathern case, a folding cap m a pouch, and a few sweet lozenges to 
please the children He is always ready to listen to a story or to make a 
joke, and to take advantage of anything he may meet with on the journey 

“ Everybody’s sauce ” we may hear him say, as he diaws attention to 
a well-known adveitising placard “ I never heard of such impudence I 
We may stand some people’s sauce — ^people we have a respect foi — but I 
don’t think we can stand everybody’s sauce What do you say, sir ? ” 

This last remark is purposely addressed to the disagieeable man, who 
Bits with his good-humouied wife opposite, and who has been sulking 
ever since the tram started. The disagreeable man is not happy in his 
mind He objects to excursion trams, and yet he uses them He cannot 
imagine why so many people go to Dover — ^he cannot see anything in Dover 
himself, but chalk and soldiers ; certainly nothing to run after at such a pace. 
He thinks eveiy town much finer than the one he is going to; every day 
much pleasanter than the one he is travelhng on; and every carriage much 
more comfortable than the one he is sitting in. He cannot think that haid 
benches are half so snug as the old stage-coaches, or that being shut up in 
a close varnished compartment is equal to riding on the box-seat. His 
round-faced pleasant wife tries to persuade him that everything is for the 
best, but he is not open to conviction. Poor fellow ’ he merits some little 
compassion as he sits in an excursion train, for he is a bi oken-down pro- 
pi letor of a stage coach run off the road by a branch line of railway. 

As we draw near our journey’s end we peep into another carriage, and 
find theie a most obtrusive tiaveller We can give him no better title than 
the cheap swell, because he is a Fiankenstein raised by the cheap tailor. He 
looks hke a living advertisement for “ popular ” dress and jewellery ; for 
coloured shirts with Greek names ; for the latest style of cheap coat, and 
the latest extravagance in cheap trowsers He is like a pictuie taken, out 
of a certain handbook of East-end fashion, and usually labelled “ in this 
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style, forty-two and six.” He smokes a bad, rank, cheap cigar, in prefer- 
ence to an honest pipe, and smokes it regardless of ladies or fellow- 
passengers. He lives fer appearance, for external show, for seemmg what 
he 13 not, and comes to the country chiefly to astomsh villagers with 
his town manners. He firmly believes that he will marry an heiress 
of unbounded wealth, who wiU dote upon his turned-up nose and 
tobacco-scented hair. Under this impression he will show himself on the 
parade when he gets to Dover, with hia hooked stick in his teeth, and his 
shoes fiesh-pohslied by a boy at the station. He leans cut of the carnage- 
window, as soon as the tiain arrives within sight of the sea, as if the 
prospect was intended for him and no other passenger. 

Facing this cheap swell aie two females, one young and the other 
middle-aged, who may be distinguished by the title of the two bottles. 
They are mother and daughter , but while the old lady is stout, flushed, 
vulgar, and not above carrying the meat and beer-bottle, the youngest 
wears tight kid gloves, an Eugenie hair front, and refreshes herself now 
and then with a sniff of Eau-de-Cologne The old lady has given her 
daughter a showy education, with a view of making her a “ better woman 
than her mother,” and has only produced a piece of affected gentility, — 
almost as repulsive as the cheap swell — ^who thinks herself too good for 
her company. 

These are only a few of the commonplace passengers — amiable and 
unamiable, giateful and ungrateful — who iide on the magic bronze horse, 
day after day, and are so crammed with w'onders that they think nothing 
of it. 
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CHAPTER XVr. 

Elsie pushes her Scheme. 

The good Father Antonio returned from his conference with the cavaliei’ 
with many subjects for grave pondering. This man, as he conjectured, so 
far from being an enemy either of Church or State, was, in fact, in many 
respects in the same position with his revered master, — as nearly so as 
the position of a layman was likely to lesemblc that of an ecclesiastic. 
His demal of the Visible Church, as repiesented by the Pope and cardi- 
nals, spiang not from an irreverent, but from a reverent spirit. 

His kind and fatherly heart was interested in tlie brave young 
nobleman. He sympathised fully with the situation in which he stood, 
and he even wished success to his love; but then how was he to help 
him with Agnes, and, above all, with her old grandmother, without 
entering on the awful task of condemning and exposing that sacred 
authority which all the Church had so many years been taught to regard 
as infallibly inspired? Long had all the truly spiritual members of the 
Church who gave ear to the teachings of Savonarola, &lt that the nearer 
they followed Christ the more open was their growing antagonism to the 
Pope and the cardinals ; but still they hung back from the responsibility 
of inviting the people to an open revolt. 

Father Antonio felt his soul deeply stirred with the news of the excom- 
munication of his samtly master ; and he mai’velled, as he tossed on his 
restless bed through the night, how he was to meet the storm. He might 
have known, had he been able to look into a crowded assembly in Florence 
about this time, and hear the unterrihed monk thus meet the news of his 
excommunication : — 

“ There have come decrees from Eome, have theie? They call me a 
son of perdition. Well, thus may you answer : — He to whom you give 
this name hath neither favourites nor concubines, but gives himself solely 
to preaching Christ. His spiritual sons and daughteis, those who listen 
tohiB doctrine, do not pass their tune in infamous piactices: they confess, 
they receive the communion, they hve honestly. This man gives himself 
up to exalt the Church of Christ : you to destroy it. The time approaches 
for opeumg the secret chamber; we wiU give but one turn of the key, and 
there wiU come out thence such an infection, such a stench of this city of 
Home, that the odour shall spread through all Christendom, and all the 
world shall be dokened.” 

But Father Antonio was of himself wholly unable to come to such a 
courageous result, though capable ai following to the death the master who 
should do it for him. His was the true artist natme, as unfit to deal with 
lough human forces as a bird that flies thiough the dr is unfitted to a 
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hand-to-Land grapple with the armed forces of the lower world. Yet 
there is strength in these aitist natures Cuiious computations have been 
made of the immense muscular power that is brought into exercise when a 
swallow shims so smoothly through the blue sky ; but the strength as of a 
kind unadapted to mundane uses, and needs the ether for its display. 
Father Antonio could create the beautiful; he could uarm, could elevate, 
could comfort; and when a stronger nature went before him, he could 
follow with an unquestioning tenderness of devotion ; but he wanted the 
sharp, downright power of mind that could cut and cleave its way through 
the rubbish of the past, when its institutions, instead of a commodious 
dwelling, had come to be a loathsome piison Besides, the true artist has 
ever an enchanted island of his own; and ivlien this woild perplexes and 
■wearies him, he can sail far away and Lay his soul down to lest, as 
Cytherea bore the sleeping Ascamus far fiom the dm of battle, to sleep on 
flowers and breathe the odour of a bundled undying altars to Beauty. 

Therefore, after a restless night, the good monk aiose in the fiist 
purple of the dawn, and instinctively betook him to a review of his draw- 
ings for the shrine, as a refuge from troubled thought. He took his sketch 
of the Madonna and Child into the morning twilight and began meditating 
theicon, Avhile the clouds that lined the horizon wcie glowing rosy purple 
and violet -with the appioaoliing day. 

“See there'” he said to himself, “yonder clouds have exactly the 
rosy purple of the cyclamen which my little Agnes loves so much , — ^yes, 
I am resolved that this cloud on which our Mother standeth sliall be of a 
cyclamen colour And there is that stai, like as it looked yesterday 
evening, when I mused upon it Methought I could see our Lady’s clear 
brow, and the ladiance of her face, and I prayed that some little power 
might be given to show forth that which tianspoits me ” 

And as the monk plied his pencil, touching here and there, and elabo- 
rating the outlines of his drawing, he sang, — 

“A\e, Mans Stella, “Virgo singulu i 

Dei mater alma, Intel omnes mitis, 

Atquc semper virgo, Nos culpis solutos 

Felix cculi portal Mites &c ct castos! 

“ Vitam pnesta pnratn, 

Iter paia tutum, 

Ut Tidentes Jesnm 
Semper colketcmui ! ’’ * 


* “ Hail, thoB Star of Ocean, 
Thou for ever vu^gin, 
Mother of the Lord I 
Blessed gate of Heaven, 
Take our heart’s devotion I 


“ Virgin one and only, 
Meekest mid them all. 
From our sins set free, 
Make ns pure like thee, 
Freed from passion’s thinll ! 


“ Grant that in pnie h\iug, 
Through safe paths below. 
For ever seeing Jesus, 
Ilcjoicing we may gol ” 
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As the monk sang, Agnes soon appeared at the door. 

“ Ah ! my little bird, you are there I” he said, looking up. 

Agnes, coming forward, looked over his shoulder at his work, and 
letuming his greeting, asked, — 

“ Did you find that young sculptor ?” 

“ That I did • he’s a brave boy, too, who will row down the coast and 
dig us marble from an old heathen temple, which we will baptize into the 
name of Christ and his Mother,” said the monk, stepping into his little 
sleeping-room ; “ this Ely he sent you ; see, I have kept it in water all 
night.” 

“ Poor Pietro, that was good of him! " said Agnes. “ I would thank 
him if I could But, uncle,” she added, in a hesitating voice, “ did you 
see anything of that — other one 7 ” 

“ That I did, child ; and talked long with him." 

“ Ah, uncle, is there any hope for him f ” 

“ Yes, there is hope — great hope. In fact, he has promised to receive 
me again, and I have hopes of leading him to the sacrament of confession; 
after that " 

“ And then the Pope will forgive him' ’’ said Agnes, joyfully. 

The face of the monk suddenly fell; he was silent, and went on 
retouching his drawing 

“Do you not think he will'^” asked Agnes, earnestly, “You said 
the Chmch was ever ready to receive the repentant” 

“ The True Church will receive him,” answered the monk, evasively ; 
“ yes, my httle one, there is no doubt of it ” 

“ And it 13 not true that he is captain of a band of robbers in the 
mountains ^ ” pursued Agnes “ May I tell Father Francesco that it is 
not so ? ” 

“ Child, this young man hath suffered a grievous wrong and mjustice ; 
for he is lord of an ancient and noble estate, out of which he has been 
driven by the cruel injustice of a most wicked and abominable man, the 
Duke di Valentinos,* who hath caused the death of his brothers and 
sisters, and ravaged the country around with fire and sword, so that he 
hath been driven with his retaineis to a fortress in the mountains.” 

“ But,” said Agnes, with flushed cheeks, “ why does not our blessed 
Father excommunicate this wicked duke? Surely this knight hath erred; 
instead of taking refuge in the mountains, he ought to have fled with his 
followers to Rome, where the dear Father of the Church hath a house for 
all the oppressed It must be so lovely to be the father of all men, and to 
take in and comfort all those who are distressed and sorrowful, and to 
right the wrongs of all that are oppressed, as our dear Father at Rome 
doth!” 

The monk looked up at Agnes’ dear glowing face with a sort of 
wondering pity. 


* CiBsar Borgia was created Due de Valentmois bjr Loms XII of Fiance. 
VOL. IV. — NO. 24. 35. 
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*‘Dear little chiW,” he said, “ there is a Jerusalem abore which is the 
mother of us all, and these things are done there. 

* Ccelestis nrbs Jerusalem, 

Beata pacts visio, 

Qoss celsa de TiTentibns 
Saais ad astia toljens, 

Sponsseque ntn cingeris 
MiUe angelonim miBibtis! ’ ” 

The face of the monk glowed as he repeated this ancient hymn of the 
Church,* as if the remembrance of that general assembly and chiurch of 
the first-born gave him comfort in his depression. 

Agnes felt perplexed, and looked earnestly at her uncle as he stooped 
over his drawing; she saw diat there were deep lines of anxiety on his 
usually clear, placid face, — a look as of one who struggles mentally with 
some untold trouble. 

“ Uncle,” she said, hesitatingly, “ may I tell Father Francesco what 
you have been telling me of this young man ^ ” 

“ No, my httle one, it were not best. In fact, dear child, there be 
many things in his case impossible to explain, even to you. But he is not 
so altogether hopeless as you thought; in truth, I have great hopes of him. 
I have admonished him to come heie no more, but I shall see him again 
this evening.” 

Agnes wondered at the heaviness of her own little heart, as her kind 
old uncle spoke of his coming there no more. Awhile ago she dreaded 
his visits as a most fearful temptation, and thought perhaps he might 
comeat any hour; now she was sure he would not, and it was astonishing 
what a weight fell upon her. 

“ Why am I not thankful 7 ” she asked herself. “ Why am I not 
joyful 7 Why should I wish to see him again, when I should only be 
tempted to sinful thoughts, and when my dear uncle, who can do so much 
for him, has his soul in charge 7 And what is this which is so strange m 
his case ? There is some mystery, after all, — something, perhaps, which 
I ought not to wish to know. Ah, how httle can we know of dus great 
wicked world, and of the reasons which our superiors give for their con- 
duct 1 It is ours humbly to obey, without a question or a doubt. Holy 
Mother, may I not sin through a vain curiosity or self-will 1 May I ever 
say, as thou didst, ‘ Behold the handmaid of the Lord 1 be it unto me 
according to His word ! 

And Agnes went about her morning devotions with fervent zeal, and 
did not see the monk as he dropped the pencil, and, covering his face witli 
his robe, seemed to wrestle in some agony of prayer. 

* This veiy ancient hymn is the fountain-head from which through various lan- 
guages have tnckled the vanoos hymns of the Celestial City, such as— 

“ Jerusalem, my happy home I ” 


and Quarles’s— 


« O mother dear, Jerusalem 1 " 
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'* Shepherd of Israel,” he said, “ why hast Thou foi^tteu this viue of 
Thy planting? The boar out of the wood doth waste it, the wild beasts 
of the field doth devour it. Dogs have encompassed Thy beloved ; the 
assembly of the violent have surrounded him. How long, 0 Lord, holy 
and true, dost Thou not judge and avenge ? ” 

“ Now, really, brother," said Elsie, coming towards him, and inter- 
rupting his meditations in her bustling, business fashion, yet speaking in a 
low tone that Agnes should not hear, “ I want you to help me with this 
child in a good common-sense fashion : none of your high-flying notions 
about saints and angels, but a httle good common talk for every-day 
people that have their bread and salt to look after. The fact is, brother, 
this girl must be married. 1 went last night to talk with Antonio’s 
mother, and the way is all open as well as any living girl could desire. 
Antonio is a trifle slow, and the high-flying hussies call him stupid, but 
his mother says a better son never breathed, and he is as obedient to 
all her ordeis now as when he was three years old. She has laid up 
plenty of household stuff for him, and good hard gold pieces to boot: she 
let me count them myself, and I showed her that which I had scraped 
together, and she counted it, and we agreed that the children of such a 
marriage would come into the world with something to stand on. Now 
Agnes is fond of you, brother, and perhaps it would be well for you to 
broach the subject. The fact is, when I begin to talk she gets her arms 
round my old neck and falls to weeping and kissing me at such a rate as 
makes a fool of me If the child would only be rebellious, one could do 
something ; but this love takes all the stiffness out of one’s joints : she tells 
me she does not want a husband, and she will be content to live with me 
all her life. The saints know it isn’t for my happiness to put her out of 
my old arms ; but I can’t last for ever ; my old back grows weaker every 
year ; and Antonio has strong arms to defend her from all those roystering 
fellows who fear neither God nor man, and swoop up young maids as 
kites do chickens Then he is as gentle and manageable as a tliis-year 
ox ; Agnes can lead him by the bom : she will be a perfect queen over 
him; for he has been brought up to mind the women.” 

“ Well, sister,” asked the monk, “ hath our little maid any acquain- 
tance with this man ? Have they ever spoken together 7 ” 

“ Not much. I have never brought them to a very close acquaintance ; 
and that is what is to be done. Antonio is not mudh of a talker ; to tell 
the truth, he has not so much to say as our Agnes : but the man’s place is 
not to say fine things, but to do the hard work that shall support the 
household.” 

“ Then Agnes hath not even seen him ? ” 

“ Tes, at di:ferent times I have bid her regard him, and said to her, 
‘ There goes a proper man and a good Christian — a man who minds his 
work and is obedient to his old mother : such a man will make a right 
good husband for some girl some day.’ ” 

“ And did you ever see that her eye followed him with pleasure 7 ” 

85— a 
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“ No, neither him nor any other man ; for my httle Agnes hath no 
thonght of that land ; but, once married, she will hke him fest enough. 
All I want IS to have you begin the subject, and get it into her a 
little ” 

Father Antonio was puzzled how to meet this direct urgency of his 
sister. He could not explain to her his own private reasons for knowing 
that any such attempt would be utterly vain, and only bring needless 
distress on his little &voarite. He therefore answered,— 

“ My good aster, all such thoughts he so far out of the sphere of us 
monks, that you could not choose a worse person for such an errand. I 
have never had any communings with the child than touching the beautiful 
things of my art, and concerning hymns and prayers, and the lovely world 
of saints and angels, where they neither marry nor are given in marriage ; 
and I should only spoil your enteiprise, if 1 should put my unskilful hand 
to It.” 

“ At any rate,” persisted Elsie, “ don’t you approve of my plan ?” 

“ I should approve of anything that would make our dear little one 
safe and happy ; but I would not force the matter against her inclmations. 
You will always regret it, if you make so good a child shed one needless 
tear. After all, sister, what need of haste ? ’Tis a young bird yet. Why 
push It out of the nest? When once it is gone, you will never get it back. 
Let the pretty one have her litde day to play and sing and be happy. 
Does she not make this garden a sort of paradise with her httle ways and 
her sweet words? These all belong to you now, my sister ; but once she 
is given to another, there is no saying what may come. One thing only 
may you count on with cei tainty ; that these happy days, when she is all 
day by your side and sleeps in your bosom all night, are over : she will 
belong to you no more, but to a strange man who hath neither toiled nor 
wrought for her ; and all her pretty ways and dutiful thoughts must be 
for him." 

“ I know it, I know it,” said Elsie, with a sudden wrench of that jealous 
love which is ever natural to strong, passionate natures. “ I’m sure it 
isn’t for my own sake I urge this. I grudge him the girl. After all, he 
is but a stupid head. What has he ever done, that such good fortune 
should beiall him 7 He ought to fall down and kiss the dust of my shoes 
for such a gift, but I doubt me much if he will ever think to do it. These 
men think nothmg too good for them. I believe, if one of the crowned 
saints in heaven were offered them to wife, they would think it all quite 
natural, and not a whit less than their requirings." 

“ Well, then, sister,” returned the monk, soothingly, “ why press this 
matter? why hurry 7 The poor httle child is young ; let ier frisk like a 
lamb, and iince hke a butterfly, and sing her hymns every day like a 
bright bird. Surely the Apostle saith, ‘ He that giveth his mmd in marriage 
doeth well, but he that giveth her not doeth better.’ ” 

“ But I have opened the subject already to old Meta," pleaded Elsie, 
“ aud if I don’t pursue it, she will take it into her head that her son is 
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lightly regarded ; and then her back will be up, and one may lose the 
chance : on the whole, considering the money and the fellow, I don’t know 
a safer way to settle the girL” 

“ Well, sister, as I have remarked,” pursued the monk, “ I could not 
order my speech to propose anything of this kind to a young maid ; I should 
so bungle that I might spoil all Tou must even propose it yourself.” 

“ I would not have undertaken it,” said Elsie, “ had I not been fright- 
ened by that hook-nosed old kite of a cavaber that has been sailing and 
perching round We are two lone women here, and the times are so un- 
settled, one never knows that hath so fair a prize but she may be carried 
off, and no redress from any quarter ” 

“ You might lodge her in the convent,” suggested the monk. 

“ Yes , and then, the first thing I should know, they would have got 
her away from me entirely I have been well pleased to have her much 
with the sisters hitherto, because it kept her from hearing the foolish talk 
of girls and gallants ; for such a flower would have had every wasp and 
bee buzzing round it. But now the time is coming to marry her, I much 
doubt these nuns There’s old Jocunda is a sensible woman, who knew 
something of the world before she went there ; but the Mother Theresa 
knows no more than a baby , and they would take her in, and make her 
as white and as thin as that moon yonder Little good should 1 have of 
her then, for I have no vocation for the convent ; it would kill me in a 
week. No ; she has seen enough of tlie convent for the present. I will 
even take the risk of watching her myself. Little has this gallant seen of 
her, though he has tried hard enough ! But to-day I may venture to take 
her down with me.” 

Eather Antonio felt a little conscience-smitten in listening to these 
triumphant assertions of old Elsie; for he knew that she would pour all 
her vials of wrath on his head, dzd she know, that, owing to his absence 
from his httle charge, the dreaded invader had managed to have two mter- 
views with her grandchild, on the very spot that Elsie deemed the fortress 
of security ; but he wisely kept his own counsel. In tmtii, the gentle 
monk lived so much in the unreal and celestial world of beauty, that he 
was by no means a skilful guide for the straits of common Me. Love, 
other than that ethereal kind which aspires towards paradise, was a stranger 
to his thoughts, and he constantly erred in attributing to other people 
natures and purposes as unworldly and spiritual as his oivn Thus had he 
fallen, m his utter simplicity, into the attitude of a gobetween, protecting 
the advances of a young lover with the shadow of his monk’s gown ; and 
he became awkwardly conscious that, if Elsie riiould find out the whole 
truth, tliere would he no possibihty of convincing her that what had been 
done in such sacred simplicity on all sides was not the basest manoeuvring. 

Elsie took Agnes down with her to the old stand in the gateway of the 
town. On their way, as had probably been arranged, Antonio met them. 
We may have introduced him to the reader before, who likely enough has 
forgotten by this time our portraiture ; so we shall say agmn that the man 
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was past tMrtj, tall, str^ght, and well-made, even to the tapering of his 
well-£>rmed limbs, as are the genera?it7 of the peasantry of ^at favonxed 
region. His teeth were white as sea-pearl ; his cheek, though swarthy, 
had a deep, healthy flush ; and his great black eyes looked straight out 
£•010 under their long silky lashes, just as do the eyes of the beauti^ oxen 
of his country, with a languid, changeless tranquillity, betokening a good 
digestion, and a well-fed, kindly animal nature. He was evidently a 
creature that had been nourished on sweet juices and developed in fair 
pastures, under kindly influences of sun and weather ; one who would 
draw patiently in harness, if required, without troubling his handsome 
head how he came there, and, his labour being done, would stretch his 
healthy body to ruminate, and rest with unreflecting quietude. 

He had been duly lectured by his mother, this morning, on the pro- 
priety of commencing his wooing, and was coming towards them with a 
bouquet in his hand. 

“ See there,” said Elsie ; “ there is our young neighbour Antonio 
coming towards us. There is a youth whom I am willing you should 
speak to ; none of your ruffling gallants, but steady as an ox at his work, 
and as kind at the crib. Happy wdl die girl be that gets him for a hus- 
band !” 

Agnes was somewhat troubled and saddened this morning, and absorbed 
in cares quite new to her life before ; but her nature was ever kindly and 
social, and it had been laid under so many restrictions by her grandmother’s 
close method of bringing up, that it was always ready to rebound in fkvour 
of anybody to whom she allowed her to show kindness. 

So, when the yoimg man stopped and shyly reached forth to her a knot 
of scarlet poppies intermingled with bright vetches and wild blue larkspurs, 
die took it graciously, and, beaming a kind smile into his face, frankly said — 

“ Thank you, my good Antonio I ” Then festening them in front of 
her bodice, — “ There, they are beautiful 1 ” she said, lookmg up with the 
simple satisfaction of a child. 

“ They are not half so beautiful as you are,” was the naive reply of the 
young peasant ; “ everybody likes you.” 

“ You are very kind, I am sure,” returned Agnes. “ I like everybody, 
as far as grandmamma tbmks right.” 

“I am glad of that," said Antonio, “because then I hope you will 
like me.” 

“ Oh, yes, certainly I do ; grandmamma says you are very good, and 
I like all good people." 

“ Well, then, pretiy Agnes," smd the young man, “ let me carry your 
basket." 

“ Oh, no ; it does not tire me.” 

“ But I should like to do something for you," insisted the young man, 
blushing deeply. 

Agnes consented, and began to wonder at the length of time her grand- 
mother allowed this conversation to go on without interrupting it, as she 
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generally had done tvhen a young man tras in the case. Quite to her 
astonishment, her venerable relative, instead of sticking as close to her as 
her diadow, was walking forward very fast without looking behind. 

Now, Holy Mother,” said that excellent matron, “ do help this young 
man to bring this afiair out straight, and give an old woman, who has had 
a world of troubles, a little peace m her old age ! ” 

Agnes found herself, therefore, quite unusually situated, alone in tlie 
company of a handsome young man, and apparently with the consent of her 
grandmother. Some girls might have felt emotions of embarrassment, or 
even alarm, at this new situation ; but the sacred loneliness and seclusiou 
in which Agnes had been educated had given her a confiding fearlessness, 
such as voyagers have found in the birds of bright foreign islands which 
have never been invaded by man. She looked up at Antonio with a 
pleased, admiring smile ; much such as she would have given, if a great 
handsome stag, or other sylvan companion, had stepped firom the forest 
and looked a friendship at her through his large hquid eyes. She seemed, 
in an innocent, frank way, to like to have him walking by her, and 
thought him very good to carry her basket ; though, as she told him, it 
did not tire her in the least. 

"Nor does it tire me, pretty Agnes,” said he, with an embarrassed 
laugb. “ See what a great fellow I am — ^how strong I Look — can bend 
an iron bar in my hands ! I am as strong as an ox ; and I should hke 
always to use my strength for you.” 

“ Should you f How very kind of you I It is very Christian to use 
one’s strength for others, like the good Saint Christopher.” 

“ But I would use my strength for you because — I love you, gentle 
Agnes ! ” 

“ That is right, too,” replied Agnes. “ We must all love one another, 
my good Antonio ” 

“ You must know what I mean,” said the young man. “ I mean that 
I want to marry you.” 

“I am sorry for that, Antonio,” replied Agnes, gravely; “ because I 
do not want to marry you. I am never going to marry anybody.” 

“Ah, girls always talk so, my mother told me; but nobody ever heard 
of a girl that did not want a husband,” said Antonio, with simplicily. 

“ I beheve girls generally do, Antonio ; but I do not : my desire is to 
go to the convent ” 

“ To the convent, pretty Agnes? Of all things, what should you want 
to go to the convent for ? You never had any trouble. You are young, 
and handsome, and healthy, and almost any of the fellows would think 
himself fortunate to get you.” 

“ I would go there to live for God and pray for souls,” said Agnes. 

“ But your grandmother vrill never let you ; she means you ^all marry 
me. I heard her and my mother talking about it last night ; and my mother 
bade me come on, for she said it was all settled.” 

“ I never heard anything of it,” protested Agnes, now for the first time 
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feeling troubled. “ But, my good Antonio, if you really do like me and 
Irish me well, you will not want to distress me ? ” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“ Well, it will ^stress me very, very much, if you persist in wantmg 
to marry me, and if you say any more on the subject.” 

“ Is that really so 7 ” inquired Antonio, fixing his great velvet eyes 
with an honest stare on Agnes. 

“ Yes, it is so, Antonio; you may rely upon it.” 

“But look here, Agnes, are you quite sure? Mother says girls do 
not always know their mind.” 

“ But I know mine, Antonio Now yon really will distress and trouble 
me very much, if you say anything more of this sort.” 

“ I declare I am sorry for it,” said the young man. “ Look ye, Agnes 
— did not care half as much about it this morning as I do now. Mother 
has been saying this great while that I must have a wife, that she was 
getting old ; and this morning she told me to speak to you. I thought 
you would be all ready — indeed I did.” 

“ My good Antonio, there are a great many very handsome girls who 
would be glad, I suppose, to mairy you. I believe other girls do not 
feel as I do Giulietta used to laugh and tell me so.” 

“ That Giulietta was a splendid girl,” said Antonio “ She used to 
make great eyes at me, and try to make me play the fool , but my mother 
would not hear of her. Now she has gone off with a fellow to the 
mountains ” 

“ Giuhetta gone?” 

“ Yes ; haven’t you heard of it? She’s gone with one of the fellows 
of that dashing young robber-captain tliat has been round our town so 
much lately. All the girls are wild after these mountain fellows A good, 
honest boy like me, that hammers away at his trade, they think nothing 
of ; whereas one of these fellows with a feather in his cap has only to 
twinkle his finger at them, and they are off like a bird ” 

The blood rose iii Agnes’ cbeeks at this very unconscious remark; but 
she walked along for some time wilh a countenance of grave reflection. 

They had now gained the street of the city, where old Elsie stood at 
a little distance waitmg for them. 

“ Well, Agnes,” asked Antonio, “ so you really are in earnest?” 

“ Certainly I am ” 

“ Well, then, let us be good friends, at any rate,” said the young man. 

“ Oh, to be sure I will,” replied Agnes, smiling with all the brightness 
her lovely face was capable of. “ You are a kind, good man, and I like 
you very much. I will always remember you kindly.” 

“ Well, good-bye, then,” said Antonio, offering bis band. 

“ Good-bye,” returned Agnes, cheerfully giving hers. 

Elsie, beholding the cordiality of this parting, comforted herself that 
all was right, and rufl9.ed all her feathers with the satisfied pride of a 
matron whose femily plans ate succeedmg. 
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“ After all,” die said to herself, “ brother was right ; best let young ft^s 
settle these matters themselves. Now see the advantage of such an ednca- 
tion as I have given Agnes ! Instead of being betrothed to a good, honest, 
forehanded fellow, she might have been losing her poor silly heart to some 
of these lords or gallants who throw away a girl as one does an orange 
when they have sacked it. Who knows what mischief this cavalier might 
have done, if I had not been so watchful? Now let him come prying and 
spying about, she will have a husband to defend ber. A smith’s hammer 
IS better than an old woman’s spindle, any day ” 

Agnes took her seat with her usual air of thoughtful gravily, her 
mmd seeming to be intensely preoccupied ; and her grandmother, though 
secretly exulting in the supposed caime, resolved not to open the subject 
with her till they were at home or alone at night. 

“ I have my defence to make to Father Francesco, too,” she said to 
herself, “ for hurrying on this betrothal against his advice; but one must 
manage a little with these priests — the saints forgive me ! I really think 
sometimes, because they can’t many themselves, they would rather see 
every pretty girl in a convent than with a husband. It’s natural enough, 
too. Father Francesco will be like the rest of the world : when he can’t 
help a thing, he will see the will of the Lord in it ” 

Thus prosperously the world seemed to go with old Elsie Meantime, 
when her back ivas turned, as she was kneehng over her basket, sorting 
out lemons, Agnes happened to look up, and there, j'ust under the arch of 
the gateway, where she had seen him the first time, sat the cavalier on a 
splendid horse, with a white feather streaming backward from liis black 
riding-hat and dark curls. 

He bowed low and kissed his hand to her, and before she knew it her 
eyes met his, which seemed to flash hght and sunshine all through her ; 
and then he turned his horse and was gone through the gate, while she, 
filled with self-reproach, \ias taking her little heart to task for the instanta- 
neous throb of happiness which had passed through her whole being at that 
Sight She had not turned away her head, nor said a prayer, as Father 
Francesco told her to do, because the whole thing had been sudden as a 
flash; but now it was gone, she prayed, “ My God, help me not to love* 
him ' — let me love Thee alone 1 ” But many times in the course of the 
day, as she twisted her flax, she found herself wondering whither he could 
be going. Had he really gone to that enchanted cloud-land, in the old 
purple Apennines, whither he wanted to carry her — gone, perhaps, never 
to return? That was best. But was he reconciled with the Church? 
■Was that great soul that looked out of those eyes to be for ever lost, or 
would the pious exhortations of her uncle avail ^ And then she thought 
he had said to her, that if she would go with him, he would confess and 
take the sacrament, and be reconciled with the Church, and so hia soul 
be saved. 

She resolved to tell this to Father Francesco. Perhaps he would — - 
No — she shivered as she remembered the severe, withering look with 

35—5 
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•which the holy father had spoken of him, and the awfulness of his manner 
— ^he would never consent. And then her grandmother— No, there was 
no possibility. 

Meanwhile Agnes’ good old uncle sat in the orange-shaded garden, 
busily perfecting his sketches ; but his mind was distracted, and his thoughts 
wandered, and often he rose, and, leaving his drawings, would pace up 
and down the little place, absorbed in earnest piayer. 

The thought of his master’s position was hourly growing upon him 
The real world with its hungry and angry tide was washing each hour 
higher and higher up on the airy shore of the ideal, and bearing the 
pearls and enchanted shells of fancy out into its salt and muddy waters. 

“ Oh, my master, my father 1” he said, “ is the martyr’s crown of fire 
indeed waiting thee 7 Will God desert His own 7 But was not Christ 
crucilied 7 — and the disciple is not above his master, nor the servant above 
his lord. But surely Florence will not consent. The whole city ■w'ill 
make a stand for him ; they are ready, if need be, to pluck out their 
eyes and pve them to him Florence will certainly be a refuge for him. 
But why do 1 put confidence in man 7 In the Lord alone have I righteous- 
ness and strength.” 

Here the old monk raised the psalm, “ Quart fremunt gentes,” and his 
voice rose and fell through the flowery recesses and dripping grottoes of 
the old gorge, sad and earnest like the protest of the few and feeble of 
Christ’s own against the rushing legions of the world. Yet, as he sang, 
courage and holy hope came into his soul from the sacred words ; just 
such courage as they afterwards biought to Luther, and to the Puritans in 
later times. 


CHAPTER XVU. 

The Mohk’s Depabtueb. 

The three inhabitants of the little dovecot were sitting in their garden 
after supper, enjoying the cool freshness. The place was perfumed with 
the smell of orange-blossoms, biought out by gentle showers that had 
fallen during the latter part of the afternoon, and all three felt the tran- 
qnillizing efiects of the sweet evening air. The monk sat bending over 
his drawings, resting the frame on which they lay on the mossy gaiden- 
wall, so as to get the latest advantage of the rich golden twilight which 
now glowed in the sky. Agnes sat by him on the same wall, now glancing 
over his shoulder at his work, and now leaning thoughtfully on her elbow, 
gazing pensively down into the deep shadows of the gorge, or out where 
the golden light of evening streamed under the arches of the old Roman 
bridge, to the wide, bright sea beyond. 

Old Elsie bustled about with unusual content in the lines of her keen 
wrinkled face. Already her thoughts were running on household furnish- 
ing and bridal finery. She unlocked an old chest which, irom its heavy, 
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quaint carvings of dark wood must have been some relic of the fortunes of 
her better days, and, taking out of a little till of the same a string of fine 
silvery pearls, held them up admiringly to the evening light: a splendid 
pair of pearl earrings also were produced from the same receptacle. 

She sighed at first, as she looked at these things, and then smiled with 
ratlier an air of triumph, and, coming to where Agnes reclined on the 
wall, held them up playfully before her. 

“ See here, little one ' " she said 

“ Oh, what pietty things 1 nhere did tliey come fiom ” asked Agnes, 
innocently. 

“Where did they’ Sure enough! Little did you or any one else 
know old Elsie had things like these * But she meant her little Agnes 
should hold up her head with the best. No girl in Sorrento will have 
such wedding finery as this ? ’’ 

“ Wedding finely, grandmamma?” repeated Agnes, faintly, “what does 
that mean ’ " 

“ What does that mean, slyboots ? Ah, you know well enough ! 
What weie you and Antonio talking about all the time this morning? 
Did he not ask you to marry him ’ ’ 

“ Yes, grandmamma ; hut I told him I was not going to marry You 
promised me, dear grandmother, the other night, that I should not marry 
till I was willing; and I told Antonio I was not willing.” 

“ The girl says but true, sister,” put in the monk ; “ you remember 
you gave her your word that she should not be manned till she gave her 
consent willingly.” 

“ But, Agnes, ray pretty one, what can be the objection?" old Elsie 
urged, coaxmgly. “ Where will you find a better made man, or more 
honest, or more kind’ and he is handsome, and you will have a home 
that all the girls will envy.” 

“ Grandmamma, remember, you promised me, — ^you promised me," 
persisted Agnes, looking distressed, and speaking earnestly 

“ Well, well, child 1 hut can’t I ask a civil question, if I did ? What 
is your objection to Antonio ? ” 

“ Only that I don't want to be married.” 

“ Now you know, child,” returned Elsie, “ I never will consent to your 
going to a convent. You might as well put a knife through my old heart 
as talk to me of that. And if you don’t go, you must marry somebody ; 
and who could be better than Antonio?” 

“ Oh, grandmamma, am I not a good girl ? What have I done that 
you are so anxious to get me away fiom you 7 ” pleaded Agnes. “ I like 
Antonio well enough, but I like you ten thousand times better. Why 
cannot we live together just as we do now ’ I am strong, and can work 
a great deal harder tlian I do. You ought to let me work more, so that 
yon need not woik so hard and tire yourself; but let me carry the heavy 
basket, and dig round the trees.” 

“ Pooh ! a pretty story 1 ” cried Elsie. “ We are two lone women, 
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and the times are unsettled; there are robbers and loose fellows about, 
and we want a protector.” 

“ And IS not the good Lord <mr protector ? has He not always kept 
ns, grandmother ? ” returned Agnes. 

“ Ob, that’s well enough to say ; but folks can’t always get along so : 
it’s far better trusting the Lord with a good strong man about, like 
Antonio, for instance. I should hke to see the man that would dare 
be uncivil to his wife. But go your ways ; it’s no use toiling away one’s 
life for children, who, after all, won’t turn their little linger for you.” 

“ Now, dear grandmother,” pleaded Agnes, “ have I not said I would 
do everything for you, and work hard for you ? Ask me to do anything 
else in the world, grandmamma ; I will do anything to make you happy, 
except marry this man ; that I cannot.” 

“ And that is the only thing I want you to do. Well, I suppose I 
may as well lock up these things ; I see my gifts are not cared for ” 

And the old soul turned and went in qmte testily, leaving Agnes with 
a grieved heart, sitting still by her uncle. 

“ Never weep, little one,” said the kind old monk, when he saw the 
silent tears falling one after another , “ your grandmother loves you, after 
all, and will come out of this, if we are quiet.” 

“ This is such a beautiful world,” said Agnes, “ uho would think it 
would be such a baid one to bve m ^ — such battles and conflicts as people 
have here ! ” 

“ You say well, little heart ; but great is the gloiy to be revealed ; so 
let us have courage.” 

“ Dear uncle, have you heard any ill tidings of late'^" asked Agnes. 
“ I noticed this morning you weie cast down, and to-night you look so 
tired and sad.” 

“ Yes, dear child, heavy tidings have indeed come. My dear master 
at Florence is hard beset by wicked men, and in great danger ; in dangei, 
perhaps, of falling a martyr to his holy zeal for tlie blessed Jesus and his 
Church.” 

“ But cannot our holy father, the Pope, protect him 7 You should go 
to Eome directly and lay the case before him.” 

“ It is not always possible to be protected by the Pope,” replied Fathei 
Antonio, evasively. “ But I grieve much, dear child, that I can be with 
you no longer. I must gird up my loins and set out for Florence, to see 
with my own eyes how the battle is gomg for my holy master.” 

“ Ah, must 1 lose you, too, my dear, best friend ? ” asked Agnes. 
“ What shall I do ^ ” 

“ Thou hast the same Lord Jesus, and the same dear Mother, when I 
am gone. Have faith in God, and cease not to pi ay for His Church — ^and 
for me too ” 

“ That I will, dear unde ! I will pray for you more tlian ever ; for 
prayer now will be all' my comfort. But,” she added, with hesitation, 
“ oh, unde, you promised to visit him!” 
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“ Never fear, little Agnes ; I will do that. I go to him this very night 
— now even — for the daylight waxes too scant for me to work longer.” 

“ But you will come back and stay with us to-night, uncle 7 ” 

“Yes, I will; but to-morrow morning I must be up and away* with 
the birds, I have laboured hard all day to finish the dr.^wings for the lad 
who shall carve the shnue, that he may busy himself thereon in my 
absence.” 

“ Then you will come back ” 

“ Certainly, dear heart, I will come back ; of that be assuied. Pray 
God it be before long, too " 

So saying, tlie good monk drew his cowl over liis head, and, putting 
his portfoho of drawmgs under his aim, beg.in to wend Ins way towaids 
the old town. 

Agnes watched him departing, her heait in a strange flutter of eagoi- 
ncss and solicitude. What were these dreadful troubles which were 
coming upon her good uncle’ — who those enemies of tlie Church that 
beset that saintly teacher he so much looked up to ’ And why was law- 
less violence allowed to lun such not in Italy, as it had in the case of the 
unfortunate cavalier ? As she thougtt things over, she was burning with 
a repressed desiie to do something herself to abate these troubles. 

“ I am not a knight," she said to herself, “ and I cannot fight for tlie 
good cause. I am not a priest, and I cannot argue for it. I cannot preach 
and conveit sinners. What, then, can I do’ I can pray. Suppose I 
should make a pilgrimage’ Yes; that would be a good work; and I 
will. I will walk to Home, piaying at every shiine and holy place, and 
then, when I come to the Holy City, whose very dust is made precious 
with the blood of the martyrs and saints, I wnll seek the house of our dear 
father the Pope, and entreat his forgiveness for tins poor soul He will 
not scorn me, for he is in the place of the blessed Jesu.s, and the richest 
princess and the poorest maiden are equal m his sight. Ah, tliat will be 
beautiful I Uoly Mother,” she said, falling on her knees bclore the shrine, 
“ here I vow and promise that I will go praying to the Holy City. Smile 
on me and help me ' ” 

And by the twinkle of the flickering lamp which threw its light upon 
the picture, Agnes thought surely the placid face brightened to a tender 
maternal smile, and hci enthusiastic imagination saw in this an omen of 
success 

Old Elsie was moody and silent this evening ; vexed at the thwarting 
of her schemes It was the first time the idea had ever gained a foothold 
in her mind, that her docile and tractable grandchild could really have for 
any serious length of time a will opposed to her own, and she found it 
even now difBoult to beheve it Hitherto she had shaped her hfe as easily 
as she could mould a biscuit, and it was all plain sailing before her. The 
force and decision of this young will rose as suddenly upon her as the one 
rock m the middle of the ocean which a voyager unexpectedly discovered 
by stnkmg on it. 
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But Elsie by no means regarded the game as lost. She mentally went 
over the field, considering here and there what was yet to be done. 

The subject had fairly been broadhed. Agnes had listened to it, and 
parted in fnendahip from Antonio. Now his old mother must be soothed 
and pacified ; and Antonio must be made to persevere. 

“ What is a girl worth that can be won at the first ashing ? ” quoth 
Elsie. “ Depend upon it, she will fall to thinking of him, and the next 
time she sees him she will give him a good look. The girl never knew 
what it was to have a lover ; no wonder she doesn’t take to it at first : 
there’s where her bringing up comes in, so different from other girls’- 
Courage, Elsie 1 Nature will speak in its own time.” 

Thus soliloquizing, she prepared to go to the cottage of Meta and 
Antonio, which was situated at no great distance. 

“Nobody wiU think of coming here this time o’ night,” she saii; 
“ and the girl ls in for a good hour at least with hei pniyers, so I think I 
may venture. I don’t really like to leave her; but it’s not a great way, 
and 1 shall be back in a few moments. I want jmt to put a word into 
old Meta’s ear, that she may teach Antonio how to demean himself.” 

And so the old soul took her spinnmg and away went, leaving Agnes 
absorbed in her devotions 

The solemn starry night looked down steadfastly on the little garden 
The evemng wind creeping with gentle stir among the orange-leaves, and 
the falling waters of tlie fountain dripping their distant, solitaiy way 
down from rock to rock thiough the lonely gorge, were the only sounds 
that broke tbe stillness. 

The monk was the first of the tw'o to return; for those accustomed to 
the habits of elderly cronies on a gossiping expedition of any domestic 
importance will not be surprised that Elsie’s few moments of projected talk 
lengthened imperceptibly into hours. 

Agnes came forward anxiously to meet her uncle. He seemed wan 
and Laggard, and trembling with some recent emotion. 

“ What is tbe mattei with you, dear uncle ? ” she asked. “ Has any- 
thing happened 7 ” 

“Nothing, child, nothing. I have only been talking on painful 
subjects ; deep perplexities, out of which I can scarcely see my way. 
Would to God this night of light were past, and 1 could see morning on 
the mountains!” 

“ My uncle, have you not, then, succeeded in bringing this young man 
to the bosom of the True Church " 

“ Child, the way is hedged up, and made almost impassable by 
difiiculties you little W'ot of. They cannot be told to you; they are 
enough to destroy the fiuth of tbe very elect ” 

Agnes’ heart sank within her, as tbe monk, sitting dowm on the 
wall of tbe garden, clasped his hands over one knee and gazed fixedly 
before him. 

The Eight of her uncle, — generally so cheerful, so elastic, so full of 
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bright thoughts and beautiful words — thus utterly cast down, was both a 
mystery and a terror to Agnes. 

“ Oh, my uncle,” she said, “ it is hard that I must not know, and that 
I can do nothing, when I feel ready to die for this cause 1 What is one 
little life? Ah, if I had a thousaud to give, I could melt them all into it, 
like little drops of rain in the sea I Be not utterly cast down, good uncle ! 
Does not our dear Lord and Saviour reign in the heavens yet ? ” 

“ Sweet little nightingale ! ” said the monk, stretching his hand towards 
her. '' Well did my master say that he gamed strength to his soul always 
by talking with Christ’s little children ! ” 

“ And all the dear saints and angels, they are not dead or idle either,” 
pursued Agnes, her face kindling; “ they are busy all around us. I know 
not uhat this trouble is you speak of, but let us think what legions of 
bright angels and holy men and women are caring for us.” 

“ Well said, well said, dear cliild ! There is, thank God, a Church 
Triumphant ; a crowned queen, a glorious bride ; and the poor, struggling 
Church Militant shall rise to join her ! What matter, then, though our 
way he through dungeon and chains, through liie and sword, if we may 
attain to that glory at last ? ” 

“ Uncle, are there such dreadful things really before you 7 ” 

“ There may be, child I say of my master, as did the holy Apostles : 
‘Let us also go, that inc may die with him.’ I feel a heavy presage. 
But I must not trouble you, oliild Early in the morning I will be up and 
away. I go with this youth, whose pathway lies a certain distance along 
mine, and whose company I seek for his good as well as my pleasure.” 

“ You go with him * ” exclaimed Agnes, with a start of surprise. 

“ Yes ; his refuge lu the mountains lies between here and Koine, and 
he hath kindly offered to bring me on my way faster than I can go on 
foot, and I would fain see our beautiful Florence as soon as may be. 
0 Florence, Florence, Lily of Italy ! wilt thou let thy prophet perish ? ” 

“ But, uncle, if he die for the faith, he will be a blessed mai tyr. That 
crown is worth dying for,” said Agnes. 

“You say well, little one; you say welll ‘.Ex oribus parmlorumJ 
But one shrinks from that in the peison of a friend which one could 
cheerfully welcome for one’s self. Oh, the blessed cross! never is it 
welcome to the flesh ; and yet how joyfully the spirit may walk under it ! ” 

“ Dear uncle, I have made a solemn vow before our Holy Mother this 
night,” said Agnes, “ to go on a pilgrimage to Rome, and at every shrine 
and holy place to pray that these great afflictions which beset all of you 
may have a happy issue.” 

“ My sweet heai t, what have you done ? Have you considered the 
unsettled roads, the wild, unruly men that are abroad, the robbers with 
which the mountains are filled ? " 

“ These are all Christ’s childieu and my brothers,” said Agnes; “for 
them was the most holy blood shed, as well as for me. They cannot harm 
one who prays for them.” 
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“ But, dear heart of mine, these ungodlj brawlers think little of 
prayer, and this beautiiul, innocent little face will but more the vilest 
and most brutal thoughts and deeds.” 

“ Saint Agnes still lives, dear uncle ; and He who kept her in worse 
trial. I shall walk through them all pure as snow ; I am assured I shall. 
The star which led the wise men and stood over the young Child and his 
Mother will lead me, too.” 

“ But your grandmother ? ” 

“ The Lord will incline her heart to go with me. Dear uncle, it does 
not beseem a child to reflect on its elders, yet I cannot but see that grand- 
mamma loves this world and me too well for her soul’s good. This 
journey will be for her eternal repose.” 

“ Well, well, dear one, I cannot now advise Take advice of your 
confessor, and the blessed Lord and bis holy Mother be with you I But 
come now, I would soothe myself to sleep ; for I have need of good rest 
to-night. Let us sing together our dear master's hymn of the Cioss.” 

And the monk and the maiden sang together : — 


“ Jesn, Eommo conforto, 

Ta sei tntto il tnio amoie, 

E ’1 mio beato porto, 

E santo Redentore I 
O gran hontS, I 
Dolce pieta ! 

Felice quel che teco xmito sta* 

“ Deh 1 qiiante volte ofieso 
T’ ha 1’ alma e ’1 cor mcschinol 
E tn sei m crocc Eteso 
Per salvaimi nipmol 

“ Jesn, fassio confitto 
Sopia quel duro Lgno, 

Dove ti vedo afflitto, 

Jesn, Signor benigno I 


“ O croce, fe-Tnini loco, 

E le mie membre preudi, 
Cbe del tuo dolce foco 
II cor e 1’ alma accendil 

" Infiamma il imo cor tanto 
Del amor tuo divino, 

Ch’ 10 arda tutto quanto 
Che poia nn sciafino ! 

“ La crocc e 1 crocifisso 
Sia nel mio cor scolpito, 
Ed 10 Bia Bcmpre affisso 
In gloria ov’ egli d ito! " * 


* Jesus, best comfort of my soul, 

Be thou my only lore, 

Hy sacred Saviour fiom my sms, 

My door to heaven above! 

O lofty goodness, love divme. 

Blest IS die soul made one with thine ! 

Alas, how oft: this sordid heart 
Hath wounded thy pure eye! 

Yet for this heart upon the cross 
Thou gav’st thyself to die! 

Ah, would I were extended there, 

Upon that cold, hard tree, 

Where I have seen thee, gracious Lord, 
Breathe out thy Me for met 


Cross of my Lord, give room! give room! 

To thee my flesh be given* 

Cleansed m thy fires of love and pain, 

My soul, rise pure to heaven! 

Bum m my heart, celestial flame. 

With memories of him, 

Till from earth’s dross refined I lisa 
To join the seraphim! 

Ah, vanish each unworthy trace 
Of earthly care or pnde, 

Leave only, graven on my heart, 

The Cross, the Crucified! 
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As the monk sang, his soul seemed to fuse itself into the sentiment 
with that natural grace peculiar to his nation. He walked up and down 
the Uttle garden, apparently forgetful of Agnes or of any earthly presence, 
and in the last verses stretched his hands towards heaven with streaming 
eyes and a fervour of utterance indescribable. 

The soft and passionate tenderness of the Italian words must exhale in 
an Enghsh translation, but enough may remain to show that the hymns 
■with which Savonarola at this time sowed the mind of Italy often mingled 
the Moravian quaintness and energy with the Wesleyan purity and tender- 
ness. One of the great means of popular reform which he proposed was 
the supplanting of the obscene and hcentious songs, which at that time so 
generally defiled the minds of the yoimg, by rdigiouB^woids and melodies. 
The children and young people brought up under Bis influence were 
sedulously stored with treasures of sacred melody, as the safest companions 
of leisure hours, and the surest guard against temptation. 

“Gome now, my little one,” said the monk, after had ceased 
singing, as he laid his hand on Agnes’s head. “ I am. stcong now ; I 
know where I stand. And you, my littie one, yon axe onsiaf m^master's 
‘ Children of the Cross.’ You must sing the hymns of onr dharmastier; 
that I have taught you, when I am far away. A hymn is a singiug aa^^ 
and goes walking through the earth, scattering the devils Beforo 
Therefore he who creates hymns imitates the most excellent and' love% 
works of our Lord God, who made the angels. These hymns watch omr 
chamber-door, they sit upon our pillow, Ih^ ring to us when we awakay 
and therefore our master was lesoltsd’ to sow the minds of his young 
people with them, as our lovely Daly is sown with the seedbof all coloured 
flowers. How lovely has it often been to me, as I sat at my work in 
Florence, to bear the little children go by, cbanting of Jesus and Mary ; 
and young men singing to young maidens, not vain flattenes of their 
beauty, but the praises of the One only Beautiful, whose smile sows heaven 
with stars hke flowers 1 Ah, in my day I have seen blessed times in 
Florence 1 Truly was die worthy to be called the Lily City ! — for all her 
care seemed to be to make white her garments to receive her Lord and 
Bridegroom. Yes, though she had sinned hke the Magdalen, yet she loved 
much, hke her She washed His feet ■with her tears, and ■wiped them with 
the hair of her head. Oh, my beautifiil Florence, be true to tby vows, 
be true to tby Lord and Governor, Jesus Christ, and all shall be welll” 

“ A man, dear uncle ! ” said Agnes “ I will not fail to pray day and 
night, that thus it may be And now, if you must travel so far, you must 
go to rest. Grandmamma has gone long ago. I saw her steal by as we 
were singing ” 

“ An/i is there any message from my little Agnes to this young man ? ” 
asked the monk. 

“ Yes. Say to him that Agnes pr^ daily that he may he a worthy 
son and soldier of the Lord Jesus.” 

“ Ampn, sweet heart 1 Jesu and His sweet Mother bless thee 1 ” 
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A MISSISSIPPI BUBBLB. 

HIS initial 
group of 
du^y chil- 
dren of the 
captivity is 
copied out of 
a little sketch- 
book -which I 
carried in 
many a round- 
about jour- 
ney, and -will 
point a moral 
or adorn a T 
as -well as any 
other sketch 
in the volume. 
Tender draw- 
ing was made 
in a country 
where there 

was such hospitality, friendship, kindness shown to the humble designer, 
that his eyes do not care to look out for &ultB, or his pen to note 
them. How they sang ; how they laughed and grmned ; how they 
scraped, bowed, and complimented you and each other, those negroes of 
the cities of the southern parts of the then Umted States I My business 
kept me m the towns ; 1 was but in one negro plantation-village, and 
there were only women and little children, the men being out a-£eld. 
But there was plenty of cheerfulness in the huts, under the great trees — 
1 speak of what I saw — and amidst the dusky bondsmen of the cities. 
I witnessed a curious gaiety; heard amongst the black folk endless 
singing, shouting, and laughter ; and saw on holydays black gentlemen 
and ladies arrayed in such splendour and comfort as freeborn workmen in 
our towns seldom exhibit. What a grm and bow that dark gentleman 
performed, who was the porter at the colonel’s, when he said, “ You write 
you name, mas’r, else I will forgot.” 1 am not going into the slavery 
question, 1 am not an advocate for “ the institution,” as I know, madam, 
by that angry toss of your head, you are about to declare me to be. For 
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domestic purposes, mj dear ladj, it seemed to me about the dearest insti- 
tution that can be devised. In a house in a Southern citj 70U vdll find 
fiifteen negroes doing the work which John, the cook, the housemaid^ and 
the help, do perjfectly in jour own comfortable London house. And these 
fifteen negroes are the pick of a family of some eighty or ninety. Twenty 
are too sick, or too old for work, let us say : twenty too clumsy : twenty 
are too young, and have to be nursed and watched by ten more.* And 
master has to maintam the immense crew to do the work of half-a-dozen 
willing hands. No, no; let Mitchel, the exile from poor dear enslaved 
Ireland, wish for a gang of “fat niggers; ” I would as soon you should 
make me a present of a score of Bengal elephants, when I need but a single 
stout horse to pull my brougham. 

How hospitable they were, those Southern men ! In tlie North 
itself the welcome was not kinder, as I, who have eaten Northern and 
Southern salt can testify 1 Aa for New Orleans, in spring-time, — just 
when the orchards were flushing over with peach-blossoms, and the sweet 
herbs came to flavour the juleps — it seemed to me the city of the world 
where you can eat and drink the most and suffer the leaat. At Bordeaux 
itself, claret is not better to dnnk than at New Orleans. It was all good — 
believe an expert Robert — ^from the half-dollar Medoc of the public hotel 
table, to the private gentleman’s choicest wine. Claret is, somehow, good 
in that gifted place at dmner, at supper, and at breakfast in the morning. 
It is good : it is supei abundant ; — ^and there is nothing to pay. Find 
me speaking ill of such a country ! When I do, pone me pigns campis : 
smother me in a desert, or let Mississippi or Garonne drown_me I A t that 
comfortable tavern on Pontchartrain we had a bowllaiaisse than which 
a better was never eaten at Marseilles , and not the least headache in 
the morning, I give you my word; on the contrary, you only wake 
with a sweet refreshing thirst for claret and water. They say there is 
fever there in the autumn: but not in the spring-time, when the peach- 
blossoms blush over the orchards, and the sweet herbs come to flavour 
the juleps. 

I was bound from New Orleans to Saint Louis ; and our walk was 
ccmstantly on the Levee, whence we could see a hundred of those huge 
white Mississippi steamers at their moorings in the river : “ Look,” said 
my friend Lochlomond to me, as we stood one day on the quay — “ look at 
that post ! Look at that coffee-house behind it ! Sir, last year a steamer 
blew up in the river yonder, Just where you see those men pulling off in 
the boat. By that post where you are standing a mnle was cut in two by 
a fragment of the burst machinery, and a bit of the chimney stove in that 
first-floor window of the coffee-house killed a negro who was cleaning 
knives in fhe top room ! ” I looked at the post, at the coffee-house window. 


* This was an account given by a genfleman at Bichmoud of his establish- 
ment. Six European servants would have kept bis house and stables well. “ His 
form,” he said, “ barely sufficed to uuuntam the negroes lesiding on it.” 
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at the steamer in ■which I -was going to embark, at my friend, ■with a 
pleasing interest not diTested of melancholy. Yesterday, it w'as the 
donkey, thinks I, whoTras cut in two : it may be eras mihi. Why, in the 
same httle sketch-book, there is a drawing of an Alabama river steamer 
which blew up on the very next voyage after that in which your humble 
servant was on board I Bad I but ■waited another week, I might have 
. , . . These incidents give a queer zest to the voyage down the 

life stream in America. When our huge, tall, white, pasteboard castle 
of a steamer began to work up stream, every limb in her creaked, and 
groaned, and quivered, so that you might fancy she would burst nght off. 
Would she hold together, or would she split into ten million of shivers ? 
0 my home and children 1 Would your humble servant’s body be cut in 
two across yonder chain on the hievee, or be precipitated into yonder 
first-floor, so as to damage the chest of a blade man cleaning boots at the 
window? The black man is safe for me, thank goodness But you see 
the little accident might have happened It has happened ; and if to a 
mule, why not to a much more docile animal 7 On our journey up the 
Mississippi, 1 give you my honour we were on fire three times, and burned 
our cook-room down. The deck at night was a great firework — the 
chimney spouted myriads of stars, which fell blackening on our garments, 
sparkling on to the deck, or gleaming into the mighty stream through 
which we laboured — the mighty yellow stream with all its snags 

How I kept up my courage through these dangers shall now he 
narrated. The excdlent landlord of the Saint Charles Hotel, when I 
was going away, begged me to accept two bottles of the very finest 
Cognac, with his compliments ; and I found them in my state-room ivith 
my luggage. Lochlomond came to see me off, and as he squeezed my 
hand at parting, “ Roundabout,” says he, “ the wine mayn’t be very good 
on board, so I have brought a dozen-case of the M4doc which you liked;” 
and we grasped together the hands of friendship and farewell Whose 
boat is this pulling up to the ship ’ It is our fnend Glenlivat, who gave 
ns the dinner on Lake Pontchartrain. “Roundabout,” says he, “we 
have tried to do what we could for you, my boy ; and it has been done 
de ion carur ” (I detect a kind tremulousness in the good follow’s voice as 
he qieaks). “ I say, — ^hem ' — the a — ^tbe wine isn’t too good on board, so 
Tve brought you a dozen of M^doc for your voyage, you know. And 
God bless yon ; and when I come to London in May I shall come and 
see yon. Hallo ! here’s Johnson come to see you off, too 1 ” 

As I am a miserable rinner, when 'Johnson grasped my hand, he said, 
“ Mr Roundabout, you can’t he sure of the ■wine on board these steamers, 
so I thought I would bring yon a little case of that light claret which yon 
hked at my house. JEt de trots ! No wonder I could fece the Mississippi 
with BO much courage supplied to me ! Where are you, honest friends, 
who gave me of your kindness and your cheer ? May I he considerably 
boile^ bloTwn up, and snagged, if I speak hard words of yon. May 
claret tarn sour ere I do I 
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Mounting the stream it chanced that we had very few peeaei^erB. 
How far is the £unous city of Memphis from New Orleans t I do not 
mean the Egyptian Memphis, but the American Memphis, from which to 
the American Cairo we slowly toiled up the nver — ^to the American Cairo 
at the confluence of the Ohio and Mississippi nvers. And at Cairo wo 
parted company from the boat, and from some famous and gifted fellow- 
passengers who joined us at Memphis, and whose pictures we had seen m 
many cities of the South. 1 do not gire the names of these remarkable 
people, unless, by some wondrous chance, in inventing a name I should bght 
upon that real one which some of them bore ; but if you please I will say 
that our fellow-passengers whom we took in at Memphis weie no less 
personages than the Vermont Giant end the famous Bearded Lady of 
Kentucky and her son. Their pictures I had seen in many cities through 
which I travelle 1 with my own little performance. I think the Vermont Giant 
was a trifle talli.i in his pictures than he was in hfe (being represented in 
the former as, at least, some two stones high) . but the lady’s prodigious 
beard received no more than justice at the hands of the painter ; that 
portion of It which I saw being really most black, rich, and curly — say the 
poition of beard, for this modest or prudent woman kept I don’t know how 
much of tlie beard covered up with a red handkerchief, from which I 
suppose it only emerged when she went to bed, or when she exhibited it 
professionally. 

The Giant, I must think, was an overrated giant. I have known gen- 
tlemen, not in the profession, better made, and I diould say taller, than 
the Vermont gentleman. A strange feehng I used to have at meals; 
when, on lookmg round our little somely, I saw the Giant, tlie Bearded 
Lady of Kentucky, the httle Bearded Boy of thiee years old, die Captain 
(this I thinh ; but at this distance of fame I would not like to make the 
statement on affidavit), and the three other passengers, all with their knives 
in their mouths, makmg phiy at the dinuer— a strange feehng I say it was, 
and as though I was in a castle of ogres. But, after all, why so squeamish ? 
A few scores of years back, the finest gentlemen and ladies of Europe did 
the like Belmda ate with her knife , and Sacchanssa had only that weapon, 
or a two-pronged fork, or a spoon, for her pease. Have you ever looked 
at Gilray’s pnnt of the Pnnee of Wales, a languid voluptuary, retiring 

after his meM, and noted the toothpick which he nsoB? .... You 

are right, madam, I own that the subject is revolting and terrible. I will 
not pursue it. Only — allow that a gendeman, in a shaky steamboat, on a 
dangerous river, m a far-off country, which caught fire three fames during 
the voyage — (of course I mean the steamboat, not the country), seeing a 
giant, a voracious supercargo, a bearded lady, and a htde boy, not three 
years of age, with a chin already quite black and curly, all plymg theix 
victuals down their throats with their knives — allow, madam, that in such 
a company a man had a right to feel a little nervous. I don’t know 
whether you have ever remarked the Indian jugglers swallowing thmr 
Imives, or seen, as I have, a whole table of people performing the same 
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trick, but if you look at their eyes when they do it, I assure you there is 
a roll in them which is dreadful. 

Apart from this usage which they practise in common with many 
thnnsaTiil most estimable citizens, the Vermont gentleman, and the 
Kentucky whiskered lady — or did 1 say the reverse ? — ^whichever you 
like, my dear sir — were quite qrdet, modest, unassuming people. She sate 
working with her needle, if I remember right. He, I suppose, slept in the 
great cabin, which was seventy feet long at the least, nor, I am bound to 
say, did 1 hear in the night any snores or roars, such as you would fancy 
ought to accompany the sleep of ogres. Nay, this giant had quite a small 
appetite, (unless, to be sure, he went forward and ate a sheep or two in 
private with his horrid knife — oh, the dreadful thought ! — ^but in public, I 
say, he had quite a delicate appetite,) and was also a tea-totaller. I don’t 
remember to have heard the lady’s voice, though I might, not unnaturally, 
have been curious to hear it. Was her voice a deep, rich, magnificent 
bass ; or was it soft, fluty, and mild ? I shall never know now. Even if 
she comes to this country, I shall never go and see her. I have seen her, 
and for nothing. 

You would have fancied that, as after all we were only some half- 
dozen on board, she might have dispensed with her red handkerchief, and 
talked, and eaten her dinner in comfort : but in covering her chm there 
was a kind of modesty. That beard was her profession: that beard 
brought the pubhc to see her: out of her bumness die wished to put 
that beard aside as it were : as a barrister would wish to put off his wig. 
1 know some who carry theirs into private life, and who mistake you and 
me for jury-boxes when they address us : but these are not your modest 
barristers, not your true gentlemen. 

Well, I own I reacted the lady for the modesty with which, her 
pubhc business over, she retired into private hfe. She respected her 
life, and her beard. That beard having done its day’s work, riie puts 
It away in a handkerchief ; and becomes, as far as in her lies, a private 
ordinary person. All pubhc men and women of good sense, I should 
think, have this modesty. When, for instance, in my small way, poor 
klrs. Brown comes simpering up to me, with her album m one hand, 
a pen in the other, and says, “Ho, ho, dear Mr. Boundabout, write 
us one of your amusing, &c. &c.,” my beard drops behind my hand- 
kerchief instantly. Why am 1 to wag my chin and grin for Mrs. 
Brown’s good pleasure^ My dear madam, I have been making faces 
all day. It is my profession. I do my comic business with the greatest 
pains, seriousness, and trouble ; and with it make, I hope, a not dis- 
honest livehhood. If you ask Mons. Blondin to tea, you don’t have 
a rope stretched from your garret window to the opposite side of the 
square, and request Monsieur to take his tea out on the centre of the 
lope ? I lay my hand on this waistcoat, and declare that not once in 
the course of our voyage together did I allow the Kentucky Giant to 
suppose I was epeculatinghon his stature, or the Bearded Lady to surmise 
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that I wi^ed to peep under the handkerdiief whidi muffled the lower 
part of her face. 

And the more fool you, says some cynic. (Faugh, those cynics, I hate 
’em I) Don’t you know, sit, that a man of genius is pleased to have his 
genius recogmzed ; that a beauty likes to be admired ; that an actor likes 
to be applauded ; that stout old Wellington himself was pleased, and 
smiled when the people cheered him as he passed ? Suppose you had 
paid some respectful elegant compliment to that lady ? Suppose you had 
asked that giant, if, for once, he would take anything at the hquor-bar ? 
you might have learned a great deal of curious knowledge regarding 
giants and bearded ladies, about whom you evidently now know veiy 
httle There was that httle boy of three years old, with a fine beard 
already, and his httle legs and arms, as seen out of his little frock, covered 
with a dark down. What a queer httle capering satyr I He was quite 
good-natured, childish, rather solemn. He had a little Norval dress, I 
remember ; the drollest little Norval. 

I have said the B. L. had another child. Now this was a little girl of 
some SIX years old, as &ir and as smooth of skin, dear madam, as your 
own dsilmg cherubs. She wandered about the great cabm quite 
• melancholy. No one seemed to care for her. All the fiimily affections 
were centred on Master Esau yonder. His httle beard was beginning to 
be a little fortune already, whereas Miss Rosalba’s was of no good to the 
family. No one would pay a cent to see her little fair face. No wonder 
the poor httle maid was melancholy. As I looked at her, 1 seemed to walk 
more and more in a feiry tale, and more and more in a cavern of ogres. 
Was this a little fondlmg whom they had picked up in some forest, 
where lie the picked bones of the queen, her tenil^ mother, and the 
tough old defunct monarch, her father? No. DoubtleBB, they were 
quite good-natured people, these. I don’t beheve they were unkind 
to the little girl without the mustachios. It may have been only my 
fancy that she repined because she had a cheek no more bearded than 
a rose’s. 

Would you wish your own daughter, madam, to have a smooth cheek, 
a modest air, and a gentle feminine behaviour, or to be — won’t say a 
whiskered prodigy, hke this Bearded Lady of Kentucky — ^but a mascuhne 
wonder, a virago, a female personage of more than female strength, 
courage, wisdom 7 Some authors, who shall be nameless, are, I know, 
accused of depictmg the most feeble, brainless, namby-pamby heroines, 
for ever whimpermg tears and pratthng commonplaces. Tou would have 
the heroine of your novel so beautiful that she ^ould charm the captain 
(or hero, whoever he may be,) with her appearance ; surprise and con- 
found the bishop with her learning; outride the squire, and get the 
brush, and, when he fell from his horse, whip out a lancet and bleed 
him ; rescue from fever and death the poor cottager’s family whom the 
doctor had given up; make 21 at the butts with the rifle, wheu the 
poor captain only scored 18', give, him twenty in fifiy at billiards 
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aad^eat hiia; md ibaw tears £rm professioaal Italian people by her 
exquisite performance (of voice and violoncello) in the evening ; — I say, if 
a novelist 'irould be popular with ladies — Ihe great novel readers of the 
world — this is the sort of heroine who would carry him through haLfra- 
dozen editions. Suppose 1 had ai&ed that Bearded Lady to sing? 
Confess, now, miss, you would not have been displeased if I had told you 
that she hfd a voice like Lablache, only ever so much lower. 

My dear, yon would like to be a heroine ? You would like to travel 
in triumphal caravans; to see your efBgy placarded on city walls; to 
have your levdes attended by admiring crowds, aU crying out, “ Was there 
ever such a wonder of a woman 7 ” You would like admiration ? Consider 
the tax you pay for it. You would be alone were you emment. Were 
you so distinguished from your neighbours — I will not say by a beard 
and whiskers, that were odious — ^but by a great and remarkable intel- 
lectual supezianty — ^would you, do you think, be any the happier? 
Consider envy. Consider solitude. Consider the jealousy and torture of 
mind which this Kentucky lady must feel, suppose she is to hear that there 
is, let us say, a Missouri prodigy, with a beard larger than hers ? Consider 
how she is separated from her kind by the possession of that wonder of a 
beard. When that beard grows grey, how londy she will be, the poor 
old thing I If it falls off, the public admiration falls off too ; and how she 
will miss it — the comphmenta of the trumpeters, the admiration of the 
crowd, the gilded progress of the car. I see an old woman alone in a 
decrepit old caravan, with cobwebs on the knocker, with a blistered ensign 
Happing idly over the door. Would you hke to be that deserted person ^ 
Ah, Chloe ! To be good, to be simple, to be modest, to be loved, be thy 
lot. Be thank^Ulllllllllprt not taller, nor stronger, nor richer, nor wiser 
than the rest • 
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